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PRELIMmARY ROTE. 


\_Tee8E are not the days when the public care to listen to 
the mnor details of an author's life; but Sir H. M. Elliot's 
relations and the thinned number of his personal friends — while 
confidently leading his posthumous works to speak for them- 
selves — recognise the double duty of placing on record the more 
prominent events of hts career, and of defining under what 
guarantee his writings are now submitted, so to say, to a 
new generation of readers. The former will be found in a 
separate note, hut to explain the origin and progressive advance 
of the present publication, it may be stated that after Sir Henry 
Elliot's death, at the Cape of Good Hope, his fragmentary 
papers were brought to this country by his widow. And as the 
introductory volume of the original work had been issued under 
the auspices and at the cost of the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces of India, the MSS. — constituting the ma- 
terials already prepared for the more comprehensive under- 
taking in thirteen volumes — were placed at the disposal of those 
ever hberal promot&rs of Oriental literature, the Directors of 
the East India Company, by whom they were submitted to a 
Committee consisting of the late Prof. H. H. Wilson, Mr. 
Edward Clive Bayley, of the Bengal Civil Service, and Mr. 
W. H. Morley, of the Inner Temple, a gentleman who had 
distinguished himself as an Arabic scholar, and who was reputed 
to he ivell versed in other branches of Oriental lore. On 
the recommendation of this Committee, the Court of Directors 
readily sanctioned a grant of £500 towards the purposes of 
the publication, and Mr. Morley was himself entrusted with 
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the editoreMp. Mr. Morley's dreumetancee, at this enticed 
time, are understood to ham been subject to important changes, 
so that, although he entered upon hts task with Jull alacrity 
and zeal, his devotion soon slackened, and when the MSS. 
were returned four years afterwards, they were found to he in 
such an imperfectly advanced state as effectually to discourage 
any hasty selection of a new editor. For which reserve, indeed, 
there were other and more obmous reasons in the paucity of 
scholars available in this country, who could alike appreciate 
the versatile knowledge of the author, and do justice to the 
critical examination of his leading Oriental authorities, or other 
abstruse texts, where references still remained imperfect. 

As Lady Elliot's admser in this matter, a once official colleague 
of her husband's, and alike a free participator in his hferary 
tastes, I trust that I have secured the best interests of the pro- 
jected undertaking in the nomination of Professor J, Dowson, 
of the Staff College of Sandhurst, who has so satisfactorily 
completed the first volume, under the recused distribution of 
the work, now submitted to the public . — Ed'Wabd Thomas.] 



EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


The foregoing note has described how, sixteen years 
after Sir Henry Elliot’s first volume was given to the 
world, his papers were placed in my charge for revision 
and publication. 

My first intention was to carry out the work on the 
original plan, but as progress was made in the examioa- 
tion of the voluminous materials, the necessity of some 
modification became more and more apparent. The 
work had long been advertised under the revised title 
which it now bears, as contemplated by the author 
himself ; its bibliographical character having been 
made subordinate to the historical. It also seemed 
desirable, after the lapse of so many years, to begin 
with new matter rather than with a reprint of the old 
volume. Mature consideration ended with the convic- 
tion that the book might open with fresh matter, 
and that it might at the same time be rendered more 
available as an historical record. 
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In the old volume, Sir H. Elliot introduced a long 
note upon “ India as known to the Arabs during the 
first four centuries of the Hijri Era,” and under this 
heading he collected nearly all the materials then within 
the reach of Europeans. Since that compilation was 
made, it has been to a great degree superseded by 
new and more satisfactory translations, and the work 
of A1 Istakhn' has also become available. The trans- 
lation of A1 Idrfsf by Jaubert was not quoted by Sir 
H. Elliot, but an English version of the part relating to 
India seemed desirable. The subject had thus outgrown 
the limits of an already lengthy note, and a remodelling 
of this portion of the book became necessary. The 
notices of India by the early Arab geographers form a 
suitable introduction to the History of the Muhammadan 
Empire in that country. They have accordingly been 
placed in chronological order at the opening of the 
work. 

Hext in date after the Geographers, and next also as 
regards the antiquity of the subjects dealt with, come 
the Mujmalu-t Tawarikh and the Eutuhu>l Buldan. In 
the latter work, Biladuri describes in one chapter the 
course of the Arab conquests in Sind. The Chaoh-nama 
deals more fully with the same subject, and the Arabic 
original of this work must have been written soon after 
the events its records, though the Persian version, which 
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is alone known to us, is of later date. The Arab occu- 
pation of Sind was but temporary, it was the precursor, 
not the commencement, of Musulman rule in India. On 
the retreat of the Arabs the government of the country 
reverted to native princes, and notwithstanding the suc- 
cesses of Mahmhd of Ghazni, the land remained practi- 
cally independent until its absorption into the Empire 
during the reign of Akbar in 1592 a.d. Priority of date 
and of subject thus give the right of precedence to the 
Historians of Sind, while the isolation of the country and 
the individuality of its history require that all relating 
to it should be kept together. The “ Early Arab Geo- 
graphers,” and “ The Historians of Sind,” have therefore 
been taken first in order, and they are comprised in the 
present volume. 

So far as this volume is concerned. Sir H. Elliot’s plan 
has been followed, and the special histories of Sind form 
a distinct book, but for the main portion of the work his 
plan will be changed. In classifying his materials as 
“ General Histories” and “ Particular Histories,” Sir H. 
Elliot adopted the example set by previous compilers 
of catalogues and other bibliographical works, but he 
sometimes found it convenient to depart from this divi- 
sion. Thus the Xamilu-t Tawarikh of Ibn Asir and the 
Hizdmu-t Tawdrikh of Baizawi, are general histories, 
but they are classed among the particular histories, be- 
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cause they were WTitten shortly after the fell of the 
Gharauvides, and their notices of India are confined 
almost exclusively to that dynasty. 

The great objection to this arrangement in an his- 
torical work is that it separates, more than necessary, 
materials relating to the same person and the same sub- 
ject. Thus the Tarikh-i Badadni of ’Abdu-1 Kadir is 
particularly valuable for the details it gives of the reign 
and character of Akbar under whom the writer lived. 
But this is a general history, and so would be far 
removed from the Akbar-nama of Abd-l Fazl, which is 
a special history comprising only the reign of Akbar. 
A simple chronological succession, irrespective of the 
general or special character of the different works, seems 
with the single exception of the Sindian writers to be 
the most convenient historical arrangement, and it will 
therefore be adopted in the subsequent volumes. This 
plan will not entirely obviate the objection above 
noticed, but it will tend greatly to its dimmution. 

Upon examining the mass of materials left by Sir H. 
Elliot the bibliographical notices were found for the most 
part written or sketched out, but with many additional 
notes and references to be used in a final revision. The 
Extracts intended to bo printed were, with some import- 
ant exceptions, translated ; and where translations had 
not been pr^ared, the passages required were gmierally. 
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thougli not always, indicated. The translations are in 
many different hands. Some few are in Sir H. Elliot’s 
own handwriting, others were made by different English 
officers, but the majority of them seem to have been the 
work of mmahis. With the exception of those made by 
Sir H. Elliot himself, which will be noted whenever they 
occur, I have compared the whole of them with the 
original texts and the errors which I have had to correct 
have been innumerable and extensive. But with all my 
care it is to be feared that some misreadings may have 
escaped detection, for it is very difficult for a reviser 
to divest himself entirely of the colour given to a text 
by the original translator. In some eases it would have 
been easier to make entirely new translations, and many 
might have been made more readable ; but, according to 
Sir H. Elliot’s desire, “the versions are inelegant, as, in 
order to show the nature of the original, they keep as 
close to it as possible ; and no freedom has been in- 
dulged in with the object of improving the style, senti- 
ments, connection, or metaphors of the several passages 
which have been quoted:” the wide difference in the 
tastes of Europeans and Orientals has, however, induced 
me to frequently substitute plain language for the turgid 
metaphors and allusions of the texts. 

The notes and remarks of the Editor are enclosed in 
brackets [ ], but the Introductory chapter on the Arab 
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Geographers must be looked upon as being in the main 
his work. "Where any of Sir H. Elliot’s old materials 
have been used and throughout in the notes, the dis- 
tinctive mark of the brackets has been maintained. 

The reference made by Sir H. Elliot to the works of 
other authors are very numerous, especially in the 
articles which appeared in his printed volume. Some of 
these references have been checked, and the passages 
referred to have been found to be of very little im- 
portance. They would seem to have been made for 
the author’s rather than for general use, but still it is 
di£B.cult to determine beforehand what particular part of 
an article may attract attention or excite opposition. I 
have worked imder the great disadvantage of living in 
the country, far away from public libraries, and have 
been confined in great measure to the limited resources 
of my own hbrary. It has thus been impracticable for 
me to verify many of these references or to judge of their 
value. I have therefore deemed it more expedient to 
insert the whole than to omit any which might even- 
tually prove serviceable. 

With the advertisements published before the work 
came into my hands, there was put forth a scheme of 
spelling to be observed in the reprint of Sir H. Elliot’s 
Glossary and in this work, by which Sanskntic and 
Semitic words were to be made distinguishable -by dia- 
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critical marks attached to the Boman equivalent letters. 
Admitting the ingenuity of the scheme, I nevertheless 
declined to adopt it, and so a determination was come to, 
that the long vowels only should be marked. It seemed 
to me that this system of spelling, while it would have 
required a great deal of minute attention on the part of 
the Editor and Printer, would practically have been un- 
heeded by the general reader, and useless to the scholar. 
In doubtful cases, the affiliation of a word without proofe 
or reasons, would have been valueless; but more than all 
this, the many -Turanian words must have appeared 
with a Sanskritic or Semitic label upon them. Either 
too much or too little was attempted, and even if the 
design could be completely accomplished, a philological 
work like the Glossary would be a more fitting vehicle 
for its introduction than a book like the present. 

To shorten the work as much as possible it has been 
determined to omit the Extracts of the original texts, 
but even then, it will be impossible to include the whole 
of the materials in the three volumes advertised. 

I have throughout been anxious never to exceed my 
powers as Editor, but to place myself as far as possible in 
Sir H. Elliot’s place. I have not attempted to controvert 
his opinions, or to advance theories of my own, but 
palpable errors have been corrected, and many altera- 
tions and additional notes have been introduced, which 
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have been rendered necessary by the advance of know- 
ledge. With the unrevised matter, I have used greater 
freedom, but it has been my constant aim to complete 
the work in a manner that its designer might have 
approved. 

It only remains for me to express my obligations to 
Mr. E. Thomas for many valuable hints and suggestions. 
I am also indebted to General Cunningham for several 
important notes, which I have been careful to aoknow. 
ledge m foco, and for placing at my disposal his valuable 
Archaeological Eeports, which are too little known in 
Europe, and some extracts of which appear in the 
Appendix. 
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A FEW months since, the Compiler of this Catalogue was engaged 
in a correspondence with the Principal of the College at Delhi on 
the subject of Hthographing an uniform edition of the Native His- 
torians of India. On referring the matter to his Honour the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, North Western Provmces, it was replied that the 
Education Funds at the disposal of the Government were not suffi- 
cient to warrant the outlay of so large a sum as the scheme required, 
and without which it would have been impossible to complete so 
expensive an undertaking At the same time it was intimated, that, 
as few people were acquainted with the particular works which 
should be selected to form such a series, it would be very desirable 
that an Index of them should be drawn up, in order that the manu- 
scripts might be sought for, and deposited in one of our College 
Libraries, to be prmted or lithographed hereafter, should circum- 
stances render it expedient, .and should the public taste, at present 
lamentably indifferent, show any inclination for greater familiarity 
with the true sources of the Muhammadan History of India. 

Tlje author willingly undertook this task, as it did not appear one 
of much difficulty , but in endeavouring to accomplish it, the mere 
Nominal Index which he was invited to compile, has insensibly 
expanded into several volumes ; for, encouraged not only by finding 
that no work had ever been written specially on this matter, but also 
by receiving from many distinguished Orientalists, both European 
and Native, their confessions of entire ignorance on the subject of 
his enquiries, he was persuaded that it would be useful to append, 
as far as his knowledge would permit, a few notes to each history 
as it came under eonsideiation, illustrative of the matter it compre- 
hends, the style, position, and prejudices of the several authors, and 
the merits or deficiencies of their execution 

Brief extracts from the several works have been given in the 
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fourtli ToInm6| in order to show the style of each author. Some of 
these have been translated in the three first volumes ; of some, 
where the text is of no interest, the translation has been omitted ; 
but in most instances, the English translations exceed the Persian 
text. As the translation and the printing of the Persian text occurred 
at different periods, the translation will be found occasionally to 
vary from the text, havmg been executed probably from a different 
manuscript, and the preferable reading taken for the fourth volume. 
The versions are inelegant, as, in order to show the nature of the 
original, they keep as close to it as possible , and no freedom has 
been indulged m with the object of improving the style, sentiments, 
connexion, or metaphors of the several passages which have been 
quoted. 

The author has been veiy particular m noticing every translation 
known to him, m order that students, mto whose hands this Index 
may fall, may be saved the useless trouble, which he m his ignorance 
has more than once entailed upon himself, of undertaking a transla- 
tion which had already been executed by others. 

He had hoped to be able to append an account of the historians of 
the independent Muhammadan monarchies, such as of Guzerat, 
Bengal, Kashmir, and others ,* but the work, as it is, has already 
extended to a length beyond what either its name or the mterest of 
the subject warrants, and sufficient information is given respectmg 
their annals in many of the General Histones. For the same reason 
he must forego an intended notice of the vanous collections of pnvate 
letters relating to the history of India, and the matters which chiefly 
interested the generation of the wnters. 

The histonans of the Delhi Emperors have been noticed down to 
a period when new actors appear upon the stage ; when a more 
stirnng and eventful era of India’s History commences , and when 
the full bght of European truth and discernment begins to shed its 
beams upon the obscunty of the past, and to relieve us irom the 
necessity of appealing to the Native Chromolers of the time, who 
are, for the most part, dull, prejudiced, ignorant, and superficmL 

If it be doubted whether it is worth while to trouble ourselves 
about collecting such works as are here noticed, it is sufficient to 
reply that other countries have benefited by similar labours — exem- 
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plified in the Soriptores Bemm Italioamm, the Auctores Veteres 
HistoriaB Ecolesiastioad, the Montunenta Boica, the Beoueil des His- 
toriens des Ganles, and a hundred other collections of the same kind 
— ^but no objection is urged against them on the ground that each 
chronicler, taken individually, is not of any conspicuous merit. They 
are universally considered as useful depositories of knowledge, from 
which the labour and diligence of succeeding scholars may extract 
materials for the erection of a better and more solid structure. This 
country offers some peculiar facihties for such a collection, which it 
would be vam to look for elsewhere , smce the number of available 
persons, sufficiently educated for the purpose of transcribing, col- 
lating, and indexmg, is very large, and they would be content with 
a small remuneration. Another urgent reason for undertaking such 
a work in this country, is the incessant depredation which insects, 
moths, dust, moisture, and vermm are committing upon the small 
store of manuscripts which is now extant. Every day is of import- 
ance in rescuing the remnant from still further damage, as was too 
painfully evident a short time ago, from a report presented to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, respecting the injury which has already 
been sustained by their collection 

On the other hand, it must not be concealed, that in India, inde- 
pendent of the want of standard books of reference, great difficulties 
beset the enquirer in this path of literature, arising chiefly from one 
of the defects in the national character, viz. the mtense desire for 
parade and ostentation, which induces authors to quote works they 
have never seen, and to lay claim to an erudition which the limited 
extent of their knowlege does not justify. For instance, not many 
years ago there was published at Agra a useful set of chronological 
tables of the Moghal dynasty, said to be founded on the authoniy of 
several excellent works named by the author. Having been long 
in search of many of these works, 1 requested from the author a 
more particular account of them. He replied that some had been 
once m his possession and had been given away, some he had 
borrowed ; and some were lost or mislaid , but the parties to whom 
he had given, and from whom he had borrowed, denied all know- 
ledge of the works, or even of their titles. Indeed, most of them 
oontamed nothing on the subject which they were intended to 
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illustrate^ and they were evidently mentioned by the author for the 
mere object of acquiring credit for the accuracy and extent of his 
researohes. 

Again, a native gentleman furnished a catalogue of the manu*- 
scripts said to compose the historical collection of his Highness the 
Nizdm , but on close examination I found that, from beginnmg to 
end, it was a complete fabrication, the names of the works being 
taken from the prefaces of standard histones, in which it is usual to 
quote the authorities, — ^the very identical sequence of names, and 
even the errors of the originals, being implicitly followed. 

Agamst these impudent and interested frauds we must conse- 
quently be on our guard, not less than against the blunders arising 
from negligence and ignorance ; the misquotmg of titles, dates, and 
names ; the ascnptions to wrong authors ; the absence of beginnings 
and endings ; the arbitrary substitution of new ones to complete a 
mutilated manuscript, the mistakes of copyists, the exercise of 
ingenuity in their corrections, and of fancy m their additions ; all 
these, added to the ordinary sources of error attnbutable to the well- 
known difficulty of demphermg Oriental manuscripts, present many 
obstacles sufficient to damp even the ardour of an enthusiast. Be- 
sides which, we have to lament <he entire absence of literary history 
and biography, which in India is devoted only to saints and poets. 
Where fairy tales and fictions are included under the general name 
of history we cannot expect to leam much respectmg the character, 
pursuits, motives, and actions of historians, unless they are pleased 
to reveal them to us themselves, and to entrust us with their familiar 
confidenoes , or unless they happen to have enacted a conspicuous 
part in the scenes which they describe Even in Europe this defi- 
dency has been complained of ; how much more, then, is it likely 
to be a subject of regret, where despotism is triumphant ; where the 
active elements of life are few; and where individual character, 
trammeled by so many restraining influences, has no opportunity 
of development. 

It must be understood, then, that this Index has not been con- 
staructed on account of any intrinsic value in the histories themselves. 
Indeed, it is almost a misnomer to style them histones. They can 
scarcely claim to rank higher than Annals. Erst enim historia 
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nihil alind, nisi annalinm oonfectio. ^ ^ ^ Hanc similitadinem 
cronbendi multi secuti sunt, qm, sine ullis omamentis, monimenta 
solum temporum, hominum, locorum, gestarumque reram relique- 
runt. « Non exomatoros rerum, sed tantummodo narratores 
fuenmt.”* They comprise, for the most part nothing but a mere 
dry narration of events, conducted with reference to chronological 
sequence, never grouped philosophically according to their relations. 
Without speculation on causes or effects; without a reflection or 
suggestion which is not of the most puenle and contemptible kind ; 
and without any observations calculated to mterrupt the monotony 
of successive conspiracies, revolts, intrigues, murders, and fratricides, 
so common in Asiatic monarchies, and to which India unhappily 
forms no exception. If we are somewhat relieved from the contem- 
plation of such scenes when we come to the accounts of the earlier 
Moghal Emperors, we have what is little more mvitmg in the records 
of the stately magniflcence and ceremonious observances of the 
Court, and the titles, jewds, swords, drums, standards, elephants, 
and horses bestowed upon the dignitanes of the Empire. 

If the artiflcial deflmtion of Dionysius be correct, that ** Blstory 
IS Philosophy teaching by examples,’’ then there is no Native Indian 
Historian , and few have even approached to so high a standard. 
Of examples, and very bad ones, we have ample store, though even 
m them the radical truth is obscured by the hereditary, official, and 
sectarian prepossessions of the narrator , but of philosophy, which 
deduces conclusions calculated to benefit us by the lessons and ex- 
perience of the past, which adverts on the springs and consequences 
of political transactions, and offers sage counsel for the future, we 
search in vam for any sign or symptom. Of domestic histcny also 
we have m our Indian Annalists absolutely nothing, and the same 
may be remarked of nearly all Muhammadan historians, except 
Ibn Khaldun. By them society is never contemplated, either in its 
conventional usages or recognized privileges ; its constituent elements 
or mutual relations; in its established classes or popular institutions, 
in its private recesses or habitual intercourses. In notices of com- 
merce, agriculture, internal police, and local judicature, they are 
equally deficient. A fact, an anecdote, a speech, a remark, which 
1 D$ Orat, II. 12 
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would illustrate the condition of the oommon people, or of any rank 
subordinate to the highest, is considered too i nsign i ficant to be suf- 
fered to intrude upon a relation which concerns only grandees and 
ministers, ** thrones and imperial powers.” 

Hence it is that these works may be said to be deficient in some of 
the most essential requisites of History, for “ its great object,” says 
Hr Arnold, is that which most nearly touches the inner life of 
civilized man, namely, the vicissitudes of institutions, social, political, 
and religious. This is the reKetorarov riXn? of historical enquiry.”* 
In Indian Histones there is little which enables us to penetrate 
below the glittering surface, and observe the practical operation 
of a despotic Government and rigorous and sangmnary laws, and 
the effect upon the great body of the nation of these injurious m- 
fiuences and agencies. 

If, however, we turn our eyes to the present Muhammadan king- 
doms of India, and examine the character of the pnnces, and the 
condition of the people subject to their sway, we may fairly draw a 
parallel between ancient and modem times, under circumstances and 
relations nearly similar We behold kmgs, even of our own cieation, 
sunk m sloth and debauchery, and emulatmg the vices of a Caligula 
or a Oommodus. Under such rulers,^ we cannot wonder that the 
fountains of justice are corrupted, that the state revenues aie never 
collected without violence and outrage ; that villages are burnt, and 
flieir inhabitants mutilated or sold into slavery , that the officials, so 
far from affording protection, are themselves the chief robbers and 
usurpers , that parasites and eunuchs revel in the spoil of plundered 
provmces , and that the poor find no redress agamst the oppressor’s 
wrong and proud man’s contumely When we witness these scenes 
imder our own eyes, where the supremacy of the British Govern- 
ment, the benefit of its example, and the dread of its mterferenoe, 
might be expected to operate as a check upon the progress of mis- 
rule, can we be surprised that former pnnces, when free from such 
restramts, should have studied even less to preserve the people com- 
mitted to their charge, m wealth, peace, and prospeniy? Had 
the authors whom we are compelled to consult, pourtrayed their 
CaBsars with the fidelity of Suetonius, instead of the more congenial 
^ L$etwr$$ on Mod, SuUf p. 128. 
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sycophancy of Paterculus, we should not, as now, have to extort 
from unwilling witnesses, testimony to the truth of these assertions. 
Prom them, nevertheless, we can gather, that the common people 
most have been plunged into the lowest depths of wretchedness and 
despondency The few glimpses we have, even among the short 
Extracts in this single volume, of Hindus slam for disputmg with 
Muhammadans, of general prohibitions against processions, worship, 
and ablutions, and of other mtolerant measures, of idols mutilated, 
of temples razed, of forcible conversions* and marriages, of proscrip- 
tions and confiscations, of murders and massacres, and of the sen- 
suality and drunkenness of the tyrants who enjoined them, show us 
that this picture is not overcharged, and it is much to be regretted 
that we are left to draw it for ourselves from out the mass of 
ordinary occurrences, recorded by writers who seem to sympathize 
with no virtues, and to abhor no vices Other nations exhibit the 
same atrocities, but they are at least spoken of, by some, with mdigna- 
tion and disgust. Whenever, therefore, in the course of this Index, 
a work is characterized as excellent, admirable, or valuable, it must 
be remembered that these terms are used relatively to the narrative 
only; and it is but reasonable to expect that the force of these 
epithets will be qualified by constant advertence to the deficiencies 
just commented on. 

These deficiencies are more to be lamented, where, as sometimes 
happens, a Hmdu la the author From one of that nation we might 
have expected to have learnt what were the feelings, hopes, faiths, 
fears, and yearnings, of his subject race , but, unfortunately, he rarely 
writes unless accordmg to order or dictation, and every phrase is 
studiously and servilely turned to flatter the vamty of an imperious 
Muhammadan patron. There is nothing to betray his religion or his 
nation, except, perhaps, a certain stifiness and affectation of style, 
which show how ill the foreign garb befits him With him, a 
ifindu is an infidel,” and a Muhammadan “ one of the true fisdth,’ 
and of the holy samts of the calendar, he writes with all the fervour 
of a bigot. With him, when Hmdus are killed, “ their souls are des- 
patched to hell,” and when a Muhammadan suffers the same fate, 
** he drinks the cup of martyrdom.” He is so far wedded to the set 
phrases and inflated language of his conquerors, that he speaks of 
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‘‘ the light of Isl£m shedding its refulgenoe on the world,” of the 
blessed Muharram,” and of ^^the illustnous Book.” He usually 
opens with a “Bismillah,” and the ordinary profession of faith in 
the unity of the Godhead, followed by laudations of the holy 
prophet, his disciples and descendants, and indulges in all the most 
devout and orthodox attestations of Muhammadans. One, of the 
Hindu authors here noticed, spes^ of standing in his old age, ** at 
the head of his bier and on the brmk of his grave,” though he must 
have been fully aware that, before long, his remains would be burnt, 
and his ashes cast mto the Ganges. Even at a later period, when no 
longer “ Tibeni ac Neronis res ob meium falsse,”^ there is not one of 
this slavish crew who treats the history of his native country sub- 
jectively, or presents us with the thoughts, emotions, and raptures 
which a long oppressed race might be supposed to give vent to, 
when freed from the tyranny of its former masters, and allowed to 
express itself m the natural language of the heart, without constraint 
and without adulation. 

But, though the intrinsio value of these works may be small, 
they will still yield much that is worth observation to any one who 
will attentively examine them. They will serve to dispel the mists 
of ignorance by which the knowledge of India is too much obscured, 
and show that the history of the Muhammadan period remains yet 
to be written. They will make our native subjects more sensible 
of the immense advantages accruing to them under the mildness and 
and eqmiy of our rule If mstruotion were sought for from them, 
we should be spared the rash declarations respectmg Muhammadan 
India, which are frequently made by persons not otherwise ignorant. 
Characters now renowned only for the splendour of their achieve- 
m^ts, and a succession of victories, would, when we withdraw the 
veil of flatteiy, and divest them of rhetonoal flourishes, be set forth 
in a truer light, and probably be held up to the execration of man- 
kind. We should no longer hear bombastio B£bds, enjoying under 
our Gbvemment the highest degree of personal liberty, and many 
more political privileges than were ever conceded to a conquered 
nation, rant about patriotism, and the d^;radation of their present 
position. If they would dive into any of the volumes mentioned 
^ Tacitus, Annal.f !• 1. 
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herein, it would take these young Brutuses and Phooions a very 
idiort time to learn, that m the days of that dark period for whose 
return they sigh, even the bare utterance of their Tidioulous fantasies , 
would have been attended, not with silence and contempt, but 
with the severer disciphne of molten lead or empalement. We 
should be compelled to listen no more to the clamours against 
resumption of rent-free tenures, when almost every page wiU show 
that there was no tenure, whatever its designation, which was not 
open to resumption m the theory of the law, and which was not 
repeatedly resumed in practice Should any ambitious functionary 
entertain the desire of emulating the ‘^exceedingly magmfical” 
structures of his Moghal predecessors,^ it will check his aspirations 
to learn, that beyond palaces and porticos, temples, and tombs, there 
is httle worthy of emulation. He will find that, if we omit only three 
names m the long Ime of Dehli Emperors, the comfort and happi- 
ness of the people were never contemplated by them , and with the 
• exception of a few sarais* and bridges, — and these only on roads tra- 
versed by the imperial camps — ^he will see nothmg m which purely 
selfish considerations did not preyail. The extreme beauty and ele- 
gance of many of their structures it is not attempted to deny ; but 
personal vanity was the mam cause of their erection, and with the 
small exception noted above, there is not one which subserves any 
purpose of general utility. His romantic sentiments may have been 
excited by the glowmg imagery of Lalla Sookh, and he may have 


^ This was the grandiloquent declaration of a late GoTemor-General [Lord Ellen- 
borough] at a farewell banquet given to him by the Court of Directors But when 
hiB head became turned by the laurels which the victones of others placed upon his 
brow, these professions were forgotten , and the only monument remaining of his 
peaceful aspirations, is a tank under the palace walls of Dehli, whicn, as it remains 
empty during one part of the year, and exhales noxious vapours during the other, has 
been voted a nuisance by the inhabitants of the impenal city, who have actually pe- 
titioned that it may be Med up again. 

* The present dilapidation of these buildmgs is sometimes adduced as a proof of 
our indifference to the comforts of the people. It is not considered, that where they 
do exist in good repair, they are but htole used, and that the present system of 
Government no longer renders it necessary that travellers should seek protection 
within fortified enclosures. If they are to he considered proo& of the solicitude of 
former monarohs for their subjects* welfare, they are also standing memonals of the 
weakness and ioeffimenoy of their admmistratiOD. Add to which, that many of the 
extant sar&is were the offspring, not of imperial, hut of private libecality. 
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indulged himself with visions of Jahangir’s broad highway from one 
distant capital to the other, shaded throughout the whole length by 
, stately avenues of trees, and aooommodated at short distanoe with 
sar&is and tanks ; but the scale of that Emperor’s mumfioenoe will 
probably be reduced in his eyes, when he sees it written, that the 
same work had already been in great measure accomplished by 
Sher Shdh, and that the same ment is also ascribed to a still earlier 
predecessor, nor will it be an unreasonable reflection, when he 
finds, except a ruined milestone here and there, no vestige extant of 
this magmficent highway, and this ‘‘ delectable alley of trees,” that, 
after all, that can have been no very stupendous work, which the 
resources of three successive Emperors have failed to render a more 
enduring monument^ When he reads of the canals of Firoz Shah 
and ’All Mardan Khan mtersectmg the country, he will find on 
further examination, that even if the former was ever open, it was 
used only for the palace and hunting park of that monarch, but 
when he ascertains that no mention is made of it by any of the • 
historians of Timur, who ore very mmute m their topographical de- 
tails, and that B&bar exclaims in his Memoirs, that in none of the 
Hmdustani Provinces ore there any canals (and both these con- 
querors must have passed over these canals, had they been flow- 
ing in their time), he may, perhaps, be disposed to doubt if anything 
was proceeded with beyond the mere excavation. With respect to 
’Ali Mardan Khan, his merits will be less extolled, when it is learnt 
that his canals were made, not with any view to benefit the public, 
but for an ostentatious display of his profusion, m order that the 
hoards of his ill-gotten wealth might not be approp^ted by the 
monarch to whom he betrayed his trust. When he reads that in 
some of the reigns of these kmgs, security of person and property 
was BO great, that any traveller might go where he listed, and that 
a bag of gold might be exposed on the highways, and no one dare 
touch it,’ he will lecum to exercise a wise scepticism, on ascertaining 

1 Coryat speaka of tiie ayenue, the moet incomparable 1 erer beheld ** — ^jSfrr, 

IX. 421. 

* It 10 worth while to read the comment of the wayfiiring European on this pet 
phrase. Bernier, describing his situation when he amyed at the Court of Shfijahhn, 
speaks of ** le pen d'argent qui me restoit de diyerses rencontres de yoleuxs.”— JSTirf. 
d$$ E$taU du firand Mogul, p. 5. 
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that in one of the most vigorous reigns, in which internal tran- 
quillity was more than ever secured, a caravan was obliged to remain 
six weeks at Muttra, before the parties who accompanied it thought 
themselves strong enough to proceed to Dehli,^ that the walls of 
Agra were too weak too save the city from frequent attacks of 
marauders , that Eanauj was a favourite beat for tiger-shooting, and 
wild elephants plentiful at Karra and Kalpi , * that the depopulation 
of towns and cities, which many declamatory writers have ascribed 
to our measures of policy, had already commenced before we entered 
on possession , and that we found, to use the words of the Prophet, 
‘‘ the country desolate, the cities burnt, when the sons of strangers 
came to build up the walls, and their kings to minister.” 

If we pay attention to more general considerations, aUd wish to 
compare the relative merits of European and Asiatic Monarchies, 
we shall find that a perusal of these books will convey many an 
useful lesson, calculated to foster in us a love and admiration of our 
country and its venerable institutions. 

When we see the withering effects of the tyranny and capncious- 
ness of a despot, we shall learn to estimate more fully the value of 
a balanced constitution. When we see the miseries which are en- 
tailed on present and future generations by disputed claims to the 
crown, we shall more than ever value the principle of a regulated 
succession, subject to no challenge or controversy. In no country 
have these miseries been greater than in India In no country has 
the recurrence been more frequent, and the claimants more numer- 
ous. Prom the death of Akbar to the British conquest of Dehli — a 
period of two hundred years — ^there has been only one undisputed 
succession to the throne of the Moghal Empire, and even that ex- 
ceptional instance arose from its not being worth a contest , at that 
cadamitous time, when the memory of the ravages committed by 
Nddir Sh^ was fresh m the minds of men, and the active hostility 
of the Abddli seemed to threaten a new visitation. Even now, as 
experience has shown, we should not be without claimants to the 
pageant throne, were it not disposed of at the sovereign will and 

> Captain Coyerte (1609-10) says that people, even on the high road irom Surat 
to Agra, dared not trayel, except in oarayans of 400 or 600 men — ChurchtU^ yui 
262 See Jah&iigir*s Autobiography, 117 , Jowm, J,9, Soc, i^., Jan. 1860, p. 87. 

> JSlphtmton$*i Mat , ii 241. 
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pleasure of the British Government, expressed before tilie question 
can give rise to dispute, or encourage those hopes and expectations, 
which on each occasion saonfioed the lives of so many members of 
the Boyal Family at the shrine of a vain and reckless ambition. 

It is this want of a fixed rule of succession to the throne, 
which has contributed to maintam the kingdom in a constant 
ferment, and retard the progress of improvement. It was not 
that the reigning monarch’s choice of his successor was not pro- 
mulgated; but m a pure despotism, though the will of a livmg 
autocrat carries with it the force of law, the injunctions of a dead 
one avail httle against the ‘‘lang claymore” or the “persuasive 
gloss” of a gallant or an mtnguing competitor. The very law of 
primogeniture, which seems to carry with it the strongest sanctions 
is only more calculated to excite and foment these disturbances, 
where regal descent is not avowedly based on that rule, and 
especiiJly in a country where polygamy prevails, for the eldest 
prince is he who has been longest absent from the Court, whose 
sympathies have been earliest withdrawn from the mfluence of his 
own home, whose position in charge of an independent government 
inspires most alarm and mistrust in the reigning monarch, and 
whose interests are the first to be sacrificed, to please some young 
and favorite queen, ambitious of seemg the crown on the head of her 
own child. In such a state of society, the princes themselves are 
naturally brought up, always as rivals, sometimes as adventurers 
and robbers , the chiefs espouse the cause of one or the other pre- 
tender, not for the maintenance of any principle or right, but with 
the proi^ect of early advantage or to gratify a personal predilection ; 
and probably end in themselves aspinng to be usurpers on their own 
account ; the people, thoroughly indifferent to the success of either 
candidate, await with anxiety the issue, which shall enable them to 
pursue for a short time the path of industry and peace, till it shall 
again be inteirupted by new contests ; in short, edl classes, interests, 
and institutions are more or less affected by the general want of 
stability, which is the necessaiy result of such unceasing turmoil 
and agitation. 

These considerations, and many more which will offer themselves 
to any diligent and careful peruser of the volumes here noticed, will 
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serre to dissipate the goigeons illtisions which are commonly enter- 
tained regarding the dynasties which have passed, and show him 
that, notwithstanding a ciyH policy and an nngenial dimate, whidi 
forbid our making this country a permanent home, and deriying 
personal gratification or profit from its advancement, notwithstand- 
ing the many defects necessarily inherent in a system of foreign 
administration, in which language, colour, religion, cu^^ioms, and 
laws preclude all natural sympathy between sovereign and subject, 
we have already, within the half-century of our dominion, done 
more for the substantial benefit of the people, than our predecessors, 
in the country of their own adoption, wem able to accomplish in more 
than ten times that period and, drawing augunes from the past, he 
will derive hope for the future, that, inspired by the success which 
has hitherto attended our endeavours, we shall follow them up by 
contmuous efforts to fulfil our high destmy as the rulers of India. 

^ I speak only with reference to my own Presidency, the North-Western ProTinces 
Bengal is said to be a quarter of a century behind it in every symptom of improve- 
ment, except mere English education To the North-Western Provinces, at least* 
cannot be applied the taunt, that we have done nothing, compared with the Mu- 
hammadan Emperors, with respect to roads, bndges, and canals Even here, in the 
very seat of their supremacy, we have hundreds of good distnct roads where one 
never existed before, besides the 400 miles of trunk-road, which is better than any 
mail-road of similar extent in Europe, and to which the Emperors never had anything 
in the remotest degree to be compared The bridge of Jaunpdr is the only one that 
can enter into competition with our bridge over the Hindun, and would snjBTer 
greatly by the comparison, to say nothing of those over the Ida, the Ehanaut, 
and file K&li-nadi. In canals we have been fifty times more effectiTe. In- 
stead of wasting our supply of water on the ihvolitieB of fountains, we have fertilized 
whole provinces, which had been barren from time immemorial, and this even on the 
Imes of which much was marked out by themselves, leaving out of consideration the 
magnificent works in progress in the Bohb and Kohilkhand. The scientific survey 
alone of the North-Western Provinces is sufficient to proclaim our supenonty , in 
which every field throughout an area of 52,000 square miles is mapp^ and every 
man’s possession recorded It altogether echpses the boasted measurement of Akbar, 
and is as magnificent a monument of civilization as any country in the world can pro- 
duce. Finally, be it remembered that six centunes more have to elapse before any 
thing hke a oompanson can be ibirly instituted. It la to be hoped we shall not be 
idle during that long penod. 



NOTICE OF SIR HENRY M. ELLIOT. 


Henry Miebs Elliot was one of fifteen children of the late 
John Elliot, Esq , of Pimlico Lodge, Westminster, and third son of 
that gentleman. He was bom in the year 1808 Winchester was 
chosen as the place of his education, and he entered the venerable 
College of William of Wykeham at the age of ten years. He re- 
mained at Winchester eight years, and, ere he left, was one of the 
senior prsafk^. During his residence there he devoted himself 
assiduously to the studies of the institution, and shared m its dis- 
tinctions, having gained both the silver medals for speaking. 
Eight years passed at Winchester prepared him worthily for ad- 
mission mio that further temple of learning, which may be regarded, 
in fact, as an outlying portion of the Wykhamist establishment, New 
College, Oxford. It happened that at the very time, when his future 
destination was to be determmed an opportumty presented itself, which 
was then of rare occurrence. Prom a deficiency of civil servants, con- 
sequent upon the consolidation of the British power in India, it became 
necessary to seek reinforcements, not alone from Haileybury, which 
was designed merely to supply a fixed contingent, but from new 
recruiting fields, whence volunteers might be obtained whose varied 
acquirements might compete with the special training advocated at 
the East India College * under the pressure of necessity such an excep- 
tional measure was sanctioned by Parliament. Mr. E^ot, having been 
nominated as a candidate by Campbell Maj^onbanks, was the first of 
the since celebrated list of Competition Wc^ahs to pass an examina- 
tion for a civil appointment direct to India. The exhibition of classical 
and mathematical knowledge might have been anticipated, but al- 
though a year had not elapsed since he left Winchester, where he 
had no opportunity for pursumg such studies, his proficiency in the 
Oritotal languages proved so remarkable, that the examiners at 
the Inlia House placed him alone in an honorary class. He had 
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ihus the good fortune to arrive in Calcutta with a reputation that 
his future career tended not only to maintain, but to exalt. After 
emerging from his noviciate as a writer (the term by which the 
younger civilians were then distinguished), he was appointed 
assistant to the magistrate, and collector of Bareilly, and succes- 
sively assistant to the political agent and commissioner at Delhi, 
assistemt to the collector and magistrate of Mooradabad, Secretary to 
the Sudder Board of Eevenue for the North West Provmces, and 
in 1847 he became Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department While ' oldmg this office he accompanied the 
Governor-General, Lord Hardmge, to the Punjab, upon the re- 
sources of which he drew up a most elaborate and exhaustive 
memoir. Later in pomt of time. Sir Henry Elliot filled the same 
important post during the more effective portion of Lord Dalhousie’s 
administration. His distinguished services were freely recognized 
by the Crown as weU as by the Company He received from 
the former the honour of a K.C B -ship , his reward from the 
latter was hoped for by the well-wishers of India, in the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of the North West Provmces, or the higher office 
of the Government of Madras Sir Henry died at the early age of 
forty-five, while seekmg to restore his broken health m the equable 
chmate of the Cape of Good Hope 

In 1846 Sir Henry Elliot printed the first volume of his Sup- 
plement to the Glossary of Indian Terms.” The Glossary itself 
was a pretentious work then meditated, and for which great pre- 
paration had been made by the various local governments, as it was 
mtended to comprise the whole senes of Indian terms m official use 
throughout the country, and if, m Professor Wilson’s hands, it fell 
short of public expectation, this was less the fault of the Editor, 
than of the imperfection of the materials supplied to him , while Sir 
H. Elliot’s ** Glossary,” on the other hand, received too humble a 
title, aimmg, as it did, at far higher and more important branches of 
research, — ^the history and ethnic affinities of the hereditary tnbes, 
with whom he, an isolated Enghshman, had lived so long, m mtimate 
official association, settlmg m detail the state demand upon each 
member of the Patnarohal Village Commumties of North-Western 
India. 

In 1849, Sir Henry Elliot published the first volume of his 
‘^Bibliographical Index to the Historians of Mohammedan India^” of 
which the present publication is the more mature extension. 



ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


Page 33, m line 11, for “ Khur&sAn,’’ read " Smd and Khurisdn,’' and m 
hne 13, insert “ Vol xn.*’ 

Page 129, line 11, for sixty, read ‘‘seventy ” 

„ 168, „ 3, after “ Balh4r,” insert “ on the land of Bardsd.” 

*„ 214, „ 20, add, “ This translation has been published 9s No. xii. 

New Senes, Selections of the Becords of the Govern* 
ment of Bombay, 1866.” 

„ 225, „ 20, omit “the.” 

„ 508, add as a note to the article on the Jats, “ See Masson’s Journey 
to Kelat, pp. 351*3 , also Zeitschnft t d. Eunde des 
Morgenlandes, YoL IIL p 209 ” 
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I. 

SALSILATU-T TAWARIKH 

OF THE 

MERCHANT SULAIMA'N, 

WITH ADDITIONS BY 

ABir ZAIDU-L HASAN, OF SFRAF 


Thb earliest information which Europe derived from the 
writings of the Arabs upon India and the lands adjacent, was 
that which the Abbe Renaudot published, in the year 1718, 
under the title Anctennes delations des Indes et de la Chine 
de deux voyageurs Mahometans qui y allerent dans le ix^ silele 
de noire By a cunous coincidence the work so translated 

happened to be the earliest work extant of the Arab geographers 
relating to India. So novel and unexpected was the light thus 
thrown upon the farther East, that the translator was accused of 
all sorts of literary crimes. Some asserted his inaccuracy, and 
pointed out the discrepancies between the statements of his work 
and the accounts of the Jesuit missionaries in China. He had 
given no precise account of his manuscripts, hence some did not 
hesitate to accuse him of downright forgery Time has shown 
the emptiness of most of these charges. From error he certainly 
was not exempt, but his faults and mistakes were those of a man 
who had to deal with a difficult subject, one which, even a centuiy 
later, long deterred M. Reinaud from grappling with it. 


VOL. X. 


1 
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EABLY ABaB GEOGEAPHEES. 


The MS. from which Benaudot made his translation was found 
by him in the library formed by the minister Oolbelrt. This col- 
lection descended to the Oomte de Seignelay ; and subsequently 
merged into the Bibliotheque Boy ale. Here in 1764 the cele- 
brated scholar Deguignes found the MS., and wrote more than 
one article upon it.^ 

In the year 1811 M. Langl^s printed the text, and pro- 
mised a translation; but he had made no progress with the 
latter at the time of his death in 1824. The text so printed 
remained in the stores of the Imprimerie Boyale until the year 
1844, when M. Beinaud published it with a translation and 
notes, prefacing the whole with a Preliminary Discourse on the 
early Geography of the East, fiill of valuable information and 
criticism. The following observations upon the work are con- 
densed from M. Bemaud'^s ; the translation is also taken from 
his 2 

The title which Benaudot gave to his book is not quite 
accurate. He speaks of two travellers, while there was only one 
who wrote an account of his own travels. The basis of the work 
and that which bears in the text the title of Book I, is the 
account written by a merchant named Sulaiman, who embarked 
on the Persian Crulf, and made several voyages to India and 
China. This bears the date 287 a.h. (861 ad). The second 
part of the work was written by Abd Zaidu-1 Hasan, of Sirdf, a 
connoisseur, who, although he never travelled in India and China, 
as he himself expressly states, made it his business to modify and 
complete the work of Sulaimdn, by reading, and by questioning 
travellers to those countries. Mas’ddi met this Abd Zaid at 
Basra, in SOS a.h« (916 a.d.), and acknowledges to have 
derived information from him, some of which he reproduced in 

> J<rar. des SaT., NoTcmbre, 1764 Notices et Extraits des HS8 , Tome i. See 
also Mem. de PAcad. des Inscnptioos, Tome zzxni. ; Jour. Asiatique, iv sene, 
T Yui., 161 , Asiatic Journal, vol xxxui., p. 234. 

’ Eelations des Voyages futes par les Arabes et les Fenans dans Tlnde et la 
Chine.** 2 Tom , 24mo , Pans, 1846. 
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his ‘‘ Meadows of €h>ld/’^ as a comparison of the following 
extracts will show. On the other hand, Abu Zaid was indebted 
to Mas^udi for some of his statements. He never mentions him 
by name, but refers to him as a ‘‘ trustworthy person.**’ The two 
works have much in common, but Mas’udi is generally more 
detailed. Abu Zaid finishes his work with these words : “ Such 
is the most interesting matter that I have heard, among the many 
accounts to which maritime adventure has given birth. I have 
refrained from recording the false stories which sailors tell, and 
which the narrators themselves do not believe. A &ithful account 
although short, is preferable to all. It is God who guides us m 
the right way.” 


nXTBAOTS. 

ObserocUiona 6n (he Cotadries of India and Chinay and their Sovereigns 

The inhabitants of India and China agree that there are four great 
or prmoipal kings m the world. They place the kmg of the Arabs 
(Khalif of Baghdad) at the head of these, for it is admitted without 
dispute that he is the greatest of kings First m wealth, and in the 
splendour of his Court , but above all, as chief of that sublime reli- 
gion which nothing excels. The king of China reckons himself next 
after the king of the Arabs. After him comes the king of the 
Greeks,* and lastly the Balhard, prince of the men who have their 
ears pierced. 

The Balhar4* is the most eminent of the princes of India, and the 
Indians acknowledge his supenoniy. Every prmce in India is 
master in his own state, but all pay homage to the supremacy of the 
Bedhard. The representatives sent by the Balhari to other princes 
are received with most profound respect in order to show him 
honour. He gives regular pay to his troops, as the practice is among 
the Arabs. He has many horses and elephants, and immense wealth 
The corns which pass in his country are the Tatariya dirhams,^ each 

* [See Keinaud's Mem but Tlnde, p. 19, and Abonlf^da, I , lui.] 

* [Kdm ] * [See note A in Appendix ] 

^ [These dirhams are mentioned by almost all these early writers Idriai aaya they 
were m use at Mansdra, and alao current in the Malay Archipelago (Jaubert, p. $6 
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of whioh weighs a diiham and a half of the coinage of the king. 
Thejaio dated from the year in which the dynasty acquired the 
throne. They do not, like the Arabs, use the Hijra of the prophet, 
but date their eras from the beginning of their kings’ reigns ; and 
their kings live long, frequently reigning for fifty years. The inhabi- 
tants of the Balhard’s country say that if their kings reign and live 
for a long time, it is solely in consequence of the favour shown to 
the Arabs. In fact, among all the kings there is no one to be found 
who 18 so partial to the Arabs as the Balhara, and his subjects follow 
his example. 

Balhara is the title borne l>y all the kings of this dynasty. It is 
similar to the Cosroes (of the Persians), and is not a proper name. 
The kingdom of the Balhara commences on the sea side, at the ooun- 
tiy of Komkam [Konkan], on the tongue of land which stretches to 
China. The Balhara has around him several kings with whom he is 
at war, but whom he greatly excels Among them is the ting 
of Jurz * This king mamtains numerous forces, and no other Indian 
prince has so fine a cavalry. He is unfriendly to the Arabs, still he 
acknowledges that the king of the Arabs is the greatest of kings. 
Among the princes of India there is no greater foe of the Muhamma- 
dan faith than he. His territories form a tongue of land. He has 
great riches, and his camels and horses Bxe numerous. Exchanges 
are earned on in his states with silver (and gold) in dust, and there 
are said to be mines (of these metals) in the country. There is no 
country m India more safe from robbers 

By the side of this kingdom lies that of T£fak, which is but a 

and 162) Hemaud suggests that the term is intended to represent stature,” and 
that the coins were tetrahachmas (Mem snr Tlnde, p 235 , Eel. des Yoy ,ii., 16 , 
Thomas’s Prinsep, i., 86 ) In the Paris edition of Mas’ddl they are called ** T&hi- 
nya,** and Prof Cowell states that the same word is used m the Oxford MS of Ibn 
Sihurd&dba. Thu rea(fing gives weight to a suggestion made by Mr Thomas, that 
these dirhams were corns of the Tahirides, who were rcignmg m Ehurhshn, and 
ezermsed authority over Sisthn in the time of our author Salaim6n.] 

^ [Thu agrees with Ibu Khdrdhdba and Idrisi, but differs from Ibn Hauksl , see 
pe$t) 

[* Ihn Ehurdluiba concurs in thu reading, but Mas'ddi has ^^Jusr,** a near 
approach to ** Gozerat** Bemaud suggests Kanauj as the seat of thu monarchy (Eel. 
des Toy , zcr.}, hut Mas'ddi places the Bauiira or Bodha there at the same pmiod. 
The question is discussed m note A m Appendix.] 
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small state. The women are wldte, and tiie most beautiful in 
India. The king k^es at peace with his neighbours, because his 
soldiers are so few. He esteems the Arabs as highly as the Balhard 
does. 

These three states border on a kingdom called Euhmi,' which is 
at war with that of Jurz. The king is not held in very high estima- 
tion. He is at war with the Balhara as he is with the king of Jurz. 
His troops are more numerous than those of the Balhard, the king of 
Jurz, or the king of Tafak It is said that when he goes out to battle 
he is followed by about 50,000 elephants. He takes the field only 
in winter, because elephants cannot endure thirst, and can only go 
out in the cold season. It is stated that there are from ten to fifteen 
thousand men m his army who are employed m fulling and washing 
cloths. There is a stuff made m his country which is not to be found 
elsewhere ; so fine and delicate is this material that a dress mside of 
it may be passed through a signet-rmg It is made of cotton, and we 
have seen a piece of it Trade is earned on by means of kauns, 
which are the current money of the country. They have gold and 
silver m the country, aloes, and the stuff called samara, of which 
madahs are made. The stnped hushdn or JearJeaddan is found in this 
country It is an animal which has a single horn in the middle of 
its forehead, and in this horn theie is a figure like unto that of 
a man* o o o o o 

After this kmgdom there is another situated in the interior of the 
country, away from the sea. It is called K&shbin. The people are 
white, and pierce their ears. They are handsome, and dwell in 
the wilds and mountains 

Afterwards comes a sea, on the shores of which there is a kingdom 
called Kfranj.* Its kmg is poor and proud. He collects large 

^ * The ponhon of these kingdoms is discussed in note A in Appendix.] 

* [Mas'Udr gives these passages with a few verbal alterations The translation 
of the Pans edition says, They export from this country the hair called Samara, 
from which fly-whisks are made, with handles of ivory and silver These are held 
over the heads of pnncee when they give audience It is m this country that the 
animal colled an ms^idn, * the maiked,’ or vulgarly harhaddan, is found. It has one 
horn in the middle of its forehead Maijoudi, vol i , 385 ] 

* [MasMdi writes Firanj,*’ see poii, page 26 Eeinaud says ** the coast of Ooro- 
mandel perhaps it is the country of Ealinga on that coast,] 
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quantities of amber, and is equally well provided with elephants’ 
teeth. They eat pepper green in this country because it is scarce. 

o o « o • 

When the king of Sarandfb dies, his corpse is carried on a low 
carnage very near the ground, with the head so attached to the back 
of the vehicle that the ocdput touches the ground, and the hair drags 
in the dust. A woman follows with a broom, who sweeps the dust 
on to the face of the corpse, and cries out, “ 0 men, behold 1 This 
man yesterday was your king, he reigned over you and you obeyed 
his orders. See now to what he is brought ; he has bid farewell to 
the world, and the angel of death has carried off his soul. Do not 
allow yourselves to be led astray by the pleasures of this life,” and 
such like words. The ceremony lasts for three days, after which the 
body is burnt with sandal, camphor and saffron, and the ashes scat- 
tered to the winds ^ All the Indians bum their dead. Sarandfb is 
the last of the islands dependent on India. Sometimes when the 
corpse of a king is burnt, his wives cast themselves upon the pile 
and bum with it; but it is for them to choose whether they will do 
do so or not 

In India there are persons who, in accordance with their profes- 
sion, wander in the woods and mountains, and rarely communicate 
with the rest of mankind. Sometimes they have nothing to eat but 
herbs and the fruits of the forest, o o o o o Some of them 
go about naked. Others stand naked with the face turned to the sun, 
having nothing on but a panther’s skin. In my travels I saw a man 
m the poahon I have described ; sixteen years afterwards I returned 
to that country and found him in the same posture. What astonished 
me was that he was not melted by the heat of the sun. 

In all these kingdoms the nobilily is considered to form but one 
family. Power resides in it alone. The princes name their own 
successors. It is the same with learned men and physicians. They 
form a distinct caste, and the profession never goes out of the 
caste. 

The princes of India do not recognise the supremacy of any one 

1 [Mu'Udi and Idr&i gave the tame account. The former saja he had witneised 
the ceremony himaelf. Idriai refen the custom to the kings of India. Ha^oudi, 
Tome ]., 69, IdriM, po&L'\ 
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soTereign. Each one is his omi xnaster. Still the Balhar& has the 
title of “ king of kings.” 

t The Chinese are men of pleasure ; but the Tmimna condemn plea- 
sure^ and abstain &om it They do not take wine, nor do they take 
Tinegar which is made of wine. This does not arise from religious 
scruples, but from their disdain of it They say The prmce who 
drinks wine is no true king.” The Indians are surrounded by ene- 
mies, who war against them, and they say How can a man who 
inebriates himself conduct the busmess of a kmgdom ?” 

The Indians sometimes go to war for conquest, but the occasions 
are rare. I have never seen the people of one country submit to the 
authority of another, except in the case of that country which comes 
next to the country of pepper.^ When a king subdues a neighbour- 
ing state, he places over it a man belonging to the family of the 
fallen prince, who carries on the government in the name of the 
conqueror. The inhabitsmts would not suffer it to be otherwise. 

The principles of the religion of China were derived from India. 
The Chmese say that the Indians brought buddhas into the country, 
and that they have been the real masters in matters of religion. In 
both countries they believe in the metempsychosis, but there are 
some differences upon matters of detail. 

The troops of the kings of India are numerous, but they do not 
receive pay. The king assembles them only in case of a religious 
war. They then come out, and maintain themselves without 
receiving anything from the king.’ 

Book H. — The words of Aly& Zaidw-l Hasan, of Strdf — ^I have 
carefully read this book, that is to say the first book, having resolved 
to examine it and to add to it such observations as I have gathered 
in the course of my reading about voyages and the kings of the mari- 
time countries, and their peculiarities, coUectmg all the information 
1 could upon those matters about which the author has not spoken, 
o o o o 

Among the stories’ which are current in the country (of Zabaj) 

^ [Malabar.] 

* [It has bem preTiously remarked that the Balhark paid his troops.] 

* [Mas'ddi relates this story also. Ma^oudi, Tome i., 82 ] 
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about ancient times, there is one concerning a king of Kuin&*,^ the 
country which produces the aloes called kumdrf. This country is 
not an island, but is situated (on the continent of India) on that side 
which faces the country of the Arabs. There is no kingdom which 
has a more dense population than Eumdr. Here every one walks on 
foot. The inhabitants abstam from licentiousness, and from all 
sorts of wine. Nothing indecent is to be seen in this country. 
EumAr is in the direction of the kingdom of the MahAraja, of the 
island of Zabaj. There is about ten days’ sailing between the two 
kingdoms, o o o o when the wind is light the journey 
takes as much as twenty days. It is said that in years gone by the 
country of Kumar came into the hands of a young prmce of very 
hasty temper. This prince was one day seated m his palace, 
situated on the banks of a nver, the water of which was sweet like 
that of the Tigris of ’IrAk. There was the distance of a day’s jour- 
ney between the palace and the sea. The wazfr was near the king, 
and the conversation turned upon the empire of the MaharAja, of its 
splendour, the number of its subjects, and of the islands subordinate 
to it. All at once the king said to the wazir, “ I have taken a fancy 
into my head which I should much like to gratify, o o o 
I should like to see before me the head of the king of Zabaj in a 
dish.*’ o o o o These words passed from mouth to mouth, 
and so spread that they at length reached the ears of the MaharAja. 
^ o ^ ^ That king ordered his wazfr to have a thousand ves- 

sels of medium size prepared, with their engmes of war, and to put 
on board of each vessel as many arms and soldiers as it could carry. 
0 o 0 p When the preparations were ended, and everything 
was ready, the king went on board his fleet, and proceeded with his 
troops to Kumar. The king and his warriors all earned tooth- 
brushes, and every man cleaned his teeth several times a day. Each 
one carried his own brush on his person, and never parted from it, 
unless he entrusted it to his servant. The king of Kum&r knew 
nothing of the impending danger imtil the fleet had entered the river 
which led to his capital, and the troops of the Mah&raja had landed. 
The Maharaja thus took the kmg of Komar unawares, and seized 


* [The eoimtrj about Cape Knmfiri, or Comoria ] 
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upon his palace^ for the officers had taken flight. He then made a 
proclamation assuring safety to every one, and seated himself on the 
throne of Kumar. Ho had the king brought forth, o o o qxxA 
had his head cut off. The Mahardja then addressed the wazfr, 
“I know that you have borne yourself like a true minister; receive 
now the recompense of your conduct. I know that you have given 
good advice to your master if he would but have heeded it. Seek 
out a man fit to occupy the throne, and seat him thereon instead of 
this foolish fellow.” The Mahardja returned imm^^diately to his 
country, and neither he nor any of his men touched anything 
belonging to the king of Kum^ o o o o Afterwards the 
Mahardja had the head washed and embalmed, then putting it in a 
vase, he sent it to the prince who then occupied the throne of 
Kumdr, with a letter. 0000 When the news of these events 
spread among the kmga of India and China the Maharaja rose 
greatly in their estimation. From this time the kings of Kumar, 
when they nse in the morning, always turn towards the country of 
Zdbaj, and bow themselves to the ground as a mark of respect to the 
Mahdraja 

In the states of the Balhard, and m other provinces of India, one 
may see men bum themselves on a pile. This arises from the faith 
of the Indians in the metempsychosis, a faith which is rooted m their 
hearts, and about which they have not the shghtest doubt 

Some of the kmgs of India, when they ascend the throne, have a 
quantity of nee cooked and served on banana leaves. Attached to 
the king’s person are three or four hundred companions, who have 
joined him of their own free will without compulsion. When the 
king has eaten some of the rice, he gives it to his companions Each 
in his turn approaches, takes a small quantity and eats it. All those 
who BO eat the rice are obliged, when the kmg dies, 01 is slain, to 
bum themselves to the very last man on the very day of the king’s 
decease. This is a duty which admits of no delay, and not a vestige 
of these men ought to be left.* 

0000 

When a person, either woman or man, becomes old, and the senses 
are enfeebled, he begs some one of his family to throw him mto the 
1 [ Beinaudot and Eemaud refer this to the Nairs of Malabar ] 
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fire, or to drown him in the water; so firmly are the Indians 
persuaded that they shall letum to (life upon) the earth. In India 
they bum the dead. 

The island of Sarandib contains the mountain of precious stones, 
the pearl fisheries, etc, o o o o Precious stones, red, green, 
and yellow, are obtained from the mountain which rises over the 
island of Sarandib. The greater part of the stones that are found 
are brought up by the tide. The water carries them into caverns 
and grottoes, and into the places where torrents descend. There are 
men appointed to watch the gathering of these stones on behalf of 
the king. Sometimes precious stones are dug &om the depths of the 
earth, as in mines ; these stones are acoompanied by earthy matter, 
which has to be separated from them. 

The kingdom of Sarandib has a law, and its doctors assemble from 
time to time like as among us the men assemble who collect the tra- 
ditions of the Prophet. The Indians go to the doctors, and write 
from their dictation the lives of the prophets, and the precepts of the 
law There is in the island a great idol of pure gold, the size of 
which has been exaggerated by travellers. There are also temples 
which must have cost considerable sums of money. There is a 
numerous colony of Jews in Sarandib, and people of other religions, 
especially Manicheans. The king allows each sect to follow its own 
religion.^ Great licentiousness prevails in this country among the 
women as well as the men. Sometimes a newly arrived merchant 
will make advances to the daughter of a king, and she, with the 
knowledge of her father, will go to meet him in some woody place. 
The more serious of the merchants of Sirdf avoid sending their ships 
here, especially if there are young men on board. 

Among the Indians there are men who are devoted to religion and 
men of science, whom they call Brahmans. They have also their 
poets who live at the courts of their kings, astronomers, philosophers, 
diviners, and those who draw omens from the flight of crows, etc. 
Among them are divmers and jugglers, who perform most astonish- 
ing feats. These observations are especially applicable to Eanauj, a 
large country forming the empire of Jurz. 


^ [See Jaubert's Iddsi, p. 71.] 
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[Then follows an account of the Baika/tjis or Bairdgis, of the inns for 
travellers, a/nd of the courtezans attached to the ievniples.'] 

The idol called Mult&n is situated m the environs of Mansura, and 
people come on pilgrimages to it from many months distance. They 
bring thither the Indian aloes called al hkni^nU from E&mrun, the 
name of the coimtiy in which it grows. These aloes are of the finest 
quality. They are given to the ministers of the temple for use as 
incense. These aloes are sometunes worth as much as two hundred 
dinars a mana. The aloes are so soft that they will receive the impres- 
sion of a seal. Merchants buy them of the mimsters of the temple, 
o o o o 

The kings of India ore accustomed to wear earrings of precious 
stones, mounted in gold. They also wear necklaces of great value, 
formed of the most precious red and green stones Pearls, however, 
are held in the highest esteem, and are greatly sought after. * 

Formerly the dinars of Smd, each of which is worth three and a 
fraction of the ordinary dinars, were brought mto India. Emeralds 
also were imported from Egypt, mounted as seals, and enclosed in 
boxes Coral and the stone dahnap were also imported. This trade 
has now ceased 

Most of the pnnoes of India, when they hold a court, allow their 
women to be seen by the men who attend it, whether they be natives 
or foreigners. No veil conceals them from the eyes of the visitors. 


[A stone resembling the emerald.] 
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kitIbu-l masIlik wa-l mamIlik 

OP 

IBN KHURDADBA. 


Abii-l K&sim TJbaidu-lIah bin 'Abdu-llab bin Khurd&dba is 
better known as Ibn Khurdadba, a name derived from his grand- 
father, who was a fire worshipper, as the name shows, but who 
subsequently became a convert to the Muhammadan faith. Ibn 
Khurd&dba attained high office under the Khalifs, and employed 
his leisure in topographical and geographical researches, the result 
of which was his Book of Roads and Kingdoms.*^ He died in 
300 AH., or 912 A.n.^ Up to a recent date the separate indi- 
viduality of Ibn Khurd&dba was disputed, and it was argued by 
some that he was the same person as Abu Is,h&k Istakhri, and 
the real author of the ‘‘ Oriental Greography’*’ translated by Sir 
W. Ouseley, This question was set at rest by the publication of 
Istakhri’s work, and by the extracts from Ibn Khurdddba, which 
appeared in Sir H. Elliotts first volume. 

The text of Ibn Khurdadba has lately been published with a 
translation by M. Barbier de Meynard, in the Journal Asiatique 
(1865) from a copy of the MS. in the Bodleian Library, collated 
with another from Constantinople. Advantage has been taken of 
this publication to amend the translation which originally appeared 
in the original specimen of this work. The texts differ occasion- 
ally, and the leaves of one or both of the MSS. must have been 


> [See Bemaad’s Aboalfeda I., p. 57y and Joum. Adatiqne, Jan , 1865.] 
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misplaced. The notes marked P give the Paris readings, where 
the differences are such as to preclude an alteration of the Indian 
version. The passages in brackets have been taken from the Pans 
translation in addition to those published in the first edition. 

XXTBAOTS. 

[The greatest king of India is the BalharA, or king of kings 
The other sovereigns of this country are those of Jaba, Tafan, Juzr 
[Guzerat], Ghdnah, Eahml, and Kamrun. The king of Zabaj is 
called Alffkat/ o o « the king of the isle of the eastern 
sea Maharaja o o o 

The kmgs and people of Hind regard fornication as lawful, and 
wine as unlawful. This opmion prevails throughout Hmd, but the 
king of Kumdr® holds both fornication and the use of wine as un- 
lawful. The king of Sarandip conveys wine from ’Irak for his 
consumption 

The kmgs of Hind take great delight in mamtaining elephants, 
and pay largely for them in gold The elephants are, generally, 
about nmo cubits high, except those of ’Anab,® which are ten and 
eleven cubits 

The greatest kmg of India is the Balhard, whose name imports 
** kmg of kmgs.” He wears a rmg in which is msoribed the follow- 
ing sentence . “ What is begun with resolution ends with success.” 

The next emment king is he of Tafan , the third is kmg of Jdba ; 
the fourth is he of Juzr . the Tatanya dirhams are in use in his 
dominions. The fifth is kmg of ’Ana;^ the sixth is the Bahmi,® 

^ [In a subsequent passage be says, The king of Zkbaj is cidled and 

this agrees with Mas’Cidf ] 

> [Kumkr is the country about Cape Comorin, Trayancore, «tc Kazwini makes 
the same statement respecting Kumhr but he refers to Ihn Fakiyah as his autho- 
rity He adds that winc-drinkers were punished by having a hot iron placed on 
their bodies, and kept there till it got cold Many died under the infliction ] 

> [So says Sir H. Elliot’s text The Pans translahon reads, valldes 

spacienses et Stendues qui s’avancent dans la mer.’* Sulaim&n and Mas’fldi place 
these valleys near Ceylon, page 22. Eel des Voy. 128 ] 

^ [The Paris version here reads *Anah,*’ but in the Eist paragraph the name is 
given as ** Ghanah,’* Sir H EUioPs text has *Aba **] 

a [ « Bfti**"* ” in the Pam translation , ahf~% mttkikra ] 
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and between bim and tbe other kings a oonimtinioation is kept up by 
ships.^ It is stated that he has in his possession five thousand* ele^ 
phants; that his country produces cotton doths and aloe wood. 
The seventh is the king of Edmrun, which is contiguous to China. 
There is plenty of gold in this oounfcty. 

[From the frontier of Kirm&n to Mansura, eighty parasangs , this 
route passes through the country of the Zats [Jats], who keep watch 
over it. From Zaranj, capital of Sijistdn; to Multdn, two months’ 
journey. Multfin is called “ the fosrj of the house of gold,” because 
Muhammad, son of KAsim, lieutenant of A1 found fiDrty 

hahdrs of gold in one house of that city, which was henceforth called 
** House of Gold.” Faij (split) has here the sense of ** frontier,” A 
bahdr is worth 3S3 mans, and each man two rith ] * 

[CouNTBtxs OF Siiffi). — ^A1 Eairunya [Kfrbun ?*], Makr4n, AlMand 
(or rather, country of the Mods), Kandalifir, Kasr&i,® Nukfin,® Kan- 
ddbil, Kinnazbiin, Armdbil, Kanbali, Sahbin, Sadusan, Debal, Basak, 
A1 Daur [Alor], Vandin, Mult4n, Sinddn, Mandal, Salman, Sairasb, 
Eaiaj, Bumla, Ktili, Eanauj, Baruh [Broach] ’] 

There is a road through the city of Eaikuz, leading to the eastern 
countries from Persia.® 

The island of Eh4rak lies fifty parasangs from OboUa. It is a 
parasang in length and breadth, and produces wheat, palm trees, and 
vines. The island of La&t* is at a distance of eighty parasangs from 
that of Khdrak, and has cultivated lands and trees. It is two para- 

^ [The Fans Vernon reeds AXwa instead of and translatee 

^ Les Etats de ee dernier sont distants de tons lee autres d'une ann4e de marche/’] 

* [“ Ginqnante mille.” P ] 

* [A ntl is one pound Troy ] 

^ [A large town in Makr&n Marhsidu-l ] 

* [A aty in Smd. Mar&sid ] 

« [A town of T6v near Nishapfir Martujid, AbU-l Pidh, Sprenger’s Eoutes, 
Jlap4] 

* [The locality of sewral of these countnes is discussed in a note. Appz. A ] 

* [I do not find this passage in the Pans yersion* Quatremdre proposed to read 
Hormuz for Harkdz. Jour, des Say. Sep 1850 ] 

* (Sir H. Elhot*s text has “Labin," but the Pans yersion reads Lafet it is the 
^Labet’ of Idrlsi, and the * Lafet’ of Istahhrl, probably tbe Isle of Xenn ** 
Quatrembre, in Jour, dee Say Sep 1850. Sprenger's Houles, 79 ] 
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Bangs in lengiih and breadth From Ldfat to the island of Abriin 
are seven parasangs, it produces palm trees and wheat, and is a 
parasang in length and breadth. From Abrdn to the island of Khin^ 
are seven parasangs ; this island is only half a parasang in extent, 
and IS uninhabited From Khin to the island of Kfs,‘ seven para- 
Bangs ; the island is four parasangs in extent. In it axe produced 
wheat, palm trees, and the like, the inhabitants dive for pearls, 
which axe here of excellent quality. From Kfs to Ibn Kdw&i* are 
eighteen parasangs. It is three parasangs in extent. The inhabi- 
tants axe heretics, of the sect of the Ibdzites From Ibn Kdwdn to 
Armdn,^ seven paxasangs From Armun to Narmasfra® is seven 
days’ journey, and the latter is the boundary between Persia and 
Sind. From Ndrmasixd to Debal is eight days’ journey, and from 
Debal to the junction of the river Mihran with the sea is two 
parasangs. 

From Sind are brought title costus, canes, and bamboos. From the 
Mihrin to Bakar,® which is the first place on the borders of Hind, 
IS four days’ journey. The country abounds with canes in the hilly 
tracts, but in the plains wheat is cultivated. The people are wan- 
derers and robbers From this place to the Meds are two paxasangs , 
they also are robbers. From the Meds to Kol ’ are two parasangs, 
and from Kol to Sind&i is eighteen paxasangs. In the latter grow 
the teak tree and canes. From Sindan to Mali [Malabax] is five days’ 
journey, in the latter pepper is to be found, also the bamboo. 
From Mall to Balbun,® is two days’ journey, and from Balbun to the 
great sea,® is two days’ journey. At Balbun the route divides , tol- 

1 [Sir H Elhof B text and translation reads Chin *'} 

’ [Sir H Elhot*s text and translation had Fasir Quatrem^re suggested Fish, and 
the Pans Tersion gives Fis for Fish ] 

» [Or “ Benou F&vto.” P. Sir H. Elliot’s text had “ Abarkhwan ”] 

^ [“Ormuz” P] 

» [Or Narmtshlra, the “-Narm§air” of Sprenger's Boutes, and “ Nunnanshur ot 
the Maps of Firman.] 

* [Illegible m the Pans copies ] 

This IS the first mdioation we have of the Coles in this neighbourhood, if we ex- 
cept the KctfXir of Dionysius (Peneff 1148), which must be looked for in another 
diction, 

® [“ Balin,” in the Pans version ] 

• [“Lajjat,” middle of the sea, gulf, great deep.] 
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lowing the shore it t^es two days to reaoh Bds, which is a large 
place where you can take passage to Sarandfp. From B4 b to Saji^ 
and ’Askdn^ is two days’ journey, in which latter place rice is culti- 
vated. From ’Askdn to Kdra three and a half parasangs, where 
several rivers discharge. From Kura to Kilakan, Lu£r and Kanja,’ 
is two days’ journey, m all which wheat and rice are cultivated, and 
into which the wood of aloes is imported from Kimdl and other 
neighbouring places, by the fresh- water route® in fifteen days From 
Samundar to X/rasfr^ is twelve parasangs , this is a great country, 
where are elephants, buffaloes, and other cattle, and Vanous mer- 
chantable commodities The king of this country is very powerful 
From l/rasir to Ama is four days’ journey, where also elephants and 
asses are met with. [From Hubalin(‘^) to Sarandlp, two daj^s ] 

[^After this follows the dt^scnption of Pie d’ Adam In another place 
the author continues his account of India in iltese words . — ] 

There are seven classes of Hindus, viz , 1st, Sabkufrfa,® among 
whom are men of high caste, and from among whom kmgs are 
chosen. The people of the other six classes do the men of this class 
homage, and them only. 2nd Brahma, who totally abstam from 
wine and fermented liquors. Srd, Katarfa, who drmk not more than 
three cups of wine ; the daughters of the class of Brahma are not 
given m marriage to the sons of this class, but the Brahmas take their 
daughters. 4th, Sudana, who are by profession husbandmen. The 
5th, Baisura, arc artificers and domestics. The 6th, Sandalia, who 
perform menial offices. 7th, Lahud their women are fond of adom- 

1 [“Sandy" P] 

* [Sir H Elliot’s text and translation had “ Eankan, Malwa and Eanja," but 
Idrisi reproduces the names as “Kilk&y&n, Lnlu and Eanja" There can therefore 
be no doubt that the Paris Tersion now giren u most correct Kilra (EAikasar in 
Idrid) would seem to bo near the mouths of the Coleroon E&nchi is the old name of 
Konjereram.] 

* [Sprenger suggests the Godavery (Post-und Reiseronten, 80)*, but this cannot be 
if Kanja is Ebnchi ] 

* [“ Ifrtasir ** in the Pans version, for which the editor suggests Kashmir , but 
Ifr-desa [Onsea] is surely intended. The following name “ Aina*’ may poesibly be 
meant for Andhra [Telm^a] Sprenger says “ Palmiras ** ?] 

* [Elliotts text made the first syllable “ S&m.** The Pans version says “ Sabakferya 
(B les Sabiens , Ed. Sakrya) "] 

* [“ Lee Zenya mnsimens et jongleurs." P.] 
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ing themselves, and the men are fond of amnsements and games of 
skill.^ In Hind there are forty-two religious sects part of them 
believe in a Creator and Prophet (the blessing of God be upon 
them I) , part deny the mission of a Prophet, and part are atheists. 

^ None of the early Arabian Geographers notice this division into tnbes or classes, 
[but they appear to have known it, see pp 6, 10, 19 , and Idrisi reproduces this 
passage, see poit ] The Grecian Authors, on the authority of Megasthenes, divide 
the tnbes into seven, and attnbute the following offices to them, which are very 
diflerent from those assigned by Ibn Khurdhdba 




Strabo 

JDtodortta 

Arrian 

Ist Class 

Philosophers 

Philosophers 

Sophists 

2nd 

» 

Husbandmen 

Husbandmen 

Husbamkoen 

3rd 

)> 

Shepherds and 

Cowherds and 

Cowherds and shepherds 



hunters 

shepherds 


4th 


Artificers and 

Artificers 

Artificers, merchants, and 



merchants 


boatmen 

5th 

»» 

Warnors 

‘Warriors 

Warriors 

6th 

n 

Inspectors 

Inspectors 

Inspectors 

7th 

)t 

Counsellors and. 

CouubcUors and 

Assessors 



assessors 

assessors 


Vid 

8trah Geogr lib xv 

703-707 Art tan 

Tndica 11 12 Diodor Sie 

lib IT 

40, 

41 and Megasthems Fragmenta E A 

Schwanbeck, pp 42, 121, 127 


It is not easy to identify the names given by Ibn Khurdadba The first is unintel- 
ligible— -the 2nd is evident— the 3rd seems to indicate the Kshatriyas— the 4th the 
SCidras — the 5th the Yaisya— the 6th the Chandhlas— the 7th the Bfizigars and itin- 
erant jugglers 

* This IS the number ascribed by the indignant Frenchman to England — “ Forty- 
two religions ’ and only one sauce ’ The Jarai’n-l Hikhjht increases the number 
of religions in India to forty-eight, and the Babjatu-1 Tawfirlkh, m the Paris Libraryi 
sets them down as 948 See Kasimirski, 214, and Mem sur I’lnde, 49 
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III. 

MURlTJU-L ZAHAB 

OF 

AL MAS’lTDr. 


Abh-1 Hasan 'Abi, son of Husain, was a native of Baghd&d, 
and received the surname of A1 Mas’udi after an ancestor named 
Mas^ud, whose eldest son accompanied the prophet in his flight 
from Mecca to Medina.^ The greater part of Mas'udfs life was 
spent in travelling, and his wanderings extended over nearly all 
the countries subject to Muhammadan sway, and others besides. 
He says of himself that he travelled so far to the west (Morocco 
and Spain) that he forgot the east, and so far to the east (China) 
that he forgot the west. He was an acute observer, and de- 
servedly continues to be one of the most admired writers in the 
Arabic language. The fruits of his travels and observations 
were embodied in his work called “ Muruju-1 Zahab ’’ (Meadows 
of Gold), of which Ibn Khaldun, as quoted by Sprenger, says, 
“ A1 Mas’udi in his book describes the state of the nations and 
countries of the east and west, as they were in his age — that is to 
say, in 330 (332) a.h. He gives an account of the genius and 
usages of the nations , a description of the countries, mountains, 
seas, kingdoms and dynasties , and he distinguishes the Arabian 
race from the barbanans. A1 Mas‘’ddi became, through this 
work, the prototype of all historians : to whom they refer, and on 
whose authority they rely in the critical estimate of many facts 


^ [See Reinaiid*8 Aboulfeda Introd. p. Ixiv ] 
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which form the subject of their labours The date of his birth 
is not known, but he died m Egypt in 345 A h (956 a.d.) 

The first part of the ‘‘ Meadows of Gold ” was translated into 
English by Dr. Sprenger (London, 1841), and the complete text, 
with a translation into French, has since been published by MM. 
Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille (Pans, 1851). 
Both these works have been used in the preparation of the fol- 
lowing extracts 

Extbaots 

Chapter VIL — Mas'udi begins this chapter by stating it to be 
the general opinion that India was the portion of the earth in which 
order and wisdom prevailed in distant ages The Indians gave 
themselves a king, Brahma the Great, who reigned 366 years, and 
in whose times the booh Stndhind [^Siddhdnta^ and Arjabahad 
[^A'ryabhatta] were composed. His descendants have retained to 
our days the name of Brahmans They are honoured by Indians 
as forming the most noble and illustrious caste They do not 
eat the flesh of any animal, and both men and women wear 
yellow threads suspended roimd their necks, like a baldrick, to dis- 
tinguish them from the other castes of India He was succeeded by 
his eldest son Bahbud, who etgned 100 years After him came Zdmdn 
[Bdmaf], who reigned nearly 50 years He was succeeded by 
For [Porus] , who gave battle to Alexander, and was killed by that 
pnnoe in single combat, after leignmg 140 years After him came 
Dabshalim, the author of ‘‘Kalila wa Dimna,” who reigned 110 
years Balhit, the next hing, reigned 80 years, but according to 
other manuscripts, 130 years He was succeeded by Koresh 
[Harsha ‘^], who abandoned the doctrmes of the past, and mtroduced 
into India new religious ideas more smted to the requirements of the 
time, and more in consonance with the tendencies of his co- 
temporanes o o o He died after a reign of 120 years. At his 
death discord arose among the Indians, and they broke up mto 
diveis nations and tribes, each country havmg a chief of its own. 
Thus were formed the kmgdoms of Sind, Kanauj, and Kashmir 
The city of Mankir, which was the great centre of India, submitted 

^ [Sprenger’s Mas’tidS, Preface ] 
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to a* king oalled the Balhard, and the name of this prince continues 
to his successors who reign m that capital until the present time 
(832 a.hO 

India IS a vast country, extending over sea, and land, and moun- 
tains , it borders on the country of Zdbaj [Java], which is the kingdom 
of the Mahardj, the king of the islands, whose dominions separate 
India and China, but are considered as part of India. India 
extends on the side of the mountains to Khurasan and Sind, as 
far as Tibet. There prevails a great difference of language and 
religion m these kingdoms, and they are £ro(xuontly at war with each 
other. The most of them believe m the metempsychosis, or the 
transmigration of the soul. The Hindus are distinct from all other 
black people, as the Zanjis, the Damddams, and others, in point of 
intellect, government, philosophy, strength of constitution, and 
purity of colour. 

O O » « 0 

No king can succeed to the throne m India before he is forty years 
of age , nor does their sovereign ever appear before the public, except 
at certain distant intervals, and then only for the inspection of state 
affairs. In their opinion, the kings lose their dignity and brmg 
contempt on their privileges if the public gazes at them frequently 
Government is only maintained by good feelmg and by respect for 
the various dignities of the state i « o 0 o o 
Eoyalty is limited to the descendants of one family, and never goes 
to another. The same is the case with the families of the wazirs, 
kazfs, and other high officers. They are all (hereditary and) never 
ehanged or filtered 

The Hmdus abstain from dnnkmg wine, and censure those who 
consume it , not because their religion forbids it, but in the dread of 
its doudmg their reason and depnvmg them of its powers If it 
can be proved of one of their kings, that he hcus drunk (wme), he 
forfeits the crown , for he is (not considered to be) able to rule and 
govern (the empire) if his mind is affected. 

<» o o 0 0 0 

^ [The Pans translation says, ** Le pouvoir ne se maintient chez eux que par le 
despotisme et le respect de la hi^rarchie politique ’’ Sprenger's version is *^The 
measores of government most be corned by mildness m India, and by degradation 
fmm a higher rank/'] 
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The greatest of the kings of India in our tune is the Balhard, 
sovereign of the oiiy of Mankir. Many of the kings of India 
turn their faces towards him m their prayers, and they make sup- 
plications to his ambassadors, who copoie to visit them. The kingdom 
of Balhara is bordered by many oilier countries of India. Some 
kings have their temtory m the mountains away from the s^ like 
the Bai, King of Kashmir, the King of Tafan, and others There 
are other kings who possess both land and sea. The capital of the 
Bcdhara is eighty Smdi parasangs from the sea, and the parasang is 
equal to eight miles His troops and elephants are innumerable, but 
his troops are mostly infantry, because the seat of his government is 
among the mountams One of the neighbouring kings of India, 
who is far from the sea, is the Bauuia, who is lord of the city of 
Kanauj This is the title given to all the sovereigns of that kingdom. 
He has large armies m garrisons on the north and on the south, on the 
east and on the west, for he is surrounded on all sides by warlike kmgs. 

Chaptbb IX — Al-Jahiz supposes that the nver Mihran in Sind 
comes from the Nile, alleging as a proof that crocodiles live in it 
I cannot understand how he advanced this as a proof, He states 
it m his book, ** Kitdbu-V Amsar wa "ajaibu-l hulddn'^ (“On great cities 
and the wonders of the countries ”) It is an excellent work, but as 
the author has never made a voyage and but few journeys and tiavels 
through kmgdoms and cities, he did not know that the Mihran of 
Smd comes from well-known sources in the highlands of Sind, 
from the country belongmg to Kanauj in the kingdom of Bauura, 
and from Kashmir, Kandahar, and Tafan, and at length, runnmg into 
Multan, it receives the name of the Mihran of gold, just as Multan 
means boundary of gold. The king of Multan is a Kuraishite, and 
of the children of Usamah bm Lawi bm Ghalib. The caravans for 
Khurasan assemble here The lord who rules over the kingdom of 
Mansura is a Kuraishite. who is descended from Habbar bin al- 
Aswad. The crown of Multan has been hereditary in the family 
which mles at present, smce ancient times, from the bcgmnmg of 
Islam 

The nver Mihran takes its course through the country of Mansura, 
and falls near Debal into the Indian ocean. In the bays of this sea 
there are many crocodiles, as m the bay of Sindabur in the kingdom 
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of Baghara,' in India; the bay of Zabaj, in tbe dominions of the 
Maharaj, and the gulfs of the aghyab [aghb^b], which extend towards 
the island of Sarandib [Ceylon]. Crocodiles live more particu- 
larly in sweet water, and, as we have said, in the estuaries of India, 
the water of which is for the most part sweet, because the streams 
which form them are derived from the rams. 

Chaptbr XYI. — The king of India is the Balhara, the king of 
Kanauj, who is one of the kings of Sind, is Bauura this is a title 
common to all kmgs of Kanauj There is also a city called Bauur 
after its princes, which is now m the territories of Islam, and is one 
of the dependencies of Multan Through this town passes one of 
the (five) nvers, which form together the river Mihran in Sind, which 
IS considered by al- Jahiz as derived from the Nile, and by others from 
the Jaihfin of Khurasan. This Bauura, who is the king of Kanauj, 
IS an enemy of the Balhara, the king of India The king of Kan- 
dahar, who IS one of the kmgs of Sind and its mountams, is called 
Hahaj , this name is common to all sovereigns of that country. 
Fiom his domimons comes the nver Eaid, one of the five rivers 
which form the Mihran of Smd Kandahar is called the country 
of the Eahbut [Kajput*!*]. Another nver of the five is called 
Bahatil, it comes also from the mountains of Smd, and runs through 

^ [This must be intended for Balbarh,” in whose kingdom Sindhbhr seoms to hare 
been situated ] 

^ name is so given m the Pans edition, but Sprenger reads it ** Bddah ,** 

and the reference immediately afterwards to a place of the same name among the 
dependencies of Mdltkn, can hardly refer to any other than the country commonly 
called Budha. General Cunningham says this name ** is said by Gildemeister to be 
wntten JBovara m the original, for which he proposes to read Fovara for the well- 
known Pam ora From the King of Oudh’s Dictionary two different spellings are 
quoted, as Fordn and Fordn , while in Fenshta the name is either Korrah^ as wntten 
by Dow, or JSTmoar, as wntten bj Bnggs In Abu *1 Feda the name is Noda, Now 
as the name, of which so numy readings have just been given, was that of the king’s 
family or tnbe, I beheve wc may almost certainly adopt Tovara as the true readmg 
according to one spelling, and Torah according to the other In the Sansknt In- 
cnptions of the Gwabor dynasty the word is mvanably spelt Tomara Kharg Bai 
wntrs Tomdr[Tdar which is much the same as Col Tod’s Tudr^ and the 2\wdr of 
the Eumaon and Garhwkl MSS Lastly, m Gladwm’s Ay in Akban, I find Tonoro 
and Toonoorf for which I presume the onginal has Turnvar and Tanwar Fh>m a 
companson of all these vanous readings, I conclude that the family name of the Raja 
of Kanauj in a d 915, when M as’ fidi visited India, was, in aU probability, Tovar ox 
Tomar** Genl Cunningham’s Archselogicai Report Joum. As. Soc , Bengal, 1864.] 
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the country of the Eahbut, which is the country of Kandahar . the 
fourth river comes from the country of Kabul, and its mountains on 
the frontier of Sind towards Bust, Ghaznm, Zara’un, ar-Eukhaj, and 
the country of Dawax, which is the frontier of Sijistan The last of 
the five rivers comes from the country of Kashmir, The king of 
Kashmir has the name of Eai, which is a general title for all the 
kings. Kashmir forms part of Sind 

O O 0 ft o 

The kingdom of the Bautira, king of Kanauj, extends about one 
hundred and twenty square parasangs of Smd, each parasang being 
equal to eight miles of this country. This king has four armies, 
according to the four quarters of the wind Each of them numbers 
700,000 or 900,000 men The army of the north wars against the 
pnnce of Multan, and with the Musulmans, his subjects, on the fron- 
tier. The army of the south fights against the Balhara, king of Mankir 
The other two armies march to meet enemies in every direction 

ft ft ft ft ft 

Multan lb one of the strongest frontier places of the Musalmans, 
and around it there are one hundred and twenty thousand towns 
and villages. In it is the idol also known by the name of Multan 
The inhabitvants of Sind and India perform pilgnmages to it 
from the most distant places they carry money, precious stones, 
aloe-wood, and all sorts of perfumes there to fulfil their vows 
The greatest part of the revenue of the king of Multan is derived 
from the rich presents brought to the idol of the pure aloe-wood of 
Kumar, which is of the finest quality and one man of which is 
worth 200 dinars ft ft ft ft When the unbelievers march 
agamst Multan, and the faithful do not feel themselves strong 
enough to oppose them, they threaten to break their idol, and their 
enemies immediately withdraw. 

When all the rivers which we have enumerated have passed the 
^‘boundaiy of the house of gold,” which is the meaning of the 
name of Multan, they mute at about three days’ jommey below this 
city and above Mansura, at a place called Du^ab,^ into one stream^ 
which proceeds to the town of A1 Eui [Alor], winch lies on its western 

^ [Da&b ? refemng either to the country between the Ghara and the Ohm&b, or to 
that between the Fanj-nad and the Indus ] 
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bank and belongs to Mansura, where it reoeives the name of Mihran. 
There it divides into two branohes, both of which fall at the town of 
Shaklra,^ which belongs also to one of the districts of Mansura, into 
the Indian sea, under the name of Mihran of Sind, about two days’ 
journey from the town of Bebal. 

Multan is seventy-five Sindian parasangs from Mans^ Each 
parasang is eight miles, as stated above The estates and villages 
dependent on Mansura amount to three hundred thousand. The 
whole country is well cultivated, and covered with trees and 
fields. It is oonstantly at war with a nation called the Meds, who 
are a raoe of Smd, and also with other races on the frontiers of Smd 
Like Multan it is on the frontier of Smd, and so ore the towns and 
villages belongmg to it Mansura has its name from Mansur bin 
Jamhur, governor of the ’Ummayides. The king of Mansura has 
©ighty war elephants, every one of which is suppoited by five 
hundred mfantry m battle, as we have already remarked , and these 
elephants oppose thousands of horses. 

o o o o o 

Let us now resume our short account of the kings of Smd and 
India. The language of Smd is different from that of India Smd 
is the country which is nearer the dommions of the Moshms, India 
is further from them. The inhabitants of Mankir, which is the 
capital of the Balhar^ speak the Kiriya language, which has this 
name from Kira, the place where it is spoken On the coast, as in 
Saimur, Subara, Tana, and other towns, a language called Lanya* 
IS spoken which has its name from the sea which washes these 
countnes; and this is the Larawi sea, which has been descnbed 
above On this coast there are great nvors, which run from the 
soulh, whilst all other rivers of the world flow from north to south, 
excepting the Nile of Egypt, and the Mihran of Smd, and a few others. 
0 o • Of all the kings of Smd and India, there is no one who pays 
greater respect to the Musulmans than the Balhara. In his kingdom 
Isl^m IS honoured and protected o o o money consists of 
dirhams, called Tahinya,* each weighing a dirham and a half They 

^ [The Sansknt “ Skgara.'* See Mem but ITnde, p 215 ] 

* [Sansknt the country about the mouth of the Nerhudda ] 

* [Sprenger reads this Talatawiya, as does another Pans MS. See note page 3 ] 
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are impressed with the date of the reign The Balhard possesses 
many war elephants. This country is also called Kamkar On one 
side it IS exposed to the attacks of the king of Juzr [Guzerat] ; a 
king who is nch in horses and camels, and has a large army, 
o O o o o 

Next comes the country of Tafan The king is on fnendly terms 
with the neighbouring sovereigns and with the Moslims , his military 
forces are less considerable than those of the kings whom we have 
named 

o o o o o 

Beyond this kmgdom is that of Eahma, which is the title for their 

kings, and generally at the same time their name His dominions 

border on those of the king of Juzr [Guzerat], and, on one side, on 
those of the Balhara, with both of whom he is frequently at war 
The Ealima has moie troops, elephants, and horses, than the Balhara, 
the kmg of Juzr and of Tafan When he takes the field, he has no less 
than fifty thousand elephants He never goes to war but m winter, 
because elephants cannot bear thirst. His forces ore generally 
exaggerated, some assert that the number of fullers and washers 
in his camp is from ten to fifteen thousand o o « o o 
kmgdom of Kahma extends both along the sea and the continent 
It IS bounded by an inland state called the kingdom of Eaman 
The inhabitants are fair, and have their cars pierced They have 
elephants, camels, and horses Both sexes are generally handsome. 

Afterwards comes the kmgdom of Firanj,* which has power both 
on land and sea, It is situated on a tongue of land which stretches 
into the sea, from whence large quantities of amber ore obtamed. 
The country produces only little pepper, but barge numbers of ele- 
phants are found here The kmg is brave, haughty, and proud, but 
to tell the truth he has more haughtmess than power, and more 
^nde than courage. 


^ [Sulaiman writes this same Kiranj ” See note ante, p 5 ] 
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IV. 


KIT^BU-L AKKLtM, 

07 

AUir IS,HAK, AL ISTAKHRf. 


Shaikh Abij Is^hak received the cognomen of Istakhri from his 
native city of Istakhr or Persepolis, and he is also called Al 
Farsi, from the province of Fars m which that city is situated. 
His travels extended through all the Muhammadan countries, 
from India to the Atlantic ocean, from the Persian Gulf to the 
Caspian Sea. The time of his journies and the date of his work 
have not been precisely determined, but it is certain that he wrote 
about the middle of the tenth century (340 A h., 951 A.D.). He 
was a little antenor in point of time to Ibn Haukal, but these two 
travellers met in the valley of the Indus, and exchanged observa- 
tions A comparison of the following extracts will show how Ibn 
Haukal availed himself of his cotemporary's writings, and made 
them the basis of his own work. The text of Istakhri’s “ Book 
of Climates '' was published in lithography by Dr. Moeller, at 
Gotha, in 1839, under the title “ Liber Cltmatum It is a fac- 
simile of the MS. in the Gotha Library, which is the only one in 
Europe; but, although the lithography has evidently been exe- 
cuted with great care, the work is unsatisfactory, for the MS. is 
very faulty in the spelling of proper names. A translation from 
the same into German was printed at Hamburg in 1846, by Dr. 
Mordtmann, as ^^Las Such der Lander.'"' The portion relating 
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to Sijist^n was translated into Italian by Signor Madmi, and 
published at Milan in 1842.^ 

EXTBAOTS. 

The country of Smd and the bordering lands are inserted in one 
map, which thus contains the country of Sind and portions of Hind, 
Kirm6n, Tur4n, and Budha. 

CiriES OP Sind — Mansdra, Hebal, Nfrur* [Niiun], Kalwi [Kal- 
lari], Annari, Balwi [Ballarf], Maflwahf, Nahraj, Baniya, Manhd- 
narf [Manjdban], Sadusan, and Al Buz [Alor] 

Cities op Hind — Amhal,^ Kambdya, Subara, Smddn, Saimur, 
Multan, Jandrud, and Basmand 

From Kambaya to Saimur is the land of the Balhard, and in it 
there are several Indian kings. It is a land of infidels, but there are 
Musalmans in its cities, and none but Musalmans rule over them 
on the part of the Balhara There are Jama’ masjids m them The 
city in which the Balhara dwells is Mankfr, which has an extensive 
teriitory 

Mansura is about a mile long and a mile broad, and is surrounded 
by a branch of the Mihran The inhabitants are Musalmans. The 
date tree and the sugar cane grow hero The land of Mansura also 
produces a fruit of the size of the apple, which is called Laimun, and 
is exceedingly sour The land also produces a fruit called Ambaj 
(mango), which is like tlie peach. The price of them is low, and 
they aie plentiful The dress of the people is like that of the 
people of ’Irak, but the dress of their kings resembles that of the 
kings of India in respect of the hair* and the tunic 

Multan IS a city about half the size of Mansura There is an idol 
there held in great veneration by the Hindus, and every year people 
from the most distant parts undertake pilgrimages to it, and brmg to 
it vast sums of money, which they expend upon the temple and on 

^ [See Beinaud's Aboulfeda, Introd p Ixxxi , and the prefaces to Moeller and 
Mordtmann’s works ] 

’ OirJ'O 

* [“ Fkmhar* and ^^Kfimhal” below.] 

^ for this we have (trowsers) in the some passage as quoted 

by Ibn Haukal See post, page 34 
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those who lead there a life of devotion. The temple of the idol is a 
strong edifice, situated in the most populous part of the city, in the 
market of Mult&n, between the beusar of the ivory dealers and the 
shops of the coppersmiths. The idol is placed under a cupola in the 
midst of the building, and the ministers of the idol and those devoted 
to its service dwell around the cupola. In Multdn there are no men 
either of Hmd or Sind who worship idols except those who worship 
this idol and m this temple The idol has a human shape, and is 
seated with its legs bent m a quadrangular posture on a throne made 
of bnck and moitar Its whole body is covered with a red skin like 
morocco leather, and nothing but its eyes are visible. Some believe 
that the body is made of wood, some deny this , but the body is not 
allowed to be uncovered to decide the point The eyes of the idol 
are precious gems, and its head is covered with a crown of gold. It 
sits m a quadrangular position on the throne, its hands resting upon 
its knees, with the fingers closed, so that only four can be counted 
When the Indians make war upon them and endeavour to seize the 
idol, the inhabitants bring it out, pretending that they will break it 
and bum it. Upon this the Indians retire, otherwise they would destroy 
MultAu. Mansura is more fertile. At half a parasang from Multan there 
IS a large cantonment,^ which is the abode of the chief, who never 
enters Multin except on Fridays, when he goes on the back of an 
elephant, m order to join in the prayers of that day The governor 
18 of the tnbe of Kuraish, and is not subject to the ruler of Mansura, 
but reads the khutba in the name of the khalifa 

Samand* is a small city situated like Multan, on the east of the 
river Mihran, between each of these places and the nver the 
distance is two parasangs The water is obtamed from wells 

The city of A1 Eur approaches Multan m size It has two 
walls IS situated near the Mihran, and is on the borders of 
Mansura. 

Niriir^ is half way between Behai and Mansura. 

From Saimur to Fimhal, in Hmd, and from Fdmhal to Makran 

^ camp] 

* [“ fiasmand** aboTc and below ] 

^ See note A in Appx ] 
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and Budha, and beyond that as far as the boimdanes of Mult^, all 
belong to Smd Budha is there a desert 

The people of Muit^ wear trousers^ and most of them speak 
Persian and Smdf, as in Mansura. 

Makran is a large territory, for the most part desert and barren. 
The largest city in Makran is Kannazbun ^ 

Kandabfl is a great city, The palm tree does not grow there It 
is in the desert, and withm the confines of Budha. The cultivated 
fields are mostly irrigated Vines grow there, and cattle are pastured. 
The vicimty is fruitful Abil is the name of the man who subdued 
this town, which is named after him 

Distances — ^From Tiz* to Tir [Kfz] about five days From 
Kiz® to Kannazbun two days. Going from Kannazbun to Tiz, in 
Makran, the road passes by Kiz From Kannazbun to Darak three 
days. From lUsak to Fahalfahuh^ three days From thence to 
Asghafe® two days From thenoe to Band one day. From Band to 
Bah* one day. From thence to Kasrkand^ one day From Riz to 
Armabil® six days. From Axmabil to Kambali® two days From 
thence to Debal four days From Mansura to Debal six days From 
Mansura to Multan twelve days. From Mansura to Turan fifteen 
days. From Mansura to the nearest frontier of Budha five days. 
From Budha to Tiz about fifteen days. The length of Makran from 
Tiz to Kasdan is about fifteen days From Multan to the nearest 
border of the tongue (of land) known as Biyalas^® about ten days. 
Here the Mihran must be crossed to get into the land of Budha. 


1 Mordtmann reads ‘‘Finan,” but see note A xn Appx ] 

* [The port of that name ] 

3 [** Kedge '' of the maps ] 

* [The other authorities agree in reading this Fahalfahara except the Marhsidu-1 
Itt , which makes it “ Fahafahrat,*’ and calls it “a well known town in Makr^oi ** 
See Idrisi ] 

[Ibn Haukal and IdrM haye “Asfaka ” Tho Esfaka” of the maps north of 
Geh, in Makr&n ] 

« [The modem Geh ] 

’ [This 18 still a place of some note ] 

« [See note A m Appx ] 

® [ This must have been on the coast of Lus. See Idrisi ] 

10 
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From Eandabil to Mansura eight days From Eandabil to Multan, 
by the desert, about ten days Between Mansura and Kamhal' eight 
days. From Eamhal to Kambaya four days. From Kambaya to the sea 
about two parasangs. From Kambaya to Surabaya about four days, 
and S^baya is about half a parasang from the sea. Between 
Surabaya and Sindan about five days. From Sindan to Saimur 
five days. Between Saimur and Sarandib fifteen days. Between 
Multan and Basmand about two days. From Basmand to 
A1 Kuz three days. From A1 Euz to Annari four days. From 
Annari to Kallari two days. From thence to Mansura one day. 
From Debal to Tiz four days. From thence to Manjabari two 
days. From Kalwi* [Kallari] to Maldan [Multan?] about four 
days. Baband^ lies between Mansura and Kamhal at one day’s 
journey from Mansura 

There is a nver in Smd called the Mihran * It is said that it springs 
from the summit of a mountain from which many affluents of the 
Jihun nse® The Mihran passes by the borders of Samand^ and 
A1 Bur (Alor) to the neighbourhood of Multan , from thence to 
Mansura, and onwards until it joms the sea to the east of Debal 
Its water is very sweet It is said that there are crocodiles in it as 
large as those of the Nile. It rises like as the Nile rises, and man- 
dates the land, which on the subsidence of the water is sown m the 
maimer we have described in the land of Egypt The Smd Bud is 
about three stages from Multan. Its water is very sweet, even 
before it joins the Mihran Makran is mostly desert, and has very 
few nvers. Their waters flow mto the Mihran on both sides of 
Mansura. 

1 [The text has K&bal, but there can be uo doubt that Ehmhal is meant ] 

* 

3 [iXjl' in the text, which can only be rendered by guess Ibn Haukal and 
Idrisi have “ B&niya ”] 

* [The Mar&sidu-l Ittilh* quotes this with some variations in the names ] 

* ] 

* [Razwini in quoting this passage calls the place Samandur 
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ASHKA'LU-L BILAD 

OB THE 

KITABU-L MASALIK WA-L MAMALIK. 

OP 

IBN HAUKAL. 


In one of the Royal Libraries of Lucknow there is a very old 
Arabic manuscript, written a h 589 (1 1 93 a d ). The title, “ Ash- 
kalu-l Bildd,’’ Diagrams of the countiies (of Islam), is given in 
the Postscript. It contains maps and a geographical description 
of several countries. The first leaf is wanting It contained in 
folio recto in all probability the beginning of the preface, and in 
folio vereo the map of the world ; apparently the greater portion of 
the preface is preserved. The plan of the work is thus stated — 
“ Then (after having given a map of the world) I have devoted a 
separate diagram to every country of Islam, in which I show its 
frontiers, the shape of the country, the principal towns, and in fact 
everything necessary to know. The diagrams are accompanied by a 
text. I have divided the dominions of Isldm into twenty coun- 
tries. I begin with Arabia, for this peninsula contains the Kabah 
and Mecca, which is unquestionably the most important city and 
the centre of the peninsula. After Mecca I descnbe the country 
of the Bedouins ; then I proceed to the description of — 2. the 
Persian Gulf, which surrounds the greater part of Arabia ; 8. the 
Maghrib; 4. Egypt; 6. Syria, 6. Tin Mediterranean, 7. Me- 
sopotamia; 8. Trdk; 9. Khuzistfo; 19. Ears; 11, Kirmkn ; 
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12, Mansdra, and the adjacent countries,^ which are Smd, India, 
and part of the Muhammadan territory, 13. ^zarbaijdn; 14. 
the district of the Jibdl ; 15. Dailam : 16 the sea of the Khazar 
(i e. the Caspian) ; 17. the steppes between Fdrs and Khurdsdn ; 
18. Sijistdn and the adjacent countries ; 19. Khurdsan , 20. Mfi 
wdrdu-n nahr.” Of every one of the above countries there seems 
to have been ongmally a map, but two have been lost (viz.. Nos. 
6 and 10), and some have been transposed (as well as several leaves 
of the text) by the bookbinder. It was copied in A H. 589, as it is 
stated in the postscript, from a very correct copy, and with great 
care. The copyist has added in a few instances marginal notes, 
which prove that he took an interest in what he wrote, and that 
he was acquainted with the subject. On comparing this work 
with the “ Book of Eoads and Kingdoms ■” of Ibn Haukal, I 
find it almost verbatim the same, so much so, as to leave no 
doubt tliat it is a copy of Ibn HaukaFs work under an unusual 
name. As there are only two copies m Europe, one of 
which is very bad, this MS is of considerable value. ^ The 
following extract is translated from the Ashkdlu-1 Bildd, 
followed by a passage from Ibn Haukal, in the part where 
the Lucknow manuscript was deficient, or which probably the 
transcriber neglected to copy. [The map is fiom the Ashkdlu-1 
Bilad, and is very similar to that of Istakliii, as pubhshed by 
Moeller.] 

[The real name of Ibn Haukal was Muhammad Abu-1 Kdsim, 
and he was a native of Baghdad. When he was a child the 
power of the Khalifs had greatly declined, and Baghd&d itself 
had fallen into the hands of the Turks. On attaininir manhood 
he found himself despoiled of his mhentance, so he resolved to 
gratify a natural taste, and to seek to mend his fortunes by tra- 
velling and trading m foreign countnes. He left Baghdad in 381 

^ Here a npace of abont six inches square is left blank, and in the margin are 
the words ** This space is for the map of the world, but it is not large enough, there- 
fore the copyist has deviated from the onglnal from which he transcnb^, and it 
stands in the preceding page ” 

2 [Uri BodL Codd MSS , Cat , p 209 ] 
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A.H. (943 A.D ), and after passing through the various lands under 
Musulm&n rule, he returned to that city in 358 A.H, (968 A.D.). 
The following year he was in Africa, and he seems to have 
finished his work in 366 a,h. (976 a.d.). His book received the 
same title as that of Ibn Khtirdadba, or “ Book of Roads and King- 
doms, and he says that his predecessor^'s work was his constant 
companion.^ His obligations to Istakhii have been already men- 
tioned. M. Uylenbroek translated part of the work in his “Irac© 
persicm descriptio,” and Gildemeister has given the “ Descriptio 
Smdiae” in his “Scriptorum Arabum de Rebus Indicis,’’ etc. 
Part of the Ashk&lu-l Bildd relating to Khurds&n has been trans- 
lated by Col Anderson, and was published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol, xxii.] 

Extbaots. 

From the sea to Tibet is four months’ journey, and from the sea of 
Fars to the country of Kanauj is three months’ journey 

<^090 

I have placed the country of Sind and its dependencies in one 
map, which exhibits the entire country of Smd, part of Hind, and 
Turan and Budha ^ On the entire east of this tract there lies the sea 
of Fars, and on the west, Kirman and the desert of Sijistan, 
and the countries subject to it. To the north are the countries 
of Etind, and to the south is the desert lying between Makran 
and Kufs,® beyond which is the sea of Fars This sea is to 
the east of the above-mentioned territories, and to the south 
of the said desert, for it extends from Saimur on the east to 
Tiz,^ of Makran, it then bends round the desert, and encircles 
Eirm4n and Fars. 

The chief cities of this tract are the following * In Makran, — 

> [Eeinaud’s Aboulf^da, Introd , p Ixxxii ] 

> Gildemeister, in his edition of Ibn Haukal, reads this Bodha See note A in the 
Appx. 

3 [Mountains in Kirm&n, near the coast.] 

^ [This name is not, to be found in Sir H. Elhot’s text, but it was given in the 
translation, and it is also in Ibn Haukal, so that it is nght without doubt.] 
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Tis,^ Eabar [Elz], Eabiyim [Eannazbim], Darak, Basak the city of 
schisioalics, Bih, Nand [Band], Easrkand, Asfaka, Fahalfahara, 
Musli, Yusli [Eambali], Armuil [Armabfl]. In Turdn, — ^Ma- 
hall Eanik&nan, Sura and Easdar. In Budha, — Eandabil In 
Sind, — ^Mansura, whioh, m the Smd language, is called Bamiwdn,* 
Debal, Nirun,* Fdlid [Eallari], Abri [Annan], Balzi [Ballan], Mas- 
wahi, Hard], Bania, Manjabari, Sadusan, Aldur. In Hind, — 
Fdmhal, Eaxnbaya, Surbarah, Sindan, Saimur, Multan, Hadrawur 
[Jadrdwar, or Jandrud], and Basmat. These are the cities of these 
countries which are known to me/ From Eambdya to Saimdr is the 
land of the Balhara, and in it there are several Indian kings ^ It is 
a land of infidels, but there are Musulmans in its cities, and none but 
Musulmans rule over them on the part of the Balhara There are 
many mosques m these places, where Muhammadans assemble to 
pray. The city m which the Balhara resides is Mankir, which has 
an extensive territory.* 

Mansura is about a mile long and a mile broad, and is surroimded 
by a branch of the Mihran. It is like an island, and the inhabitants 
are Musulmans. The king of the country is one of the tribe of 

^ Gildemoster's Temon of Ibn Haukal gives the names as follows — In Mekran 
there are Taiz, Konnazbiir, Darek, B&sek, Keh, Easrfaod, Adhafa, Fahalfahara, 
Mashk&i Kambala, Armhll In Thdrhn, — Majak, Kizkhn&n, Shura, Kazdhr In 
Bodha, — KandhMl In Smd, — Maiisdra, Daibal, BirCn, Valark, Ayarh, Balrk, Mas- 
Tkhi, Fahraj, Bania, Manhatara, Saddstan, Itdx, JandarCz In Hmd, — K&muhul, 
Eamb&ya, Si^&ra, As&nl, Hanhvil, Sindkn, Saunur, Bhm Battan, Jandarha, Sanda« 
r(a {pe rebut p 164 ) — Ouseley gives them thus Alis, Kusr, Fermoun, 

Berek, Basek, Eesrbend, Eelaahereh, Meski, Meil, Armaiel, Mebali, Kibrkaman, 
Soreh, Eandkbfl, Mansourah or Sindiah, Banbul, Merom, Manooi, Ajn, Baloui, 
Mesonahi, Beheqe, Maseh, Meshan, Sedousan. ifirxmtal Geography^ p 147 ] 

* M&miwan ” in Sir H. Elliot’s text, which is very badly prmted ] 

* In the Ashkalu-l Bil^ this is plainly either Birdii, or NirUn, as suggested by M 
Gildemeister. The original text which he has given of Ibn Haukal h^ no resem- 
blancfi to either name. 

^ [Ibn Haukal adds that there are other more distant places such as Farzhn and 
Kanauj in the deserts, to which only merchants go.] 

^ [Ghldemeister’s translation of Ibn Haukal here adds, Cm fabularum Lber scnp- 
tus est. Komeh habet a regno, eodem modo quo Ghkna et Kaugha et aha regionis 
fimal et regis nomma sunt*’ There is no mention of this in the Ashk&lu-l Bilkd.] 

< There is nothing like this m Gildemeister*s version, but the assertion corresponds 
with the statement of MasTCdf. [Instead of this passage Gildemeister says, ** In 
us omnibus preces flont, non omissa publica per sohtaa formuias indictione. Bsgnum 
hen late patet.**] 
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Enrai^, and is said to be a descendant of Hub£d, the son of Aswad. 
He and his ancestors ruled over this country, but the Khutba is read 
in the name of the Khalifa The climate is hot, and the date tree 
grows here, but there is neither grape, nor apple, nor ripe date 
(tainr), nor walnut in it. The sugar cane ^ows here. The land 
also produces a fruit of the size of the apple, which is called Laimun, 
and is exceed' ngly acid. The place also yields a fruit called Ambaj 
(mangoe), resembling the peach m appearance and favour. It is 
plentiful and cheap.^ Prices are low and there is an abundance of 
food. 

Ihe current com of the country is stamped at Kandahar ; one of 
the pieces is equivalent to five dirhams. The Tatori com also is 
current, each bemg in weight equal to a dirham and a third.* They 
likewise use dinars The dress of the people of the place is the 
same as that worn by the inhabitants of ’Irak, except that the dress 
of the sovereigns of the country resembles m the trousers* and tunic 
that worn by the kmgs of Hind. 

Multan is about half the size of Mansura, and is called *^ilm 
boundary^ of the house of gold ” There is an idol there held m 
great veneration by the Hmdus, and every year people from the 
most distant parts undertake pilgrimages to it, and brmg vast 
sums of money, which they expend upon the temple and on 
those who lead there a life of devotion. Mult£n derives its 
name from this idoL The temple of the idol is a strong edifice, 
situated in the most populous part of the city, m the market 
of Multan, between the bazar of the ivory dealers and the shops 
of the coppersmiths. The idol is placed under a cupola in the 
centre of the building, and the mmisters of the idol and those 

^ [Here there xniut hare been a Ime omitted from the text as printed by Sir H 
Elhdt ] 

* [“ Drachmam cum octava parte Talentes ” Gildemeisier ] 

* Gildemeister has “ in cnnibus et tunicis ** See Kemand, 
Jl£ein sur V I 237 ] 

* Tbe Ashkfidn-l Bilhd says “ burj/* or bastion, which at first sight would seem a 

more probable reading , but tbe reasons assigned for reading tbe word far] ** are so 
strong, as set forth by M Hamaker, in his note to the Defcrtptxo Ira^ (p 67), 

that we are not entitled to consider as the correct reading [Quatrem^re 

concurs in reading ^^faq” Jbtir See also Ibn Khurdkdba and the 

account given in the Chaoh-nhma ] 
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devoted to its servioe dwell around the cupola. In Multdn there are 
no men, either of H in d or of Sind, who worship idols, except those 
who worship this idol and in this temple. The idol has a human 
shape, and is seated with its legs bent in a quadrangular posture,^ 
on a throne made of bnok and mortar. Its whole body is 
covered with a red skin like morocco leather, and nothing but 
its eyes are visible. Some believe that the body of the idol is 
made of wood; some deny this; but the body is not allowed 
to be uncovered to decide this point. The eyes of the idol are 
precious gems, and its head is covered with a crown of gold. The 
hands rest upon the knees, with the fingers all closed,’ so that only 
four can be counted.’ The sums coUeeted from the offermgs of the 
pilgTims at the shrine are taken by the Amir of Multan, and distri- 
buted amongst the servants of the temple As often as the Indians 
make war upon them and endeavour to seize the idol, they* brmg it 
out, pretending that they will break it and bum it. Upon which the 
assailants retire, otherwise they would destroy Multan. There 
i0 a strong fort m Multan. Prices are low, but Mansura is 
more fertile and populous The reason why Multdn is designated 
‘‘ the boundary of the house of gold ” is, that the Muhammadans, 
though poor at the time they conquered the pletce, enriched them- 
selves by the gold which they found in it. About half a parasang from 
Multdn are severed edifices called Chandrdwdr,® the cantonment of 
the chief, who never enters Multan, except on Fridays, and then on 
the back of an elephant, in order to join m the prayers of that day. 
The Governor is of the tribe of Kuraish, of the sons of Sam4h, the 
son of Lawi, who first occupied the place He owes no allegiance to 
the chief of Mansura. He, however, always reads the Khutba m the 
name of the Khalifa. 

* Ibn Haukal says, “ witb expanded fingers ” Zakariyfi Eazvinl, following Is- 
takhrl, says ** closed hands " The Ashkhln-l Bilfid conenrs with Ishtakhri, as quoted by 
M. Kosegarten De Mohammed^ Ibn Batuta^ p 27 Idrlsi speaks of four hands, 
instead of four fingers, and a very slight change in the original would ai thonze that 
reading See po»t 

^ [Sir B Elliot's pnnted text terminates here, and so the remainder of the trans- 
lation has not been reTised.] 

* [According to Kazwinl it is the Mnsnlmbns who do this ] 

* This most resembles the word m the Ashkbln-l Bilbd. See Note A. m Appx. 
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Basmad is a small city, situated like Multdn and Cliaxidr^wdr, on 
the east of the nver Mihran. This river is at the distance of a para- 
sang from each of the places mentioned The inhabitants use well 
water for drink. Basmad has a fort. 

The country [city] of Alrur* is as extensive as Multdn. It has 
two walls, 18 situated near the Mihr^, and is on the borders of 
Mansura. 

The city of Debal is to the west* of the Mihrdn, towards the sea. 
It IS a large mart, and the port not only of this but neighbouring 
regions. Debal is remarkable for the richness of its gram cultiva- 
tion, but it is not over-abundant in large trees or the date tree. It 
is famous for the manufeuiture of swords.* The inhabitants gener> 
ally mamtam themselves by their commerce. 

The country of Nirun is between Debal and Mansura, but rather 
nearer to the latter Manjabari is to the west of the Mihrdn, and 
there any one who proceeds from Debal to Mansura will have to 
pass the nver, the latter place being opposite to Manjabari 

Maswahi, Harj, and Sadusan,^ aire also situated to the west of the 
Mihrdn * 

On the road between Mansura and Multan, and on the east of the 
Mihrdn, but distant from it, are two places called Ibri and Labi 
[Annan and Kallari] * 

Mdildi [Ballarf] is also near the Mihran, and on the western 
bank, near the branch which issues from the nver and encircles 
Mansura. 

Bilha [Bdnia] is a small city, the residence of ’Umar, the son of 
’Abdu -1 ’Aziz Habbdn, of the tnbe of Kuraish, and the ancestor of 
those who reduced Mansura 

1 [Alor See Note A la Appx ] 

a Ibu Haukal says to the east The text of the Ashkhlu-1 Bilkd is plain on thia 
point, and the Map also represents Dehal to the west. 

» M Gildemeister translates this “ locus stenlis est,” which is scarcely consistent 
with the previous assertion about the cultivation, in which also his copy does not 
concur— “ Agros non habet imguos ” 

• [See Note A in Appx ] 

• [Ibn Haukal adds, “ These cities are about equal to each other ’*] 

• [Abd-l Fidk refers to this passage (p. 347 Text), in speabng of Annarl and 
KfrUari. 
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The city of Famhal^ is on the borders of Hind, towards Saimdr, 
and the oountiy between those twb places belongs to Hind. The 
oonntnes between Fibihal and Makran, and Budha, and beyond it 
as far as the borders of Mnltdn, cure all dependencies of Sind. The 
infidels who inhabit Smd are called Budha* and Hand. They reside 
in the tract between Turan, Multan, and Mansura, to the west of the 
Mihran. They breed camels, which are sought after in Khurdsan 
and elsewhere, for the purpose of having crosses from those of 
Baotna. 

Tht city where the Budhites carry on their trade is Eandabil, and 
they resemble men of the desert. They live in houses made of 
reeds and grass. The Hands dwell on the banks of the Mihrdn, 
&om the boundary of Multdn to the sea, and in the desert between 
Makrdn and Famhal. They have many cattle sheds and pasturages, 
and form a large population. 

There are Jdm’a Masjids at Famhal, Sinddn, Saimfir, and Eam- 
baya, all which are strong and great cities, and the Muhammadan 
precepts are openly observed. They produce mangoes, cocoa-nuts, 
lemons, and nee in great abundance, also great quantities of honey, 
but there are no date trees to be found m them. 

The villages of Dahuk* and Ealwdn are contiguous to each other, 
situated between Labi* and ArmAbfl. Kalwan is a dependency of 
Makran, and Dahfik that of Mansura. In these last mentioned 
places fruit is scarce, but crops grow without imgation, and cattle 
are abundant. 

Tur&i® 18 a town. 

KasdAr is a aty witti dependent towns and villages. The 

governor is Muin bin Ahmad, but the Khutba is read m the name 

« 

* [See Note A in Appx ] 

^ The postage is diificnlt. Gildmeister sajs, Gentiles, qui m Sindia degunt, sunt 
Bodhite, et gens quss j^lund yocatur Bodha uomen est yanarum tnbuum,** etc 
(p 172), where see also the note in which he adduces a passage from Ibn Hankal, 
showing that there was a class of Jats known by the name of Kodha, in the neigh- 
bonrhood of Mult&n, and therefore the passage may be translated Nodhites and 
Mands.** [See Note A in Appx ] 

* [Ibn Hankal has ** Rahuk,** and Idiisi Rhhdn and Ealwhn ”] 

* [** Eiz*’ in Ibn Hankal and Idrisi ] 

* The printed text says ** Tdr&n is a ralley, with a oity of the tame name, m the 
eentre of which is a citadel." 
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of tile Klialffa only, and the plaoe of his residence is at the city of 
Kab4-Kdnan ‘ This is a cheap place, where pomegranates, grapes^ 
and other pleasant fruits are met with m abundance , but there are 
no date trees m this district. 

[Sere ends the extract from the Ashkdlu-l Btldd , that which follows %$ 
from Ihn Haukdl, as translated into Latin hy M Oildemeister ] 

There is a desert between Bania, Kdmuhul, and Kambdya. From 
Kambdya to Saimhr the villages lie close to one another, and there 
is much land under cultivation. The Moslims and mhdels m this 
tract wear the same dresses, and let their beards grow m the same 
fashion. They use fine muslin garments on account of the extreme 
heat. The men of Mult4n dress in the same way The language of 
Mansura, Multan, and those parts is Arabic and Sindian In Makrdn 
they use Persian and Makramc All wear short tunics except the 
merchants, who wear shirts and cloaks of cotton, like the men of 
’Irdk and Persia. 

0 0 0 O O « 

From Mansura to Debal is six days’ journey; from Mansura to 
Multan, twelve , from Mansura to Turdn, about fifteen , from 
Kasd^, the chief city of Turan, to Mult&a, twenty , from Mansfira 
to the nearest boundary of Budha, fifteen The whole length of 
the jurisdiction of Makran, from Taiz to Kasdar, is about fifteen. 
From Multan to the nearest border of Tur&n is about ten He who 
travels from Mansura to Budha must go along the banks of the 
Mihr^, as far as the city of Sadustan From Kanddbil to Mansura 
IB about eight days’ journey ; from Kandabil to Multdn, by the 
desert, ten; from Mansura to Kdmuhul, eight; from K^uhul to 
Eambiya, four Kambaya is one parasang distant from the sea, and 
about four from Subdra, which is about half a parasang from the sea. 
From Sfib^ to Sinddn, which is the same distance from the sea, is 
about ten* days’ journey , from Smd^ to Saimur about five ; from 
Saimfir to Sarandip, about fifteen, from Multan to Basmad, two, 
from Basmad to Alruz [Alor], three , from Alruz to Ayara [Aiuiari], 

' [** Eizk&n&n,'* Oildemeister See Note A m Appx ] 

* [So according to Oildemeister , but “ flTe” seems to be the ngbt number See 
Istakbrf and IdrIsS ] 
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four; from Ayara [Annarf] to Valara [Ballari], two; from Valara 
to Mansura, one , from Debal to Kannazb^, fourteen * from Debal 
to Manhdtara [Manjdbari] two, and that is on tbe road from Debal 
toKannazbur, fromYallara [Ballarf] to Ayara [Annarf], four para- 
gangs, EAmubul from Mansura is two days’ journey,^ and Bdnia 
intervenes at one stage distance. The Mihrdn is the chief river of 
those parts. Its source is m a mountain, from which also some of 
the feeders of the Jfhun flow. Many great nvers increase its 
volume, and it appears like the sea in the neighbourhood of Mult&u 
It then flows by Basmad, Alruz, and Mansura*, and falls into the sea, 
to the east of DebaL Its water is very sweet, and there are said to 
be crocodiles in it it like those of Egypt It equals the Nile in 
volume and strength of current. * It mundates the land during the 
summer rams, and on its subsidence the seed is sown, as in Egypt. 

The river Sandaruz [Smd-rud] is about three days’ distant from 
Hultdn. Its waters are abundant and sweet I was told that its 
oonfluenoe with the Mihr^n is above Basmad, but below Multfin. 

Jandaruz [Jand-rdd] is also a great and sweet river, on whose 
bank is the city of Jandaruz.^ It falls mto the Mihrm below the 
Sandaruz [Sind-rud] towards the country of Mansura. 

Makran contains chiefly pasturages and fields, which cannot be 
irrigated on account of the deficiency of water. Between Mansura 
and Makr£n the waters from the Mihran form lakes, and the inhabi- 
tants of the country are the Indian races called Zat. Those who are 
near the river dwell in houses formed of reeds, like the Berbers, and 
eat fish and aquatio birds, o o o o Another clan of 
them, who live remote from the banks, are like the Kurds, and feed 
on milk, cheese, and bread made of millet. 

We have now reached the extreme eastern border of the dominions 
of IsMm. The revenue of the kings and governors is small, and not 
more than to satisfy their actual needs. Some, no doubt, have less 
than they wish. 

^ He has just said, only a few lines before, that the distance between these two 
towns IS eight days* journey , and that is, doubtless, the correct distance , otherwise, 
we should have only six days' journey between Mansdra and Kamb&ya, which is 
obviously incorrect Abd-1 moreover, gives the distance as eight days’ journey. 

* [Sec Note in Appx ] 
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Vh 

SlTRU-L BULD^lN. 


The ‘‘ Oiiental Geography’’ of Sir W. Ouseley is a translation 
of a Persian work called 8iiru-l Bulddn^ “ Pictures of Countnes,” 
compiled from the works of Istakhri and Ibn Haukal. It con- 
tains little or nothing that is not to be found in these writers. 
Ouseley’s MS., moreover, was very faulty. The work is of small 
value now that its original sources are available, and it seems 
quite unnecessary to quote it here The authorship of this work 
was at one time a subject of great dispute, but a passing allusion 
to the dissension is all that is needed now tliat the question is set 
at rest. 
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VIL 

Ji^MPU-T TAWifRrKH 

OF 

RASHfDU-D DfN. 


The extract which follows is taken from the J&mi’a-t 
Taw4rikh of Rashidu-d Din, which was completed in a h. 710, 
or A.D 1310 This date, but for another more cogent reason, 
would requu*e the insertion of the extract m a later part of the book, 
or the entire omission of it, as beyond the scope of the present 
work. But though appeanng in the history of Rashidu-d Din, the 
passage is not his own , it is really and confessedly the work of the 
celebrated Abu Rih&n al Biruni, who wrote about four centuries 
earlier, his life having extended from a.h. 860 to 430, or a.d. 970 
to 1039. This chapter of Al Biruni's work has been translated 
aftd published by M. Remand, m his “Fragments and a com- 
parison of the two will show how very little has been added by 
Rashidu-d Din. For all practical purposes it may be considered 
as presenting a picture of the Musulman knowledge of India at 
the end of the 10th century. 

Copies of the work of Al Birdni are exceedingly rare, for two 
only are known to be extant, and the portions published were 
translated from the single copy in the Iiupenal Library in Pans. 
The reproductions by Rashidu-d Din are therefore of high value, 
and the importance of the following extract for a correct appreci- 
ation of the progress of the Muhammadan knowledge of India 
cannot be over-rated. 
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Extended notices of these two authors — Abu Bib&n and 
Rashidu-d Din — with other extracts from their works, appeared 
in the volume published by Sir H. Elliot, and will again appear 
in the second volume of this work. It is here only necessary to 
state that the J&mi’u-t Taw&rikh was written m Persian, and 
is a rare work. There is a copy in the Library of the East 
India Office and another in the British Museum. Two distinct 
portions of the work have been found in India, and of these 
there are copies among Sir H. Elliot’s MSS ^ There is also 
in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society an incomplete Arabic 
translation. 

The following translation differs considerably from that pub- 
lished in Sir H. Elliot’s first edition, but every care has been 
taken to make it as accurate as possible. The MS. of the East 
India Library has been mainly relied upon , this will be referred 
to as MS. A, Occasional reference for doubtful passages and proper 
names has been made to the British Museum MS., referred to 
as MS i?. The Arabic version will be called MS. C ; and Sir 
H. Elliot’s new copy of the Lucknow MS. J9. MSS, A, and 
are not good copies The scribes were careless and ignorant, and 
the texts abound with errors, particularly in the spelling of the 
names of persons and places. Nor are the errors confined to 
obscure and doubtful names. MS. A, almost always represents 
the name of the Ganges by JA, with no dot to the second 
letter. The Arabic version C is well and boldly written. The 
dots are more frequently, though by no means invariably, sup- 
plied, and the proper names are generally more distinct. It 
differs occasionally from the Persian MSS., and has often been 
of service. Still it is not reliable authority for the proper names, 
as these occasionally present some cunous proofe of the work 
having been translated from the Persian. Prepositions like and 
da, and the Persian words of number, as sih (3) and nuA (9), have 
sometimes been taken as pait of the names, and incorporated 
with them. Some instances will be pointed out in the Notes 
^ [The Calcutta copy has been mislaid, and has not been used for this article ] 
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Extraots. 

Sbotiok III. — On the Stlh and Ewere of Htndustdn and Shddn (sic), 
whteh aeeording to Ahit Eihdn extend twehe thoueand paraeange. 

Philosopliers and G^metnoians have divided the land of Hind 
into nine unequal^ parts, giving to each part a separate name, as 
appears &om the book cfdled Bdtankal* Its shape resembles the 
back of a crab on the sarface of the water.’ The mountains and 
plains in these nine parts of India are extensive, and occur one after 
the other in suocessive order. The mountains appear to stand near 
each other, like the joints of the spine, and extend through the in- 
habited world from the east to the midst of the west, % e , from the 
beginning of China through Tibet, and the country of the Turks, to 
Kabul, Badakhshan, Tukhdnst^, B^ian, Ghur, Khurdsdn, Gildn, 
Azarbdijdn, Armenia, Rum, to the country of the Franks and Galicia 
on the west In their course they spread out widely from the 
deserts and inhabited places of that part. Rivers flow at their base 
One which comes from the south from India is^ very large and 

* [The different MSS. are strangely discordant as to the division ot India The 
ongmal translation from the Indian MS made the dmsion to be three equal parts/’ 
and three parts" are agam mentioned at the beginning of the next section The 
E I Library copy, in the first line of this section, says “three equal parts," but in 
the following line it refers “to these nine parts," at the beginning of the next section 
It again says **tkr^ parts The Bntish Museum copy says, in this place, 
equal parts," and m the next section it also says “ nine parts " The Arabic version 
IS also consistent in always giving “nine" as the number, but it differs in declaring 
them (o be “unequal " Ntne being the number most frequently used, and unequal 
being more probable than equals I have used those words m the translation A1 
Birfini makes no mention of the division in the chapter translated by Eeinauid, so that 
Bashidn-d Din probably derived his knowledge of it from the translation of the book 
“ B&tankal," to which he refers The mconsistencies have most probably arisen from 
a confosion of the original Sanskrit authorities Menu makes a threefold division of 
Upper India, “ Brahmarsha, Brahmkvartta and Madhyadesa," and this last portion is 
accurately defined by A1 Birfini and Bashidu-d Din The ninefold division is that of 
the “ nava-dwipas," or nine portions, given in the Vishnu Purfina, p 176 ] 

) [Bktajal or Bfitanjal in the Arabic version See a note upon this m the notice 
of Abh Bihfin, Vol II] 

• [The Persian versioxui have the following sentence here j\ 

jJiAuo imZfjyc y the application of which is not clear, but 

as a blank space is left in one MS. immediately after these words, they probably 
refer to the difikmlty of ropresentmg the appearance in a picture ] 
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broad.^ But in other places they have their sources to the north in the 
lofty mountains and in the deserts. Hind is suiTOunded on the east by 
Chin and Machin^^ on the west by Sind and KAbul, and on the south 
by the sea.* On the north lie Kashmir, the country of the Turks, 
and the mountain of Meru, which is extremely high, and stands 
opposite to the southern pole. The heaTenly bodies perform their 
reyolutions round it, rising and setting on each side of it. A day 
and a night of this place is each equal to six of our months * 

Opposite to this mountain stands another, not round m shape, and 
which is said to be composed of gold and silver. The Hima moun< 
tains lie on the north of Kanauj, and on account of snow and cold 
form the extreme point of the habitation of man. This range has 
Kashmir in its centre, and runs by Tibet, Turk, Khazar,® and Sakaliba,* 
to the sea of Jurj^ and Khwarasm. The rivers of the entire 
country of Hmd, which flow from the northern mountams, amount 
to eleven Those which flow from the eastern mountains amount to 

’ [The folloTnng passage from the Ar&ish-i Mahfil may perhaps throw some hght 
upon this — ** Between Bhakar and Sowi there is a jungle oyer which the Simoom 
blows for three months in the hot season When the nver Indus, at intervals of 
some years, flows from the south to the north, the villages here are laid waste ** See 
also ante, p 24 } 

* [This IS generally written “ Mahhchm** in MS C.] 

> In the onginal Arabic, A1 BirCini says ** India is bounded on all other sides by 
lofty mountains,” and after this follows a cunous passage omitted from the Jhroi*u-t 
Taw&rikh **If you examine the country of Hind, and consider well the round 
stones which are found below the soil, at whatever depth you may dig, you wiU And 
that they are large near the mountains where the current of water is impetuous, and 
smaller as you depart from the mountains, the strength of the current beyig also 
diminished, and that they become like sand, where the watei is stagnant and in the 
vicinity of the sea Hence you cannot but conclude that thn country was once 
merely a sea, and that the continent has been formed by successive increments of 
alluvion brought down by the nvers ” Strabo and Arnan have also expressed this 
opinion, and modem geologists are fond of indulging in the same speculation A 
late wnter on this subject observes “Throughout the whole plain of India, 
from Bengal to the bottom of the deep wells in Jesselmere, and under the mica and 
hornblende schist of Ajmere, the same kind of very fine hard-grained blue gramte is 
found in round and rolled masses ” Journal Attaitc Society, Bengal, Ho clxxxviu 
p. 140 

^ Compare Strabo u 1-19 Fhn N« H. vi 22, 6, and Solinus fl2, IS. 

^ [The country of the Khazars or Ehozars, a Turkish race, on the north of the 
Caspian sea, about the mouths of the ItU or Volga The Caspian is called Bahm-1 
Khazar or Bahru-1 Juijhn ] 

• [Slavonia] 
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the same number. These run far to the east and the south till they 
fall into the ooean. Those, however, which rise in the south do not 
discharge themselves into the sea 

The northern mountains have connection with Mount Meru, which 
lies south of them Besides this there is another lofty ndge of 
mountains intervening between Turkistan and Tibet and India, 
which is not exceeded m height by any of the mountains of Hindu- 
stan. Its ascent is eighty parasangs. From its summit India looks 
black through the mists beneath, and the mountams and rugged 
declivities below look like hillocks. Tibet and China appear red 
The descent from its summit to Tibet is one parasang This moun- 
tain is so high that Firdausi probably meant the following verse to 
apply to it . — “ It IS so low and so high, so soft and so hard, that 
you may see its belly from the fish (on which the earth rests), its 
back from the moon.” 

Some other mountams are called Harmakut,* in which the Ganges 
has its source. These are impassable from the side of the cold 
regions, and beyond them lies Mdchin. To these mountains most of 
the rivers which lave the cities of India owe their origin Besides 
these mountams there are others called Kalarchal.’ They resemble 
crystal domes, and are always covered with snow, like those of 
Damawand. They can be seen from Takas and Lahawar.* Tlien 
there are the mountains of Billur, m the direction of Turkistan, 
which are denominated Shamilan * In two days’ journey you arrive 
at Turkist^, where the Bhutdwanyas® dwell Their king is called 
Bhut Bhah, and their countries (bilad) are Gilgit, Asura, Salsas,® etc , 

* [Hemakdta, the range immediately to the north of the Himalayas ] 

^ [The mountains of Sirmor See a passage in page 65 Remand reads the name 
“Kelardjek/* which agrees with the MS J) Ibn Batdta calls them “ Karhchil” 
(toI m 325} The latter part of the name is probably the Sanskrit dohal^ mountain ] 

3 [Tfikashir (Tania ?) and Ldhkwar (Lahore) in MS C7.] 

* [The BiUdr-thgh, or ** crystal mountains,'* running north through Badakhsh&n 

Shai^llin is probably the Arabic Shamil, ** north," with a plural termination — 
" Mountains of the North ”] ® [MS -4 says ‘^Mahkrorakn "] 

* The upper part of the Jhailam is called Bhat, and Kinkwar appears to be 
called “ Budh mulk” (Lond. Geog J , iv 54) Gilgit retains its name to the 
present day , Asura is the same as the Astor, or Hasora, of oui maps, and Salsas or 
Salsahf is, perhaps, Ghel&s on the Indus M Reinaud reads ^haltas (Vigne’s 
Kashmir, i 648, 382) [MS C has Shalsks ” See Mem sur Vlude, 279 ] 
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and their language ^ is Turki. The inhabitants of Kashmir suffer 
greatly from their encroachments and depredations The mountains 
here mentioned are those described in the translation of Abu Eihdn* 
and they are as manifest as a tortoise displaying (itself) from the 
midst of the waters 

* There are nvers and large streams which have their sources m 
and issue from the mountains sunounding the kingdom of Kapish* 
or Kabul One, enlled the Gharwarand,^ mixes with the stream 
from the mountain of Ghurak, and passes through the country of 
Barw^® The waters of the Sharuhat and the Shdla pass by 
Lamankin,® which is Lamghan, and uniting near the fort of Diruna/ 
fall into the Nurokfrat The aggregate of these waters forms a large 
river opposite the city of Parshawar,® which is called al ma’bar,” or 
“the feny.” This town is situated on the eastern side of these 
nvers® All these nvers fall into the Smd near to the fort of 

* [The MS C adds, “ of the majonty 

* [Al Birdnt’s ongmal text of the foUowing passage is given by M Ecmaud, with 
a translation, in the Mem eur VJnde^ p 276 ] 

* [See St Martin, qnoted in Jonr R A S , xvii 18G ] 

* [So in MS. A C has Remand has “Ghorband,” and that nver must 

De the one mtended.] 

® ^ ^ Remand has “Bervhnah” The 

modem Farw&n or FerwAu See Joura R.A S , ii 297, and xvii 186 ] 

* [jjlCJ in A m (7. “ Lampaga" m Remand Lamghhn “ m the hdls 

01 Ghazni*’ (Ahu-1 lidA) The “Lnghman** of the Maps — Mem ew Vlnde^ 363 ] 

[Remand (p 114) suggests **Udyanapdr” or “ Adfnapdr,” near JelAlab&d, men- 
tioned by Fa-hian, and m the Ayin Akbari See his note , also Foe-koue-ki, p 46 , 
Masson, i 181, 182 , Joum As Soc Beng , June, 1848, p 482 ] 

B As some mterestmg speculations depend upon the mode of spelling the name of 
this town, it may be as well to remark that all ancient authorities, even down to the 
histonans of the sixteenth century, concur in spellmg it Parshhwar In the Zubdatu-t 
Tawtrikh it is called “ Fushdr ” The Chinese divide the first si liable, and make 
Poo-loo sha, the capital of the kmgdoni of Pu oslia See the Foe~koite-k%, as well 
as the translation ot Ma-itium-hn^ by M Reniusat — Mom Melanges Astat . Tom 
I p 196 Mem sur Vlnde^ 106 

[The followmg is the text of this passage — 

MS A says, [-B iOly] <00 

C says, jrjji <Sji ^ _,] 


9 
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Biturashit/ at the city of Kandahdr,* which is Waihind.® After 
that, there comes from the west the nver of Tibet, called the 
Jhaalam. It and the waters of the Chandr4 all combine about fifty- 
miles above Jhar4war/ and the stream flows to the west of Multan. 
The Blah joins it from the east It also receives the waters of the 
Ir4wa (Rdvi), Then the nver Kaj falls into it after separating 
f^m the nver Kuj, which flows from the hills of Bhital/ They all 
combine with the Satlader (Sutlej) below Mult&n, at a place called 
Panjnad, or ** the j'unction of the five rivers ” They form a very 
wide stream, which, at the tune it attams its extreme breadth, extends 
ten parasangs, submerging trees of the forest, and leavmg its spoils 
upon the trees like nests of buds. This stream, after passmg 
Audar,® m the middle of Sind bears the name of Mihran, and flows 

1 Bfranl Ba 3 r 8 ** Bltiir below Kandahar 

2 The proper name is Gandhhr&, almost always converted by Musulm&n writers 
into Kandah^, but we must take care not to confound it with the more noted Kan- 
dahar of the west The Gandhhrks on the Indus arc well known to the Sanskrit 
wnters, and there is a learned note on them in Troyer’s Taranffmiy Tom IL 
pp 316 — 321. It 18 not improbable that we have their descendants in the Ganganas 
of the Indus, one of the most turbulent tnbes of the Hazkra country The name 
given to them by Dionysius, m his Periegesis, resembles this modem name more than 
the Sanskrit one He says, Aiwy^trav BtpdvoyTts FapyaplSai vtdovtriv He places 
them more to the east, but Salmasius and M Lassen consider that we should read 
rapSaplSat Herodotus calls them raySaptoi The ropvay^ts of Nonnus, which M 
Troyer thinks points to the abode of the (^ndh&rhs, is probably to be looked for else- 
where See also Mannert, Qeographie der Onechen und Rommy Vol V pp 6, 30, 
107 Asuitte Researches^ Vol XV Lassen, De Pentap Ind p 16-17. Ritter, J)te 
Erdkumle von Asten, Vol IV Pt I p 463 Rrseh and QrvhePs Eneye Art 
Jndien, p 2 Mem eurVJnde^ 107 Cunningham, Rhilsa Topes, Sec X para 4 

3 [The modem Ohind on the right bank of the Indus fourteen miles above Attok 

Baihaki -writes it and the Sikhs call it HOnd Abd-l Fida quotes Ibn 

Sa'id to the effect that it was one of the cities founded by Alexander ] 

^ [This must be the fort on the nver m the vicinity of Multbn, in which the 
governor dwelt The correct name would seem to be Jand-r Od See Note A in Appx ] 

^ There is some confusion here, which cannot be resolved by any interpretation 
of the original [I have modified the translation, but the passage is still 
doubtful. The Arabic differs in some pomts. It makes no mention of the Ghandrh , 
but as it speaks of the waters being collected from many places,*’ it would seem that 
the name Chandrd has been mistaken for the word ehand, severd ” It is ambiguous 
about the Kaj, but it appears to say as follows Then the nver Laj {ste) separates 
fiom it distinctly from the nver Kfit {ste), which is collected from the waters of the 
mountains of Bhhtal, and it joins it where it joins the SaUadar (Sutlej) as it descends 
from Mfiltfin ** See ants, p 22 ] 

* A!or IS no doubt the proper reading, though it assumes various forms [The read- 
ing in the text is from MS. A, JB, has and C. See Note A in Appx.] 
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with a alowor ouirent, and widens, fanning several islands, till it 
reaches Mansura, which city is situated in the midst of the waters of 
this river. At this place the river divides into two streams, one 
empties itself into the sea m the neighbourhood of the city of Luhk- 
T&ni,* and the other branches off to the east to the borders of Kach, 
and IS known by the name of Sind S%ar, t e , Sea of Smd. In the 
same way as at this place they call the collected nvers Panj-nad, “five 
nvers,” so the nvers flowing from the northern side of these same 
mountams, when they unite near Turmuz and form the nver of Balkh,* 
are called “ the seven nvers,” and the fire-worshippers (majus) of 
Soghd make no distinction, but call them all the “ Seven nvers.” 

The nver Sarsut [Sarsuti} falls into the sea to the east of Somndt. 

The Jumna falls into the Ganga below Kananj, which city is 
situated on the west of the nver After uniting, they fall into the 
sea near Ganga Sayar fSagar ] There is a river which lies between 
the Sarsut and Gan^s It comes from the city of Turmuz* and the 
eastern hills ; it has a south-westerly course, till it falls into the sea 
near Bahriich,^ about sixty yojanas to the east of Somnat Afterwards 
the waters of the Ganga,® the Eahab, the Kdhi, and the Saqu umte® 

^ This 18 the Larry Bunder of Major Rennell {Memotr, p 285), Lahanah of M. 
Kosegarten (De Mahommedef Comment Aead ), and the L&han of Ibn Batata, who 
remarks of It has a large harbour into which ships from Persia, Yemen, and other 
places put in At the distance of a few miles from this city are the ruins of another, 
in which stones, the shapes of men and beasts almost innumerable, are to be found 
The people of this place think that there was a city formerly in this place, the greater 
part of the inhabitants of which were so base, that God transformed them, their beasts, 
tueir herbs, eren to the very seeds, into stones , and, indeed, stones in the shape of 
seeds are here almost innumerable ” See Ibn Batuta ^ Lee, p 102 [French yersion , 
m 112, 2£em eur V Inde^ 21%'] 2 [The JihOn or Ozus ] 

3 [This IS distinct both in the Persian and Arabic, saying only that in the former 
the last letter lacks the point ] 

* This 18 spelt by various authors BarOj, BaiUs, Bahrdj, BarOh and BahrOch It is the 

Broach of the present day, the fiap^ai^a ^yuripiov of Ptolemy and Aman, and the 
Bhrigukachchha and Bharukachchka of the Sanskrit authonties See Ptol Oeop Lib 
VII Cap 1, Tab 10 Mannert, cfor G'r and Rom Vol V p 127 Ritter, 

Rrdkundey Vol IV Pt II p 626. Bohlen, dae alie Indten^ Vol. I p 18 Lassen, 
AUerthumslundeyYcil I p 107 

* [The MS A does not mention the Ganges ] 

* M Remaud (p 100} gives the first as Rahab A nver of this name, or Rahei, 
If often mentioned by early Muhammadan authors, and appeals generally to indicate 
the Rlimgangk. The union of the SurjO with the Gomati, which M Reinaud reads 
Rdbin, is a fable There is no confluence oi thiee rivers at B&rf, but not tar ofi ixom 
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near the city of Bari. The Hindis believe that the Oang4 has 
its source m paradise, and, descending to the earth, is divided 
into seven streams, the centre one being denominated the Gang^* 
Tbo three eastern streams are the Balan, the Lddafi, and Nairn.'’ The 
thSree western streams are the Sit, the Jakash, and Sind.* When the 
Sit leaves the snowy mountams it flows through the countries* of 
Silk, Karsfb, Hir, Barbar, Hira, Sakarkalt, Mankalakur, and Sakrit 
and fldls into the western ocean. On the south of it is the nver 

it tho Jamnu&ii and thn Kathenf unite with the Ckimatl The map of Oude winch 
IS giren in the **Agra Guide,*’ calls these rivers the Saraenand Perhf, names which 
conform pretty well with the and of M Kemaud’s manuscnpt [General 

Cunningham says, ** The second of these nvers is undoubtedly tho (rumitt which 
in Sanskrit is the G^mait The first is either the JBehtn, or else the iSaArai which 
joins the Behta, and the third is the Saratn^ a good sized stream, which passes 
by Sitapnr. Both the Behta and the Sarain join near ^or», which still 

exists as a good nzed village** Arch Hep for 1862-3 m Jour As Soc Ben* 
page xni ] 

‘ [A. I— ijU. G CJijb. V • 

^ These are evidently the Sith and Chakshn of Bhhskara Achhrya. Mr Cole* 
brooke gives us the following passage from that astronomer The holy stream 
which escapes from the foot of Yishnu descends on mount Mem, whence it 
divides into four currents, and passing through the air it reaches the lakes on tho 
summit of the mountains which snstain them Under the name of Sfth thu nver 
joins the Bbndraswa, as the Alakhnandk it enters Bharetavarsha , as the Chnkshu 
it proceeds to Retumala, and as the Bhadra it goes to the Kuru of the north ” 
SAdhdnta Stromani, B/utvana Kosha^ 37 and 38 See al^ Vishnu Purdna^ p 171 
Professor Wilson observes, “ The Hindds say that the Ganges falls from heaven on 
the summit of Meru, and thence descends m four currents , the southern branch is the 
Ganges of India , the northern branch, which flows into Turkey, is tho Bhadrasomh , 
the eastern branch is the SSt& , and the western is the Chnkshu or Ozus.** Sanskrit 
J>tet* Art Meru But the R&m&yana mentions seven streams, and from that work 
Birdnf evidently copied his statement. The true Sanskrit names were aimost identical 
with those given m the text The eastern streams are Hl&danl, Pavani and Nalini , 
the western are Sith, Suebakshu, and Sindhu In the centre flows the Bhhgiratbi 
The Matsya and Padma Pnrhnas give the same account See Bamdyana* Lib I 
XLIV 14, 16. Ed Schlegel [The three western rivers ought to be the Sir, Sihfm, 
or Jaxartes , the Jihda or Oxus , and the Indus Jakash is probably a corrupt form 
of Chakshu, and bears a suspicious resemblance to the classic Jaxartes Of all the 
countnes mentioned in connection with the Sit and Jakash, Mar? appears to be the 
only one that can be identified with any degree of probability ] 

> [The names of these countnes are so discrepant, that Sir H. Elliot omitted these 
of the Sind and Ganges as being ** illegible,** but be pnnted the text as it is 
found in the Calcntta and Lucknow copies These, with tho three copies m 
UbglaBd, ought to afford sufficient means for settling the names with tolerable 
accuracy. To facilitate companson, the various readings are set out below m 
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Jakasli, which flows by the countries of Marw, Kflik, Dhulak, Nijdr, 

juxtaposition Whore one reading only is giren, the whole of the MSS are sufh^ 
oieutly concurrent.] 

RIVER SfT 


1 £ I Libkart 

2 Brxt Mvs 

3 Calcutta. 

4 LucKitow 

5 Arabic or 
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BarbarHj, Bakrdb&r, and Anjat, and waters the fsams and fields of 
those places.' 

The nver of Smd crosses that country* in many places of its 
length and breadth, and bounds it m many others. Its well-known 
towns are Dard, Eandanand, Kandahar, Ruras, Karur, Siyur, 
Indar, Marw, Siydt, Smd, Kand, Bahimrur, Marmun, and Sakurad 

The river Ganges passes over the central piHar of the moon to 
Barkandharat, Rasakin, Baladar,* Aurkan, and many other cities and 
towns , it then touches the defiles of Band, where there are many 
elephants, and passes on to the southern ocean. 

Among the eastern streams is the LMan which flows through 
seven kmgdoms, whose inhabitants have lips like inverted ears. 
Thence it flows to thi*ee other countries, of which the people are 
exceedingly black, and have no colour or complexion Then it runs 
through several other countries to Hast Ain, where it falls into the 
eastern sea. 


1 £.l.LiBaAiT 

RIVER SIND {c<mtmtte(l) 
a. Bbit Kub. a. Oalcvtta i. Lucknow 

k f 1 

3/* 

ii** 

buL.> 

C-’lw 

3y 

c^Luj 









J3;^ 

3j*^J 

j3j*^ 



u3^r- 

c-r'r’ 



RIVER GANGES 


cA'l' 

Jjh 




5 AnABicor 
a A.S. 

c.;Lj 

‘-’jurv* 




1 [This last seateoce is found only in the Arabic version ] 

* [The words following down to the full stop are in the Arabic version only ] 

* [These names are possibly intended for Bh&glratbl, Bikhikesh (Eikkee Easee of 
Thornton), and Hardwfcr. See the Variants.] 
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The xivOT Mdran^ waters the land of Kit® and flows through 
deserts. It passes through several countries where the people wear 
the bark of trees and grass instead of clothes, and are friendly to 
the brah m a ns . Then it passes through the desert and flows into 
the sea of Ajdj.® 

The river Bakan passes through Ndmrfin,* and through several 
countries where the people have their habitations in the hills — then 
it flows on to the Karans and the Barbarans,® t e , people whose ears 
hang down to their shoulders Next it touches the country of the 
Ashmuks,® whose faces are like the faces of animals. Then it falls 
into the sea 

The Lashan-bardn is a nver with a wide bed It falls into the 


Section IV. — Belating to the Countries of Hind, the Cities, some 
Islands, and their Inhabitants 

It has been mentioned m the beginning of this woik that the 
country of Hind is divided into nme^ parts The Indians are of 

^ [So in MS. A MS C has , and Elliot had M&wan ] 

2 [4 — wi' luA m C] 

* [So in ^ C has Elliot had J§j ] 

* [So in Elliot, MS A may he read as “ Mhmr&n ” C has . 

® These remind us of some of the tnbes enumerated in the Rhmfiiyana, the 
Kama-pr&varanas “ those who wrap themselves up in their ears,” Ashta-karnakas, 
“the eight-eared,” or, as Wilson suggests, Oshtha-kamakas,” “having hps extend- 
ing to their ears ” See Astatic Eesearohes, Vol XVII p 466 Robertson, Aneteni 
India, p 34. 

* This 18 evidently meant for the Sanskrit word Aswa-mukha, the “ horse-faced ” 
They are noticed also m the sequel of the Penplus They are the attendants of 
Indra and Kuvera The tales of those demigods and other monsters, such as the 
Cynocephah of iBhan and Ctesias are all denved from native originals See iBlian, 
Nat * Animal IV 46- Ctetm Operum Behqwte, ed Bayer, p 320 Wilson, Notes 
on Cteeuu, p 36 Plin Histor Nat VII 2. Vincent, Comm and Nav of the 
Anciente, Vol II p 624 Asiatic Besearehes, Vol VIII p 338, and Vol IX 
p. 68 Megasthenes, 8, 64, 66, 69 

[The Arabic again says “nine,” and the MS JB agrees MSS A and 
JD say “ three ” See note, page 44 ] 
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opinion that eaoh part^ is nine times larger than Trin. It is situated 
in three Iklims (climes)* the western portion is in the third clime, 
and the eastern in the first, but the chief portion of Hind is ineluded 
m the second climate. Its central territory is called Madades, which 
means ^Hhe middle land.’* The Persians call it Kanauj. It is 
called the Madades, because it hes between the seas and mountains, 
between the hot and cold countnes, and between the two extremities 
of west ard east It was the capital of the great, haughty, and 
proud despots of India. Sind lies on the west of this territory. If 
any one wishes to come from Nimroz, i* e the country of Sijistan, 
or Tran to this country, he will have to pass through Kabul The 
city of Kanauj stands on the western bank of the Ganges.* It was 
former!}^ a most magnificent city, but m consequence of its bemg 
deserted by its ruler, it has now fallen into neglect and rum, and 
Bari, which is three days* journey fixim it on the eastern side of the 
G^tnges is now the capital. Kanauj is as celebrated for the de- 
scendants of the Pandavas as Mihura (Mattra) is on account of 
Basdoo (Krishna.) The nver Jumna lies to the eas. of this city, 
and there is a distance of twenty-seven parasangs between the two 
rivers The ci^ of Thanesar is situated between the livers, nearly 
seventy parasangs north of Kanauj, and fifty parasangs from 
Mahura (Mattra) The Ganges issues froiii its source, cnlled Gang- 
dwar, and waters many of the cities of India 
Those who have not personally as( ertained the relative distances 
of the cities of Hmd from each other, must be dependent on the 
information derived from travellers 

In stating these distances we will begm from Kanauj In going 
towards the south, between the nvers Jumna and Ganges, you 
amve at a place called Jajmau,* at a distance of twelve parasangs, 
ea( h parasang bemg equal to four miles ; eight parasangs from that 

> [The Arabic says ** each part,'* and the Persian has a blank where these words 
iSionld eome in 

* [Bin&kiti, who quotes portions of tine chapter, adds — “ which comes from the 
eity id Tnrmuz, through the mountains of the east 

* M. Bemaud reads Had^famapa There can be little doubt that Jtrtmau, close 
K&nbpiiur, (Cawnpoor) is meant. It is a town of great antiqmty. 
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is Karwa ; jfrom Karwa to Brahmashk, eight , thence to AThhabudi,^ 
eight; thence to the tree* of Baragi (Prag,) twelve. This is at 
the confluence of the Jumna and Ganges, li^om the ccnfluence to 
the embouchure of the Ganges, is twelve* parasangs From the 
above-mentioned tree, m directiiig your couise towards the south, 
a road leads along tiie bank of the river to Arak Tirat,* which is dis- 
tant twelve parasangs , to the country of Urihar,® forty , to Urda- 
bishak,* on the borders of the sea, fifty , from thence, still on the 
shore of the sea, on the east, there is a kmgdom which is at present 
near Chun, and the beginmng {mahda') of that is Dar (or Dur,)^ 


' [Rcinaod and Elliot read “Abh&pfiii,** but our MSS have “bddi The Arabic 
version translates “ Abhh,” and says “ waters of B6dl **] 

^ The mention of the tree is important, as showing that at that time there was no 
city on the site of Allah&b&d, hut merely a tree at the confluence , which is described 
in a subsequent passage os bemg of large dimensions, with two main boughs, one 
withered, the other flourishing, and as the Indians are represented as mounting on 
the tree to enable them to precipitate themselyes into the Ganges, the river must 
have then flowed under it The trunk of the tree still exists, and is as holy as ever, 
but IS almost excluded from view by being enclosed in a subterraneous dwelling, * 
called Pat&lpdri, evidently of great antiquity, witbin the walls of the fort of Allah k- 
bad 


^ This accords with A1 Birdni's original Arabic, but there is some unaccountable 
error [The Arabic version of Bashldu-d dm says simply ** from hence to the 
Ganges,’* but this does not mend the matter ] 

* Perhaps the Island of Karan Tirat, now abreviated into Kantit, near Mirzkpfir 

® M Ileiiiaud reads Ouharhar [The inital letters iTr are clear in all the copies, 
the third letter is n, lu the £ I Librar}' M S , and the final r is also wanting in that 
and m the B M. MS. The true reading is probably given m the Lucknow copy 
which has l/rShkr, meaning in all likelihood, Orissa ] 

* M Ecinaud reads Ourdtibyschhau [but the final k is clear in ail our copies] 
See Lasscu, Ind Alterthmiskunde^ I. 186 

This IS very obscure [Our MSS. differ in several pomts — the text given is a 


literal translation of the Persian ^ 

^ j? reads for adds aftoi 

and for the last it has The reading of a is ^ 

^ Reiuaud translates it thus eu 

auivant les bords de la mor et en se dingeant vers I’Onent, k travers les provinces 
auxquelles eonflnent mamtenant les dtats da roi Djoor , la premidrc de cea promoes 
est Dravida. 
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forty From thence to thirty, to Malia, forty; to KAnak,* 

thirty , which is the remotest point. 

If yon go from BAri, on the banks of the Ganges, in an easterly 
direction^ you come to Ajodh, at the distance of twenty-five para- 
sangs , thence to the great Benares,’ about twenty. Then, turning, 
and taking a south-easterly course £it>m that, you come, at the 
distance of thirty-five parasangs, to Sharuar ,* tiience to Pataliputra,® 
twenty , thence to Mangiri, fifteen , thence to Champa,® thirty , 
thence to Bukampur, fifty , thence to the confluence of the Ganges 
with the sea at Ganga Sagar, thirty. 

In going from Kanauj to the east you come to MAli Ban,’ at the 
distance of ten parasangs , thence to Bukam, forty-five , thence to 


^ [KSmchl or Conjeveram ] 

* [MSS J. and B apparently have Karand ,** but C has EUtal Remand 
has Konnaka,*' and this is supported by MS i) 

» [^ hM lijW* ] 

® [The first edition had Sarwfira, but Reinaud has “ Scharouar*' which is doubtlese 
right, — MSS. A and B. say \j ^here the ba may or may not be a prepo- 
sition The Arabic makes it part of the name *3 perhaps, 

mean the country beyond the Sarjd, the name by which Gorakhpfir is now locally 
known to the people about Benares, and hence the name of one of the most populous 
tnbes of Brahmans Sarwkr is an abbreviation of Sai^fiphr, *Hhe other side of the 
Sai^d ” So Pfiradas is used in the Puramc lists to represent people a ho hve beyond 
the Indus, jubt os ra Wpa is used in the Penplns of the Erythrean sea to signify the 
ports beyond the straits In Plutaich {CamtUm, C 21,) an expression exactly 
equivalent occurs, wap^ rhw yrorofihv ** the other side of tne nver ** 

* [So in the first edition. Remand has “ Patalypotra ” A haa^ Jtb 

bas \j\jf “lA 0 prohabl) intended for Pktali 

pattan ] 


« [So in the first edition , Remand has “I^anbah,** A, and C 


This IS the name by which B&n is called in this passage As there are several 
other towns of the same name in the neighbourhood, this may have been a distmo- 
tive title given to the new capital The combination is by no means improbable, 
for as Bfiri means a garden,'* and M&li a gardener," the words are frequently 
coupled together The two names occur m conjunction, m a common charm for the 


bite of a wasp Reinaad has simpfy ‘^Bary," A. B 

c. Jli.] 
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the kingdom of Silhet,‘ ten , tkence to the city of Bhut,* twelve ; 
thence lor two hundred parasangs it is called Tilut, where the men 
are very black, and flat-nosed like the Turks. It extends to the 
mountains of Kamru,* to the sea and to Nfpal. Travellers in this 
direction report that going to the left hand towards the east, which 
IS the country of Tibet, one arrives at Nipal at twenty parasangs 
distance, all on the ascent * 

From Nipal to BMtesar® is thirty days’ journey, which implies 
a distance of about eighty parasangs There are many ascents 
and descents There, on account of the steep and rugged roads, 
they carry burdens on the shoulders Bridges are built in several 
places, and the nvers run in deep channels a hundred yards below 
the surface of the hills They say that m those places there are 
stags with four eyes, and very beautiful 

Bhutesar is the first city on the borders of Tibet. There the 
language, costume, and appearance of the people are different 
Thence to the top of the highest mountam, of winch we spoke at 
the beginn ng, is a distance of twenty parasangs From the top of 
it Tibet looks red and Hind black. 

From Kanauj, in travelling south-east, on the western side of the 
Ganges, you come to Jajahotf, at a distance of thirty parasangs, of 
which the capital is Kajurdha ® In that country are the two forts 

1 This may be the Silhet Shhhjah&npdr of the Gorakhpur distnct, near the 
Gandak In that case, Tiliit would correspond with Tirhut 

* [So in MS D , Remand has Bhot, A and C agree in reading 
J? iias an entirely different name 

3 [The MSS C and D agree with Remand in reading Khmrh, for Khmrdp, 

which is no doubt right A and B have and the first edition had 

“ Mem.'*] 

^ [Thu passage is not in A nor in the old rersion from the Indian MSS , but it 
» giyen by Remand ] 

» M, Remand reads Yhoutyscher , the same reading occurs at p 40 

• This 18 no doubt the Kajwarh of Ibn Batuta, “ at which there is a lake about a 
mile in length, and round thu are temples in which there are idols " (p 162) Its 
real name is Kajrhi, on the banks of the Ken, between Chatterpdr and Panna, said 
to have been founded by the great parent of the Chandel race The Kingdom of 
which it is the capital, is evidently the Chi-chi-to of the Chinese travellers 
The mined temples at Kajrfiil are of great antiquity and interest They are 
descnbed m the Mahoba Sama, and there said to have been bnilt by Hamotl, upon 
the occasion of her having held a Banda jag, or penitential sacrifice. She had com* 
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of Gwahar and K41injar.‘ Thence to Dhil,* of which the capital 
IS Bituri to the kingdom of Kankyu^ and Kankara is twenty para- 
sangs. Thence to Asur; thence to Banaw4s^ on the shore of the seav 
From Kanauj, in travelling south-west, you come to Asi,* at 
the distance of eighteen parasangs, to Sahina,® seventeen; to 
Chandra,’ eighteen ; to Eajann,® fifteen , to Narana* the capital of 


nutted a httle/ 0 ti 2 ; poB ^ith the moon m human shape, an^iu & self-imposed punish- 
ment for her indiscretion, held a Banda jag, a part of which ceremony consists in 
sculptnnng indecent representations on the walls of temples, and holding np one's 
foibles to the disgust and ridicule of the world Hamoti was the daughter of 
Hcmr&j, spiritual adriser to Indraji, Gaharw&r R6.J& of Benares 

' There have been lately some speculations hazarded about the fort of K&lmjar 
not being older that a d 1205 Birdnfs mention of its strong fort in his time 
makes it two hundred years older, and still leaves its origin indefinite (See Journal 
^ A R No 188 p 172) a and R. have Dhhll ] 

• [Kemaud has, “ On amve aussi k Dhal dont la capitale est Bitoura Le pnnee 

de ce pays est maintcnant Kankyou. On<compte de Ik an royaume do Kannakara, 
twenty parasangs ** There is no mention of a prince m our manusenpts, the name 
may be either personal or local ^4 says \j^ jjT ^ j 

jRt agrees, but gives the names 

^ Chas JUj Jl] 

* [Remand has Oupsour” and “ Banaou&s,"— the first edition had Ilsfir" and 


“ Bhawas ** A and R have ^ iia® \j^y^ Ba^iavksl was the 

name of the capital of the Eadamba dynasty m the Dekhm. Wilson's Mack. CoU. 
Introd ] 

* M Remaud says, without doubt this is the name of the town ordinarily written 
SoBu If Hansi of Hankna, as it appears, is meant, it neither corresponds with the 
distance nor direction The ruins of Asi, or more correctly Asni, are on the banks 
of the Ganges It is mentioned m the Tkrikh-i Taioinf, and is the place to which 
the Rkjk of Eanauj sent his treasure for secunty when he was attacked by the 
Ghonan General, Eutbu-d dm Ibak 

® [<7 has Sahalamtu] ^ This is evidently meant for Chanderi 

» [So m Remaud and the first edition, uf. has or 


• [Elliot read the name ^‘Naraya” and ‘‘Niraya". Remaud has '^Bazkna,'* but 
he adds— -**le manusent porte mi quelques eadroita Narana'* MS A is tolerably 
consistent m reading Barkna, R, C, andR are generally without points, hutCr 
has Narkaa m one place, and D Tarkna. Reinaud's translation difiers^ — It pro-- 
ceeds, “ Cette viUe est celle que nos compatnotes, appellent Narayana , commd elle 
a 4t4 detruite, les habitants se sont transport^ dans un lieu plus reculk*" Narkna 
IS probably a contraction of Nkrkyana and the ngbt name Sir H Elliot considered 
It “ one of the most mteresting places m the North-Western provinces to identify in 
the pages of Birkni, on account of its being so frequently mentioned" as a pomt of 

departure of several Itmeranes. He thought it to be represented by the modern 
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Guzerat,* eighteen. When the capital of Guzerdt was destroyed, 
the inhabitants removed to a town on the frontier.* The distance 
between Narana and Mahira is the same as between Mahura and 
Kanauj, that is twenty-eight parasangs 

In going from Mahura to Ujain, you pass through several neigh- 
bouring villages, at no greater distances from one another than five 
parasangs.* From Mahura, at the distance of thirty-five parasangs, 
you como to a large town called Dudhi , thence to Bas,hur,* seven ; 
thence to Mahabalastdn,® five This is the name of the idol of that 
place. Thence to Ujam® nine, the idol of which place is Mahakdl. 
Thence to Dhar,'' six parasangs. 

Narwar, and entered into details to support this new, but he was unable to account 
for its being called the capital of Guzerit General Cunningham takes another view, 
and says, “ In niy fourth Report 1 have identified Guzerfit with Bairfit, or the ancient 
Matsya Baii&t was the capital, but it was also used for the name of the country, as 
for instance by Hwen Tsang, who calls it Fo^h-ye-to4o Finshta gives these two 
names as Kankt and Nfirdin, which, he says, were two hilly tracts, overrun by 
Mahmfid of Gha/ni Now Guzerfit and Karifit are only shght corruptions of Bairit, 
when written in Persian characters , and Nardin and Nar&na are still slighter altera- 
tions of Nkrfijana, which is the name of a town to the north-east of Bairfit, about 
twelve miles Mathura is said to be equidistant from Kanauj and from Nar&na, 
which agrees with this identification " General Cunningham proceeds “ Ast is on 
the Jumna below the junction of the Chumbul, and therefore a favourable point for 
crossing Sahma I take to be Suhaiiia, a very ancient town thirty miles to the north 
of Gwalior, and which is said to have been the capital of the country in former days 
Its rums covei several square miles Chandra I take to be Hindou, and Rajkon is 
still known by the same name It will be found between IIiDdou and Bairkt, to the 
north of the Bkn Gauga river ” — Cunningham, MS Note ] 

i [A writes this C 

^ [A and j5 have C the first edition translated it, 

“ u new town ” The town of HudiSda ?] 

* [So it stands in the first edition m accord with A1 Birdni, but there is an 
omission in A and (7, the former makes the distance to Dddhi five parasangs, and 
the latter, thirty parasangs ] 

* [So m A Remand has “ Bamhour the first edition had, ” Baf hfir'* ,** B and 
C have “ Mkhiira ”] 

* [“ Bhaylosan,** in Remaud , Mahabhaleskn m first edition , Bahkbalistkn in A f 

and B has the same m the first instance, but in the second the first letter may be m ; 
C has Bahkfiaskn here and Bahkbalaskn below It says “ Balaskn” is the name of 
the idol (u/Lto ^ y )— Mahkbalastkn has been selected as being 

probably intended for the Sansknt Mahdhalasthan ] 

* [The first edition had ITjam, and so has MS €• Bemaud has “ Ardyn ” A, 

andB 

» [So in Bfrfinl, m first edition, and mB , A. ha » ^ the 

Persian onginal of which was probably \y,] 
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South from Narana at fifteen parasangs distance lies Mewar/ 
which has the lofty fortress of Chitor.^ Prom the fortress to Dh&r, 
the capital of Malwa, twenty. Ujain Is to the east of Dh&r, at the 
distance of nine parasangs. Prom Ujain to Mahdbalast^n,* which is 
in Malwd,® ten. Prom DhAr, going south, you come to Mahumahra,* 
at the distance of twenty parasangs , thence to Kundakf,® twenty , 
thence to Namawar on the hanks of the Nerbadda,® ten , thence to 
Biswar/ twenty, thence to Matdakar,® on the banks of the Go- 
davery, sixty parasangs 

Prom Dh^ southwards to tiie river Nerbadda,® nine; thence to 
Mahrat-des (the country of the Mahrattas), eighteen , thence to 
Konkan, of which the capital is Tana, on the sea shore, twenty-five 
parasangs. 


^ This would appear to be the correct reading M Reinaud translates “Mycar 
est le nom d un royaume jod se trouve la fortresse de Bjatraour " [This is a most 

doubtful name A has B C J) A, and B 

omit the name of the fort, but C andD 

* Perhaps Bhilsa is alluded to There are many mins in its neighbourhood well 
worth examinatioii, as at Udegir, Sacheh, K&nch Kheri, and Piplea Bijoli. There 
are other places on the upper Betwa where extensive ruins are to be seen, as Erhn 
Ifdipdr, Pathhn, anciently oalled Bfrnagar, Ghehnspiir and BhojptSr, 

* [This accords with A1 Birdni There is some confusion in the MSS A reads — 


a MjB, t. alLfcs- i:r* 


® ^ edition ] 


This may have some connection with 


the Matmayurpur, or Mattinagar, of the inscription found at Rannode, in which a 

pnnce is represented as “ repopnlating this long desolate city 

Society Bengal^ No 183, p. 1086 5 [Reinaud has “Kondouhou ”] 

[So the first edition, and so Remand , the latter adds, Albyrouny k ecnt 
Xoijnada qui est la forme Sansknte.’* The Nerbadda is no doubt intended, though 
our MSS. are very vague and discrepant A has 
and 2) Jk^.] 




^ [So lu first edition , Remand has ** Albospour A and B have j y-^} 
(BMwnr), <7 has^^^.] 

^ [This reading accords with Remand's, and with MS. 0, MS A» has no pomts, 
J>. has “ Matdakai** or Mandkar,’* and the first edition had “ Mundgir ”] 

• [So in the first edition and probably right. Remaud has “ Nymyyah,** A and 
B. have ^ 
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[Here foUowa the d^crtpiton of the Bhtnoceros and Sarahha, whieh 
agrees with ike original Arahie of Al Biruni, and need not he tram-- 
lated in this place. The Bhtnoe&i os is called Karhadan in the original, 
and appears to he the same as the KapTo^tovov of JElian, Hist. An. 
XFJ. 20, 21^ The Sarahha is called Shardawdt lu the Persian, and 
Sharauddt in the Arabic MS 3 

Abu Bfban states that from Narana, in a south-west direction, lies 
Anhalwdra^ at a distance of sixty parasangs , thence to Sonmdt, on 
the sea, fifty Ftouk Anhalwara, towards the south, to Ldrdes,^ of 
which the capitals are Bahruj and Dhanjiir,® forty-two. These are 
on the shore of the sea^ to the east of Tdna 
West from Narana^ is Multan, at the distance of fifty parasangs ; 
thence to Bhiti,® fifteen South-east from Bhati is Arur,® at a dis- 
tance of fifteen parasangs Bhati is situated between two arms of 
the Indus. Thence to Bahmanu Mansura, twenty , thence to Loha- 
rtof, the embouchure of the river thirty parasangs 

From Kanauj, going north, and turning a little to the west, you 
come to Sharashdraha,’ fifty parasangs Thence to Pmjor, eighteen 
parasangs That place is on a lofty hill,® and opposite to it, m the 


^ [So read by Reinaud and Elhoi A has and 

C and J) . Nabalwfij:a is only another form of the name ] 

* See Lassen, Zextschrxft, f d K d Morgenl I 227 [L&ta-desa in Sansknt 
and the Lartce of Ptolemy We have a copper-graut made by the Khja of this 
country in a n 812 See Jour Beng A S , Apnl, 1839, Jour BAS vm, 16 ] 


* [Remand has “ Rahanhoiir ” A and B have and C has 

The letters m and h are liable to be confounded, so that Elliot’s reading is probably 
right] 

^ See note 9, page 68 

• [So read by Remand and Elliot. A has ^ 

P “Bhnia,” of the other geographers?] 

" [Elliot reads “Sirshwah,” Remand “ Schirscharhah A. has B, 

“This IS certainly Sirshwah, an old and 

famous place where both Taimfir and Baber halted "—Cunningham ] 

® This IS not correct with reference to modern Pmjore, which is in a valley on the 
southern side of the Hills. 
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plains, IS the city Thfinesar/ thence to Bahm^a,^ the capital of 
Jalandhar, and at the base of a mountain, eighteen, thence to 
Balawarda one hundred,® thence towards the west, to Lidda, 
thirteen , thence to the fort of Kajgiri, eight , thence, towards the 
north, to Kashmir, twenty parasangs. 

From Kanauj, towards the west, to Dyamau, is ten parasangs , 
thence to Gati/ ten ; thence fco Ahdr,® ten ; thence to Mirat, ten ; 
thence, across the Jumna, to Panipat, ten , thence to Eaithal," ten ; 
thence to Sanam, ten. 

In going north-west from the latter place to Arat-hdr,’^ nine para- 
sangs ; thence to Hajnir,® six ; thence to Mandhukur,* the capital of 
Lohawar,'* on the east of the river frawa, eight , thence to the n\tT 

^ [So read by Remand and Elliot A ^ ytjb, -Z) ] 

* This 16 doubtless Dehmhri, which, as we learn from several historians, was the 

<iiicient name of Ndrpdr, before it was changed by Jahingfr, in honour of NOr Jahhn 
Begam Kdrpdr is be)ond the Bchs , but that would not affect the identihcation, for 
the author says merely Jhlandhar, not the Do&b, or Interamnia, of Jalandhar 
[So according to llemaud and Elliot. A has JB C says 

dlUjhjb Here the Persian preposition td has probably been incorporated 

with the name as J<i ] 

* [The number ** ten,” is given by Beinaud, Elliot, and MS D A, says “ 100,” 
B, has ^ probably intended for ^ C, omits the number ] 

^ [So read by Beinaud, and probably nght Elliot and MS i> bare Gahu 
A has B and C Perhaps Raj Gh&t may be meant All the other 

places menioncd in this paragraph are extant to this day 

[The Arabic here adds the Persian numeral of the distance {Mi 10} to the 
name, making it 

* [So read by Elliot Remand has *‘KoutayL” A andB. have vlX-yf, ^ 
tie?/, andAxJ^.] 

’ [The MSS. all agree m making two words, Arat-hur The Arabic again 
adds the numeral of t^ distance (ttuAsr^O) to the name— making it Arat-hOxnah 

j')ib 

* If 

* fRcmaud reads Maydahoukoor ” The only difference in our MSS is that A, 
i^uhstitutes 8, for if. as the first letter ] The place is mentioned in Birfinfs Efiniln 
and by Baihaki who calls it ** MandkakOr ” 

>• [So according to Elliot. Remaud has “ Lauhaour (Labor) ” ^ has 

^ J}}^' c jyUj) 
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ChandrAha (ChinAb), twelve, thence to the Jailam, on the west of 
the Bayat,^ eighteen , thence to Waihmd, capital of Kandahdr, west 
of the Sind, which the Moghals call Karajang, twenty ; thence to 
Parshdwar, fourteen , thence to Dambur,* fifteen ; thence to Kdbul, 
twelve , thence to Ghaznm, seventeen 

Kashmir’ is a valley surrounded by lofty inaccessible hills and 
broad deserts , on the east and south it is bordered by Hind , on 
the west by kings, of whom the nearest are Takur Shah, then Shak- 
nan Shah, and Wakhan* Shah, extendmg to the frontiers of Badakh- 
shan ; on the north, and partly on the east, by the Turks of Chin 
and Tibet. 

Fiom the mountain of Bhutesar to Kashmir, across the country 
of Tibet, IS nearly 300 parasangs The people of Kashmir do not 
nde on quadrupeds, but are carried on men’s shoulders in a Katiit, 
winch resembles a throne The servants of the Government arc 
always on the alert, and watch the passes and strongholds of the 
country They do not allow strangers to enter the country, except 
by ones and twos. This prohibition extends even to Jews and 
Hindus, how then can any one else gam admittance ? The principal 
entrance is at Birahin,® half way between the Sind and Jailam. 
From that place to the bridge, at the confluence with the Jailam 

* [This IS no doubt the Beyah Reinaud had “ Bevut,’* and Elliot “ Behat ’* 
A has either “ Mfcyaf' or Bay «t,” O has “ Mfiiyat,” and D “ M&-oayat 

* [“Dmbour,” Rcinaud “Diiiur,** Elliot ^ B J in C 

' Mention of Kashmir occurs m another part of the work, which contains little 
that IS not noticed here The author adds that in Kashmir there is a city called 
Dkrabarka, m which there are 3,600,000 inhabitants, and that it was built 2,000 
years ago That the Talley was formerly twelve hundred years under water , when, 
at the entreaties of Casip [Kasyapa], the waters found their way to the sea, and the 
valley became habitable 

* [These names according to Reinaud and Elliot are **Bilor, Shaknlin, and 

Bokhan ” MSS A and B make the first distinctly “ Tftkur,** but J> has “ Biliur ** 
R. makes the second “ ShakbOn ” The third is and B , in C', 

and ^ Jaubert’s Edrisi, pp 479, 483, 490 ] 

» [“ Bcrberhan,” Reinaud “Barbh&n,” Elliot. A and B have or 

says “ Babar-khkna, or ‘tiger’s house,* the name of the 

land on^ the north of the ancient Taxila, where Buddha gave his head to the starving 
tiger. It IS on the high road to Kashmir ’’—Cunningham.] 
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of the Kus^i and Mamhai*i/ which flow from the mountainB of 
Shamflan,® is eight parasangs. Thence you arrive, at a distance of 
five days’ journey, at a defile through which the Jailam runs. 

At the end of the defile lies Dawdru-1 Marsad, on both sides of 
the nver There the Jailam enters the plains, and turns towards 
Adashtan,® the capital of Kashmir, which it reaches at a distance of 
two days* journey The city of Kashmir is four parasangs from 
Adashtan. It is built on both banks of the Jailam, on which there 
are many bridges and boats The source of the Jailam is m the 
mountains of Harmakut,* near the source of the Ganges This 
mountain is impassable on account of the exceeding cold, for the 
snow never melts, even when the sun is in Cancer or Leo On the 
other side of it lies Maha Chin, t e , great Chin After the Jailam 
has left the mountains it reaches Adasht^ in two days Four 
parasangs from that, it expands into a lake, a paiasang square, on 
the borders of which there is much cultivation, and a dense popula- 
tion It then leaves the lake, and enters another defile near the 
city of Ushkara * 

The Sind rises m the mountains of Amak,® on the borders of the 

* [So read by Elliot. Eemaad has “Kosdry et Nahry the first syllable of 
M&mhan was doubtless taken as meamiig water,** a reading favoured by our Arabic 

MS. 0, which says The MSS A, E, and 2) have 

^ ^ ). The name must therefore be as 

Elhot reads it, unless Kashidu-d din mistook A1 Birtini's text ] 

* [Silkk in first edition A has t ] 

* M Eeinaud reads Addasbtan, and Capt A Cunningham identifies it with 
Pandntan, the local corrupt form of Purknkdhisthkna, the “ old chief city ** Jour 
As Soc Beng No clxxxvii p 97 

^ M Eeinaud has Hazmakout Har-Mukut, meaning the cap of Ear, or Mahh 
Deo, IS a better reading [Hema-kCita is the correct one See ante p 46, and 
Wilson’s Vishnu Purana^ p 168 ] 

9 [** This must be Hushka-pura which still exists near Bai&uiula — Hwen Tsang’s 
* Hushkara * ’'—Cunningham ] 

* [Umah in first edition, and Onannak according to Eeinaud All our MSS 
agree in reading amok or amah ** This is apparently the Tibetan or Gya-nag^ pro- 
nounced Ganak, which means the * Black Plains,’ and is the name for Chinese 
Tartary where the Indus actually rises Arrow smith's map gives * Guinnak, capital 
of Chinese Tartary * "—Cunningham ] 
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Turkisli country. Passing by the mountains of Bilur‘ and Shamflan, 
it reaches in two days’ journey the country of the Bhutawarf* Turks, 
from whose encroachments and depredations the Kashmirians suffer 
great distress. Whoever travels along the left bank of the nver 
will find villages and towns which are close to one another on the 
south of the capital and as far as the mountam Larjal,® which re- 
sembles Damdwand, between which and Kashmir* there is a distance 
of two parasangs It can always be seen from the boundaries of 
Kashmir and Lohawar The fort of Rajgiri is to the south of it, 
and Lahur, than which there is no stronger fort, is to the west At 
a distance of three parasangs® is Rajawan, where merchants carry 
on much traffic, and it forms one of the boundaries of Hind on the 
north On the hills to the west of it is the tribe of Afghans, who 
extend to the land of Sind 

On the south of that tribe is the sea, on the shore of which the 
first city IS Tiz, the capital of Makran The coast trends to the 
south-east, till it reaches Debal, at the distance of forty parasangs. 
Between these two cities lies the gulf of Turan 

o o « o o o o 

After traversing the gulf you come to the small and big mouths 
of the Indus , then to the Bawarij, who are pirates, and are so called 
because they commit their depredations m boats called Baira ® Their 
cities are Kach and Somnat From Debal to Tulishar’ is fifty para- 

> LOj^\ JU-.] 

* [“Bhotyaw^** in first edition “Bhataouryan” Beinaud -Atlias 

» [“ Lfirjik” in first edition and in MS J) “ Kelardjek*’ Remand All the 
other MSS read L&ijal The Kalfirchal of p 46 ] 

* [Remand, Elhot, and MS C agree m reading Kashmir , but A has 

andR. 

® [A says ** a parasang , JB two or three parasangs The others agree m reading 

three "] 

* [Barya ^ see note on the word Barge in the Appendix ] 

’ [Remand has “ Touallyscher,” and Elliot reads “Tfilishar,” A has 
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sangs ; to Lohar^f, twelve ; to Baka, twelve ; to Kaclt, the country 
producing gum, and bardrud* (river Bhader), six; to Somnat, four- 
teen ; to Kambdya, thirty , to Asdwal,® two days’ journey , to Bahruj, 
thirty ; to Sindan, fifty • to Sufdra, six , to Tana, five. There you 
enter the country of L^an, where is Jaimur,* then Malia,* then 
Kanj{, then Darud,® where there is a great gulf, in which is Sin- 
kaldfp, or the island of Sarandip In its neighbourhood is Tanjdwar, 
which is in rums, and the king of that oonntry has built another 
city on the shore, called Padmdr ;• then to Umaln^’’^ len , then to 
Baineshar, opposite to Sarandip from which it is distant by water 
twelve parasangs From Tanjawar to Kameshar is forty parasangs , 
from Rameshar to Set Bandhai, which means the bridge of the sea, 
is two parasangs — and that band, or embankment, was made by 
Ram, son of Dasrat, as a passage to the fort of Lank.® It consists of 
detached rock separated by the sea. 

* [So translated by Elliot Remand bas “patne du Mocl, et k Baraoua, six 

parasangs/* and he adds a note upon the poiition of the “ Chateau de Baraona . . 

qm se trouvait & une portde de deche seulement de Soumenht ** The text, however, 
says that the distance of Somnht is fourteen parasangs MSS ^ , R , and D have 

j ^'k] \ The word B&war6i must be taken with mukal (bdelhum), 

and IS evidently the name of some staple production It occurs agam in the 
next page in the observations on the trade of Guzer&t. MS A says 
^ sUghUy, saying, 

The Arabic version of C is Bftdrfi, 

or balm, is perhaps intended ] 

* [Ahmadkb&d —Bird’s Guzerdt, 187 ] 

* ISaimtSr appears to be the place intended It is noticed by all the other geo- 
graphers See Xazwfnf p 97, and note A in Appendix ] 

* iA and J Jj, C iJj, P aJj.] 

* [So in all the MSS Remand says “Dravira,** for which Dardd is probably 
intended ] 

® [Elliot reads “Dihrbas’* Remaud has “Pandnar.** MSS. A and A have 

^ [So according to Elliot, but “Oumalnara,” accordmg to Reinaud Neither 
give any distance, bntMS A says, "ten.” The words are ULe \jj the os 

being evidently a blunder for IT. The Arabic version vanes a little, “ Between 
this (i e. Padmhr) and the first (town) ton parasangs. After that is ITmalnfir ”] 

* [wl has C, and J>, d * confounding it with the Ganges.] 
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Twelve paraeangs from that place, in an eastern direction, lies 
Kahkand, which is the mountain of monkeys.' 

[Here follows an account of these monkeys, of some of the eastern 
islands, and of the rainy season ] 

Multan ’ and I/ch are subject to Dehli, and the son of the Sultan 
of Dehli IS the governor There is a road from hence by land as 
well as hf the shore of the sea to Guzer^t, which is a large country, 
withm which are Kamb^ya, Somnat, Kankan, Tiina, and several other 
cities and towns It is said that Guzerat comprises 80,000 flourishing 
cities, villages, and hamlets The inhabitants are rich and happy, 
and during the four seasons no less than seventy different sorts of 
roses blow in this country The crops which grow m the cold season 
derive their vigour from the dew When that dnes, tlie hot season 
commences, and that is succeeded by the rainy season, which makes 
the earth moist and verdant Grapes are produced twice during 
the year, and the strength of the soil is such, that cotton plants 
grow like willows and plane-trees, and yield produce ten years 
runnmg The people are idolaters, and have a king of their own. 
Somnat, which is the name of the idol of that place, is a temple and 
place of worship for the people of uU parts of Hind, and Hmdu 
idolaters come to it from great distances Many of the more deluded 
devotees, m performance of their vows, pass the last stage crawling 
along the ground upon their sides, some approach walkmg upon 
^heir ancles and never touch the ground with the soles of their feet,® 
others go before the idol upon their heads The men of Kambaya 
brmg tribute from the chiefs of the island of Kfs Sugar from 
Malwa, badru (balm),^ and baladi are exported in ships from the 
coasts of Guzerat to all countries and cities Beyond G uzerat are 

' [“ Eabankand" in MS JP ] This appears to be tne Kanbar of Dr Lee, and its 
description as being a mountain of monkeys shows that his conjectures about the 
estuary of Bdzdta is correct. Ibn Baiuta, p 187 

* Rashldu-d Dm here evidently leaves Abd Rihhn, and writes from information 
obtained independenth [The remainder of this chapter is left out of MS i), 
which enters abruptly on another subject , the continuation of this being lost or 
misplaced ] 

* [This sentence is found in the Arabic version only ] 

* [J&dar in B See note in p 66 ] 
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Kankan and Tana , beyond them the country of MaKbdr, which from 
the boundary of Karoha^ to Kulam,® is 300 parasangs in length. 
The whole country produces the pan, m consequence of which 
Indians find it easy to live there, for they are ready to spend their 
whole wealth upon that leaf There is much coined gold and silver 
there, which is not exported to any other place Part of the terri- 
tory is inland, and part on the sea shore. They speak a mixed 
language, like the men of Khabalik,® in the direction of Hum, whom 
they resemble m many respects. The people are all Samanis 
(Buddhists), and worship idols. Of the cities on the shore the first 
18 Sindabiir, then Faknur, then the country of Manjarur/ then the 
country of Hili,* then the country of Sadarsa,® then Jaiigli, then 
Kulam. The men of all these countries are Samanis After these 
comes the country of Sawalak, which comprises 125,000 cities and 
villages After that comes Malwala,’ which means 1,893,000 in 
number About forty years ago the king of Malwala died, and 
between his son and the minister a contest arose, and after several 




1 [So ID the first edition, and so m MS .4 MSS B and C have 
and so has BmfiiluU ] 

2 “We next came into the country of MalabS,r, which is the country of black 

pepper Its length is a journey of two months along the shore from the island of 
Sindhbdr to Kulam The whole of the way by land lies under the shade of trees, 
and at the distance of every half mile there is a house made of wood, in which there 
are chambers fitted up for the reception of comers and goers, whether they be Moslems 
or infidels” Lee, p 166 French version, Vol IV p 71 


3 has, an evident blunder C 

^ [The French version of Ibn Batfita gives the names of Sind&bfir, F&kanfir, 
Manjarfir, HlU, Jfir-fattan, Dih-fattan, and Budd-fattan (Vol IV p 109) Fattan 
IS evidently the Sanskrit pattanam (town), or as now written patam or patnam ] 
Abfi-1 Fida notices Sindabur, Manjarfir, and Eiilam Manjarfir is the Mangalore 
of the present day, and the lAttyyapovB of Cosmas Indicoplcustes [Topograph 
Chr p 337 ) Casin quotes a manuscript in which it is called Mangalore as early 
as the beginning of the seventh century See Billxoth, EiauruU Tom II p 6 
^ [This IS the reading of the first edition of MSS B and and of Binfikitf 


MS, A , however, reads Ju^, “'ay possibly refer to the MapiUas, as the 

Mnsulmans of Malabkr are called ] 

* [Sneh IS the reading of MSS A and B, € has the first edition 

“ Tadarsa,” and Binkkitt^j^.] 

^ [So m R has ^ ^ stood m the first edition, and such 

iqipetrs to bd the reading of Binkkiti ] 
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battles they ended with dividing the temtory between them. The 
consequence is that their enemies obtained a footmg, and are always 
makmg their incursions from dijBferent parts of Hind, and carrying 
off goods and viands, sugar, wine, cotton cloths, captives, and great 
booty ^ But through the great wealth of that country, no senous 
injury is done 

M’abar,* from Kulam to the country of Sildwar,® extends 300 para- 
sangs along the shore. Its length is the same It possesses 
many cities and villages, of which little is known. The king is 
called Dewar which means in the M’abar langu£ge, the lord of 
wealth” Large ships, called in the language of China, “Junks,” 
bring various sorts of choice merchandize and clothes from Chin and 
Machfn, and the countries of Hind and Sind The merchants export 
from Mhbar silken stuffs, aromatic roots , large pearls are brought up 
Irom the sea The productions of this country are carried to ’Irak, 
Khurasan, Syria, Rum, and Europe The country pioduces rubies, 
and aromatic grasses, and in the sea are plenty of peails M’abar is, 
as it were, the key of Hind Within tho few last years Sundar 
Bandi was Dewar, who, with his three brothers, obtained power in 
different directions, and Malik Takiu-d dm bin ’Abdu-r rahman bin 
Muhammadn-t Tibi, brother of Shaikh Jamaln-d din, was his 
minister and adviser, to whom he assigned the government of 
Fatan, Mali Fatan, and Bawal,* and because there are no horses in 
M’abar, or rather tliose which are there are weak, it was agreed that 
every year Jamalu-d dm Ibrahim should send to the Dewar 1400 
strong Arab horses obtained from the island of Kis, and 10,000 
horses from all the islands of Fars, such as Katif, Lahsa, Bahrein, 
Hurmuz, Kilahat, etc Each horse is reckoned worth 220 dinars of 
red gold current. 

o « o o o o o 

^ It 18 difficult to say what countries are here meant, but it is probable that allu- 
Bion 18 made to the Lackadives and Maldives, the names being derived from numerals, 
and in both instances bearing a relation to these islands 

* [The coast of Coromandel See Ibn Batouta^ Index ] 

* [R has^jljurf, and Bmhkiti 

* [So printed in tho first edition from the Indian MS A says ^ 

JjUjy. CSi\i j j ^ j yr"* 

BinUati reads JjU j 
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In the year 692 a.h. (1293 a.d.) the Dewar died, and his wealth and 
poeaessions fell into the hands of his adversaries and opponents, 
and Shaikh JamAlu-d-din who succeeded him, obtained, it is said, an 
accession of 7,000 bullock loads of jewels, gold, etc., and Tt^iu-d 
din, according to previous agreement, became his lieutenant, o o ci 

The people of the country are very black by reason of their bemg 
near the equator There is a large temple called Lutar.^ 

O 4» o O O O 0 

There are two courses, or roads, from tins place one leads by 
sea to Chin and Machm, passing by the island of Silan * It is four 
parasangs long, and four wide. It is parallel to the equator. 

Sarandip is at the foot of the Judi® mountain, and is called in the 
of Hind Samkada-dip (Sinhaladip), t e the sleeping-place of 
the lion, because its appearance is like a lion m repose,* and as that 
etymology is not known to the common people, they call it Saiandip. 
The whole of the country is exactly under the Line. Bubies and 
other precious stones are found there. In the forests there are 
wolves and elephants, and even the Eukh is said to be there. The 
men are all Buddhists, and bow to, and worship images. 

The Island of Lamuri,® which lies beyond it, is very large It 
has a separate kmg. 

Beyond it lies the country of Sumutra [Sumatra],* and beyond 

1 [So in first edition A has ^ CT Bmfiikitf 

* ^ C BinfikiU, 

* [All the MSS read Jfidi Sir H Elliot thought this a mistake for Janfibi, 
“ southern **] 

* Lassen, Ind Alterth I 201 

® Accordmg to the Shajrat Malaya and Marco Polo, Lambn is one of the districts 
of Sumatra, situated m the north-east coast— converted by the Arabs into 
Ramry M Gildomeister considers it to be tbe same as Ramnad {de Beb Ind^ 
p 59) M Reinaud considers it to be Manar (Fragments, p 123), M Dulauner 
gives several reasons why it can be no where else than in Sumatra (Jour Astattqtde, 
4th Ser. T VIII 117, 200) It may be presumed that the LfimOri of our autboi is 
the same place as is indicate by Lambn and Ramry There is at the present day a 
large island, called Ramry, off the coast of Arracan, but that cannot well be tbe 
place indicated 

* This 18 distinctly called a country (toUdyeA) in the Persian, hdlad m the Arabic 
It IS usually said that medimval wnters called the island of Sunmtra by the name of 
Java, and that Sumatra was one of its towns Java itself was called Mfil Jhva. See 
Journal AsxaUqut^ 4th Senes, Tom IX. pp. 119, 124, 244. 
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that Darboad Nias,' whiob is a dependency of Java. In the moun- 
tains of Java scented woods grow. In those islands are several 
oiUes, of whicb the chief are Aru, Barlak, Dalmfan, Jdva, and Bar- 
kudoz.* The mountains of Jdva are very high It is the custom of 
the people to puncture their hands and entire body with needles, 
and then rub in some black substance to colour ifc 

Opposite Ldmuri is the island of Lakwaram,® which produces 
plenty of red amber. Men and women go naked, except that the 
latter cover the pudenda with cocoanut leaves They are all sub- 
ject to the [Emperor of China ] 

Passing on from this you come to a continent called Jampa, also 
subject to the Ka-an The people aie red and white 

Beyond that is Haitam,* subject also to the Ka-an 

Beyond that is Maha Chin,® then the harbour of Zaitun,® on 
the shore of China sea,’ and an officer of the Ka-an, entitled 

^ [The Arabic yeraion has Darband Man&s ] This may be Pula Nias, which 
M M Maury and Bulauner, from independent observation, conceiye to be the 
Al-Neyan of the early Ceographers See Journal Asiattque^ 4th Series, Tom VIII 
200, and BulleUn do la SoetdlS de Geog , April, 1846 

* These cities, it will be observed, are not conhned to one island Pariah is no 
doubt Tanjung Pariah, or Diamond Point, on the north-east coast of Sumatra 
Barddoz [or BOkfidOr, as the Arabic MS gives it], without any violent metathesis 
may perhaps be read Bencoolen — the VTau-Kou-Leou of the Chinese {Nouv J A 
XI 64 ) Towards Papua is a laige island called Aru, but that is no doubt too 
distant for our author His city may be the metropolis of J ava according to Ptolemy 
— T€ fA€Tp6irohiP ivogjo, Apyvpijv ^iri TOiS ^viffiiKois f^paffiv Q-eog , VII 2, 29 

» As this might easily be read Nicobar, allusion may be made to the islands of that 
uame The eLly Arabian Geographers and Idrisi seem to designate this group by 
the term LanjabMds 

< [So m the first edition, and so in MS A B has G has 

and Binfikitl 

« Idrisi calls this Smiatu-s Sin, situated at the extremity of the empire “ No 
city is equal to it, whether we consider its greatness, the number of the edifices, the 
importance of its commerce, the vanety of its merchandize, or the number of mer- 
chants which visit It from different parts of India ” Ibn al Whrdi says, “It is the 
extreme eastern part which is inhabited, and beyond which there is nothing but the 

ocean 

• A port m the province of Fo-Kien. See Marsden’e Xano Polo, p 661. M 
Klaproth, X«n. rtl d CAoxe Tom II p 208, and M Eemaud, SelotM>n 

voyaget, Tom , II pp 26, 26 v 

7 [This reading of the first edition is supported by the Arabic MS C, which says, 

“After thu 18 Chfn the great" [ after that the harbour of Zaitun 

on the shore of the sea of Chl^ ^The Persian MS A and BintJatt entirely omit the 
lint sentence ] 
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Shak,^ resides there. Beyond that is Khansdi, in which the market- 
place* is SIX parasangs broad, from which it may be judged how 
large the place is It is subject to the deputies of the Ka-an, who 
are Moghals, Musulmans, Khitayans, and Ghuris. Khansai* is the 
capital. 

Forty days journey from it lies Khanbalik,* the capital of the 
Phoenix of the west — Kadn, King of the earth ® 

With respect to the other road which leads from M’abar by way 
of Khitai, it commences at the city of Kabal, then proceeds to the 
city of Kunju and Sunju, then to Km, then to Mali Fatan,® then 
to Kardaraya, then to Hawariun,^ then to Dakli,® then to Bijalar,® 
which, from of old, is subject to Dehli, and at this time one of the 
cousins of the Sultan ol Dehli has conquered it, and established 
himself, having revolted agamst the Sultan His army consists of 
Turks Beyond that is the country of Ratbin, then Arman, then 
Zar-dandan,“ so called because the people cover their teeth with gold 

^ [So in first edition, and so in MS A MS C and Bm&kiti have “ Sank **] 

* [So in the first e<htion MS A says ^j\j ** a fort or tower ** Bin&kiti says 

iJ “a lake’* The Arabic version says 
y -y \ "* 

^ Theonginal is Janksfii [in all the MSS except Bmkkiti, who has Ehan 5 ki],bnt 
there can be no doubt the correct word is Khansa, which Ibn Batuta declares to be 
the largest city he had seen Marco Polo calls it Quinsai, and says it is without 
exception the most noble city in the world It was the capital ol southern China, or 
Mahk Chin Its present name is Hang-tebeou-fou capital of the province of Tche- 
Eiang Sec M Ileinaud, Relatum det Voyages^ Tom I pp cx , cxviii , and M 
Quatremcrc, Histotre drs Mongols, pp lxxyii , lxxxix Ibn liatouta, IV. 284 
^ The Caiobalu of Marco Polo, and the Pekin of the Chinese See Assemani^ 
Bihlwth Orient Tom HI p 2, p 512 [Janhklik in A and in Bmkkitl ] 

^ See Lea Oxeeaux et Us FUurs, pp 119, 220 Bahistan, v III p 250 
^ [The Arabic MS has**iroin K&bal to Kin, and from thence to Mali-Katan’* 
Binkkiti reads from Kkbal-tatau to Majh-fatan,” and a marginal emendation says, 
** from Ekbal (or Kkmal) patan to Majli patan,’* t e , Masulipatam ] 

’ [Hawkrmun in ^ ] 

* [MS A has “ Dakal ” The Arabic and Bm&kitl both read “ Dehli ”] 

> [So in the first edition A says Bajklk, but Cl and Bmkkiti have 

XlCt Beng&l ] 

[MSS. A , C, and Binkkiti agree in this The first edition and MS B have 
“ Uman ”] 

This country is again noticed in our author’s account of China, and Marco Polo 
speaks of it under the wrong name, Cardandon M Quatrem^re tnes to fix its 
position. das Mongols^ p xcvi ) ** This island of Sumatra is the first island 
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They puncture their hands, and colour them with indigo. They 
eradicate their beards, so that they have not a sign of hair on their 
faces Tliey are all subject to the Ka-an This country is bounded 
on one side by the sea, afterwards comes the country of Eahan, the 
people of which eat camon and the flesh of men, — they likewise 
are subject to the Ka-an ' Thence you arrive at the borders of Tibet, 
where they eat raw meat and worship images, and have no shame 
respecting their wives The air is so impure that if they eat their 
dinner after noon they would all die. They boil tea and eat win- 
nowed barley 

There is another country called Deogir, adjoining M’abar inland, 
the king of which is at constant enmity with the Dewar of M’abar 
Its capital IS Dura Samundur [Dwara Samudra.] 

Another large country is called Kandahar, which the Moghals 
call Karajang These people spiing fiom Khitai and Hind In 
the time* of Kubila Ka-an,* it was subdued by the Moghals One of 
its borders adjoins Tibet, another adjoins Khita, and another adjoins 
Hind 

Philosophers have said tliat there are three countnes celebrated 
for certain peculiarities , Hind is celebrated for its armies, Kandahar 
for its eleplvants, and the Turks for their horses. 


wherein we knew man's flesh to be eaten by certain people which live in the moun- 
tains, called Bacas, who use to gild their teeth Ant Gaham^s Disc of ihs IF ^rld 
in Makluyty IV 422 See also Furchas His Filgrimage p 457 Marsden's M 
p 429, 434 ] 

> [This passage was not in the first edition, and it is not in the MS A , but the 
other MSS and Biiikkiti have it ] 

® [The Arabic says, “ Towards the end of the reign '] 

* This IS also mentioned in the Mongol work called Bodimer See Pallas, 
Sammlungenhistoiischer NachnehtsHyT I p 19 

The country of Karajhng and its borders are again noticed by our author in his 
account of China, and ite position is laid down by M Quatrem^re, Hist des Mongols^ 
p xciv 
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VIIL 

NUZHATU-L MUSHTAK 

OF 

AL IDRISL 


Abu ’Abdu-llah Muhammad was born at Ceuta, in Morocco, 
towards the end of the llth century. He was member of a 
&mily which descended from an ancestor named Idris, and so 
came to be known by the name of A1 Idrisi. This family 
furnished a line of princes for Morocco in the 9th and 10th 
centunes, and the branch from which Idrisi sprung ruled over the 
city of Malaga Idrisi travelled in Europe, and eventually 
settled in Sicily at the court of Roger II. It was at the instance 
of this prince that he wrote his book on geography. He cites in 
his preface the various authors whose works he had employed m 
the compilation of the book. Further information was derived 
from travellers, whose verbal statements he compared and tested ; 
and M. Remaud quotes the Biographical Dictionary of Khalilu-s 
SafacU to the effect that men of intelligence were specially com- 
missioned to travel and collect information for his use The full 
title of the work is, Nuzhatu-1 Musht&k fi Ikhtirdku-1 Afak, 
** The DeLght of those who seek to wander through the regions 
of the world.'^ A full translation of the whole work into French 
was published at Paris m 1836 and 1840 by M. Jaubert, and 
from this the following Extracts have been done into English. 
Idrisi^'s work met with very early attention. An abridgment of 
the text was published at Rome m 1592, and a Latin translation 
was printed at Paris in 1619, entitled ‘‘ Geographxa NubiensiSf id 
est accuratimma totim orbt^ tn septem chmata diviai descrtptto 
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continenSf prmsertm exaetam unvoersm Asim ei AfnccB^ in 
Latinum versa a Gabriele Swmta et Joanne Hesromta'^ Hart- 
mann in 1796 published at Gottingen, from the abridgement, 
** Edrmi desenpho AfnciJeJ* The description of Spain was 
translated into Spanish by Conde in 1799, and the portions 
relating to Africa and Spam have just been published with a 
translation by M M. Dozy and de Goeje. Zenker, in his 
Bibliotheca Orieiitalis, mentions translations of other detached 
portions. 

M Reinaud, in his Introduction to Aboulfeda, has remarked 
that in M. Jaubert’s translation, “ Beaucoup de noms de lieux 
sont alteres,*” and it is true that there are some variants, such as 
Tubar&n for Turin, and Bana for Tinna; but the old Latin 
translation presented generally the same difFeiences , the variants 
therefore seemed to exist in the text, and not to be attributable to 
the translator. A cursory examination of the two MSS. in the 
Bodleian has confirmed this view, for Jaiibert’s translation was 
found to give a generally accurate reproduction of the names as 
they stand in these MSS A careful comparison of the texts 
would, no doubt, lead to some corrections, and, indeed, a few will 
be noticed in the following pages , but the more important 
variants are fully supported by the Oxford MSS The maps 
contained in Graves' MS. show some differences from the text ; 
thus Turin is found instead of Tubaraii; but the maps are 
written in a more modern hand, quite different from the rest of 
the book. The text is continued on the backs of these maps in 
the ordinary hand, but it may nevertheless have been written 
long before the maps were filled in. At any rate the scribes were 
different men, and such differences as that noticed above leads to 
the conclusion that the maps were not derived from the text with 
which they are incorporated. 

Exteaots 

Fibst Climatic. Section X —The greatest king of India is the 
Balhari, which signifies ^‘king of kings.” After him comes the 
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Makamkam, whose country is Saj Next the king of Safari or 
Taban, then the king of Jaba, then the king of Juzr, and then the 
king of Kamrun, whose states touch China 

'The Indians are divided into seven castes The first is that of 
the Saknya, These are the most noble , from among them kings 
are chosen, and from no others. All the other castes pay homage to 
them, but they render homage to no one Next come the Brahmans, 
who are the religious class They dress in the skins of tigers and 
other animals. Sometimes one of them, taking a staff m his hand, 
will assemble a crowd around him, and will stand from mom till eve 
speaking to his auditors of the glory and power of God, and ex- 
plaimng to them the events which brought destruction upon the 
ancient people, that is, upon the Brahmans They never drink wme 
nor fermented liquors Tliey worship idols (whom they consider to 
be) able to mtercede with the Most High The third caste is that 
of the Kastari^a, who may dnnk as much as three ratls® of ^vme, 
but not more, lest they should lose their reason This caste may 
marry Brahman women, but Brahmans cannot take their women 
to wife. Next comes the Sharduya, who are labourers and agricul- 
turists , then the Basya, who are artizans and mechanics , then the 
Sabdaliya (or Sandaliya), who are singers, and whose women are 
noted for their beauty , and, lastly, the Zakya, who are jugglers, 
tumblers, and players of various mstmments Among the principal 
nations of India there are forty-two sects Some recognize the 
existence of a Creator, but not of prophets , while others deny the 
existence of both Some acknowledge the intercessory powers of 
graven stones, and others worship holy stones, on which butter and 
oil IS poured. Some pay adoration to fire, and cast themselves into 
the flames Others adore the sun, and consider it the creator and 
director of the world. Some worship trees , others pay adoration to 
serpents, which they keep m stables, and feed as well as they can, 
deemmg this to be a meritorious work Lastly, there are some who 
give themselves no trouble about any kmd of devotion, and deny 
everything. 

SscoND Climate Section Vil — The towns described m this 

' [What follows 18 mainlf denred from from Ibn Ehurd&dba See page 17 ] 

^ [Matl^ one pound Troy ] 
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seventh section' are Kia, Kir, Armayil, Kasr-band, Firabu/, Kliur, 
Kambali, Manhabari,® Debal, Nirun, Mansura,® Wandan, Abiaka, 
Darak, Masurjan, Fardan, Kirkaydn, Kadira, Basmak, Tubaran 
[Turan], Multan, Jandur, Sandur, Dur, Atri,^ Kalari, Nira, Mas- 
wam, Shariisan,* Bdnia, Mambal, Kambaya, Sub^a, Sabdan, and 
Saimur ® In that part of the sea which is comprised in the prebent 
section, there are the isle of Sara, the two rocks of Kasair and 
’Awair, that of Daidur, the island of Debal, m which the town of 
Kaskih^, IS situated , the isles of Aiibkin, Mind, Kulam-mali, and 
Smd^. All these countneb are inhabited by people of difieient 
rehgions, customs, and manners We will state all that we have 
ascertained for certam on this subject, confiding in Divine help. 

The begmning of this section comprises, starting from the cast, 
the shores of the Persian Gulf, and towards the south the town of 
Debal This is a populous place, but its soil is not fertile, and it 
produces scarcely any trees except the date-palm. The highlands 
are and and the plains sterile Houses are built of clay and wood, 
but the place is inhabited only because it is a station for the vessels of 
Sind and other countries Trade is earned on in a great variety ot 
articles, and is conducted with much intelligence Ships laden with 
the productions of ’Uman, and the vessels of China and India come to 
Debal They brmg stuffs and other goods from Chma, and the per- 
fumes and aromatics of India The inhabitants of Debal, who are 
generally rich, buy these goods m the bulk, and store them until the 
vessels are gone and they become scarce Then they begin to sell, and 
go tradmg into the country, puttmg their money out on interest, or 
employing it as may seem best Gomg towards the west there are 

* The Nubian Geographer’s hat is as follows — Kia, Kir, Ermaiil, Band, Casr-band, 
Lizabiir, Haur, Ckmbcle, Manhabere, Dabil, Nirun, Fairuza, Mansiira, Randan, Asfaca, 
Barec, Masurgian, Fardan, Kircdiau, Oadira, Basmac, Tuberan, Moltaii, Giandur, 
Sandur, Dur, Atre, Chlere, Basceia, Mesuam, Sadusan, Bania, Mhmehel, Kambhia, 
Subhra, Sandan, Saimur, Fahalthhara, Rasec, Saruaan, Kusa, Kased, Sura, Nodha, 
Mehyac, Falon, Cahron, and Belin {Giographia Nubienats^ pp 66, 67) 

• [“Manjhban,” Bod MS] 

^ [Generally spelt “ Mansfiria” by Idrisi ] 

* [This IS the “Annari** of the other geographers, and one of the Bod MSS 
affords some warrant for so reading it here ] 

® [“ Sadds&n,’' Bod MSS ] 

• [Here the Bod MSS add the following names— “ Ashwal, Falkamin, R^lsak, 
Asurshn, and Losha (or Kosha) *’] 
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tax miles between the mouth of the great Mihrdn and Debal. From 
Debal to Nirun, on the west of the Mihran, three days* journey. 
Nirun IS half way between Debal and Mansura, and people gomg 
from one town to the other here cross the river. 

Nirun is a town of little importance, but it is fortified, and its 
inhabitants are rich. Trees are rare. From hence to Mansura 
rather more than three days, 

Mansura, the city last mentioned, is surrounded 1^ a branch of 
the Mihran, although it is at a distance from the nver It is on 
the west of the principal branch of the river which fiuws from its 
source to Kalari, a town situated one days’ journey from Mansura. 
At Kalari it divides — ^the principcd branch runs towards Mansura^ 
the other flows northward as far as Sharus^n [Sadusan], it then turns 
westwards and rejoins the chief stream, forming henceforward only 
one river. The junction takes place twelve miles below Mansura. 
The Mihrin passes on to Nirun, and then flows into the sea. 
Mansura occupies a space of a mile square The climate is hot. 
The country produce dates and sugar-canes in abundance. There 
are hardly any other fruits, if we except one, a sort of fruit called 
laimun, as big as an apple and of a very sour taste, and another 
which resembles the peach both in shape and taste Mansura was 
built at the beginning of the reign of A1 Mansur, of the ’Abbaside 
family. This prmce gave his name (‘‘the victorious**) to four 
different cities, as a good auguiy that they might stand for ever. 
The first was Baghdad m ’Irak , the second, Mansura in Smd ; 
the third, A1 Masisa, on the Mediterranean , the fourth, that of 
Mesopotamia. That of which we are now speaking is great, 
populous, nch, and commercial. Its environs are fertile. The 
buildmgs are constructed of bncks, tiles, and plaster. It is a 
place of recreation and of pleasure. Trade flounslies The bazars 
are filled with people, and well stocked with goods The lower 
classes wear the Persian costume, but the prmces wear tunics, and 
allow their hair to grow long like the princes of India. The money 
18 silver and copper. The weight of the drachma (dinir) is five 
times that of the (ordinary) drachma. The Tdtariya coins also are 
current here. Fish is plentiful, meat is cheap, and foreign and 
native fruits abound. The name of this city m Indian is Mirmhi, 
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It is considered one of the dependencies of Sind, like Debal, Niriin, 
Bania, Kdlari, Atri, Shardsib, Jandaur, Manhabari [Manjdbari], 
Basmak and Multan. 

B^ia is a little town. The inhabitants are of mixed blood and 
are rich. Living here is cheap and agreeable. From Bdnia to 
Mansdra, three days, to Mamhal six, to Debal two. From hence to 
Mamhal and Kambaya the country is nothing but a marme strand, 
without habitations and almost without water, consequently, it is 
impassable for travellers. 

Mamhal is situated between Smd and India. Upon the confines 
of the desert just mentioned there dwells a hardy race called Mand 
[Med]. They graze their fiocks to within a short distance of 
Mamhal. These people ore numerous. They have many horses and 
camels, and they extend their incursions as far as Dur [Alor] upon 
the banks of the Mihran, and sometimes they penetrate even as far 
as the frontiers of Makran. 

Dur [Alor] is situated on the banks of the Mihran, which runs to 
tlie west of the town It is a pleasant place, and worthy of com- 
panson with Multan as i^egords size. From thence to Basmak, three 
days ; to Atn [Annori], four days ; and from thence to Kalari, two 
days. 

Kalari, upon the west bank of the Mihran, is a pretty town, well 
fortified, and is a busy tradmg place. Near it the Mihran separates 
into two branches , the largest runs towards the west as far as the 
Ticimty of Mansuna, which is on the west bank, the other runs 
towards the north-west, then to the north, and then towaxds the west. 
Both ogam unite at the distance of about twelve miles below Mansuna. 
Although this town [Edlari] is some distance out of the regular 
route, still it is much frequented in consequence of the profitable 
trade earned on with the inhabitants. From hence to Mansura is a 
hard day’s journey of forty miles From Kalari to Sharus^, three 
dajrs. 

Sharus&i [Sadusdn] is remarkable for its size and for the number of 
its fountains and canals, for the abundance of its productions and 
for its rich commerce. It is much resorted to. From Sharusdn to 
Manhdbori [Manjdbari], a town placed in a hollow, well built, of a 
pleasant aspect, surrounded with gardens, fountains, and running 
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waters, the distanoe is three days From the latter place to FfrabuE,* 
six days. From Manhdbarf to Debal, two days. In going from 
Debal to Flrabuz the road passes by ManhAbarf, and between these 
two places it runs through Kbur, a small but populous town. 

Firabuz ^ is a town of which the inhabitants are nch They carry 
on a good trade, they are men of their word and enemies of fraud, 
and they are generous and charitable. It belongs to the provmce of 
Makran, as do the towns of Kir, Darak, Rasik (inhabited by schism- 
atics), Bah, Band, Kasr-band, Asfaka, Fahlafahra, Maskan, Tiz, and 
Balbak 

Makran is a vast country, but the greater part of it is desert and 
poor The largest of its towns is Kirusi, which is nearly as large as 
Multan Palm-trees are plentiful there , the land is cultivated, and 
and a good deal of trade is earned on. On the west of it lies Tiz, 
a small sea-port much frequented by the vessels of Fars, as well as 
by those which come from the country of ’Uman and the isle of 
Kish, which is situated m the Persian Gulf at a long day’s sail 
distance. From Tiz to Kir [Kiz], five days From Kir to Firabuz, 
two long days’ journey. 

Between Kir [Kiz] and Armail there are two districts which touch 
each other , one called Eahun depends on Mansuria, and the other 
named KalwAn is a dependency of Makran These two distncts are 
tolerably fertile, and they produce a few dates, but the inhabitants 
rely mainly on their fiocks Whoever wishes to go from Firabuz 
to MakrAn must pass by Kir From thence to Armail, a depen- 
dency of Makran, two days’ journey. 

Armail is nearly as large as Firabuz It is well peopled, and its 
environs are pleasant. The inhabitants are nch. From Armail to 
Kanbali, two days’ journey. Kanbali competes with Armail in 
respect of size, wealth, and population. It is about a mile and a 
half from the sea. Both these places are situated between Debal 
and MakrAn. 

Darak is a populous trading town, three days’ j'ouiney from Fira- 
buz South-west of Darak there is a high mountain, which is called 
the mountain of salt, because nearly aU the water which runs from 


^ [Kumaxbtir. See Koto A. in Appz ] 
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it is saline. There are habitations here From Darak to Bdsak, 
three days’ journey. 

The inhabitants of Easak are schismatics Their territory is 
divided into two districts, one called A 1 Kharuj, the other Kfr 
Kdydn. The sugar-cane is much cultivated, and a considerable trade 
is carried on m a sweetmeat called faniz, which is made here. The 
cultivation of sugar and the manufacture of this sweetmeat are 
extensively pursued at Maskdn and in the district of Kasran. The 
people of Maskan, Jauran, and Tubaran, are for the most part 
schismatics The territory of Maskan joms that of Kirm^n. The 
inhabitants have a great reputation for courage They have date 
trees, camels, cereals, and the fruits of cold countries The people 
of Makrdn speak Persian and a dialect peculiar to the province 
They wear the tunic, the gown with sleeves, the cloak, waistcloth, 
and the mantle embroidered with gold, like the inhabitants of ’Irak 
and Persia. 

Pahlafahra, Asfaka, Band, and Kasn-band are dependencies of 
Makran, which resemble each other very much m pomt of size, the 
nature and extent of their trade, and the state of their population. 
From Fahlafahra to Easak, two days From Fahlafalira to Asfaka, 
two days. From Asfaka to Band, one day towards the west From 
Asfaka to Darak, three days From Band to Kasn-band, one day. 
From Kasn-band to Kia, four days From Mansuna to Tubaran, 
a?iout fifteen days 

Tubaran [Turan] is near Fahraj, which belongs to Kirman It 
is a well fortified town, and is situated on the banks of a river of the 
same name (Tubaran), which are cultivated and fertile From hence 
to Fardan, a commercial town, the environs of which are well popu- 
lated^ four days Kfrkdy^ lies to the west of Farddn, on the road 
to Tiibar^ The country is well populated and is very fertile. The 
vme grows here and divers sorts of fruit trees, but palms are not to 
be found. From Tubardn to Mustah,^ a town m the nudst of tlie 
desert, where many camels and sheep are bred, three days From 
Tubaran to MuMn, on the borders of Sind, ten days. 

Mult^ 18 close upon India , some authors, indeed, place it in that 
country. It equals Mansiira in size, and is called ** the house of 

I [“Mwika,” Bod MS.] 
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gold.” There is au idol here, which is highly yenerated by the 
Indians, who come on pilgrimages to visit it from the most distant 
parts of the ooimtry, and mcdce offerings of valuables, ornaments, 
and immense quantities of perfumes This idol is surrounded by 
its servants and slaves, who feed and dress upon the produce of these 
rich offermgs It is in the human form with four sides, ^ and is 
sitting upon a seat made of bncks and plaster. It is entirely covered 
with a skm like red morocco, so that the eyes only are visible. Some 
maintain that the mtenor is made of wood, but others deny this. 
However it may be, the body is entirely covered. The eyes are 
formed of precious stones, and upon its head there is a golden crown 
set with jewels It is, as we have said, square, and its arms, below 
the elbows, seem to be four m number. The temple of this idol is 
situated m the middle of Multdn, m the most frequented bazar. It 
IS a dome-shaped building The upper part of the dome is gilded, 
and the dome and the gates are of great solidity The columns are 
very lofty and the walls coloured. Around the dome are the dwell- 
ings of the attendants of the idol, and of those who live upon the 
produce of that worship of which it is the object. There is no idol 
in India or in Smd which is more highly venerated The people 
make it the obj’ect of a pious pilgrimage, and to obey it is a law. So 
far is this earned, that, when neighbouring pnnoes make war against 
the country of Multan, either for the purpose of plimder or for 
carrying off the idol, the pnests have only to meet, threaten the 
aggressors with its anger and predict their destruction, and the 
assailants at once renounce their design. Without this fear the 
town of Multdn would be destroyed. It is not surpnsmg, then, that 
the inhabitants adore the idol, exalt its power, and maintain that its 
presence secures divine protection. Being ignorant of the n^e of 
the man who set it up, they content themselves with saying that it 
IS a wonder. Multdn is a large city commanded by a citadel which 
has four gates and is surrounded by a moat Provisions are abundant, 
and the taxes are light, so that the people are in easy circumstanoes 
It bears the name of ** the house of gold Farkh,” because Muham- 
mad bin Yusuf, brother of Hajj&j, found forty bah&rs of gold (a 


^ [** £lle est de forme humame et h quatre — Jaub0rt ] 
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bali&r weiglis 333 zmnas^) oonoealed there in a house. Farldi and 
Bahdr have the same signification. The environs of this city are 
watered by a little nver which falls into the Mihrdn of Sind. 

At one mile &om Mult&n is Janddr [Jand-rdd] — a collection of 
forts strongly built, very high, and well supplied with fresh water 
The governor passes the spring time and his holidays here Ibn 
Haukal states that in his time the governor used to go every Friday 
from these castles to Multdn mounted upon an elephant, according 
to an ancient usage. The greater part of the population is Musul- 
m^, so also is the judicial authority and the civil administration 

Banddr is situated three days* journey south of Multan It is 
famous for its trade, wealth, sumptuous apparel, and the abundance 
which prevails on the tables of the mhabitants. It is considered to 
form part of India, and is situated on the banks of a nver which 
falls into the Mihran above Samand Going from Multan towards 
the north there is a desert which extends as far as the eastern 
boundary of Tubardn. From Multan to the vicmity of Mansiira 
the country is occupied by a warlike race, called Nadha. It 
consists of a number of tnbes scattered aliout between Tubaran 
Makr&n, Multdn, and Mansura, like the Berber nomads. The 
Nadhas have peculiar dwellings, and marshes in which they take 
refuge, on the west of the Mihr4n. They possess excellent 
camels, and, particularly, a sort which they breed, called Karah. 
This IB held in high esteem in Khurasan and the rest of Persia. 
It resembles the camel of Baikh and the female camel of Samar- 
kand, for it is of good temper and has two humps , not like the 
camels of our countries, which have only one. From Mansura to 
the confines of Nadha six days From the confines of Nadha to 
the city of Kfr [Kfz] about ten days From Nadha to Tiz, at the 
extremity of Makr^, sixteen days. The town which the Nadhas 
most frequent for buying, sellmg, and other matters, is Kandail 
Kir K&y&n is a district known by the name of Ail,* inhabited 
by Musulmans and other people dependant on the Nadhas of whom 

^ [** The mina le a weight of about two pounds Our author in order to explain 
the meanuig of farkh, employs the term hahhr, the ralue of which it is unfortunately 
difficult to determine ’* — Jaubert ] 

* [^^Kot Abil. Our two MSS agree in the orthography of this name, which 
seems to be of Turkudi origin.*’ — ] 
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we have just spoken. The country produces com, raisins, fruits, 
camels, oxen, and sheep. It bears the name of Ail, because a man 
of that name conquered it (m ancient times), and laid the foundation 
of its prosperity. From Kand4\l to Mansura about ten days. 

The towns of Khur Kakhlia, Kusa, and Kadird belong to Sind. 
The last two are alx)ut equal m size, and cany on some trade with 
the Nadhas. On Tubaran there are dependent — Mahyak, Kir Kdyan, 
Sura, Farddn, Kashrdn, and Masui^dn Between Tubardn and Maur 
sura there are vast deserts and on the north, towards Sijistdn, there 
are countnes which are equally barren, and which are difScult of 
access 

Masuijdn is a well-peopled commercial town, surrounded with 
villages, and built upon the banks of the river of Tubaran, from 
which town it is forty -two miles distant From Masurjan to Darak- 
ydmuna, 141 miles is the computed distance. From Darak-ydmuna 
to Firabuz or Firabus, 175 miles 

The countnes of India which touch upon Sind are — Mdmhal, 
Kambdya, Subara, Khabirun, Sindan, Masuya, Saimur, and the man- 
time isles of Aubkfn, Hand, Kulam-Malf, and Sindan The towns 
of India are very numerous , among them may be mentioned 
Mamhal, Kambaya, Subara, Asawal, Janawal, Sindan, Saimur, Jdn- 
dur Sandur, Eumala , m the desert • Kalbata, Aughasht, NahrwAra, 
mid Lahawar. 

Mamhal is by some numbered among the cities of India; by 
others among those of Smd. It is situated at the extremity of the 
desert which stretches between Kambaya, Debal, and Bania. It 
is a town of moderate importance on the route of travellers pass- 
ing from Smd to India But httle trade is camed on here The 
environs are peopled, and produce small quantities of fruit; but 
there are numerous flocks. From hence to Mansura, through B^nfa, 
IS considered nine days. From Mamhal to Kambaya, five days. 

Kambaya stands three miles frum Hie sea, and is very pretty. It 
is weU known as a naval station Merchandise from every country 
is found here, and is sent on from hence to other countries. It is 
placed at the extremity of a bay, where vessels can enter and cast anchor. 
It IS well supplied with water, and there is a fine fortress erected by 
tbe goversmout of India to prevent the inroads of the inhabitants of 
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the island of Kish. From KamMja to the isle of Aubkfn, two-aud- 
a-half days’ sail From Aubkm to Debal, two days Eambaya 
is fertile in wheat and rice Its mountains produce the Indian 
kani. The inhabitants are idolaters (Buddhists). From hence to 
the island of Mand, the inhabitants of which are thieves, the passage 
is six miles To KuK on the shore, also six miles ; and to Subdra, 
about fiye days. 

Subdra is situated one-and-a-half mile from the sea. It is a popu- 
lous, busy town, and is considered one of the entrepots of India. 
They fish for pearls here. It is m the vicinity of Bara, a small 
island, on which some cocoa-nut trees and the oostus grow. From 
Subdra to Smddn is considered five days 

Sindan is a mile-and-a-half from the sea. It is populous, and the 
people are noted for their industry and intelligence. They are rich 
and of a warlike temper The town is large, and has an extensive 
commerce both in exports and imports East of Smddn there is an 
island bearmg the same name and dependent on India It is large 
and well cultivated, and the cocoa-nut palm, kand, and rattan grow 
there. 

Saimur, five days fiom Smddn, is a large well-built town Cocoa- 
nut trees grow here in abundance , henna also grows here, and the 
mountams produce many aromatic plants, which are exported. 

Five miles by sea (from Kulam Mali) lies the island of Mali, 
whu^h is large and pretty. It is an elevated plateau, but not very 
hilly, and is covered with vegetation The pepper vme grows in 
this island, as m Kandarina and Jirbatan, but it is found nowhere 
else but m these three places. It is a shrub, havmg a trunk like 
that of the vme , the leaf is like the convolvulus, but longer , it 
bears grapes hke those of the Shabuka, each bunch of which is 
sheltered by a leaf which curls over when the fruit is npe. White 
pepper is what is gathered as it begins to npen, or even before. Ibn 
Khurdddba states that the leaves curl over the bunches to protect 
them from the ram, and that they return to their natural position 
when the ram is over — a surprising fact I 

Kambaya, Subdra, Smddn, and Saimur form part of India. The 
last named belongs to a country whose king is called Balhdrd : his 
kingdom is vast, well-peopled, commercial, and fertile It pays 
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heavy taxes, so that the king is immensely rioh. Many aromatics 
and perfumes are produced in this country. 

The name (or rather the title) of Balh^rd means king of kings. 
It is hereditary here as in other parts of the country, where, when a 
king ascends a throne he takes the name of his predecessor and 
transmits it to his heir. This is a regular custom from which these 
people never depart There is the same rule with the kmgs of 
Nubia, Zanj, Ohina, Persia, and in the Boman empire, in respect of 
the hereditary descent of names. The work of ’Ubaidu-llah Ibn 
Khurd^dba contains a passage concemmg this which is worth quo* 
tation • — Kings,** he says, generally bear hereditary titles, — ^thus 
those of China have been called B^hbugh (or B%hbun) for cen- 
turies, and the title descends m regular order Among the kmgs of 
India there are the Balh^a, Jaba, Tafir, Hazr [Juzr] *Abat, Dumi 
[Eahmi] and KAmrun. These names are taken only by the prince 
who reigns over the province or country, no other has any right to 
assume them, but whoever reigns takes the name. Among the 
Turks, the Tibetans, and the Khazars, the king is called Khakan, but 
among the Ehizhj he takes the title of Khai Khuya which is here- 
ditary. In the Banah the kings are called Fanjab In the Boman 
empire they take the title of CsBsar, which descends upon all those 
who wield the supreme power Among the Aghzaz they are called 
Shii Sha, or king of kmgs, a title hereditary like the rest. Fmally, 
among the Persians they are called K&ra [Chosroes]. Among the 
people who dwell m the Sudin the names of the kmgs are derived 
from their countries, — ^thus the ruler of Ghdna is called Gh^a, the 
king of Eaugha is called Kaugha. But enough upon this subject.** 

Amcng the towns of India comprised m the present section are 
Khdbirun and As&wal, both of them populous, commercial, nch, 
industrious, and productive of useful articles. At the time we write, 
the Musulmans have made their way mto the greater part of these 
countries and have conquered them. Please God we will hereafter 
describe those which are on their frontiers and some others. 

Eighth Sxotion. — The present section contams a description of 
part of the coast of India, comprising Baruh [Baruch], Smddpdr, 
Bdna [Tfrina], Eandarina, Jirbat&n, E^alkdydn, Liiluwd, Kanja, 
Samandir6n, — and in the interior of the country, Dulaka, Janiwal, 
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Nahrwdrd, Kandahdr, B^ala, Kalbata and Aghnslita, on the 
borders of the deserts ; Edbtil, Khawas, Hasak, Muridas, Mddiy^r, 
Tatta, Dad^di [Dark], Manib&r [Malabar], Malwa, Niydsat, Atrdsii, 
Nija, Kashmir the Lower, Maidara, Kdrmut, Kashmir the Upper, 
Kcmauj, Bastdna, and the islands of the Indian Sea, Malian, Balbak, 
Tarwfiklij, Masnaha and Samanddr. We shall describe all these 
countries without omitting anything remarkable or curious that they 
may afford, 

Baruh [Baruch, Broach] is a large handsome town, weU-bmlt of 
bricks and plaster The inhabitants are nch and engaged m trade, 
and they freely enter upon speculations and distant expeditions It 
is a port for the vessels commg from Chma, as it is also for those of 
Sind. From hence to Saimur is considered two days’ journey, and 
to N 6 dirwdra eight days through a flat country where they travel in 
carnages on wheels. In all Nahrw^ra and its environs there is 
no other mode of travelling except in chanots drawn by oxen under 
the control of a dnver These carnages are fitted with harness and 
traces, and are used for the carnage of goods. 

Between Baruh and Nahrwdra there are two towns, one called 
Hanawal (or Janawal), the other Dulaka They are about equal in 
size, and are somewhat less than a day’s journey distant from each 
other Dulaka is on the banks of a nver which flows into the sea, 
forming an estuary, on the west of which stands the town of Baruh, 
(the name of which is also pronounced Barus), Both these towns 
stand at the foot of a chain of mountams which lie to the north, and 
which are called Undaran,* they are of a white colour approaching 
to yellow. The kana grows here as well as a few cocoa nut trees. 
In the vicituty of Handwal (or Janawal) stands the town of Asdwal,* 
which 18 very much like the other two both in size and in the con- 
dition of its population. A good trade is earned on m all three. 

Nahrw 4 ra is governed by a great pnnee who bears the title of 
Balhara. He has troops and elephants , he worships the idol 
Buddha ; wears a crown of gold upon his head, and dresses m nch 
stuffs. He rides a good deal on horseback, but especially once a 
week when he goes out attended only by women, one hundred in 

1 [Vmdhya ?] 

< ** Tees&wal'* is the old name of Ahmadabad Bird’s Guzerat, 187, 
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number, richly clad, wearing rings of gold and silver upon their feet 
and hands, and their hair in curls. They engage in Torious games 
and in sham fights, while their king marches at their head. The 
ministers and the commanders of the troops never aocompany the 
king except when he mardies against rebels, or to repulse encroach- 
ments made upon his territories by neighbouring kmgs. He has 
numerous elephants, and these constitute the chief strength of his 
army His power is hereditary, so also is his title Balhara, which 
signifies king of Icings Ihe town of Nahrwdra is frequented by 
large numbers of Musulman traders who go there on business. 
They are honourably received by the king and his mmisters, and 
find protection and safety 

The Indians are naturally inolined to justice, and never depart 
from it in their actions. Their good faith, honesty and fidelity to 
their engagements are well known, and they are so famous for 
these qualities that people flock to their country from eveiy side ; 
hence the country is flourishing and their condition prosperous. 
Among other charactenstao marks of their love of truth and horror 
of vice, the following is related — ^When a man has a right to 
demand anythmg of another, and he happens to meet him, he has 
only to draw a circular line upon the ground and to make his 
debtor enter it, which the latter never fails to do, and the debtor 
cannot leave this circle without satisfymg his creditor, or obtaining 
the remission of the debt. 

The inhabitants of Nahrwdra live upon rice, peas, beans, haricots, 
lentils, mash, fish, and animals that have died a natural death, for 
they never kill winged or other animals They have a great vene- 
ration for oxen, and by a privilege confined to the species, they 
inter them after death. When these animals are enfeebled by age, 
and are unable to work, they free them from all labour and provide 
them with food without exacting any return 

The people of India bum their dead and do not raise tombs for 
them. When the kmg dies they construct a vehicle of an appro- 
priate size, and raised about two palms above the ground. On this 
they place the bier surmotmted by the crown, and ihe corpse, clad in 
all its funeral ornaments, bemg laid upon the bier, it is dragged by 
slaves all round the miy. The head is uncovered and the hair 
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drags upon the ground. This is done that every one may see (the 
oorpse), and a herald goes before uttering, in the Indian language, 
words of which the following is the sense, — People ! behold your 
king, so and so by name, son of so and so» He lived happily and 
mightily for so memy years. He is no more, and all that he pos- 
sessed has escaped &om his hands Nothing now remains to him 
and he will feel no more pam Eemember, he has shown you the 
way which you must follow.” This bemg said, when all the cere- 
monies are concluded, they take the corpse to the place where the 
bodies of kings are burnt, and commit it to the flames. These 
people do not gneve and lament very much on these occasions. In 
all the countries of Hind and Sind there are Musulmans and they 
buiy their dead secretly by mght in their houses, but like the 
Indians they do not give way to long lamentations. 

In the country of the Balhara concubinage is permitted with all 
persons except married women. Thus a man may have intercourse 
with his daughter, his sister, or his aunts, provided they be un- 
married 

Opposite the sea-port town of Baruh lies the island of MuUan, 
which produces pepper in large quantities, and is two days’ journey 
from Sindan From Sindan to Balbak is also two days. Balbak 
produces cocoa nuts, figs, bananas, and rice It is here that vessels 
change their courses for the different islands of India. From 
henee to the place called Gh-eat Abyss they reckon two days. From 
the islemd of Balbak to that of Sarandib is one day or more. 

From the town of Baruh, along the coast, to Sindabur four days 
Sindabur is situated on a great gulf where ships cast anchor. It 
18 a commercial town, and contains fine buildmgs and nch bazars. 
From hence to Bana [Tanna] upon the coast four days 

Bana [Tanna] is a pretty town upon a great gulf where vessels 
anchor and from whence they set sail In the neighbouring moun- 
tains the kana and tabdshir grow The roots of the kand which are 
gathered here are transported to the east and to the west. The 
tabashir is adulterated by mixing it with ivory cinders, but the real 
article is extracted from the roots of the reed called sharhi, as we 
have already said. From Bana [Tanna] to Fandarfna^ is four days* 
^ Eaudarina** in p 86 ] 
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journey. Fandarfna is a town built at the mouth of a river whi(^ 
comes from Manibar [Malabar] wheie vessels from India and Smd 
cast anchor The inhabitants are noh, the markets well supplied, and 
trade flourishing North of this town there is a very high mountain 
covered with trees, villages, and flocks The cardamom grows here, 
and forms the staple of a considerable trade. It grows like the 
grams of hemp, and the grams are enclosed in pods From Fanda- 
rfna to Jirbatan, a populous town on a bttle nver, is five days. It 
is fertile in noe and gram, and supplies provisions to the markets 
of Sarandfb. Pepper grows in the neighbourmg mountains From 
Jirbatan to Sanji and Kaikasar two days. These are maritime 
towns near to each other , the neighbourhood produces rice and com. 
From hence to Kilkaydn one day. From Kilk^y^n to Lulu and to 
Kanja one day The vicmity is fertile m nee and wheat, and pro- 
duces sapem wood abundantly. The growth of this tree resembles 
that of the oleander. Cocoa nut trees abound From Kanja' to 
Samandar thirty miles. 

Samandar is a large town, commercial, and nch, where there are 
good profits to be made. It is a port dependant upon Kanauj, king 
of this country. It stands upon a nver which comes from the 
country of Kashnur. Bice and vanous grams, especially excellent 
wheat, are to be obtained here Aloe wood is brought hither from 
the country of Karmut [Kamrup ?] 15 days’ distance, by a nver of 
which the waters are sweet. The aloe wood which comes from 
this country is of a supenor quality and of a delicious perfume. It 
grows m the mountains of Karan One day’s sail from this city 
there is a large island well peopled and frequented by merchants of 
all countries. It is four days distant from the island of Sarandfb. 
To the north, at seven days’ distance from Samand^, is the city of 
Kashmir the inner, celebrated throughout India, which is under the 
rule of Kanauj. From Kashmir to K6rmut four days From 
Kashmir to Kanauj about seven days. This is a fine commercial 
city which gives its name to the king of the country. It is bmlt 
upon the banks of a large nver which falls into the Musala.* 

This nver Musala is called by the author of the Book of Marvels, 
the Biver of Perfumes. It rises m the mountams of Kdran, washes 

1 
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tho walls of tbe town of Asnand, passes the foot of the monntam of 
Limiya, then by the town of Kilkaydn, and at length falls into the 
sea. Many aromatios are produced upon its banks, as its name 
indioates. Between Easnand and Kashmir the outer, there are four 
days journey. Kashmir is reckoned among the number of the most 
celebrated cities. Its inhabitants war with the infidel Turks, and 
they often suffer injury from the Khizilji Turks Atrasa, which 
stands upon the banks of the Indian Ganges,^ is four days journey 
from Kashmir the outer. It is large, well-bmlt, well watered, and 
one of the strongest places of Kanauj, the hmits of which extend as 
far as Kabul and Lah4war. The Kanauj is a king who has numer- 
ous armies under his command, a vast empire and a great number 
of elephants , no kmg in India has so many. His power and his 
wealth are great, and his armies formidable. From Atrasa to YanAsat 
[Benares?], a large city, also on the bank of the Ganges, five days 
From thence to Madiar on the Ganges seven days This is a nch 
commercial town, populous, and surrounded by numerous villages. 
From thence to Nahrwara on the west bank of the Ganges, and of 
which we have already spoken, seven days From Madiar to the 
city of Malwa five days. 

Malwa IS a pleasant town, and much frequented It is sur- 
rounded with many villages, bmldings, and farms Among the 
number of its dependencies are Dadh (Darh) and Tata. From 
Malwa to Dadh four days From Dadh to Tata two days Labor 
IS a country which joins* the latter. From Mondas to Tata three 
days. 

Moridas, a commercial town, is a very strong place, garrisoned by 
the troops of Kdbul. It is situated on the declivity of a very high 
mountain, on which grow the kana and khaizuran 

KandahAr is a city built in the mountains of which we have just 
spoken, eight days’ journey from Morfdas, and the road from one 
place to the other passes over the moimtains. It is a considerable 
town, and well-peopled. The inhabitants are remarkable for the 
manner in which they allow their beards to grow Their beards 
are large and very thick, and hang down to their knees. This has 

* [“ Translated conjecturally, for the word is wanting .*' — Jauberi ] 
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given rise to a proverlnal saying. They are stout in person, and 
wear the Turkish costume. The country produces wheat, nee, 
vanous grains, sheep, and oxen. They eat sheep which have died a 
natural death, but not oxen, as we have already observed. Prom 
Kandahar to NahrwAra is five days* journey m carnages The 
people of Kandahar are often at war with those of Kabul, which is 
an Indian city, large and well built, bordering upon TukhAnst&n. 
The mountains produce excellent aloe wood, and the neighbourhood 
supplies cocoa nuts and myrobolans, which grow m the hills, and of 
that sort which is called Kabuli, from this town In the lowlands 
saffron is laigely cultivated, and is the object of a large export 
trade. It is a hazardous crop, dependmg upon the state of the 
atmosphere. The city of Kandahar is defended by a very strong 
citadel built upon a scarped rock, and is accessible by one road 
only. It is inhabited by Musulmans, and there is a quarter m 
which the infidel Jews dwell. No king can take the title of Shdh 
imtil he has been inaugurated at Kabul. According to an ancient 
law, the assumption of power must be made in that city, hence it is 
resorted to from foreign and very distant countries. In the fertile 
lands of Kabul a good deal of mdigo is cultivated of the very best 
quality, it has a great repute, and is the object of a great trade. 
Cotton cloths are also made here, and are exported to Chma, 
Khurfckn, and Smd. There are some well-known iron mines in the 
mountains of KabuL The metal is of a grey colour, and vemed — it 
becomes very sharp. 

Arzalan, Khawas, and Klubar are dependencies of Kdbul, with 
divers villages and fortified places. From Kdbul to Khawas four 
days. From Khawas to Hasak five days. From Hasak to Kdbul, 
through a tolerably level country, three days. From KAbul to 
Kalbata four days. Kalbata and Bumala are on the borders of 
the desert which separates Multan "from Sijist^n. They are both 
towns of middlmg size, inhabited by Smdians, Indians, and a few 
natives of Sijistan They produce wheat, nee, and fruits in small 
quantities. The drinking water is obtained from fountams and 
wells Cotton cloths are made here, and sold in the country round. 
At the east of Multan is the town of Aughasht, four days’ journey 
firom Kandah&r^ and the same from Multan. A small quantity of 
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kani grows in the environs. The inhabitants are few but nob. 
From Aughasht to Bumala ten days From Bumala to Kalbata 
three days. From Aughasht to Sandur three days. 

This 18 the sum of what we had to say about the country com- 
prised in the present Section As to the mantime portion, what we 
have already said about the islands seems sufficient. Nevertheless, 
it is well to know that, startmg from the island of Sarandlb, of 
which we have spoken under the first climate, with the intention of 
gaming the continent by the shortest course, Jirbatan' is the place 
to land at, for this is but little more than half a day’s sail. K it is 
necessary to go towards the east, the landmg must be made at 
Kaikasar, or at the foot of the moimtam of Umn, which is very 
high, stretches towards the north, and forms a large reef m the sea. 
From this reef to Sarandib is about four days. All this well-known 
mountam is covered with sapan wood, which is exported The root 
of the sapan qmckly soothes the pam caused by the bite of serpents. 

* [Thu name is wntten ‘‘ Jirbalto," and “ Jirbatan’* previously ] 
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IX. 


ASXRU-L BILi^D 

OP 

ZAKARfYA AL KAZWfNf. 


Zakaiiya sou of Muhammad son of Mahrptid is surnamed 
Kazwini, from the town of Kazwin or Kashin in Persia, where he 
was bom. He was not a traveller, but compiled his works from 
the writings of Istakhri, Ibn Haukal, and others, whom he re- 
gularly cites as his authonties. His works were written just 
after the middle of the thirteenth century, about 661 a.h. (1263^ 
A.D ) according to Oasiri, or 674 (1276 a.d.) according to Haji 
Khalfa He has been called the Pliny of the East. He was 
author of the work called *JJdzbtc-l Makhlukat wa Ghardihu-d 
MaujvddU “ Wonders of things created, and marvels of things 
existing,’’ also of the A$arurl Bildd wa Akhharud ^Jbdd^ “Mo- 
numents of countries, and memoirs of men,” A few extracts 
have been taken from the last work, containing matter derived 
from other sources than the books previously quoted. 

M. Remaud, in his introduction to Aboulfeda, ascnbes to Kazwini 
the authorship of the work called ^Ajdibuirl bulddn^ “Wonders of 
Oountnes.” He found the contents of this work to be in the main 
identical with those of the As&ru-l bil&d, but containmg more bio- 
graphical notices. This opinion is confirmed by a short Persian 
account of a work called “ Bahru-l buldfin,’" which is among Sir 
H. Elliot’s MSS., and seems to have been wntten expressly for 
him. There is no copy of the work itself among the MSS., 
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though Sir H. Elliot must once have had one in his possession. 
The notice says, The Bahru-1 buld&n is not a distinct work, but 
is a Persian translation of the j^saru-1 Bil&d wa Akhb4ru-1 ’Ib&d, 
well known in the world by the name ^Ajaibu-1 bulddn, written 
in Arabic by Zakariya bin Muhammad Eazwini.'*'’ It is carious, 
however, that the ’Ajdibu-1 buldSn^ is frequently quoted by 
Kazwini in the Asaru-l bilad, as being the work of Mis’ar 
bin Muhalhil, — a traveller who went to China and India 
about 331 A H. (942 ad). Several instances of this will be 
found in the following extracts. It is hard to believe that 
Kazwini thus quoted his own work, or that he would refer 
the autliorship of his own book to another person. If then, 
Kazwini is really the author of a work called ’Aj6.ibu-1 bulddn, 
it is only reasonable to conclude that he adopted the title of his 
predecessor’s work. Mis’ar bin Muhalhil is quoted by Ydkut 
in his great Dictionary, and the fragments which he and Kaz- 
wini preserved have been selected and published with a Latin 
translation by M. Kurd de Schlcezer.* There is another Persian 
translation of the As^ru-1 bildd among Sir H Elliot’s MSS., 
bearing the title Sairu-1 bil&d This MS. is called an 
“abstract,’' and was copied, and perhaps “abstracted,” expressly 
for Sir H. Elliot, from a copy in the possession of Mr. J. 
Bardoe Elliott. The articles relating to India are given in full, 
but the others are greatly abbreviated. This work is said to 
be very scarce. 


Extbaots. 

KtiiAK. — ^A large city m India Mis’ar bm Muhalhil, who visited 
the place, says that he did not se6 either a temple or an idol there 
When their king dies the people of the place choose another from 
China. There is no physician in India except in this city. The 
buildmgs are curious, for the pillars are (covered with) shells from 

1 The title u a fhyounte one Mas’ndi cites the work of A1 Jkhiz, <*Kit&bu-l ams&r 
wa *Ajaibu-l bnldtoi” (Book ix ) ante page 21. 

* Bemand Aboulfeda, oxLin Mem eur Vlnde^ p 23. 
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the baoks of fishes. The inhabitants do not eat fish, nor do they 
slaughter animals, but they eat carrion. They manufieictare clay 
Teasels, which are sold in our cities like those of China, but they 
are not the same, because the clay of China is harder than that of 
Kulam, and bears the fire better Tlie vessels of Ki^am are 
blackish, but those of China are whiter than all others. There are 
places here where the teak tree grows to a very great height, 
exceeding even a hundred cubits Brazil wood, ratans, and kana 
also grow here in abundance. Bhubarb grows here, the leaves of 
winch are the Sazsyu-1 Hmdi, Indian leaf, and are held in high 
esteem as a medicine for the eyes They bnng here various soits 
of aloe wood, camphor, and frankincense Aloe wood also 
brought hither from the islands beyond the equator, wheie no one 
has ever gone and seen the tree. Water comes into it from the 
north. There is a mine of j^ellow sulphur here, and a mine of 
copper, the condensed smoke of which makes excellent vitnol. 

MxtltAk. — [KaztD(n( quotes IstaJchi at some lengthy hut gives addi^ 
Honal parttculars from other writers ] Mis’ar bin Muhalhil says that 
it is the last city of India bordermg on Chma^ It is a large 
fortified and impregnable city, and is held m high esteem by the 
Hindus and Chmese, for it contains a temple which is for them 
a place of worship and pilgrimage, as Mecca is for the Muham- 
madans The inhabitants are Musulmans and mfidels, but the 
government is in the hands of the former. The infidels have a 
large temple there and a great idol (budd). The chief mosque is 
near this temple. Islam prevails there, and its orders and mterdicts 
are obeyed. All this is related by Mis’ar bm Mulialhil o • The 
same author says that the summit of the temple is 300 cubits [zarA’]. 
and the height of the idol is 20 cubits The houses of the servants 
and devotees are around the temple, and there are no idol worshippers 
in HultAn besides those who dwell m these precincts [kasr] o 
The ruler of Multan does not abolish this idol, because he takes the 
large offerings which are brought to it, and disburses certain sums 

^ [The translator in the Sairu-l bil&d very rarely departs from his text, bat he 
observes m ibis article that a good deal has been written in many books about 
UnlUa whkdi is not accurate and that Multkn is not near China, unless there be 
some other than the wcU-known town of that name ] 
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to the attendants for their maintenanoe. When the Indians make 
an attack upon the town, the Musnlmdng bring out the idol, and 
when the mddels see it (about to be) broken or burnt, they retire. 
Ibnu^l Fakih says that an Indian came to this idol, and placed upon 
bis bead a crown of cotton, daubed with pitch , he did the same with 
hiB fingers, and haying set fire to it he staid before the idol until it 
was bumt 

SAiMtht. — A city of Hind near the confines of Smd The people 
are very beautiful and handsome, from bemg bom of Turk and 
Indian parents There are Musulm^, Christians, Jews, and Fire* 
worshippers there. The merchandize of the Turks is conveyed 
hither, and the aloes called Saimuri are named from this place. 
The temple of Souniir is an idol temple, on the summit of a hi^ 
eminence, under the charge of keepers There are idols m it of 
turquoise and baijadak,^ wbiob are highly venerated. In the city 
there are mosques, Christian churches, synagogues, and Fire 
temples. The infidels do not slaughter animals, nor do they eat 
fleifii, fish, or eggs , but there are some who will eat ammals that 
have fallen down precipices, or that have been gored to death, but 
they do not eat those that have died a natural death. This informa- 
tion has been derived from Mis’ar bm MuhaUnl, author of the 
’Aj4ibu-1 buldon, who travelled mto various countries and recorded 
their wonders 

SomnIt — A celebrated cily of India, situated on the shore of the 
sea, and washed by its waves Among the wonders of that plaoe 
was the temple in which was placed the idol called Somndt. This 
idol was in the middle of the temple without anything to support it 
from below, or to suspend it from above. It was held in the 
highest honour among the Hindus, and whoever beheld it floating 
in the air was struck with amazement, whether he was a Musnlman 
or an infideL The Hindus used to go on pilgrimage to it whenever 
there was an eclipse of the moon, and would then assemble there to 
the number of more than a hundred thousand. They bebeved that the 
souls of men used to meet there after separation firom the body, and 
that the idol used to incorporate them at its pleasure in other bodies, 
in aooordanoe with their doctrine of transmigration The ebb and 

[A stone like a ruby ] 
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flow of tihe tilde was considered to be the worship paid to the idol by 
the sea. Everything of the most precious was brought there as 
offerings, and the temple was endowed with more than 10,000 
villages There is a nver (the Ganges) which is held sacred, 
between which and Somn^t the distance is 200 parasangs They 
used to bring the water of this river to Somndt every day, and 
wash the temple with it A thousand brahmans were employed in 
worshippmg the idol and attending on the visitors, and 500 damsels 
sung and danced at the door — all these were maintained upon the 
endowments of the temple The edifice was built upon fifty-six 
pillars of teak, covered with lead. The shrme of the idol was dark, 
but was lighted by jewelled chandeliers of great value. Near it 
was a cham of gold weighmg 200 mans. When a portion (watch) 
of the night closed, this cham used to be shaken like bells to rouse a 
fresh lot of brahmans to perform worship When the Sultan Yamfnu-d 
Daula Mahmud bm Subuktigfn went to wage religious war against 
India, he made great efforts to capture and destroy Somnat, in the hope 
that the Hmdus would then become Muhammadans. He amved there 
in the middle of Zf-1 k’ada, 416 a h (December, 1025 ad). The 
Indians made a desperate resistance. They would go weepmg and 
crying for help into the temple, and then issue forth to battle and 
fight till all were killed The number of the slam exceeded 50,000. 
The kmg looked upon the idol with wonder, and gave orders for the 
seizing of the spoil, and the appropriation of the treasures There 
were many idols of gold and silver and vessels set with jewels, all 
of which had been sent there by the greatest personages m India. 
The value of the things found m the temples of the idols exceeded 
twenty thousand thousand dinars ‘ When the kmg asked his com- 
panions what they had to say about the marvel of the idol, and of 
its staymg m the air without prop or support, several mamtamed 
that it was upheld by some hidden support The kmg directed a 
person to go and feel all around and above and below it with a * 
spear, which he did, but met with no obstacle. One of the atten- 

^ [The words as gi^en m Wustenfeld's edition are 
as translated in the Saim-1 Bilfcd y and Gildemei8ter*8 

Latin version has Ticies millena miUia The enormous treasures found at Bomn&t 
bare been a theme of wonder for all who hare written on that conquest.] 
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dants then stated his opinion that the canopy was made of loadstone, 
and the idol of iron, and that the ingenious builder had skilfully 
oontriYed that the magnet should not exercise a greater force on 
any one side — hence the idol was suspended m the middle Some 
cdincided, others differed. Permission was obtained from the 
Sultan to remove some stones from the top of the canopy to settle 
the point When two stones were removed from the summit the 
idol swerved on one side, when more were taken away it mchned 
still further, until at last it rested on the ground. 

Taipand — An impregnable fortress upon the summit of a moun- 
tain in India, to which there is only one way of access. On the top 
of this mountain there is water, cultivated land, and all necessary 
food. Yaminu-d daula Mahmud bm Subuktigin in the year 414: 
A H. (1023 ad) besieged it for a long time, but at length reduced 
its garrison to extremities There were 500 elephants on the 
mountain. The garrison asked quarter, and it was granted, and 
the fortress was confirmed to its master on payment of tribute 
The lord of the fortress presented many gifts to the Sultan, among 
which was a bird in the form of a dove When food containmg 
poison was presented to this bird, tears would fall from its eyes, and 
the tear drops were converted mto stone, which stone being broken 
and pl6U)ed upon a wound, it would heal up This bird is found, 
only in this place, and does not thrive elsewhere 
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MUJMALU-T TAWARfEH. 

[A PORTION of this most interesting unique work was published 
by M. Reinaud, in his Fragments Arabes et Persans tnedtts 
relatif d I Inde^ from the MS. numbered 62 in the Biblioth^que 
du Roi at Pans The MS. has been descnbed in the Journal 
Asiatique at different tiroes, by M. Quatremere and M Mohl, 
and it had been previously drawn upon by Anquetil Duperron 
and Silvestre de Sacy ] 

[The chapter published by M. Reinaud, with which we are 
here concerned, was not written by the author of the Mujmal 
himself, but was borrowed by him from an older work, of which 
he thus speaks, — “ I have seen an ancient book of the Hindus 
which Abii S&lih bin Shu^aib bin J&mf translated into Arabic 
from the Hindw&ni language (Sanskrit). This work was trans- 
lated into Persian in 417 a h. (1026 a.d.) by Abu-1 Hasan ’Ali 
bin Muhammad al Jili,^ keeper of the library at Jurjdn for a 
chief of the Dilamites. The book I saw was in the handwnting 
of the author, and bore the date above given. It is the 

^ 1 [Remand's pnnted text had al Jabalti,’* but Quatrembre, corrected it to al 
JflV* Jsn* 18dl), that is natiye of Jil&u or GSlan, S.W.,of the 

Caspiao Jdijhn is to the east of ^e same sea ] 
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custom of the Hindu writers on philosophy to put speeches into 
the mouths of beasts and birds, as in the book Kalila wa 
Dimna, and accordingly many such speeches are introduced 
into this book. I have here introduced the (account of the) 
origin of the kings and a short history of them, and I have 
copied it because it is not to be found anywhere else — ^but God 
knows 

[The date of the original Arabic translation does not appear. 
It may or may not have been written before the work of BiUduri, 
but the “ extracts” relate to an ancient period, and more espe- 
cially to Smd, so that they come m most appropriately here at 
the beginning of the histoncal writings The date of the Persian 
translation, and still more that of the MujmaU would carry them 
onward to a later and less suitable position ] 

M. Beinaud is of opinion that the translated Sanskrit work 
was composed about the commencement of the Christian era, 
certainly long previous to the Baja Tarangini, and probably to 
the Mah&-bharata ; and that the subsequent reputation of that 
poem threw the translated work into the shade. If so, it would 
go far to show that the Maha-bh&rata is, as Wolfe and Heyije 
say of the Iliad, a collection of older poems already current , for 
there are many passages in Mujmalu-t Tawarikh which are 
almost verbatim the same as they are at present preserved in 
the Mahd-bhdrata. Indeed, it might be said that the Mah&- 
bharata was itself the work translated by the Arab, had not 
animals been represented as the speakers. 

The learned Editor also thinks he has discovered in this ex- 
tract indications of the Br&hmanical influence being estabhshed 
over the Kshatriyas, at an epoch subsequent to the war between 
the Pdndavas and Kauravas. The inference, however, rests upon 
very questionable grounds, so questionable, indeed, that we are 
tempted to exclaim, as the pious Persian translator does at the 
end of each Indian feble recorded by him, “ God only knows the 
truth ^ 

The author of the ^^Mujmalu-t Taw&rikh,” says that his 
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filther was the compiler of an historical work, and that he him- 
self had written a history of the Barmekides from their origin to 
their extinction. M. Quatremhre and M. Mohl say that his 
name is unknown, and give his pedigree as grandson of Muhallib 
bin Muhammad bin Sh&di. He was a traveller, for he tells 
us that he had visited the tombs of Daniel, Ezekiel, and Jonas, 
and certain ancient buildings m Persia and Babylonia. He 
informs us that he commenced his book a.h. 520 (a.d 1126), 
during the reign of Sanjar, son of Malik Shdh, Sultdn of the 
Saljiikis, but he must have lived long after this, for he records 
an event of a h. 589 (a d 1193 ) 

His work IS a chionological abridgment of universal history to 
the sixth century of the Hijri He quotes several rare authori- 
ties and makes a critical use of them. The topic on which he 
appears to have exercised most of his researches is the history of 
Persia, on which subject he promises to write hereafter a more 
detailed account He gives many cunous and circumstantial 
details on geography, derived not only from books, but from his 
own personal observation. 

The Persian translation, which he quotes from Abn-1 Hasan, 
IS badly executed, being much too literal, and without any pre- 
tensions to style , and the same neglect of the most ordinary 
grace and embellishment has been observed in the author^s own 
composition, in the portions which are original. 

The authorities he quotes are the history of Tabari, the Sh^ih- 
n&ma, Garshasp-n&ma, Faramarz-ndma, Bahman-n&ma, Kush- 
pil-dandan, Abu-1 Muayyid Balkhi, Hamza Isfah&ni, and some 
others. He says that he quotes these in original, although they 
will be found to agree but little with one another, in order that 
his readers may know all that has been said upon the subjects he 
discusses , that he abridges their prolixities, and discards their 
quotations in verse, that if ever he quotes poetry, it is on 
account of its intrinsic excellence, or its peculiar adaptation to 
the subject he had to illustrate. 

The transactions of the kings of Persia,” he contmues, are 
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the only ones which I propose to recount at length, because that 
country is placed in the centre of the universe, because it forms 
one quarter of the habitable globe, because it is the cradle of the 
human race, because it is the residence of the kings of the fourth 
climate, because other portions of the globe, such as China, India, 
Zanj, Arabia, Greece, and Turkist&n are not to be compared to 
Tr&a, nor is any other country, whether east, west, north, or 
south, — ^because, moreover, in reading the history of Persia, any 
one can at the same time instruct himself respecting the state, 
position, peculiarities and marvels of other countries '' 

This work, therefore, as far as it goes, may be considered an 
introduction to the History of Persia, and that the author com- 
pleted the entire work cannot be doubted, because he constantly 
alludes to the details which he has given m the subsequent part 
The discovery of the complete work would be a matter of con- 
gratulation It was at one time the intention of M M Saint 
Martin and J. Mohl to publish the Mujmal with a commentary, 
and there is great cause to regret that the death of the former 
interrupted the project. 

The work, as at present preserved, consists of twenty-five 
chapters, of which many comprise merely chronological tables, 
such as those of the Prophets, kings of Riim, Arabs, S&manides, 
Buwaihides, Ghazmvides, Sal]ukians, and Greeks, but enters into 
more particulars respecting the Hindu kings of India, the ancient 
kings of Persia, Muhammad, and the Khalifs, celebrated tombs, 
and Muhammadan cities Without the last chapter, which is 
missing, the Manuscript contains 305 folios.^ 

Exteaots. 

Histoey op the Jats and Mbds — As an account of the Jats and 
Meds IS given in the first part of the original work, I shall com- 
mence mme by makmg them the subject of it. 

* See Journal AsiaUquCy trois s6r Tom VII pp 246-285 Tom XI pp 136- 
178, 268-301, 320-361 Le Lwre d$9 JBow, Tom I pp 1 -li. Anquetil du Perron, 
^Zendaveata, Tom II pp 352, et seq Kemaud’s Mem aur VJnde^ p 14. Quatre- 
tn^re, m Jour dea Savanta^ Jan 1851 
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The Jats and Meds^ aie, it is said, desoendants of Ham, They 
dwelt m Sind and (on the hanks of) the nver which is called Bahar* 
By the Arabs the Hindds are called Jats. The Meds held the ascen- 
dan <7 over the Jats, and put them to great distress, whioih compelled 
them to take refuge on the other side of the nver Pahan, but being 
accustomed to the use of boats, they used to cross the river and 
make attacks on the Meds, who were owners of she^. It so came 
to pass that the Jats enfeebled the Meds, killed many of them, and 
plundered their oountiy. The Meds then became subject to the Jats. 

One of the Jat chiefs (seeing the sad state to which the Meds were 
reduced) made the people of bis tnbe understand that success was 
not constant; that there was a time when the Meds attacked the 
Jats, and harassed them, and that the Jats had m their turn done 
the same with the Meds. He impressed upon their minds the utdity 
of both tribes living in peace, and then advised the Jats and Meds to 
send a few chiefs to wait on king Dajushan [Duiyodliana], son cf 
Dahrat [Dhritarashtra], and beg of him to appoint a king, to whose 
authority both tribes might submit The result of this was satis- 
factory, and his proposition was adopted. After some discussion 
they agreed to act upon it, and the emperor Dajushan nominated 
hiB sister Dassal [Duhsala], wife of king Jandrat [Jayadratha], a 
pow^M prmoe, to rule ov^ the Jats and Meds Dassal went and 
took charge of the country and mties, the particulars of which and 
of the wisdom of the prmoess, are detailed m the original work. 
But lor all its greatness, and nches and dignity, there was no brah- 
man or wise man in the country. She therefore wrote a long letter 
to her brother for assistance, who collected ^0,000 brahmans from 
all Hmddstan, and sent them, with all their goods and dependents, 
to his sister. There are several discussions and stories about these 
brahmans m the onginal work. 

A long time passed before Smd became flourishing. The onginal 
work gives a long descnption of the country, its rivers and wanders, 
and mentions the foundation of cities. The city which the queen 
made the capital, is called Askaland.^ A small portion of the 

‘ [See note m Appendix on the Meds 

* Hue IS no doubt the Ashkandra of Pottmger and others. See note in Appendix. 
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OQuntry she made over to the Jats, and appointed one of them as 
their chief ; his name was Jhdrat. Similar arrangements were also 
xnade for the Mods. This government continued for twenty and 
some' years, after which the Bharats lost possession of the country. 
t» « o « o « « 

Account op the Fajj, op the PIndavas and Bjstobt op 
BbahhIn.^ — ^Injustice was the cause of the fall of the dynasty of the 
P^ndavas Fortune had grown indifferent towards them, and they 
ended by becommg tyrants. One day they earned oft‘ the cow of a 
brahman, and were about to kiU him, when the brahman warned them, 
and said, “ I have read m books that the prosperity of the Pandavas 
will fall when they shall kill a brahman for the sake of a cow — do 
not kill me.” They did not heed him, but killed both him and the 
cow. That brahman had a son named Brahmin, a strong and tall 
man, who dwelt upon a mountain When he heard of this nefanous 
business he arose, and said to himself, I will go and take away the 
sovereignty from the P^davas, foi they have killed a cow, (and) a 
brahman the words of the sages cannot prove false, so the time 
of the fall of their domimon is oome Men laughed at him, but a 
party assembled roimd him He took a mty, and his power in- 
creased day by day, until he had a large army, and he went on 
capturing cities until at length he reached the city of Hatnd,’ which 
was the capital Kuydhurat mardied out to the battle, but was 
slam, and Brahmin assumed the sovereignty. Wherever he found 
any one of the race ot the Pandavas he slew him. But a few 
escaped, who concealed their extraction, and employed themselves os 
butchers and bakers, or in similar crafts Brahmin acquired the 
whole of Hmdustan They say that a daughter of Bol [Nakula], 
son of Pandu, went to him, and gave him such counsels as mduoed 
him to desist from slaying the Pdndavas But he put them all in 
prison until a large number was collected, when as a condition of 

1 JLa An afid is a penod of 16,000 years, or any number 

between three and ten ] 

* [This history is explained by the legend of Parasurbma, son of Jamadagni, called 
here Brahmin. KdyhhCirat is Khrtavlrya, F&saf, Kasyapa, Sun6gb, the Miiai 
Sunaka , and the cow, K&madhenu ] 

3 [Hastmapur] 
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their deliverance ‘ he made them follow certain trades, so that no one 
would give their daughters to them, or take theirs, or associate with 
them. He proclaimed this throughout his dominions Tbeir posi- 
tion was lowered to such a degree, that they took to the occupation 
of musicians It is said that the Hmdu lute players belong to this 
family , but God knows. 

History of Sunagh — ^They say that Brahpain felt remorse for 
the slaughter of so many persons, and said, I substitute worship on 
the summit of a mountain for the slaughter of men. One day a 
brahman named Fasaf [Kasyapa] came to him and admonished him. 
Brahmin said, It is even so , I myself repent, and I will now give 
this kingdom to thee Fasaf said. It is no business of mine , but 
Brahmin repbed, Do thou receive it from me, and appoint some one 
over it by thy own authority There was a servant named Sunagh, 
and him Fasaf seated on the throne Brahmin then returned to the 
scene of his devotions Sunagh practised justice and equity, and 
pursued a worthy course The sovereignty remained in his family 
imtil fifteen kmgs had sat upon the throne. Then they became 
tyrants, and the sovereignty departed from tliem This was m the 
reign of Gust^f, king of Persia It is said that in the life-time of 
this Gustasf, Bediman led an army to Hmdustan and took a portion 
of it , as to the other parts every one (that could) seized a comer. 
No one of the family (of Sunagh) retained any power Bahman 
founded a city between the confines of the Hindus and the Turks, to 
which he gave the name of Kandabil, and m another place, which 
they call Budha, he founded a city which he called Bahman-abad. 
According to one account this is Mansura , but God knows At this 
time he returned to Persia, when he received the news of the death 
of Gustasf, and assumed the crown This account I found in this 
book, but I have not read it elsewhere The mother of Bahman is 
said to have been of Turk extraction , but God knows 

History of the Kingdom of KashmIr and HXl — It is said that 
Hal was the descendant of Sanjwara, sou of Jandrat and of the 

' [I haTe generally followed M. Quatrem^re m his ingezuous and critical emenda- 
tions of the version published by Beinaud, but it hardly seems necessary to change 
the verb jas^an to ziitan, as he proposed in this passage His version is ** 11 leui 
assigua, pour vivre, differents metiers — Jowr dcs Sav , Jon 1851.] 
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daughter of Kiug Dahr&t. He mhented m Hind^st^ the dominion 
which had been occupied by Jandxat and Dassal and their descendants. 
He became a very important personage, and built a fine capital and 
several cities. His country was remarkable for the superior quality 
of the cloth that was manufactured there The exportation of this 
fabric, without the stamp of the kmg, was prohibited This stamp 
was an impression of his foot with saffron ^ 

It happened that the wife of the king of Kashmir bought some of 
that cloth, and having made up a dress of the same, she appeared 
before her husband, who at the sight of the stamp got jealous, and 
asked her whence she got the cloth, and what stamp waft on it. 
His wife replied that she had bought it from a merchant The 
merchant was sent for, and the king made enquiries about it. The 
merchant said that the stamp on the cloth was an impression of kmg 
Hal’s foot ® On hearing this the king of Kashmir swore he would 
go and cut off the foot of kmg Hal His Wazir observed, — 
** that place is the land of the brahmans, you will gain no victory 
there ” The king of Kashmir did not heed this advice, but marched 
out with his army When Hal heard of the kmg of Kashmir’s in- 
tentions, he was alarmed , he sent mformation to the brdhmans 
and told them the king of Kashmir’s threat, and said it behoved 
them therefore to throw obstacles in his way The brahmans 
offered up their prayers, and counselled him to have an elephant 
made of clay, and to have it placed m front of the battle-field Hal 
did so, and when the kmg of Kashmir’s soldiers advanced under 
their commandcr-m-chief, flames burst from the elephant and burnt 
many of them 

The kmg of Kashmir was then compelled to sue for peace, (at the 
conclusion of which,) Hal sent many presents to him. And the 
kmg of Kashmir, m order to fulfil his oath, cut off the leg of an 
image made of wax, and returned by the nver.* He was advised 

' Vigne’s Kashmtry I 184 

^ This IS the same legend as that of Mihirakula m the Ehja Tarangin! (II 32} , 
and the foot plays an important part in several other Indian stories. See Spren- 
gar's p 318 Edwarde's Fanjabj I 394 Eemaud’s Mem 62 Ind 

Alterth II 853 

• Todd, II 239, 264 Irving’s Successort of Mahomet, 61. [The word translated 
** nver" is darya, which Quatremere says ought to he read ** sea " It hears both 
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not to proceed by water on aooount of its turbiilence^ In com- 
pliance with this advice he travelled along the bank (sfibil) until 
he reached a stage some parasangs distant from the country of 
Kashmir, when the waters subsided.^ In that place he built many 
houses and villages. The sea in Hindi is called Savemdar* (Samn- 
dra) Hence that place was called S4vandf, and it exists to this day 
He also built temples and superb cities in many places. At length, 
intelligence of an enemy came to him from Kashmir, he then re- 
turned to his country, and suppressed his foes The Government 
remained for a length oi time m the hands of his descendants, and 
all the Hindiis were obedient to them. In the country of Sind there 
were three kmgs, until at length the tomtory of the Hindus came 
under the authority of King Kafeind, after he had by his valour 
subdued them A brahman had blessed him and said that the whole 
sovereignty should devolve upon him. 

Histout of King — This Kafand was not a Hindu, but 

through his kindly disposition and equity all became obedient to 
him. He made fine speeches and praised the Hmdus and their 
country He raised their hopes by his virtues, and realised them by 
his deeds He was cotemporary^ with Alexandei the Greek. He 
had visions, of which he asked the interpretation from a brahman> 
and he sought peace from Alexander, to whom he sent his daughter, 
a skilful physician, a philosopher, and a glass vase.* In the Shah- 
n&ma he is called Kaid the Hindu. This story will also be related 

meanings, and the latter new is supported bj tbe nse of the word sdhtlf coast , but it 
k difficult to coDceiYe that the author supposed it possible to return to Kashmir 
by sea.] 

^ [Sir H Elliot introduced some slight emendations into tbe the text of this 
passage, whieh seem preferable to the words printed by Keinaud, and have been 

followed in the translation The original words are j) 

Elliot reads ^ 

* This appears to be an allusion to the Sumundur, mentioned m the Aj&ibu-l 
Makhlakht, fol 197, t Mihr&n [See Bil&duri and Cbach-n&ma, post ] 

^ [See Thomas in Jour £ A S,, 1865. Yol. I p 453.] 

* [Qaatrembre's emendation of 4X^ for Juu is essential ] 

* [See Mas’udi. Chap xxn.] 
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in the life of Alexander. When the information of the brahman 
reached the Hindus,^ Kafeuid sent a person to Samid, his brother» 
directing him to go to Manaura with the brahman, and expel Mahra* 
the Persian from those places which Bahman had conquered, and to 
erect idol temples m place of fire-temples Samid called (to his 
assistance) Hal, king of Hindustan, and they marched against Mahra 
the Persian, and warred with him until he fled into the city For 
three years Mahra remained in the fortiess, but when no prospect of 
success was left he ordered a tunnel to be dug, and they earned this 
(subterraneous passage) to a place called Kiy^tasa He then ordered 
posts to be fixed m the ground on the top of the fortress, and arms 
and helmets to be placed upon them, so that they looked like 
sentnes. He then retired with the whole of his force through the 
tunnel, and marched towards the Turks, whose king gave him refuge. 
After some days crows perched upon the helmets, and the soldiers of 
Sdmid perceiving this the truth was made known The gates were 
then opened, and the people of the city desenbed the departure of 
Mahra the Persian. So after the lapse of some years S^id returned 
victonous to his own country Alexander came to India after this 
transaction 

After Kafand had departed his son Ayond ascended the throne, and 
he divided the country of Sind into four ports One king he estab- 
lished at ’Askalandusa ^ Upon another he bestowed the country of 
Zor to which Anj [Uch ?] is attached Three other countnes of the 
kingdom of Sdnid [Sdmld] he bestowed upon another.* Fourthly. 

* *>« 
man ^ ** When intelligence of (the conquests of) Bahman reached the Hmdds '*] 

* [According to the Sh&h-n&ma the name of the hrhhman, who interpreted Kaid's 
dream, wai M&hran *’ — It^maud ] 

* I have fallowed Bemaud in reading 

** * Askalandtaa,*' but the name is ^nerally accepted as ** 'Askaland,** or ‘‘^Askalan- 
dra,*’ and the termination itaa has not been fonnd elsewhere May not the passage 
be read, ** He established one kmg at ’Askaland and 8ah or may not even the 
last word signify ** and thr^d* (dependencies) ] 

^ [The whole of this passage is ambiguous. The word Ju^a, vbich is 

here rendered three other oountries," is rendered as ** on troisi^me pruimpaate’* by 
Beuurad.] 
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he oonsigned the ooimtries of Hindustan, Nadoma, and Lohana 
separately upon another This was after the time of Hdl ‘ When 
the life of Ayand reached its limit, his son Basal became king. He 
reigned for some time, until one rose up against him and expelled 
him from the kingdom. Basal (then) went southwards, and estab- 
lished himself there He had two sons, one named Bawwdl, and 
the younger Barkamarfs 

History of Bawwal and BARKAMiRfs — When B4sal died his 
eldest son Bawwal assumed the sovereignty. It happened that a 
certain king liad a daughter of great intelligence Wise and learned 
men had declared that the man who should marry this girl should 
become kmg of the four climes.* All the kings and prmces of the 
Hindus sought her^ but no one pleased her except Barkamarfs, 
who was very handsome When Barkamdrfs brought her home 
his brother said, as she pleased you so does she please me. Then 
he took the girl with her handmaids Barkamarfs said to himself 
The damsel chose me for my wisdom and there is nothing better 
than wisdom ” So he gave himself up to study, and associated with 
the learned and the brahmans, till he reached such perfection that he 
had no equal 

When the rebel who had expelled their father (Bdsal) heard the 
story of the damsel, he said Can they who do such thmgs occupy 
such a position ” So ho led an army and put Eawwdl to flight 
Bawwdl with his brothers and nobles aU went to the top of a moun- 
tain where a strong fortress had been built Then they set guards 
on the summit and felt secure But the enemy got possession of the 
moimtain by stratagem, and besieged the fort, and was near upon 
taking it Bawwal then sent to sue for peace, and his enemy said — 
Send me the girl, and let every one of your chiefs send a girl I will 
give these girls to my officers, — ^then I will withdraw ” Bawwdl 
was dejected, but he had a wazfr, bhnd of both eyes, named Safar, 
of whom he enquired what was to be done He advised him to give 
up the women and save his life. He might then take measures 
against his enemy, but if he lost his life what would be the good of 

i [See the aecouat of the dmnon of Smd into four kingdoms as descnbed in the 
first chapter of the Chach-nkma, poit ] 

^ [The four quarters of the world.] 
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children and wife, and nches They resolved upon this course, but 
just at this juncture, BarkamArls came in, and after making his 
salutation, said, “ I and the kmg are sons of the same father ; if he 
wiU acquaint me with his opinion, it may be that I may be able to 
suggest Bomethmg, — do not take my youth into consideration ” So 
they mformed him of the facts. He then said, ^'It seems proper 
that I should stake my life for the king let an order be given for 
me to be dressed like a woman, and let all the officers dress their 
sons in like maimer as damsels, and let us each conceal a knife in 
our hair, and carry a trumpet also concealed , then send us to the 
king When we are brought before the kmg they will tell him that 
I am the damsel, he will keep me for himself and give the others 
to his officers When the kmg retires with me I will np up his 
belly with the knife and sound the trumpet When the other youths 
hear this they will know that I have done my work, and they must 
also do theirs All the officers of the army will thus be slam. You 
must be prepared, and when you hear the trumpet, you must sally 
forth with your soldiers and we will exterminate the foe ” Eawwal 
was dehghted and did as was proposed It succeeded, not one of 
the enemy’s horsemen escaped, all were slam and cast down from 
the mountam Rawwal’s power increased 

Wazir excites the hinges suspicions against Barkamdris, who 
feigns madness ] 

One day m the hot season, Barkamarfs was wandermg barefoot 
about the city, and came to the gate ot the king’s palace Meetmg 
no hindrance he entered, and found his brother and the damsel sitting 
on a throne sucking sugar cane When Bawwal saw him he observed 
that there could be no porters at the gate, otherwise the poor mendi- 
cant would never have got m Taking pity on him, he gave him a 
bit of sugar cane. The mendicant took it, and picked up a piece of 
the shell of the cane to scrape and clean it with. When the kmg 
saw that he wanted to clean the cane, he told the damsel to give 
him a knife She rose and gave the knife to Barkamarfs, who 
cleaned the sugar cane with it, and craftily watched until the kmg 
was off his guard Then he sprung upon him, and plunging the 
knife into his navel, ripped him up After that he seized his feet 
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and dragged him from the throne. He next called the waalr and 
the people, and seated himself on the throne amid the plaudits of 
the people. He burnt the body of the kmg, took back the damsel 
and married her, and restored order. 

Then he called the wazlr and said “ T know that it was you who 
counselled my brother m his dealings with me, but this was no fault 
nor is it blameable It was God’s will that I should be king, so 
oontmue to govern the kingdom as you did for my brother ” Safar 
replied, ‘‘ You have spoken the truth, all that I did was for the good 
and advantage of your brother, not out of enmity to you. But I 
have now resolved upon burning myself, and cannot do as you desire. 
I was with your brother in life, and I will be vnth him m death ” 
Barkamdris told him that he wanted him to write a book on the 
duties of kings, on government and justice. Safar consented, and 
wrote the book, which is called Adabu4 Mtduhy** “Instruction 
of Kings ” I have^ transcribed it in this book, for I have written 
an abstract of it When it was finished he took it to BarkamMs 
and read it, and all the nobles admired and praised it. Then he 
burnt himself The power of Barkamaris and his kingdom spread, 
until at length all India submitted to him. Such was Barkamiois. 
I have related all the facts just as I found them 


^ [Quttrem^re reasonably proposes to insert a negatiye here ] 
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FUTimU-L BULDi^N 

OB 

AHMAD IBN YAHYA IBN J^BIR 
AL BILADURr. 

This work is in the Leyden University Library, and has 
been described by Hamaker, at pp. 7 and 239 of his ** Sped^ 
men Catalogi^ Codd MSS Onentahum,^^ An abstract of it 
is given m an appendix contained in the third volume of Dr. 
Gustave WeiFs Geschichte der Chalifen, and the entire chapter 
on the conquest of Sind, has been edited by M. Reinaud in the 
Journal Asiatique for February 1845, repnnted with additional 
notes in his valuable ** Fragments Arahes et Persans inedits 
relatifs a F Inde. [There is also a copy in the British Museum. 
The complete text has lately been admirably printed at Leyden, 
•Hider the editorship of M. de Goeje ] 

The author is Ahmad bin Yahya, bin Jabir, aumamed also 
Abd Ja^far and Abu-1 Hasan, but more usually known as Bil&duri, 
who lived towards the middle of the ninth century of our era, at 
the court of the Khahf A1 Mutawakkal, where he was engaged 
as instructor to one of the princes of his family. He died a.h. 
279, A.D. 892-3 This is according to Reinaud’s statement — 
Pascual de Gayangos while he gives the same year of his death, 
on the authority of Abd-1 Mahdsin, says he lived at Baghdad m 
the Khalifat of Al-MuHamad. He left a large as well as a 
small edition of the Futdhu-1 Buld&n. 


VOL. I 


8 
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This work contains as its name implies, an account of the first 
conquests of the Arabs in Syna, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Persia, 
Armenia, Transoxiana, Africa, Spain and Sind. It is one of the 
earliest Arabic chronicles , for Tabari, though he wrote at Bagh- 
dad, and did not compose his work till afterwards, was evidently 
not acquainted with this author, since he omits much that Bild- 
duri has mentioned. It brings down the histoiy of events to 
the close of the reign of MuHasim, a.h. 227, a.d. 842. W&kidi, 
who is quoted by Bil&duri, also wrote a book of ‘‘ Conquests,” 
and amongst them a “ Conquest of Sind,” which Dr. Sprenger 
mentions that he has seen quoted by Nuwairi at folio 103 of the 
large copy of Leyden. Copies of his other Futuh are very 
common; and much passes under his name which was never 
wntten by him, as in the instance of the work translated by 
Ockley ; but his Futuhu-s Bind is rare. Nuwairi mentions also 
another author of Indian history, foho 795, — A1 Husain bm 
Yazid us Sir&fi. We find also other authors on Sindian in- 
vasions quoted as existing at the early penod of the Arabi|m 
conquests. 

Bil&duri does not himself appear to have visited Smd, bu^ 
quotes the authors on whom he relied for information. Thus we 
have mention of Abti-l Hassan ’Ali bin Muhammad A1 Madaini, 
with whom he had verbal communication. This author, who 
died A.H. 840 (1436 A.u.), at the advanced age of ninety- 
three, composed, amongst other works, A1 Mugh&zi wau-s Siydr, 

Wars and Marches,” which contained a detailed account of 
the expeditions of the Musulmdns in Khur&s&n and on the 
Indus. Mansur bin H&tim is also mentioned as an author on 
Sindian History, with whom, as well as with A1 Maddini, 
Bildduri had held personal intercourse. Another author quoted 
by Bildduri is Ibnu-l Kalbi. 

Besides the FuWvurl bulddn, our author wrote another work 
on cosmography, with a description of the inhabited earth entitled 
Extdhur^l bvXddny the “Book of Countnes,” which is in the 
Library of the British Museum. {Bibh Rich. No. 7496). He 
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also wrots a work on the genealogy of the Arabian tribes, the 
title of which is not known, and he translated several works from 
the Persian. He also has the credit of being a good poet. He 
is cited frequently by Ibn Haukal, Al-Mas’udi, and other ancient 
geographers, but his history is rarely quoted. Kud&ma, who 
wrote at Baghd&d, towards the end of the ninth century, gives 
an extract from it, and Ibn Asir also quotes it under the years 
89 and 96 h. 

He was called Bildduri or Bil&zuri, from his addiction to the 
use of an intoxicating electuary made from the Bal&zar, or 
Malacca bean, which, from its resemblance in shape and colour 
to a heart, is called anacardium.^ [The name is written option- 
ally with either J or J. Goeje transcribes the name as “ Bel&d- 
sori.” The author, however, is better known as Bilddurl or 
Beladori, and that form has therefore been retained. The 
Leyden MS , like other old MSS., prefers the i to the d, even 
when the latter is manifestly correct — thus it gives Brah- 
man&b&z for Brahmanab&d, and Edzb^r for Biidb&r 


Exteacts 
Conquests of Sind. 

’Ali, son of Muhammad, son of ’Abdu-Uah, son of Abu Saif, has 
related that the Khalif ’Umar, son of A1 Khattab appointed ’Usman, 
son of Abu-1 ’As( of the tribe of Sakif to Bahrain and ’Uman m the 
year 15 h (636 ad) ’Usman sent his brother Hakam to Bahram, 
and he himself went to ’Uman, and despatched an army to Tana. 
When the army returned he wrote to the Khalif ’Umar to inform 

1 P. E Dietz, Analecta Medtea, p 101 Compare Weil, Geechtchte der Chah/eny 
Vol. Ill Anhang, Vol I p, i-x Journal dee SavantSy Apnl, 1847. Journal 
Ae%at%quey IV Sene, Vol VIII Hamaker, Specimen Catcdogty pp 7, 12, 239 A 
Spteagex'B Meadowe of Goldyp^ 15,16 Indieaitone Bibliogi aphtquciy'^o 39 

]B^9inaud, Fragmente Arabee et Fersansy pp xrui, xix Mdmotie eur VlndCy p 16 
AhouHfida II 57 Biographical Diet L. XT K , “ Ahmed al-Bel&dhori ** XJylen- 
broek Iram Fereiom DeecriptiOy p. 67 

* Motley's Catalogucy p 20 Miller's Eeeai eur la Languo Pehltvi Lumsden's 
Grammar, Borhan^t Edit, p 4. Bubeux Tabari, X X X . Spiegel, Farm Grammar 
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him of it TJmax wrote in reply — “ 0 brother of Sakif$ thou has 
placed the worm in the wood, but 1 swear by Gk)d, that if our men 
had been killed I would have taken (slain) an equal number from your 
tnbe.*’ Hakam despatched a force to Barauz [Broach] ; he also sent 
to the bay of Debal his brother Mughira, who met and defeated the 
enemy. 

When ’Usman, son of ’Akk^ became EJialif, he appointed ’Abdu 
-Uah son of ’Amar, son of Euraiz, to (the government of) ’Irak, and 
wrote to him an order to send a person to the confines of Hind in 
order to acquire knowledge and bring back information. He ac- 
cordingly deputed Hakim, son of Jaballa al ’Abdi. When this 
man returned he was sent on to the Ehalif, who questioned him 
about the state of those regions. He replied that he knew them 
because he had ezammed them. The Ehalif then told him to 
describe them. He said Water is scarce, the frmts are poor, and 
the robbers are bold , if few troops are sent there they will be slam, 
if many, they will starve.” ’Usm&i asked him whether he spoke 
accurately or hyperbolically [Li<. in rhyme]. He said that he 
spoke according to his knowlege. The Ehalif abstamed from 
sending any expedition there. 

At the end of the year 38, or the beginning of the year 39 h.( 659 
A.D.) m the Ehalifat of ’Ali son of Abu S^b, Haras the son of Marra-1 
’Abdi went with the sanction of the Ehalif to the same frontier, as 
a volunteer. He was victorious, got plunder, made captives, and 
distributed m one day a thousand heads. He and those who were 
with him, saving a few, were slam m the land of Eik£n^ in the 
year 42 h. (662 ad.) Eikdn is in Sind near the frontiers of 
Elhurds^n. 

In the year 44 H. (664 a.d ), and in the days of the Ehalif 
Mu’dwiya, Muhallab son of Abu Safra made war upon the niune 
frontier, and advanced as far as Banna and Alahwdr,* which lie 
between Multan and E4bul. The enemy opposed him and killed 
him and his followers. In the land of Eik4a, Muhallab encoun- 
tered eighteen Turki horsemen, ridmg crop-tailed horses. They 
fougjht well but were all slain. Muhallab said, ^^How much more 




* piahore] 
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active tlian we those barbarians were.” So he docked the tails of 
his horses, and was the first among the Musulmans who did so. 

In the reign of Mu’awiya, son of Abu Sufain, tho Amir ’Abdu-Uah, 
son of ’Amir, or according to some, Mu’awiya himself sent ’Abdu-llah, 
son of Suar al ’Abdi, to the frontier of Hind. He fought in Kikan 
and captured booty. Then he came to Mu’^wiya and presented to 
him some Kikdn horses He staid near the Khalif some time and 
then returned to Kikan, when the Turks called their forces together 
and slew him. 

o o « « « o o 

In the reign of the same Mu’dwiya, the Chief Ziydd, son of Abu 
Sufian, appomted Sindn, son of S6dama, son of al Muhabbik the 
Huzaili (to the command). He was a good and godly man, and 
was the first who made his troops take an oath of divorce He 
proceeded to the frontier and having subdued M^^n and its cities 
by force, he staid there and established his power m the country 
According to Ibn al Kalbi, it was Hakim bin Jabala al ’Abdi who 
conquered Makrin 

Ziyad then appomted Eashid son of ’Umrii-1 Judaidi of the tribe 
of Azd, to the frontier He proceeded to Makran and was victorious 
in warring against Kikdn, but he was slain fightmg against the 
Meds Sinan, son of Salama, then succeeded to the command and 
was confirmed therein by Ziydd. He remained there two years. 

’Abbid, son of Ziyad, tlien made war on the frontier of Hmd by 
way of Sijistdn, He went to Sanaruz, from whence he proceeded 
by way of Khaz to Euzbar^ in Sijist^ on the banks of the Hind- 
mand. Then he descended to Kish, and crossing the desert came 
to Kandah&r.* He fought the inhabitants, routed them, put them 
to flight and subdued the country , but many Musulm^s perished 
’Abb&d observed the high caps of the people of that country, and 
had some made like them, which he called 'Abbadiya 

ZiyM next appointed Al Manzar, son of Al Jarud al ’Abdi, to the 
frontiers of India. He was known by the name of Abu-1 Ash’as. 
He attacked and conquered Nuk4n* and Kikan. The Musulmdns 

> [Etidb&r on the Helmand] ^ [** Kundnhhr*’ m the text.] 

* [The original has simply 
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obtained great plunder, and their forces spread over all the country. 
He captured Kusdar and took prisoners there. Sm^ had previously 
taken it, but its inhabitants had been guilty of defection. He died 
• there (in Kuzd&r). 

The governor ’TJbaidu-llah, son of Ziydd, then appointed Ibn 
Harrr al Bahali. Gcd, by his hands, subdued these countnes, for he 
waged fierce war in them and conquered and plundered them. 
Some writers say that it was Sin^, son of Salama, who was ap- 
pomted to the (chief) command by ’Ubaidu-Uah and that Harri led 
the forces. 

The people of Nukan are now Muhammadans. 'Amr^, son of 
Musa, son of Yahya, son of Khdhd the Barmakide, built a city there 
in the Khalitat of M’utasim bi-llah which he called Al Baizd (the 
white). When al Hajjaj, son of Yusuf, son of al Hakim, spn of 
Abu ’Akail al Sakifi, was governor of Irak, Sa’id, son of Aslam, 
sou of Zura’a al Kalabf was appomted to Makrdn and its frontiers. 
He was opposed and slain there by Mu’awiya and Muhammad, sons 
of al Haras al *A14fl. o a o o o 

Hajjaj then appointed Mujja’, son of S*ir al Tamimi to the frontier. 
He made war upon, plundered and defeated the tribes about Kandi- 
bil, and this conquest was subsequently completed by Muhammad, 
son of al Kdsim. Mujjd’ died in Makran after being there a year. 

After the death of Muj]a’, Hajjaj appomted in his place Muham- 
mad, son of Harun, son of Zara’ al Namarf Under the government 
of Muhammad, the king of the Isle of Kubies^ sent as a present 
to Hajjaj, certain Muhammadan girls who had been bom m his 
country, the orphan daughters of merchants who had died there. 
The king hoped by this measure to ingratiate himseK with Hajj^j ; 
but the ship in which he had embarked these girls was attacked and 
taken by some barks (hawdrij) belonging to the Meds of Debal. 
One of the women of the tribe ol Yarbu’ exclaimed, “ Oh Hajjaj 1” 
When this news reached Hajjdj, he re|died, “I am here”^ He 

^ [Ceylon] 

^ Mir differs from the FuMu-l hulddn and the Chack'-ndma and 

He says that the Khalif ’Abdu-1 malik sent some people to buy female slayes and 
other things of Hmdnst&n, and were jomed on the road by some Synan merchants. 
Having completed their pnrchases, they were preparing to return by the sea route, 
wbmi they were assailed by robbers at Debal, plundered, and slam, with the excep- 
tion of a few who escaped to tell the Shahf of the outrage.-*2hr^A-i p. d. 
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then sent an ambassador to Ddhir to demand their release, but 
D£hir replied, They are pirates who have captured thes^ women, 
and over them I have no authority/* Then Hajjdj sent ’Ubaidu- 
llah, son of Nabhdn, against Debal. ’Ubaidu-Uah being killed,* 
Hajjdj wrote to Budaal, son of Tahfa, of the tribe of Bajalf, who 
was at *Umdn, directing him to proceed to Debal. When he arrived 
there his horse took fnght (and threw him), and the enemy sur- 
rounded him and killed him. Some authors say he was killed by 
the Jats of Budha. 

The Isle of Eubies is so denominated because of the beauty of the 
women. 

Afterwards, Hajjaj, during the Khilafat of Walfd, son of *Abdu-] 
malik, appointed Muhammad, son of Edsim, son of Muhammad, son 
of Ilakim, son of Abu ’Ukail to command on the Sindian fix)ntier 
Muhammad was m Fars when the order arrived, and had previously 
received instructions to go to Eai^ Abu-1 As wad Jahm, son of 
Zahru-l Ju’fi, was at the head of the advanced guard, and he was 
ordered to return to Muhammad, and he jomed him on the borders 
of Sind. Hajjaj ordered six thousand Syrian warriors to attend 
Muhammad, and others besides. He was provided with all he could 
reqmre, without omitting even thread and needles He had leave to 
remam at Shir^ until all the men who were to accompany him had 
assembled, and all the preparations had been duly made. Hajjaj 
had some dressed cotton saturated with strong vinegar, and then 
dried it in the shade, and said, ** When you arrive in Sind, if you 
find the vinegar scarce, soak the cotton m water, and with the 
water you can cook your food and season your dishes as you wish.** 
Some authors say, that when Muhammad arrived on the frontiers, 
he wrote to complain of the scarcity of vinegar, and this was the 
reason which induced Hajjaj to send cotton soaked in vinegar. 

Then Muhammad, son of Kasim went to Makrmi, and remained 
there some time. He then went to Kannazbur and took it, and then 
to Armail, which he also took. Muhammad, son of Hdrun, son of 
Zard% went to meet him, and joined him, but he died near Armail 
at E&sim’s side, and was buried at Eambal.’ 


^ [South of the Caspian sea ] 


» [KambaU(?) J^,] 
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Conquest of Dehal 

Muliammad, son of Edsim^ lefb aooompanied by Jabm, 

the son of Zahru-1 Ju’ft, and arrived at Debal on Friday, where 
ships brought to him a supply of men, arms, and warlike maohines. 
He dug an entrenchment which he defended with spearmen, and 
unfurled his standards ; each body of warriors was arrayed under its 
own banner, and he fixed the manjanik which was called 'Hhe 
bride,” and required five hundred men to work it. There was at 
Debal a lofly temple (hvM\ surmounted by a long pole, and 
on the pole was fixed a red fiag, which when the breeze blew 
was unfurled over the city. The budd is a high steeple, below 
which the idol or idols are deposited, as in this mstanoe. The 
Indians give m general the name of budd to an 3 ^thmg connected 
with their worship or which forms the object of their veneration. 
So, an idol is called budd. 

In the correspondence which ensued, Muhammad informed Hajjaj 
of what he had done, and solicited advice respecting the future. 
Letters were written every three days One day a reply was re- 
ceived to this effect . — ** Fix the manjanik and shorten its foot, and 
place it on the east ; you will then call the manjanik-master, and 
tell him to aim at the flag•^sta£E^ of which you have given a descrip- 
tion.” So he brought down the flagstaff, and it was broken ; at 
which the infidels were sore afflicted. The idolaters advanced to the 
combat, but were put to flight , ladders were then brought and the 
Musolmins escaladed the walL The first who gamed the summit 
was a man of Kufa, of the tribe of Murad. The town was thus 
taken by assault, and the carnage endured for three days. The 
governor of the town, appointed by Dahir, fled, and the priests of the 
temple were massacred. Muhammad marked out a place for the 
Musulm&ns to dwell in, built a mosque, and left four thousand 
Musulmans to gamson the place. 

Muhammad, son of Yahya, says that Mansur, the son of Hatim, 
the grammarian, a freeman of the family of Kh£lid, son of Assaid, 
relates that he had seen the pole broken mto fmgments which had 
been placed on the steeple of the temple. ’Ambissa son of Ishak 
Az Zabbi, the governor of Smd, in the Khalifat of Mu’tasim biUah, 
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knocked down the upper part of the minaret of the temple and 
converted it mto a prison. At the same time he began to repair 
the ruined town with the stones of the mmaret , but before ho had 
completed his labours, he was deprived of his employment, and was 
succeeded by Hardn, son of Ab£ Khahd-al Maruruzf, and he was 
slain there. 

Muhammad, son of Kasim then went to Nlrun,^ the inhabitants of 
which place had already sent two Samanis, or priests, of their town 
to Sajjaj to treat for peace. They famished Muhammad with supplies, 
and admittmg him, to enter the town, they were allowed to capitulate 
Muhammad conquered all the towns successively which he met on 
his route, until he had crossed a river which runs on this side of the 
Mihran [Indus]. He then saw approaching towards him Sarbidas, 
the Samanf, who came to demand peace in the name of the inhabi- 
tants. Muhammad imposed tribute upon them, and then went 
towards Sahban, and took it. Then he went to the banks of the 
Mihran, and there remained When this news reached Dahir, he 
prepared for battle. Muhammad, son of Kasim, had sent Muham- 
mad, son of Mus’ab, son of ’Abdu-r Eahman as Sakifi, to Saddsan, 
with men mounted on horses and asses, at whose approach the 
inhabitants solicited quarter and peace, the terms of which were 
negociated by the Samanf Muhammad granted them peace, but he 
imposed tribute on the place, and took pledges from them, and then 
returned to his master He brought with him four thousand Jats, 
and left at Sadusan an officer m command 

Muhammad sought the means of crossing Ihe Mihran. and effected 
the passage m a place which adjomed ihe dommions of Basil, chief 
of Kassa, in Hmd, upon a bridge which he had caused to be con- 
structed Dahir had neglected every precaution, not believing that 
the Musulmans would dare to advance so far Muhammad and his 
Musulm4ns encountered Dahir mounted on his elephant, and sur- 
rounded by many of these animals, and his Takakaras [Thakurs] 
were near his person. A dreadful conflict ensued, such as had never 
been heard of Dahir dismounted and fought valiantly, but he 
was kdled towards the evening, when the idolaters fled, and the 


1 {Goeje’s text has “ Birtui,” hut he says the MS» had 
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Mnsulm&is glutted themselves with massacre, According to A1 
Madaini, the slayer of Dahir was a man of the tribe of Ealdb, who 
composed som« verses upon the occasion. o o o « 
Various authors concur in saying that Muhammad took the village 
of Edwar^ by assault, in which city there was a wife of Ddhir, who, 
a&aid of being captured, burned herself along with her handmaids 
and all that she possessed. 

Then Muhammad, son of K&im, went to old Brahmandbdd, two 
parasangs from Mansura, which town indeed did not then exist, its 
site being a forest. The lemnant of the army of Dahir rallied at 
Brahmandbad and resistance b^mg made, Muhammad was obliged 
to resort to force, when eight, or as some say, twenty-six thousand 
men were put to the sword He left a prefect there. The place 
IS now m rums. 

Muhammad then marched towards Alrur® and Baghrur. The 
people of Sawandari came out to meet him and sued for peace, which 
was granted them, on the condition that they should entertam the 
Muhammadans and furnish guides. At this time they profess the 
Muhammadan creed. After that he went to Basmad, where the 
inhabitants obtained peace on the same terms as those accorded to the 
Sdwandnans At last he reached Alrur, one of the cities of Smd. 
It is situated on a hill. Muhammad besieged it for several months, 
and compelled it to surrender promising to spare the lives of the 
inhabitants and not touch the temples (bttdd) ‘‘ The temples,” he 
said, “ shall be unto us, like as the churches of the Christians, the 
synagogues of the Jews, and the fire temples of the Magians ” He 
imposed, however, the tribute upon the inhabitants, and built a 
mosque m the city 

Muhammad advanced to Alsaka,* a town on this side of the Biy&s, 
which was captured by him, and is now in rums. He then crossed 
the Biyas, and went towards Multdn, where, m the action which 
ensued, Zaida, the son of ’Umur, of the tribe of Tai, covered himself 
with glory. The infidels retreated m disorder mto the town, and 
Muhammad commenced the siege, but the provisions bemg ex- 
hausted, the Musulmdns were reduced to eat asses. Then came there 

^ [See Elphinstone, I. p. 506 ] 

* [AlrOd m one MS. Alor tt the place intended.] * [dCuJI*} 
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forward a man who sued for quarter, and pointed out to them an 
aqueduct, by which the inhabitants were supplied with drinking 
water from the nver of Basmad. It flowed within the city into a 
reservoir like a well, which they call taldh} Muhammad destroyed 
the water-course ; upon which the inhabitants, oppressed with thirst, 
surrendered at discretion. He massacred the men capable of 
bearing arms, but the children were taken captive, as well as the 
ministers of the temple, to the number of six thousand. The 
Musulmdns found there much gold in a chamber ten cubits long by 
eight broad, and there was an aperture above, through which the 
gold was poured into the chamber. Hence they call Multan ‘‘ the 
Frontier of the House of Gold,” for farj means ‘‘a frontier.”* The 
temple (budd) of Multdn received rich presents and offerings, and to 
it the people of Sind resorted as a place of pilgrimage. They cir- 
cumambulated it, and shaved their heads and beards. They con- 
ceived that the image was that of the prophet Job, — God’s peace be 
on him I 

We are told that Hajjdj caused a calculation to be made of the 
sums expended m fitting out this expedition of Muhammad K&im, 
and the nches which resulted from it He had spent sixty millions 
(of duhams) and that which had been sent to him amounted to one 
hundred and twenty millions He said — “ We have appeased our 
anger, and avenged our mjunes, and we have gamed sixty millions of 
dirhams, as well as the head of Dahir Hajjaj then died.* Upon 
leeuming this, Muhammad left Multan and returned to Alrur and 
Baghiur, which had been previously captured He made donations 
to his men, and sent an army towards al-Bailam^, the inhabitants 
of which place surrendered without any resistance He made peace 
with the inhabitants of Surast, with whom the men of Basea* are 

^ M. Eemaud observes that the pronoun does not indicate whether this native 
word applies to the canal or the reservoir He conjectures, with some probability, 
that the word may be ndldj stream,** but that word is not so pronounced at 
Multhn I prefer, therefore, tdldby tdldo^ ** a tank, or reservoir ** [In Gk)eje*s edition 

the word is ^ 

> When the Musulmhns arms extended to the mountains parallel with the course 
of the Indus, the kingdoms of K&hul and Sind were called Faij&n the two frontiers*’ 
— -Uylenbroek, Iram Fer8us€6 Datetiptw^ P 67. 

* [In the year 9^ h , 714 a d.] 


* [Budha.] 
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now at war. They are Meds, seafarers, and pirates Then he went 
against the town of Kfraj. Ddhar advanced to oppose him, bixt the 
enemy was put to flight. Ddhar fled, but some say he was Hlled. 
The inhabitants surrendered. Muhammad slew (all those capable of 
bearing arms) and reduced the rest to slavery, o o o 

Meanwhile, Walid, son of ’Abdu-1 malik, died, and was succeeded 
by (his brother) Sulaimdn, who appointed S41ih, son of *Abdu-r- 
Bahman, to collect the tribute of ’Ir^. Yazfd, son of Abu kabsha 
as-Saksakf, was made governor of Sind, and Muhammad, son of 
Kasim, was sent back a prisoner with Mu’awiya, son of Muhallab. 
The people of Hind wept for Muhammad, and preserved his like- 
ness at Kiraj. He was imprisoned by Sdlih at Wasit. Sdlih put 
him to torture, together with other persons of the family of Abu 
’Ukail, until they expired* for Hajjaj^ (Muhammad’s cousin) had 
put to death Adam, Sdhh’s brother, who professed the creed of the 
KhAnjis. Hamza, the son of Baiz Hanafi, says — 

‘‘ Venly, courage, and generosity, and liberality, 

Belonged to Muhammad, son of Ktsim, son of Muhammad, 

He led armies at the age of seventeen years. 

He seemed destined for command from the day of his birth ** 

Yazfd, son of Abu Kabsha, died eighteen days after his arrival in 
Sind. Sulaiman then appointed Habib, son of al Muhallab, to carry 
on the war in Sind, and he departed for that purpose Meanwhile 
the princes of Hmd had returned to their states, and Jaishiya,^ son 
of Dahir, had come back to BrahmandbAd Habib proceeded to the 
banks of flie Mihran, where the people of Alrur made their submis- 
sion , but he warred agamst a certain tribe and reduced them. 

When the Khalif Sulaiman, son of ’Abdu-1 Malik, died, he was 
succeeded by ’Umar son of ’Abdu-1 ’Azfz * He wrote to the princes 
(of BQnd) mviting them to become Musulmans and submit to his 
authority, upon which they would be treated hke all other Musul- 

^ That sanguinary wretch is said to have slaughtered by his arbitrary mandates 
120,000 persons, and after his death there were found in his different prisons, 80,000 
men and 20,000 women. This is drawn from Persian sources. The Sunni wnteis 
represent him as just and impartial, notwithstandmg his unflinching seventy. — 
Pascual de Gayangos, Btographteal Diettonary ^ Art Al Hajjhj 
3 [This reading is from Kud&ma, and is conflnned by the Ghach-n&ma. Our text 
is doubtful Beinaud gives ^^Hullysah*' Mm» our VIndo, 191. The true 

name was Jai Sinha. See Choehrudma^ * [717 A.D.] 
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m&Dfl. These prinx^es had already heard of his promises, charaoter, 
and creed, so Jaishiya and other princes turned Musulmdns, and 
took Arab names. *Amru, son of Muslim al Bahdlf was heutenant 
of ’Umar on this frontier. He invaded several places in Hmd and 
subdued them. 

In the days of Yazfd, son of ’Abdu-1 Malik, ‘ the sons of Al Mu- 
hcdlib fled to Sind, and Hilal, son of Ahwaz al Tamfmf was sent 
after Ihem. He fell in with them and killed Mudrak, son of 
Muhallab, at Kanddbil. He also slew Mufazzal, ’Abdud Malik, 
Ziyad, Mardn, and Mu’awiya, sons of Muhallab , last of all he 
killed Mu’dwiya, son of Yazid. 

Junaid, son of ’Abdu-r Eahmdn id Maxri was apppmted to the 
frontier of Sind, under the authority of ’Umar, son of Hubaira 
al Fazdri, and was confirmed in the government by (the Khalif) 
Hash&m, son of ’Abdu-1 Malik.* When Kh£lid, son of .’Abdu-llah 
Al Kasrf was sent to ’Ir^ (as governor) Hasham wrote to Junaid 
directing him to keep up a correspondence with Khahd J unaid went 
to Debal and from thence to the banks of the Mihran, but Jaishiya 
(son of Dahir) forbade him to cross, and sent to him, saying, I 
have become a Musulman, and an excellent man confirmed me in 
my states, but I have no faith m thee ” But (Junaid) gave him 
pledges and took pledges from him, together with the tribute due 
from his territories They thus exchanged guarantees, but Jaishiya 
acted like an infidel and took up arms But some say, on the 
contrary, that he did not begin the attack, but that Junaid dealt 
unjustly with him Jaishiya assembled his troops, fitted out ships 
and prepared for war. Junaid proceeded against him in ships ahd 
they fought m the lake of Ash Shark!. Jaishiya’s ship was destroyed, 
and he himself was taken prisoner and slam. Sasa* son of DAhir fled 
and proceeded towards ’Ir&k to complain of the the treachery of Junaid, 
but the latter did not cease to concihate him until they had shaken 
hands, and then he slew him. Junaid made war agamst Kfraj, the 
people of whidi had rebelled. He made use of battering-rams, and 
battered the walls of the town with them until they were breached, 
and then he stormed the place, slaying, plundering, and maknig 


^ [Tazid ll. reigned 720 to 724 A 3>.] 
3 [Began to reign 724 a.d ] 
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captives. He then sent his officers to Marmad Mandal, Dahnaj, 
and Barus [Broach]. Junaid used to say, is better to die with 
bravado than with resignation.’* He sent a force against XJzain^ 
and he also sent Habid, son of Marra, with an army against 
the country of Mdhba.* They made mcursions against Uzam, and 
they attacked Baharimad’ and burnt its suburbs. Junaid conquered 
al Baalam&n and Jurz/ and he received at his abode, in addition to 
what his visitors presented to him, forty millions, and he himself 
carried off a similar sum. 

The successor of Junaid was Tamfm, son of Zaid al ’TJtbi. He 
was feeble and imbecile, and died near Bebal m a water called the 
Buffalo-water.” This water was so called because buffalos took 
refuge there from the bears which infested the banks of the Mihrin. 
Tamfm was one of the most generous of Arabs, he found m the 
treasury of Smd eighteen million Tatariya dirhams, which he soon 
spent o o o o o In the days of Tamim, the Musulm^ns 
retired from several parts of India and left some of their positions, 
nor have they up to the present time advanced so far as in days 
gone by. 

Hakim, son of ’Aw£na al Kalbi, succeeded T«anfm. The people 
of India had returned to idolatry excepting those of Kassa, and the 
Musulmans had no place of security in which they could take refuge, 
so he built a town on the other side of the lake facing India, and 
called it Al Mahfuza, ** the secure,” and this he made a place of refuge 
and security for them, and their chief town He asked the elders of 
the tnbe of Kalb, who were of Syrian descent, what name he should 
give the town Some said Dimasbk [Damascus], others, Hims 
[Emessa], and others Tadmur [Palmyra] Hakim said (to the 
latter), May God destroy® you, 0 fool.” He gave it the name of 
Al Mahfuza, and dwelt there 

’Amru, son of Muhammad son of Kasim was with Hakim, and the 
latter advised with him, trusted him with many important matters, 
and sent him out of Al Mahfuza on a warbke expedition He was 
victorious m his commission, and was made an amir He founded 


^ [Ujjain ] * [M&lwa or Malabar ] 

^ [Gozerat See Note A in Appendix ] 

* [There » a pnn here on the root of the word Tadmdr ] 
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a city on this sifle of the lake, which he called Mansura, in which 
city the governors now dwell. Hakim recovered from the hands of 
the enemy those places which they had subjugated, and gave satis- 
faction to the people in his country. Khdlid said, It is very sur- 
pnsmg, — gave the charge of the ooimtry to the most generous of 
Arabs, that is, to Tamim, and they were disgusted I gave it to the 
most niggardly of men and they were satisfied ” Hakim was killed 
there. 

The governors who succeeded continued to kill the enemy, taking 
whatever they could acquire and subduing the people who rebelled 
When the fortunate dynasty (that of the ’Abb^sides) was estab- 
lished, Abd Muslim appointed ’Abdu-r Eahman, son of Abu Mushm 
MughaUisa-1 ’Abdi, to the frontier of Smd ’Abdu-r Eahman went 
by way of Tukhdnstan, and proceeded against Mansur, son of 
Jamhur al Kalbi, who was in Sind But he was mot by Mansur 
and slam, and las forces were put to flight When Muslim heard 
this he appomted Musa, son of Ka’bu-t Tamimf, and sent him to 
Smd. When he arrived, the nver Mihran lay between him and 
Mansdr, son of Jamhur.' Still he came up with Mansur, put him 
and his forces to flight, and slew his brother Manzur Mansur fled 
in wretched plight to the sands, where he died of thirst. Miisa 
ruled in Smd, repaired the city of Mansfira, and enlarged its 
mosque He was victorious m his campaigns 

The Khalif al Mansur sent to Smd Hasham, son of ’Amru al 
Taghlabi, and he reduced those places which still held out He 
sent ’Amru, son of Jamal, in boats to Narand* He also sent (a 
force) to the territories of Hind, subdued Kashmir, and took many 
prisoners and slaves. Multan was reduced, and he overpowered a 
body of Arabs who were m Kandabil, and drove them out Ho 
then wont to Kandahar m boats, and conquered it. He destroyed 
the hiidd there, and built m its place a mosque There was abund- 
ance in the country under his rule, and the people blessed him — ^he 
extended the frontier, and enforced his decrees 

’Umar, son of Hafs, son of ’Usman Hazarmai d, was then appomted 

' [Coins of this Mans6r and of other Sind rulers have been found in the ruins of 
a city supposed to be Brahman&b&d. — Thomas’ Frtnsepf II , 119 ] 

* 
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governor of Sind, and after him D^dd, son of Tazfd, son of HAtim. 
There was with him Abu-1 Somxm^ who had been a slave of the 
tribe of Kanda, and who is now governor. The affairs of the 
frontier went on prosperously until Bashar, son of Ddud, was 
appointed under the Khahfat of M^un ^ He rebelled, and set up 
in opposition Ghassan, son of ’Abbad, who was a native of the 
neighbourhood of Kufa, was sent against him. Bashar proceeded 
to meet Ghassdn under a safe conduct, and they both proceeded to 
the Muhammadan capital (Baghdad) Ghassdn deputed Musa, son 
of Yahya, son of Khalid, son of Barmak, to the charge of the fron- 
tier. Musa killed B^da, king of Ash-sharki, although the latter had 
given him five hundred thousand dirhams to preserve his life. Bala 
was faithful to GhassAn, and wrote to him m the presence of his army, 
through the prmces who were with him, but his request was rejected. 
Musa died m 221* ah. (836 ad), Ira'snng a high reputation, and 
he appointed his son ’Amran as his successor. The Khalif M’utasim 
bi-llah wrote to him confirming him m the government of the 
frontier. He marched to Bikan against the Jats, whom he defeated 
and subjugated. Ho built a city there, which he called A1 Baiz4, 
**the white,”® and he posted a militaiy force there. Then he pro- 
ceeded to Multan, and from thence to Kandabll, winch city stands 
upon a hill Muhammad, son of Khalil, was reigning there, but 
’AmrAn slew him, conquered the town, and carried away its mhabi- 
tants to Kusdar. Then he made war upon the Meds, and lolled 
three thousand of them. Tliere he constructed a hand, which is 
called “ Sakru-1 Med,” Band of the Meds. He encamped on the river 
at Alrur.^ There he summoned the Jats, who came to his presence, 
when he sealed® their hands, took from them the jizya (capitation 
tax), and he ordered that every man of them should brmg a dog 
with him when he came to wait upon him, — hence the price of a 
dog rose to fifty dirhams He agam attacked the Meds, having with 
him the chief men of the Jats He dug a canal from the sea to their 
tank, so their water became salt , and he sent out several marauding 
expeditions agamst them. 

^ [Began to reign m 813 ad] 

* [The text says 21, but this is a manifest error ] * [See ante, p 118 ] 

* Itt “OnthemerofEfir] » 
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Dissensions then arose between the Niz^nans^ and YamAnians, 
and ’Amran joined with the latter ’Umar, son of ’Abu-1 Aziz al 
Habban, consequently went to him and killed him unawares The 
ancestor of this ’Umar had come mto Smd with Hakim, son of 
’Awdna al Kalbf.* 

Mansur, son of Hatfm, related to me that Fazl, son of Mahdn, 
formerly a slave of the sons of Sdma, got mto Smdm and subdued 
it. He then sent an elephant to the Khahf Mamun, and wrote to 
him and offered up prayers for him m the Jdmi’ masjid, which he 
built there. When he died he was succeeded by Muhanamad son of 
Fazl son of Mah^ He proceeded with sixty vessels against ihe 
Meds of Hmd He killed a great number of them, captured 
Kdllarf® (?) and then returned towards Smdan But his brother, 
named M^an, had made himself master of Smdan, and wrote to the 
Khalif Mu’tasim bi-llah, and had sent to him as a present the 
largest and longest that had been seen But the Indians were 
imder the control of his brother whom they hked, so they slew 
Mahan and crucified him The Indians afterwards made themselves 
masters of Smdan, but they spared the mosque, and the Muhammadans 
used to meet in it on the Friday and pray for the Khalif. 

Abu Bakr, who had been a slave of the Karizfs, related to me that 
the country called Al ’Usaifan between Kashmir and Multan and 
Kdbul, was governed by a wise king The people of this country 
worshipped an idol for which they had built a temple. The son of the 
king fell sick, and he desired the mimsters of the temple to pray to 
the idol for the recovery of his son They retired for a short time, 
and then returned and said, “Wo have prayed and our supplications 
have been accepted ” But no long time passed before the youth 
died Then the kmg attacked the temple, destroyed and broke m 
pieces the idol, and slew its ministers He afterwards invited a 

^ [The Xiz&nans are the descendants of Niz&r, an ancestor of Muhammad, and the 
Yamhmans are the tribes of Yaman (Yemen). See note in Reinaud’s I^agmentSf 
also his Invastona dea Sanaatna en France^ p 72, aeq ] 

^ See a note upon the Amirs Mdsa and Ainran, in Beinaud’s Fragmenta^ p. 215 ] 

• [The text has 

^ A green or black sash rolled round the head and hanging down behind. 
It 18 also the name of the teak tree.] 
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parly of Muhammadan traders who made known to him the unity of 
Qod. Hereupon he believed m the uniiy and became a Musulm&n. 
This happened in the Khalifat of Mu’tasim bi-llah, — ^may Gk)d have 
mercy on him. 
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Chach-nama is the name now universally given to the work 
which details the usurpation of the Brahman Chach and the Arab 
conquest of Smd ; but the history itself gives us no authonty for 
this name, on the contrary it is spoken of in the preface and 
conclusion merely as Fath-nama, ‘‘a despatch announcing victory/’ 
It IS sometimes styled, as by Elphinstone, Tdrikh-i Hind o Sind 
It is quoted by Nuru-1 Hakk in the Zubdatu-t Tawarikh, and by 
NizamU’d din Ahmad in the Tabakat-i Akbari, as the Mmh&ju-l 
Masdlik, which the latter tells us is more commonly known as 
the Chach-nama. 

This work was translated from the Arabic by Muhammad 'All 
bm Hamid bin Abu Bakr Kufi, in the time of Nasiru-d din 
Kabacha, who is styled, amongst many other titles, Amiru-1 
Mumiiim Abu-1 Fath Kabachau-s Salatin,^ “ the tents of whose 
glory were pitched with the ropes of his authonty, and with the 
mallet of the stnctness of his commands/' He is said to adorn 
the throne lately occupied by the blessed martyr Abu-1 Muzaflar 
Muhammad bin Sfi,m Nasir Arairu-1 Miimmin, 

The translator informs us that, after having spent much of his 
life in the enjoyment of gieat comfort and happiness, he was re- 
duced to distress, and compelled by the vicissitudes of the time to 
leave his native land and take up his abode in Ifch. He says that 

1 This 18 a new mode of using the tenn m combination, and would show that some 
meaning mu«t be ascribed to Kubicha The dictionaries translate it only as a “ smaU 
tumc [It is frequently written “ Kabhja," out the Nfigari legends on the coins 
make it Kubhchahh/* See Thomas' Prmsep,^ I 305. Wilson's Artana Antigua, 
Plate XX, No 19] 
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in the 58th year of his age, and the 613th of the Hijri (1216 A.i) ), 
he withdrew his hand from all the concerns which had previously 
occupied his mind, and made a few delightful books his sole com- 
panions. He considered within himself that learned persons of 
every age had, by the assistance of their masters and patrons, 
compiled histories and books, and established a reputation for 
themselves by their literary attainments ; that, for instance, the 
conquests of Khurasin, ^Ir4k, Persia, Rum, and Shdm had been 
celebrated at large in poetry and prose by authors of past ages ; 
and that a victory had been achieved, and the country of 
Hmdust&n conquered, by Muhammad Kasim and other nobles 
of Arabia and Syria, and mosques and pulpits had been raised 
throughout the country, from the sea-shore to the boundaries of 
Kashmir and Kanauj, and Rdi Dahir, son of Ghaeh, the king of 
Alor, had been slam by the great noble, the best man of the 
State and Religion, Muhammad bin K&sim bm '*Akil Sakifi, 
may God's mercy be on him ! and the Raf s terntory with all 
its dependencies had been taken possession of by that conqueror. 
The translator, therefore, wished to be acquainted with an ac- 
count of the country and its inhabitants, and also with the 
history of D&hir's defeat and death, in order that he might be 
able to compile a book upon that interesting subject. 

In the endeavour to obtain this information, he left the sacred 
city of I/ch, and went to Alor and Bhakar, the Imdms of which 
places were the descendants of the Arab conquerors. On his 
arrival there, he met with the Maul&na K&zi, Isma'il bin 'AK 
bin Muhammad bin Mus& bm T&i bin Ya’knb bm Tai bm Mus& 
bin Muhammad bm Shaib&n bin 'Usm&n Sakifi. He was a 
mine of learning and the soul of wisdom, and there was no one 
equal to him m science, piety, and eloquence. On being consulted 
on tile subject of the Arabian conquest, he informed the trans- 
lator that an account of it was written by one of his ancestors, in 
a book composed in the Arabic language, which had descended 
from one generation to the other, till it reached his hands by 
coarse of inheritanoe. But as it was dressed in the language of 
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Hij&z, it had obtained no currency among the people, to whom 
that language was foreign. 

When the translator read the book, he found it adorned with 
jewels of wisdom and pearls of precepts. It related various feats 
of chivalry and heroism on the part of the Arabs and Syrians 
It treated of the capture of those forts which had never before 
been taken, and showed the morning of the night of infidelity 
and barbarism. It recounted what places in those days were 
honoured by the arrival of the Muhammadans, and having been 
conquered by them, were adorned by religious edifices, and 
exalted by being the residence of devotees and saints. Up to 
this day, the translator continues, the country is improving in 
Isldm faith and knowledge, and at all periods since the conquest 
the throne of royalty has been occupied by one of the slaves of 
the house of Muhammad, who reiMbved the rust of Paganism 
from the face of Isl&m. 

He proceeds to tell us that he dedicates his translation to the 
minister of Nasiru-d din Kab&cha, whom he designates among 
other titles, the Defender of the State and Rehgion, the greatest 
of all Wazirs, the master of the sword and pen, Sadr-i Jahan 
Dastur-i Sahib-Kir&n ’Ainu-1 Mulk Husain bin Abi Bakr bin 
Muhammad al Asha’ri. 

He states as his reason for the dedication, that not only might 
he advance his own interests by the minister's favour and influence, 
but that the selection was peculiarly appropriate m consequence 
of the minister's ancestors, Abu Musa al AshaM, having ob- 
tained many victories in Khurasdn and 'A jam. To him there- 
fore might be most fitly dedicated an account of the early con- 
quest of Sind. 

At the close of the work, he again says that as the work was 
written in the Hijazi (Arabic) language, and was not clothed m 
a Pehlvi garb, it was little known to the inhabitants of 'Ajara 
(foreign countries or Persia), and repeats the name of the person 
to whom it was dedicated, as ’Ainu-1 Mulk. 
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There can, therefore, be little doubt that this is the same 
minister to whom Muhammad Aufi Las dedicated his Lubbu-l 
Lubdb, respecting whose identity some doubt has been enter- 
tained, in consequence of the title ’Ainu-l Mulk not being com- 
monly ascribed to any minister of that period. The repetition 
of the name by the translator of the Chach-nama leaves no doubt 
that Husain bin AM Bakr bin Muhammad al Asha’ri is the 
person indicated. 

As this translation was made at so early a period of the 
Muhammadan dommion in India, it is greatly to be regretted 
that the translator did not attempt to identify the many un- 
known places of which mention is made in the course of the 
narrative. As he had himself visited I/ch, Alor, and Bhakar, 
and probably oUier places lower down the Indus, he might have 
cleared up the many doub# which our ignorance of the localities 
entails upon us. 

It is difficult to fix the precise period of the composition of the 
original Arabic It is not said to have been composed by an 
ancestor of the person from whom the translator obtained it at 
Bhakar, but merely to have been written in the handwriting 
{Jchat) of one of his ancestors. This may be applied either to 
composition or transcnption, but the use of the term renders 
the precise meaning doubtful — most probably composition is 
referred to. In either case, we have a guarantee for the authen- 
ticity of the narrative, in the fact that the ancestor of Isma’il, 
the possessor of the manusenpt, was himself a participator m the 
scenes and the advantages of the conquest ; for we find it dis- 
tinctly mentioned, that the K4zi appointed by Muhammad 
K4sim, after the conquest of Alor, was Musd bin Ya’kiib bin 
T&i bin Muhammad bin Shaibin bin ’Usmdn. Now if we look 
at the name of the person from whom the translator obtained 
the Arabic original, we shall find it mentioned as Isma**!! bin 
'’Ali bin Muhammad bin Mdsd bin Tdi bin Ya'kub bin T&i bin 
Mus& bin Muhammad bin Shaib&n bin ’Usman. In both in- 
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stances ’Usmdn is mentioned as Sakifi, that is, of the same tribe 
as the conqueror himself.^ The genealogies do not tally m 
every respect, and it is evident that in the later one some inter- 
mediate generations, as is frequently the case, are omitted ; but 
still there is quite sufficient similarity to show descent from the 
same ancestor. The titles also of ancestor and descendant re- 
semble each other most closely. The first Kdzi appointed to Alor 
IS called Sadr al Imdmia al Ajall al ’Alim Burhanu-1 Millat 
wau-d din. The contemporary of the translation is called 
Maulana Kazi al Ira^m al Ajall al ’Alim al Bdri’ Kam&lu-l 
Millat wau-d din. It is very strange that the translator takes 
no notice of this identity of pedigree, by which the value and 
authenticity of the work are so much increased ; but it is pro- 
bable that it did not occur to him, or such a circumstance could 
scarcely have escaped mention. 

Notwithstanding that Elphinstone uses the expression ‘‘pro- 
fesses to be a translation,” which would imply a suspicion of the 
fact, there is no reason to doubt that the work is a translation of 
a genuine Arab history, written not very long after the conquest. 
There appears m it very little modem interpolation, and it is 
probable that those passages which contain anachronisms were 
the work of the original writer, and not ot the translator. The 
placing a sentence of the Kuran in L6,di’s mouth — the Bismillah 
at the beginning of the letters of Sindian princes, the praises 
of Islam ascribed to Hindus, the use of the foreign names of 
Brahmandbfi.d, which is explained to be a version of the native 
B&manwah, are all evidently the work of the original author 

It is to be regretted that there is no hope of recovering the 
Arabic work ; for although the very meagre accounts of this 
important conquest by Abu-1 Fida, Abu-1 Faraj, Ibn Kutaiba, and 
Almakin lead us to expect little information from Arabic author- 
ities, yet it might possibly contain other interesting matter 

^ The Sakif tribes (Thakif) were of great importance They had their head 
quarters at Tayif, and were the guardians of the upper road to Yemen. — Sprenger's 
0 / Uuhawmad^ p 7. 
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respecting the communication between Arabia and Sind, which 
the translator did not think worthy of special notice. 

An air of truth pervades the whole, and though it reads more 
like a romance than a history, yet this is occasioned more by 
the intrinsic interest of the subject, than by any fictions pro- 
ceeding from the imagination of the author. The two stories 
which appear the most fictitious, are the accusation of Jaisiya by 
the sister of Darohar, and the revenge of the two daughters of 
D4hir upon Muhammad Edsim The former is evidently manu- 
factured on the model of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, a story 
iamiliar throughout the East ; but the latter is novel, and not 
beyond the bounds of probability, when we consider the blind 
obedience which at that time was paid to the mandates of the 
Prophet’s successor, of which, at a later period, we have so many 
instances in the history of the Assassins, all inspired by the 
same feeling, and executed in the same hope. 

The narrative is unambitious, and tropes and figures are rarely 
indulged in, except in describing the approach of night and 
morning ; [but the construction is often involved, and the lan- 
guage is occasionally ungrammatical Besides these defects, the 
events recorded do not always appear to follow in their proper 
chronological sequence.] 

The antiquity of the original Arabic work is manifest, not 
only from the internal evidence of the narrative, but from some 
omissions which are remarkable, such as the name of Mansura, 
which must have been mentioned had it been in existence at 
that time. Now Mansura was built in the beginning of the 
reign of the Khalif A1 Mansur, who succeeded in 136 a.h. 
(a.d. 753). It is evident that the work must have been written 
before that time. Then, again, we have nowhere any mention of 
Masw&hi, Manj^bari, Annari, or Al-Baiza, all important towns 
noticed by Bil&duri and Ibn Haukal, and other early writers on 
Sind, and the work must therefore have been composed before 
their time. Again, it is plain that the mass of the people were 
Buddhists, which no author, especially a foreign one, would have 
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described them as being, had he lived after the extinction of that » 
religion in India We read of Samanis, monks, and a royal 
white elephant, which are no longer heard of at the later invasion 
of Mahmud of Ghazni. Again, some portions of the history are 
derived from oral testimony received at second, third, or fourth 
hand, from those who were participators in the transactions 
recorded, just in the same way as Tabari, who wrote in the third 

later than our author, traces all 
his traditions to eye or ear-wTEn^^SS'"*^’^'*^^ 

Elphinstone's estimate of the work is that, ‘‘though loaded 
with tedious speeches, and letters ascribed to the pnncipal actors, 
it contains a minute and consistent account of the transactions 
during Muhammad Kasim’s invasion, and some of the preceding 
Hindu reigns It is full of names of places, and would throw 
much light on the geography of that period, if examined by any 
person capable of ascertaining the ancient Sanskrit names, so as 
to remove the corruptions of the original Arab wnter and the 
translator, besides the innumerable errors of the copyist ’’ He 
states that he did not see this work until his narrative of K4sim’s 
military transactions had been completed. 

The Chach-n&ma is the original from which Nizamu-d dm 
Ahmad, Nuru-1 Hakk, Finshta, Mir Ma’sum, and others, have 
drawn their account of the conquest of Sind They have, how- 
ever, left much interesting matter unnoticed, and even the later 
professed translations by Lieutenant Postans, in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal (No. Lxxrv , J 8*38, and No cxi., 
1841) give merely an abridged account of the transactions, which 
IS moreover unfortunately disfigured by many misprints. 

The headings of the sections throughout the work have been 
translated, in order to show the connection of the whole , those only 
being omittod which are inappropriate or evidently misplaced and 
nearly every passage has been translated which can be useful for 
the illustration of the geography, rebgion, and manners of the time. 
The Chach-n&ma is common m India. There is a copy in tho 
E. I. Library, and the Bibliothbque Imp^riale has two. 
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Extbaots 

[The MS referred to as J is Sir H M Elliot’s copy. R is that belonging to the 
East India Library, which has been referred to lu obscure passages and for 
doubtful names ] 

Chmmencement of the hooTc upon the history of Bai Bdhir, son of 
Chach, son of Sildij, and of his death at the hands of Muhammad 
Kdsim SaUfi 

Chroniclers and historians have related that the city of Alor, 
the capital of Hi nd and Smd, was a large city adorned with 
all kinds of palaces and villas, gardens and groves, reservoirs 
and streams, parterres and flowers It was situated on the banks 
of the Sihun, which they call Mihran This delightful city had 
a king, whose name was Siharas, son of Sdhasi Bai Shahi^ He 
possessed great wealth and treasures His justice was diffused 
over the earth, and his generosity was renowned in the world The 
boundaries of his domimonb extended on the east to Kashmir, on 
the west to Mcikrdn, on the south to the shores of the ocean and to 
Debal, and on the north to the mountams of Kardan* and to 
Kaakanan ® He had established four maliks, or governors, in his 
territories The first at Brahmanabad and the forts of Nirun, 
Debal, Lohana, Lakha, and Samma, down to the sea (darya), were 
placed m his charge. The second at the to%vn of Siwistan under 
him were placed Budhpur,^ Jankan, and the skirts of the hills of 
Eujhan to the borders of Makrdn * The third at the fort of Aska- 
landa and Pabiya,* which are called Talwara and Chachpur , under 
him were placed their dependencies to the frontier of Budhpdr 

1 [This IS an error — Sahasi wsa son of Slbarae — his father was called Diwhlj, See 
140] * [Or “Karwhn,”] 

* ^ J j j\^ \^'if ^ 3 

etc , etc ] 

* [This IS the reading of MS A , but j?. generally has “ Btidhiya ” two different 
forms of the same name ] 

B [This IS a doubtful passage, 

MS A, says \j j 3 J3t^^3i 

B has ^ ^ 1; J 3 

* Dus name is written Fhya and B&ya, Bhbiya 
and Phbiya the last seems the preferable form.] 
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The fourth at the great city of MultAa and Sikka, and Brahmapur^ 
and Karur^ and Aahahdr and Kiimba^ as far as the borders of 
Kashmir, were under his government. He (the king) himself 
dwelt at the capital, Alor, and kept under his own rule Karddn,’ 
and Kaikdndn and Banarhas.^ He enjoined upon every one of 
his prmces the necessity of being prepared for war, by keeping 
the implements of warfare, arms, and horses ready He also 
ordered them to attend to the security of the country, the con- 
ciliation of the subjects, and the reparation of the buildmgs, so 
that they might keep their districts and dependencies safe Through- 
out his dominions there was no disaffected person who could make 
any pretensions against the specification of his frontiers. Suddenly, 
by the decree of God, the army of the kmg of Nimroz marched from 
Ears to Makran * When Siharas heard this he went forth fiom the 
fort of Alar,® haughty in mind and careless m heart, with the main 
part of his army to encounter him They joined battle, and when 
many brave men and tried warriors, on both sides, had been slam, 
the Persian army, placmg their whole trust in the Almighty, made an 
assault, and broke and put to flight the army of Kai Siharas He 
himself stood firm, fighting for his name and honour, until he was 
killed The king of Pars then returned to Nimroz, and Rai Sahasf, 
son of Siharas, sat upon the throne of his father He established 
his authority in the country, and the fotir prmces who had been 
appomted by his father submitted and assented to him, exhibitmg 
every mark of obedience, placmg their wealth at his disposal, and 
supportmg him with honesty and energy The whole country was 
tnus safely secured m the power of Rai Sahasi , and the people 
lived happily under his just and equitable rule He had a chamber- 
lain named Ram, son of Abi (‘^), a man of science and wisdom • 
This man had full and generad authority over all parts of the 
dominions of Rai S^asi , no person could enter or leave the kmg’s 
service but through him The duties of chief secretary were en- 
trusted to him, and Rai S^asi had faith m his eloquent pen, and 
never doubted his rectitude 

I [So in MS Bj but Budbpfir m A ] * [Or Karwiin ] 

» [Or Barhfis ] * [The Text adds 4^1j ^ Arab fashion >] 

6 [MS B says “Bawar”] ' * 

* {Some wor^ including the name are onuttcd in MS. A.] 
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Chach^ son of 8ik^\ goes to the Chamberlain Rdm. 

The cjfflce of Chamberlain is conferred on Chach^ son of SildiJ, 

The Rdfd foMs in Um with Chaehy and Chach refuses comphanoe. 

Sdhaei Rdi dies and goes to helL 

Chach ascends the throne of Malik Sdhasi Rdi, 

Chach fights with Mahrat (Chief of JoApiir^) and kills him by 
stratagem, 

Chach marines Rani Sdhhan Deo, 

Chach sends for his brother Chandar and establishes him in Alor, 

Chach issues orders appointing Chandar his deputy, 

Chach asks Budhiman^ the minister^ questions concerning the 

government, 

0 O 4> O O 

Budhlman, the minister, bowed his head to the ground, and said, 
‘‘May Kai Chach live for ever, and may it be known to him, that 
this government was under the dommion of a sole king, and his 
chiefs were always obedient to him When the country was ruled 
by Siharas, son of Diwdfj, and when he was conquered by the army of 
Fars, Sahasi succeeded to the empire He similarly appointed all the 
four rulers to their territories, expectmg them to exert themselves 
xn the collection of the revenue and the protection of the country. 

0 0 0 0 0 O O 

Chach proceeds to visit and mark the boundaries of Ahr, 

When Chach heard tiiese words from Budhfman, the minister, 
they made an impressicm upon him He was very happy He praised 
the minister very much, and took it as a good omen He sent 
mdns to the authorities m all parts of the kingdom and called (for 
aid from) the governors of the different divisions He then prepared 
an army declaring that he would go to the boundary of Hindustdn 
which adjomed the (kingdom of the) Turk The astrologers fixed an 
auspicious time, at which he departed, and after he had gone many 
inarches he reached the fort of Pabiya, on the southern bank of 
the Bids. The Chief of the place gave battle, but after great fighting 

^ [Both HSS. here agree in reading Jttitr, but the explanation in page 169 abowa 
that the name must be Jaipur Mir Ma’sdm couples it with Jodhpur and wiites the 
name “ ChUitr^*' or ^*Japur ” The Tuhfatu-l Kiram has “ ChHur*'“\ 
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and bloodshed, the king of Pdbiya fied and entered the fort Eai 
Chach was viotonous, and encamped in the held of battle for a time. 
When the store of provisions was exhausted, and grass, and wood, 
and fuel, were all consumed, the enemy bemg m distress left the 
fort at the time when the world had covered itself with the blanket 
of darkness, and the kmg of the stars concealed himself in the 
gloom of night. He fled towards the fort of Askalanda and en- 
camped in the vicinity of that city. This fort was stionger than the 
first, and when he reached the fields of this city he sent his spies to 
obtain mformation, and when they came back they reported that 
Chach had entered the fort of Pabiya, and was staying there. 

Chach proceeds to the fort of Askalanda.^ 

When Chach was mformed that the enemy had gone io Askalanda, 
he placed one of his ofl&cers in charge of the fort (of Pabiya) and 
proceeded to that city. He pitched his tents m its vicinity. There 
was a great and brave man in the fort of Askalanda, who was m 
the mterest of Chach, and had influence over the people m the fort. 
All the chief inhabitants always took his advice and never acted 
contrary to his opinion Chach sent a man to him and promised to 
make him governor of that fort He also ordered a farman to be 
prepared, granting him the governorship of the fort, on the condition 
that he would kill Chatera,* the chief (malik) of Pabiya, or take him 
prisoner. Pabiya was also to be made over to him He agreed to 
these terms and conditions He sent his son to Chach, and by occa- 
LiDnally visiting Chatera, gained his confidence, so that he was 
never prevented from going into his Court eithei by day or by night. 
When he found an opportunity, he suddenly killed Chatera and 
sent his head to Chach Kai Chach showed him great favour and 
honour, granted him a reward in token of his pleasure, and made 
him the independent chief of that fort The great and noble men 
of the city attended on him, and made him presents He treated 
them all with honour and respect, and kept them faithful to their 

^ [MS. B wntes the name “ Asal-Kanda."] 

* [Thu name u wntten thus, and also as ** Chatar/* in MS A, MS. B makes it 
“Jatrk.”] 
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allegiance. Cbadi gare him some prohibitions and admonitions, so 
that he continued faithful in obedience and never disobeyed his orders. 

Chaeh marches towards Sikka and Multdn, 

Having completed the expedition to Askalanda, Chach proceeded 
towards Sikka and Mult4n. In Multan there W 6 U 3 a duef (malik) 
whose name was Bajhr4 He was a relation of Sahasi. When he 
received the news of the arrival of Chach, he came to the banks of 
the EavL He had large dominions and possessed great abilities. 
Suhewal, his nephew, governed the fort of Sikka opposite Mult^, 
towards the east, and along with Ajm, the cousin of Bajhra came with 
a large force to meet him^ (Chach), and he^ (Chach) encamped at a 
ford on the Bias* for three months When the water decreased, they 
selected a place at a village a little above the encampment, where the 
water did not prevent a passage, and he (Chach) crossed over He 
came to Sikka, and fought a battle with Suhewal. He besieged the 
fort for some days, and the enemy was much pressed Some men 
were slain on Chach’s side, and on the side of the infidels many 
were despatched to hell. Suhewal then fled, and went to the fort 
of Mult^ They entered the fort, and stood on the banks of the 
Edvi* prepared with all the implements of war Chach then took 
possession of the fort of Sikka, and killed five thousand soldiers, 
and made the mhabitants slaves and prisoners of war Ch^ch 
placed Amir ’Aliu-d Daula in the fort of Sikka, and himself passed 
over to Multan. Both armies confronted each other Malik Bajhra, 
with a formidable army, fighting elephants, and men of war, came 
out and opposed Chach. Sharp encounters ensued, with great 
slaughter on both sides Bajhra took refuge in the fort, and wrote 
letters to the ruler of Kashmir stating that Chach, son of Silaij, a 
Brahman, had become chief of Alor, the capital He had come with 

^ [The text u ambiguo^ i and the appropriation of the personal pronoun is a 
mattw of inference ] 

* ** possibly here be the name of the ford, 

but the old bed of the Bias is still traceable between Multlm and the Ghhrh to where 
it joined the Chinhb thirty miles S W of Multhn ] 

* [**Th6 Bhvi formerly surrounded the fortress of Multhn, and its bed is still 
traceable In seasons of heayy ram the watern flow to Mult&n This ai^ecs with 
the statement that Alexander circumnayigated the fortress.” — Cunnmgham J 
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a numerous army, and had conquered all the strongholds, great and 
small, and fortified them. That he (Bajhra) was not able to cope 
with him, and no chief was victorious over him m battle He had 
reached Multdn, and it was expedient that the Chief of Kashmir 
should assist him (Bajhra) and send reinforcements. 

The unsucceaaful return of the messenger from Kashmir. 

Before the messenger reached Kashmir, the Bai of that place had 
died, and his son, who was only a boy, had succeeded him. The 
mmisters, counsellors, attendants, and guards, as well as the nobles 
and chief men of the state, consulted with each other and answered 
the letter in a proper manner. They stated that the Bai of Kashmir 
had departed to the next world, and his son was a mere boy of 
tender age The different divisions of the army had raised their 
heads in rebellion and revolt It was necessary that the affairs of 
these parts should be set straight, and therefore it was not at this 
time in their power to provide the means of assistance, and that 
Bajhra must rely upon his own resources When the messengers 
came back and communicated this, Bajhr4, despairing of assistance 
from the king of Kashmir, sued Bai Chach for peace, and made 
promises and assurances. He said he would leave the fort if assured 
of his safety, in writing, and that nobody should molest him until 
he reached a place of security with all his followers and dependants. 
Chach agreed to these terms, and promised him protection. He 
came out of the fort, and, with his people, went towards the moun- 
tarns of Kashmir Chach entered the fort, and the province was 
brought under his dominion 

Chach leaves his deputy in the fort of Multan and proceeds onward. 

WTien he took the fort of Multan he appomted there a thdkur as 
his deputy He went into the temple, prostrated himself before the 
idols, and offered sacrifices. He then prepared to march forward. 
The rulers of Brahmapur, Karur and Ashah^, acknowledged sub- 
mission to him From these places he proceeded to the boundaries 
of Kumba^ and Kashmir. No king offered any resistance 

^ [In page 139, both MSS wnte this name Kumha, In this place, MS .4 has 
Mdhr or MdUir^ and a few hnes farther on, Kina or Kamya MS B has JTisa 
here, and K%mha afterwards.] 
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** Wlien the Almighty makes a man great he renders all his 
enterprises easy and gives him all his desires ” 

Every place to which he went fell into his possession. At last he 
reached the fort of Shakalha, an elevated place which is called 
Kumba* on the borders of Kashmir, and stopped there for one 
month He punished some of the chiefs of the surroundmg places, 
and collected an army under his command. Then he made firm 
treaties with the chiefs and rulers of that part of the country, and 
securely established his dominion. He sent for two trees, one of 
which was a matair, that is white poplar, and the other a deoddr, 
that is a fir* He planted them both on the the boundary of 
Kashmir, upon the banks of a stream, which is called the five 
waters,* and near the Kashmir hills, from which numerous foun- 
tains flow. He stayed there till the branches of each of the trees 
ran into those of the other Then he marked them, and said it was 
the boundary mark between him and the Rai of Kashmir, and 
beyond it he would not go. 

Return of Chach after fixing his boundary with Kashmir. 

The narrator of this conquest has thus said, that when the 
boundary towards Kashmir was defined, Chach returned to the 
capital city Alor He stopped there a year to take rest fiom the 
fatigues of the journey , and his chiefs got ready the provisions 
and materials of war. He then said, “ 0 minister 1 I have no fear 
from the east, now I must take care of the west and the south ” 
The minister replied, “ Indeed, it is most praiseworthy for kings to 
be acquainted with the afiairs of their countries It is also to be 
apprehended that from your absence m the upper provmces the 
nobles and the governors of the different parts may have presumed 

^ This implies considerable altitude 

» The word m the onginal is Arabic (di^Ljbl^ not the Persian Panj&b. 

- V 

The upper course of the Jailaro, just after it debouches into the plains, seems to be 
alluded to here A cunous coincidence of expression is used by a late traveller 
with reference to the same locality ** We passed five branches of this beautiful 
nver Jelam which at this place forms a httle Panj&b of its own.'* Seijeant-Major 
Bnxham's Batd to the Khyber^ p 43. 
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that sinoe S&hasi there is nobody to demand from them the revenue 
of the country. Truly mismanagement and disorder have taken place.” 
On this, Chaoh, m an auspicious hour, marched towards the forts 
of Buddpur^ and Siwistdn. There was a chief in Siwistan, called 
Matfca, and Chach crossed the MihrAn at a village called DihAyat, 
which formed the boundary between Samma and Alor. From this 
place he proceeded to Budhiya, the chief of which was the son of 
Kotal bin Bhandargu Bhagu His capital was NAndraj,* and the 
inhabitants of the place called it Sawis. Chach attacked and took 
the fort of Sawfs. Kaba, son of KAka, came forth to ask quarter for 
the prince and his followers They laid upon themselves a tribute 
to pay him, and made their submission. 

The army marches to Simstdn 

From that place he went to Siwistan, and when he approached it, 
Matta, its chief, came forth with great alarm and a large retmue to 
meet him. A battle was fought, Chach was victorious, and Matta, with 
his army, fled and took refuge in the fort. Chach besieged it, and 
after a week the gamson was obliged to sue for peace The terms 
being agreed to, they came out the fort, and surrendered the keys to 
the officers of Chach, who gave them protection and showed them 
much kmdness. He gave the chiefship of the place to Matta, and 
also placed one of his confidential officers there He stopped there 
for a few days, durmg which time the affairs of the temtory and the 
city were put m order, 

Chach sends a messenger to Akham Lohdna, chief of Brahmandbdd 

When the mvasion of Siwistan was over, Chach sent a letter to 
Akham Lohana, the governor of BrahmanabAd, who was Chief also 
of LAkha, Samma and Sihta, and called upon him to acknow- 
ledge submission. When he was a few days’ journey from Makran, 
the footmen whom he had placed on the roads, caught a person with 
letters from Akham, which he had written to Matta, the governor 
of SiwistAn, to the following effect “ I have always behaved 
towards you with great cordiality and friendship, and have never 

^ [Biidhiya m MS \B No doubt the Budbpur or Bddbiya of p. ISO, where it 
u aliio connected with Siwiethn ] 

* [« K&ktr&j ” m MS. B ] 
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skown you opposition or quaiTelled with you. The letter which 
you sent by way of friendship was received, and I was much exalted 
by it Our friendship shall remain confirmed for ever, and no 
animosity sliall arise I will comply with all your orders. You 
are a king, and the son of a king Unity exists between you and me. 
Oireumstances like this have occurred to many persons, and have 
obliged them to seek protection You are at liberty to reside at any 
place you bke withm the temtory of Brahmanabdd, that is to say, 
up to the sea of Debal K you have resolved to go m any other 
direction, there is nobody to prevent or molest you Wherever you 
like to go I Will assist you I possess such power and influence 
tliat I can render you aid ” Matta found it expedient to repair to 
the country of Hind, to Malik Bamal, who was also called Bhatti. 

Clutch sends a letter to Akham Lohdna. 

Rdi Chach sent a letter to Akham Loh^a, saying, “You from 
your power, and pomp, and family descent, consider yourself the 
ruler of the time Although this kingdom and sovereignty, wealth, 
nches, dignity, and power have not descended to me by mhentance, 
yet these distinguished favours and this exalted position have been 
given to me by God It was not by my army that I gained 
them ; but God, the single, the incomparable, the creator of the 
world, in favour to Silaij, has given me this domimon, and this 
most glorious position- In all circumstances I obtain assistance 
from him, and I have no hope of aid from any other He enables 
me to accomplish all my undertakings, and assists me m all my acts. 
He has given me victory in all battles, and over all my enemies 
He has bestowed on me the blessings of both worlds Although 
you thmk you have possessed yourself of all this power and circum- 
stance by your couyage and audacity, promptitude, and glory, you 
shall surely lose it, and to take your life is lawful ” 

Chach arrives at Brahmandhdd, and fights mth Akham Lohdna. 

Chach then marched against Akham Lohdna, who had gone from 
Brahmanabad into the interior ot the country Wi en he received 
the intelligence of the amval of Chach, he came to the capital, and 
made preparation for war. When Rai Chach arrived at the city of 
Brahmandbad, Akham stood ready to oppose him After a great 
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slatighter of warriors on both sides, the army of Akham toot to 
flight, and he entered his fort Chach laid siege to it, and the siege 
lasted for the period of one year. 

In those days the king of Hindustan, that is, Kanauj, was Satbdn/ 
son of Bdsal, and Akham sent letters to him asking for assistance 
But Akham died before the answer Was returned, and his son suc- 
Buooeeded him Akham had a fnend, an infldel Samani, named 
Buddh-raku,* i e, “ Protected by the idol ” He had a temple which 
was called Budh Naii-vihdr,* and the idol Dilha (?y He was 
a devotee thereof, and famous for his piety, and all the peojile of the 
surrounding places were obedient to him Akham was his disciple, 
and he regarded the Samani as his pole-star When Akham had 
taken refuge in the fort, the Samani assisted him , he did not fight, 
but he read his books in his chamber of worship. When Akham 
died, and his son® succeeded him in the government, the Samani was 
disaffected and troubled, for he did not think it right that the king- 
doms and the property and estates should depart from his hands 
In his perplexity he looked about, and he arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the country must fall to Chach, whether he would be 
friendly to him or not. Then the (late king^s) son being sore 
pressed, his army and his forces gave up fighting, and the fort 
was surrendered to Chach, who firmly established his power in it 
When Chach heard of the Samani, and knew that he had made 
a compact with Akham and his son, and that the war had lasted for 
one year through his enchantments and magical power, he swore 
that if he ever captuied the lort, he would seize him and flay 
him, and order drums to be covered with his skm, and have 
his body torn to pieces. This oath was reported to the Samani, 
who laughed and said, Chach will not have the powei to kill mo ” 
When after a time, the people of the fort, after much figlitmg 

1 [“ Siyfur’* in MS J ] 

* [“ Buddbligfil’' in MS ^ raAu or ra^Au means piotected," from the 
Sanskrit rakshUa, Out probably represents the Sanskrit gv^ttiy which also signifies 
“ protected **] 

^ [See note in the next page ] 

* 1 bib) 

^ [MS A, leaves ont the word son,** and so makes the passage unintelligible ] 
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and slaughter, gave up the contest, and solicited protection, 

by the intervention of nobles and chiefs, a tieaty was made be- 
tween both parties, and the fort was surrendeied Chach entered 
it, and told them that if they liked they might go away ; there was 
no one to interfere with them, and if they wished to remam they 
might. The son tod the dependants of Akham seemg him kmdly 
disposed towards them, chose to remam. Chach stayed for a time 
m that city, and made himself acquamted with their disposition. 

Chach takes the wife of Akham to himself and gives the daughter^ 
of his nephew to Akham' s son Sarhand 

Chach sent a man to the mother of Sarband and requested her 
hand. The son brought her Chach gave Dharsiya, the daughter of 
his nephew to the son, and decked him m apparel of many colours. 
He stopped there for a year, and appomted officers on his part to 
collect the revenues. He subjugated the other surrounding chiefs. 
At last, he enquired where the enchanter Samani was, that he might 
see him. He was told that he was a great devotee, and that he 
would be found with the devotees, and that he was one of the philo- 
sophers of Hmd. He was the keeper of the temple of Kan-vih^,^ 
and amongst ihe other devotees he was the greatest, and had reached 
to perfection. He was so skilled m magic and enchantments, that 
he had made a world obedient and submissive to him He had pro- 
vided himself with all the requisites by moans of his talismans, 
and for some time he had become friendly to Sarband because he 
had been fnendly with his father Through liis power and protec- 
tion the army of Brahmandbad had protracted the war for so long 
time. 

Chach visits the Samani, and enqni) es about his circumstances, 

Chach ordered his body guards and soldiers to mount their horses, 
and went towards the temples of Budh and Kan-vihar* with the 

^ m both copies ] 

* f ^ j JdJ -5 1 This seems to be called inaiscmninately 

Ntjhhr, and Kantohr, and Kfntxhar The copulative conjunction m the text is 
incomprehensible. It occurs again a Uttle below. [These names may he, as Sir H 
£lhot conceived, mere vaneties in spelling of the same name, — or they may be two 
different names of the same estabhshment or collection of buildings There can be 
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iutexition of killing the Samanl, He called his armed men and 
instructed them that when during the interview he should stand up 
and look towards them, they should diaw their s^^swrds and sever 
the Samanl’s head from his body. When he reached the temple, 
he saw the Samanf sittmg on a chair, engaged in worship, and 
having some clay in his hand^ with which he was making idols, 
he had something like a stamp with which the figure of the buddh 
was made on the clay, and when it was finished he placed it on one 
side® Chach stood by him, but received no attention from him. 
After a short time, when he had finished his idols, he raised his head 
and said, Is the son of the monk SfMij come ” Chach replied, 

Yes, 0 devotee The Samani said, “ For what purpose have you 
come ? ” Chach answered that he wished to see him, and therefore 
he had come The devotee bid him to sit down Chach sat. The 
devotee spread a fine cloth, and made him sit on it He asked, 0 
Chach! what do you want‘d” Chach replied, wish you would 
become my fnend and return to Brahmanabad, that I might turn 
your thoughts to secular pursuits, and entrust you with great offices 
You may live with Sarband, and give him advice and assistance ” 
The devotee said, “I have nothing to do with your country, and 
have no wish to engage in pubhc business I do not like 
worldly concerns ” Chach asked him, “ Why did you side with 
the people of the fort of Brahmanabad ? ” He replied, When 
Akham Lohana died, and his son was grieved, I admonished him to 
cease lamentmg for the departuie of his father, and prayed the 
Almighty God to cause peace and friendship between the contending 
parties. It is better for me to serve Budh, and seek salvation m 
the next world, than all the offices and greatness of this . But as 
thou art the king of this country, at thy supreme command I will 
go with my family to the neighbourhood of the fort, although I fear 

no doubt that the last word of the compound represents mhdr Kau^ or in Sanshnt 
No/vay signifies “ New," and Kan may be the Hindi Kdnh, from the Sansknt Krishna^ 
a word which is found m the names K&nhpur and E&nhan These names would 
therefore signify “ New monastery,” and “ Black monastery ”] 

^ [About a page of matter is here omitted from B ] 

* [This process of stamping the clay figures of Buddha is still practised. General 
Cunningham possesses several old Indian as well as recent Indian and Burmese 
specimens ] 
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tliat the people of the fort will do despite to the cultiyation of Budh. 
You aro to-day a foitunate and a great man” Chach said, ‘‘The 
worship of Budh is most righteous, and ever to hold it in honour is 
most proper. But if you are in want of anythmg, tell me, for I 
shall consider it a privilege and a duty to provide for it” The 
devotee answered, “ I do not want anythmg of this world from you. 
May God inclme you to the affairs of the next” Chach said, 
“ I also wish that my salvation may be the result Direct me so 
that I may see where assistance is requiied, and I will help you ” 
He exclaimed, “ As you seem to be desirous of performing charitable 
and virtuous deeds, there is an old temple (called) Budh and 
Nau-vihar (at) S^wandasf^ which has suffered much injury from 
the hand of time — it requires repair You should spend some 
money m renewing its foundation, and I shall be thus benefited by 
you ” Chach said, “ By all means I thank you, farewell.” 

Chach 7eturm to Brahmandbdd 

Chach rode back from that place The mmister asked him, “ 0 
king, I have seen a wonder.” “ What is it ” said Chach He 
remarked, “ When you started you had lesolved that I should order 
the soldiers to kill the devotee , but when you went before him you 
showed every wish to please him, and accepted all his prayers ” 
Chach said, “ Very true , I saw somethmg which was no magic or 
charm, for when I looked at him, something came before my vision, 
and as I sat before him, I beheld a dreadful and horiible phantom 
standing at his head. Its eyes blazed like fire, and were full of 
anger, and its lips were long and thick, and its teeth resembled 
pikes He had a spear in his hand, which shone like diamonds, and 
it appealed as if he was going to strike some one with it When I 
saw him I was much afraid, and could not utter a word to him 
which you might hear I wished to save my own life, so I ob- 
served him carefully and departed.” 

Cheuih stays at Brahman&hddy and determines the amount of the 

revenue. 

Chaoh stopped in the fort of Brahmanabdd till all ministerial 

[A a s A) Lirf y ^ 
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affairs were settled, taxes were ffxed, and. the subjects re-assured 
He humiliated the Jats and the Loh^nas, and punished their chiefs 
He took a hostage from these chiefs, and kept him in the fort of 
Brahmanabad He obliged them to agree to the following terms 
That they should never wear any swords but sham ones That they 
should never wear under-garments of shawl, velvet, or silk, but they 
might wear their outer-garments of silk, provided they were of a red 
or black colour . That they should put no saddles on their horses, 
and should keep their heads and feet uncovered That when they 
went out they should take their dogs with them That they should 
carry j&rewood for the kitchen of the chief of Brahmanabad They 
were to furnish guides and spies, and were to be faithful when em- 
ployed in such offices They were to live m amity with Sarband, 
son of Akham, and if any enemy came to invade the temtoiy, oi fight 
with Sarband, they were to consider it incumbent on them to assist 
him, and steadily adhere to his cause He thus finished his labours, 
and established his rule If any person showed rebelhon or hostility, 
he took a hostage and exacted penalties until he should amend his 
conduct 

Chach marches io Kirmdn and defines the boundary of Makrdn 
When Chach had settled these matters, he made up his mind to 
determine the boundary of Kirman, which was adjacent to the pos- 
sessions of the chiefs of Hind. At this time two years had elapsed 
smce the Hijra of the Prophet of God, — may peace be to him 
After the death of Kisra bin Hurmaz bin Pars, and the disruption 
of his dominions, the management of the affairs of the kingdom 
devolved upon a woman When Chach was informed of this, he 
determined to go to Kirman with a considerable force At an 
auspicious time, which was fixed by the astrologers, he marched 
towards Armdb61, and when he arrived there the chief of the place 
came to receive him He was a Buddhist pnest, and had descended 
from the representatives of Kai Siharas, king of Hind, whom the Kai 
had raised up with great kindness and favour From change of 
time he had become refractory, and had revolted from his allegiance 
He came forth to meet Chach, when a treaty was made, and cor- 
diahty and friendship was established between them Chach pro- 
ceeded from thence to Makran. Every chief that was met offered 
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his submission. When he had crossed the province of Makr&n and 
the hills, he entered another district. There was an old fort here 
called Kanarpur^ He ordered it to be rebuilt, and according to 
the Hmdu custom a naubat of five musical instruments, was 
ordered to be played every evening and morning in the fort 
He collected all the people of the surrounding villages, and completed 
the buildmg. He marched from this place towards Kirmdn; and 
halted on the banks of a river which runs between that country and 
Makr^. There he fixed the eastern boundary, that is, the boundary 
between Makran and Kirman, and planted numerous date trees 
there upon the banks of the stream, and he set up a mark, saying, 
‘‘ this was the boundary of Hind m the time of Chach bm Silaij bin 
Basabas.”* Now that boundary has come into our possession 

Chach proceeds to Armdbel^ and fixes the revenue. 

From that place he returned to Armdbel, and having passed 
through the country of Turan, he came out in the desert No body 
arose to fight with him He arrived in the country of Kandhdbel, 
that 18, Kandahr , * and having traversed that desert also, he ad- 
vanced to the fort. The people took refuge in it When he arrived 
at the banks of the Sini,® he pitched his tents there The people of 
the pl 8 U)e bemg much pressed agreed to pay him an annual tribute 
of one himdred thousand dirams, and one hundred hill horses. A 
treaty was made, and Chach returned to his capital Alor, and re- 
mamed there till he died and went to hell He reigned forty years. 

Chandar son of Sildlj succeeds to the Government of Alor. 
After the death of Chach, his brother Chandar,® son of Sild(j, sat 
upon the the throne of Alor He patronized the rehgion of the 

' jy ^ Hannazb6r , see Note A in Appendix ] 

2 [«SabL*'inR] » 

^ [This explanation is not in MS £ ] 



® [Mir Ma’sdm takes no notice of Chandar, but the Tuhfatu-1 Kirhm says that he 
succeeded as KSm-makdm and occupied the throne eight years According to the 
former, Chach left two sons, D&hir and Dhar-sen, and a daughter B&l Rhnl The 
Tuhfatu-1 Kirhm agrees in writing the name ** Dhar-sen,'* but both MSS. of the 
Chach-n&ma hare Dharsiya **] 
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ndsiks (Buddhists) and monks and promulgated their doctrines He 
brought many people together wiih the sword, and made them 
return to his religion He received several letters from the Chiefs 
of Hind 

Journey of Matta^ Chief of Siwistdn 
When Matta, chief of Siwistan, went to the king of Kanauj, the 
country of Hindustan was in a flourishing condition Kanauj was 
under the rule of Sfharas, son of Easal ^ Matta yrent to him and 
represented thus “ Chach, son of Silaij, is dead, and his brother 
Ohandar, a monk (rahih), has succeeded him He is a devotee 
(ndstk), and his whole day is occupied in the study of hifi faith 
with other rehgious persons in the temple It is easy to wrest 
the kingdom from him K you take h’s territories and place them 
under my charge, I will pay a tribute, and send it to your treasury ” 

The mmc^r of 8thara.fi 

Siharas said to Matta, Chach was a great king, and had an exten- 
sive territory under his sway As he is dead, I will bring his 
possessions under my own rule, if I take them They will form a 
great addition to my kingdom, and I will appomt you over one of 
their divisions ” Siharas then sent his brother Barhas, son of Kasdis 
The son of the daughter of the great Chach, who ruled over Kash- 
mir and Kamal, also agreed to join him, and they proceeded with 
their armies till they reached the banks of the Hasi,* where they 
encamped The agents and ofiices of Chandar, who w^ere still in the 
fort of Deo, fled The invaders took Ihe place, and advanced on 
their journey till they arrived at Band Kahuya, where they halted 
for one month, and performed the worship of Budh They sent a 
messenger with a letter to Chandar to induce him to come, make his 
submission, and sue for protection 

^ [There are no names corresponding with these m the Genealogical tables of the 
Kanauj dynasty (Thomas* Pnnsep II 258 ) General Cunningham is of opinion 
that Siharas is probably the same as the Bhim Sen mentioned by the Chinese as . 

King of Central India, m a d 692, and that the two names Siharas and 
Bhim Sen might easily be confounded when written m Persian letters ** This, how- 
eyer, is very hypothetical It is not unlikely that the pnnee of some other and nearer 
place than the great Kanauj is really intended, especially as his army is represented 
as joimng those of Kashmir and Bamal ] 
a [“Hhsbi” inJ?] 
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Chandar refuses, strengthens himself xn the fort, and prepares to 
tight. 

Siharas sends an emhassy to Ddhw, son of Chach. 

Chandetr sits on the throne of Chach. 

Cliaiidar succeeded to the government, and his subjects enjoyed 
comfort, and the country was governed firmly durmg his reign, 
which lasted for seven years He died in the eighth year, and Dihir 
sat on the throne of Alor. Eij, son of Chandar, established himself 
at Brahmandbad, but did not mamtain his government for more than 
one yeeo* After that, Dharsiya, son of Chach, took possession of 
Brahmanab^d and his sister Baf‘ was friendly and obedient to 
him Dharsiya asked the daughter of Akham in marriage He 
remained at Brahmanabad five years, and issued his orders to the 
neighbouring chiefs, who acknowledged his authority Dharsiya 
resided for some time at the fort of Kdwar,® of which Chach had 
laid the foundation, but did not live to see completed When 
Dharsiya had finished the works, and collected inhabitants for the 
the town from the places m the neighbourhood, and when it was 
well populated, he called it Eawar, and returned to Brahmanabad, 
and firmly established himself in the Government 

Bdi (Main) is sent to Ahr for the purpose of being given xn 
marriage to the king of Bat i a. 

When Dharsiya was reflecting one day that his sister had arrived 
at a marriageable age, messengers arrived from Suban,® king of 
Batia, m the country of Eeunal, to demand her in marriage Dharsiya 
although he* was the elder brother, gave her a prmcely dowry, and 
sent her with seven hundred horse and five himdred foot to Dahir, 
recommendmg him by letter to marry her to the king of Bhatia,® 
who had stipulated that he should receive a fort as her marriage 
portion. The messengers went to Alor, and remained there one 
month* (Here follows an OAXOunt of Ddhxr marrying his sistei because 
it was prognosticated that her husband would be hug of Hind and 
• Sind, and the contests between the brothers in consequence ) 

1 l^Mdtn in MS JL , JBdi signifies " lady,” and is raucli used as a respectftil 
term instead of the name “MWn” is probably an erroi lor but it «ay 

possibly have been the real name of the princess ] 

5 [Alor in A , but E&war in B ’ [Sfinn in B ] 

4 [Dkhir ?] A So ritten here, but elsewhere B&tia 
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Rdl Ddhir receive% information. 

Rdi Ddhir goes to an astrologer to ascertain the fate of his sister. 

The predictions of the astrologers. 

Consultation of Budhimany the minister, mth JRdi Ddhir. 

Ingenuity of Budhiman, the minister. 

Ddhir sends a letter to Dharsiya. 

Dharsiya receives the letter. 

Ddhir sends another letter to Dharsiya, 

Dharsiya marches to Alor to seize Ddhir. 

Endeavours of Dharsiya to take Ddhir prisoner. 

Ddhir asks advice from his minister. 

Dharsiya enters the fort of Ahr on an eUphant 

Ddhir IS informed of the death of Dharsiya 

The burning of Dharsiycfs body. 

Ddhir goes to Brdhmandbdd. 

Dahir remained one year m Brahmanabad, in order to reduce tbe 
neighbouring chiefs He sent for the son of Dharsiya, and treated 
him kindly He then went to Siwistan, and thence to the fort 
Kdwar,^ of which his father Chach had laid the foundations, but 
the works were not completed when he died He remained there 
for some time, and ordered that the fort should be finished. He 
remained there during the four hot months, for it is a pleasant place 
and has an agreeable climate, and he used to remain during the four 
cold and dark months at Brahmanabad He passed his time in this 
manner for eight years, during which time he became confirmed and 
generally recognized m his dominions in Smd and Hind The chiefs 
of Eamal became aware of his wealth both m treasuie and elephants 

The chiefs of Ramal come to fight with Rdi Ddhir. 

The chiefs advanced with a large and powerful army of horse and 
foot and war-elephants They came, by way of Budhiya, to the 
town (rostd) of Eawar, and conquered it, and passed on from thence 
to Alor 

O O 0 o o 

^ Here, again, it is doubtful if Alor or K&war be meant, nor does it appear how 
Dharsiya and D&hir could both at difiereut times be said to have completed the fort 
says Alor, but B. has Efiiwar.] 
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Muhammad (an Arab mercenary^) goes against the chiefs 

of RamaL 

Muhammad au Arab of the Bam Asdmat, who had 

killed ’Abdu-r Bediman son of Ash’ab, for having run away from 
battle, came to join D^r with five hundred Arabs 

o o o o o 

The ’AlMff made a night attack on the Ramal troops with his five 
hundred Arabs and warriors of Hmd, and fell upon them on all four 
sides with a great shout, and killed and captured 80,000 warriors 
and fifty elephants, besides horses and arms innumerable fell into 
their hands. 

o o o o o 

D^hir then told his good and judicious minister to ask a favour 
The mmister replied “I have no son who will cariy down my 
name to posterity I request, therefore, that orders may be given 
to have my name stamped on the silver coin of the realm, so that 
my name being on one face, and the king’s on the other, it will not 
then be forgotten in Hind and Smd ” Dahir ordered that the 
minister’s wish should be complied vnth. 

The history of the four first Khalifas. 

Manama bin Abu Sufidn 

Sanndn bin Salma bin Ohuru-^l Hindi 

Rdshul bin ^ Umaru-l Khtzri. 

Sannan bin Salma recovers the Government. 

Munzvr bin Hdrud bin Bashar. 

Hakham bin Munzir. 

^Abdunl Malik bin Marwdn. 

The ^AlldfiSy eU. 

MujdHa bin Safar bin Yazid bin Huzaika. 

Walid bin ^Abdu-l Malik bin Marwdn 

Account of the presents sent to the Khalifa from Sarandtp. 

Ho^af sends a messenger to Bdhir^ the Infidel. 

Ha^dj obtains permission to have the Capital. 

Budail suffers martyrdom. 

^ [This IS the spelhng of B, MS. A. always has AU&ni "] 
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^Im&dU’-d din Muhammad Kasim hin Abi *Akil 8dk\fi 

Ha^aj wntes Utters to the Capital and Syria, 
reads the Khutha on Friday. 

Departure of Muhammad Kasim. 

The army arrives at Shiraz. 

Muhammad Kdsim arrives at Makrdn. 

Bdr&n proceeds with Muhammad Kdsim. 

The army marches from Armdhel. 

The orders of Hajjdj reach Muhammad Kdsim.. 

The Arab army makes preparations^ and Hajjc^'s orders arrive. 

The flag-staff of the temple of Debal is knocked down by a mangonel 

Budhiman comes to Muhammad Kdsim, and receives a promise of 
protection 

A fifth portion of the booty in slates and coins is set aside 

The capture of Debal is reported to Rdi Ddhir. 

The letter of Rat Dahir. 

The reply of Muhammad Kasim to Rdi Ddhir. 

Muhammad Kdsim proceeds to Niiiin after the conquest of Debal. 

Historians have related, upon the authority of Banana bm Han- 
zala Kalabi, that after the conquest of Debal, where great plunder 
was taken Muharamad Kasim oidered the mangonels to be placed 
on boats, and went towards the foid of Nii'un The boats went up 
the stream which they call Sindh Sagar , ^ but he himself took the 
road of Sisam, and when he arrived there, ho received Hajjaj’s 
answer to the announcement of the victoiy% 

The answer of Hajjdj to Muhammad Kdsim 

An account of the inhabitants of Niriin obtaining a passport 
from Hajjdj 

Historians relate that Abu Lais Tamimf says, on the authority of 
Ja’uba bm ’Akaba Salami, who accompanied Muhammad Kdsim, that 
after the capture of Debal, Muliammad Kasim proceeded to the fort 
of Nirun, the inhabitants of which had provided themselves with an 
order of security from Hajjaj at the time ihat the army of the Arabs 
had been defeated, and Budail had been killed, and they had agreed 
' [So in 11 MS A has “ Wahmd s&gara/'] 
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to pay a tribute. He arrived at Nirun, which is twenty-five para- 
sangs from Debal, m six days On the seventh day he encamped 
on a meadow near Nfrdn, which is called Balhdr,^ and the waters of 
the Sihun* Mihrdn had not yet reached it The army was pardxed 
with thirst, and Muhammad prayed to heaven for ram, and it fell, 
and filled all the streams and lakes near the city. 

o o o o o 

Muhammad Kdaim sends confidential messengers to Niriin, 

The Samaniy the Governor of Niruny comes to pay his rejects to 
Muhammad Kdsxmy and brings presents 
o o o o o 

Muhammad Kdsim built at Niriin a mosque on the site of the 
temple of Budh, and ordered prayers to be proclaimed in the 
Muhammadan fashion, and appomted an Imdm. After remaining 
there some days, he prepared to go to Siwistan, which is situated on 
an eminence to the west of the Mihran He determined to conquer 
the whole country, and after the capture of Siwistan, to recrdss the 
liver, and proceed against Ddhir God grant that his resolution 
may be fulfilled I 

The expedition to Siwistan > 

After Muhammad Kasim had settled afl&iirs at Nirun, he equipped 
his army, and under the guidance of the Samanf took it towards 
Siwistan. He arrived by regular stages at a place called Bahraj,® 
thirty parasangs from Nirun. There also was a Samani, who was 
chief of the rest of the inhabitants. In the fort the nephew of 
Dahir was governor, his name was Bajhra, the son of Chandar 
All the Samanis assembled and sent a message to Bajhra, saying, 
we are ndsik devotees. Our religion is one of peace and quiet, and 
fighting and slaying is prohibited, as well as all kinds of shedding 
of blood You are secure m a lofty place, while we are open to the 

^ [“Balkhfiu'* m E ] 

• [Sihitn from the root to flow is tho proper name of the Jaxortes It is used 
here and in page 138 as a common noun lor rioer The early Muhammadan writers 
frequently apply the term to the Indus, that nrer being to them the rxvtr of India ] 

^ [So m A,y but MS JB has Mauj 
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iiivaBions of the enemy, and liable to be slam and plundered as your 
subjects We know that Muhammad Kdsim holds a farman from 
Hajjaj, to grant protection to every one who demands it We trust, 
therefoie, that you will consider it fit and reasonable that we make 
terms with him, for the Arabs are faithful, and keep their agree- 
ments Bajhra refused to listen to them. Muhammad ELasim sent 
spies to ascertain whether the citizens were unanimous or inmucal 
They reported that some armed men were outside the fort, and 
prepared to fight Muhammad Kasim encamped opposite the gate 
leading to the sandy desert, because there was no opportunity to 
attack him there, as the inundation had risen on account of the 
rams, and the river Smdhu EawaP flowed to the north of the 
selected ground 

Battle fought at Siwistdn 

Muhammad Kasim ordered the mangonels to be piepared, and the 
fight was commenced. The Samanis prevented their chief from 
fightmg, and told him that the Muhammadan aimy was not to be 
overcome by him, and he would not be able to oppose it He would 
be merely placing his life and property m dangei When he would 
not listen to the advice of his subjects, the Samanis sent this message 
to Muhammad Kasim — All the subjects, farmers, and tradesmen, 
merchants, and the lower classes hate Bajhr^ and do not yield Inm 
allegiance He does not possess any toi ce with which he can oppose 
you, or give battle.” The Muhammadan army weie inspired with 
great courage on receiving the message, and fouglit daj and night 
on the side of Muhammad Kasiin About a week after, the besieged 
stopped fighting, and when Bajhia knew that the foit was about to 
fall, he came out from the northern gate, at the time when the woild 
was veiled in darkness, crossed the nvei, and fled He continued 
his flight till he reached the boundary of Budhiya In those days 
the ruler of tlie Budhiya territory was Kaka son of Kotal, a Samani 
His stronghold was Sisam, on the banks of tlie Kumbh The 
people of Budhiya and the chiefs of the surrounding places came 
to receive Bajhra, and allowed him to encamp imder the tort 
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Sitaatdn ta taken and Bajhrd fives. 

When BajliTA went away, and the Samanfs made submission, 
Muhammad Kilsim entered the fort of Siwistan and gave quarter. 
He appointed his functionaries to discharge the civil duties of the 
temtory, and brought the neighbouring places under his rule- 
He took the gold and silver wherever he found it, and appropriated 
all the silver, jewels, and cash. But he did not take anythmg 
&om the Samanfs, who had made terms with him He gave the 
army their due, and having deducted a fifth part of the whole, de- 
livered it to the treasurer of Hajjdj, and vrrote a report of the 
victory to Hajjdj He appointed Eawats there. He also sent the 
plunder and the slaves to him, and he himself stopped at Sivnstdn. 
Two or three days after he had separated the fifth part, and dis- 
tributed to the army their shares, he proceeded to the fort of Sfsam, 
and the people of Bfidhiya and the chief of Siwist&a rose up to fight. 
Muhammad K4sim marched with all his force, except the garrison, 
which was placed under the ofBicer left in Siwistan, and alighted at 
a place called Nilhan,^ on the banks of the Eumbh. The inhabitants 
of the vicinity were all infidels, who assembled together as soon as 
they saw the Muhammadan army, and determined to make a night 
attack on it, and disperse it 

The interview of the chiefs mth Kdka. 

The chiefs of Budh went to Kdka Kotal. The rAuas of Budhiya 
are descended from An They had ongmally come from the banks 
of the Ganges, from a place called Aundhar * They consulted with 
him, and said that they had determmed to make a night attack on 
the army. 

The reply of Kaka. 

K4ka said — “ If you can accomplish it, well and good , but the bah- 

1 [“NSdh&a** mMS B. 

» Possibly Audhia on the Gh&gra may be alluded to. [A. says jcj ^ S 

B. has is probably the pronoun, and the name 

Dandhfir or Dandah&r, is possibly Dand-yih&r General Cunningham suggests tl^t 

Daundiakera or Daundh&ra may perhaps be the place intended It is on the 
Ganges, and was the capital of the Bais £&jputs Tnlok Ghand was the founder of 
this branch of the family, and the fourth in descent from him is Audhara Ohand, who 
may be the Au mention^ in the text.*' See also Thomas’ Br%nsepy Table xxxii.] 
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Kks and mcnks have told me, according to their astrological books, 
that this country will be conquered by the Muhammadan army ” He 
placed a chief, whose name was Pahan, at their head, and made 
gifts to the soldiers There were one thousand braTe fighting men 
under the command of this chief They were all armed with swords, 
shields, javelins, spears, and daggers. When the army of the day 
fled for fear of the black legions of the night, they marched with 
the intention of making their night attack As they approached the 
army of the Arabs, they missed the road, and were wandering about 
perplexed all the night from evening till daybreak. They were 
divided into four bodies, the one most advanced did not keep up a 
commumcation with that which was m the rear, nor did the left 
wing come in sight of the right, but they kept roving about m the 
desert. When they lifted up their heads they found themselves 
round the fort of Si'sam ‘ When the darkness of night was expelled by 
the light of the king of the stars, they entered the fort, and told the 
whole to Kaka Kotal, saymg that this their treacherous plan had not 
proved successful. Kaka said, ** You know full well that I am £Bi.mous 
for my determination and courage. I have achieved many enter- 
prises at your head ; but in the books of the Budhs it is predicted, 
upon astrological calculations, that Hmdustan shall be taken by the 
Muhammadans, and I also believe that this will come to pass.” 

Kaka Kotal goes to Muhammad Kdsim vnth Bandna^ %on of 
Hanzala^ and aubmtts to him, 

Kaka with his followers and fhends went to the army of the 
Arabs. When he had gone a little distance, Banana, son of Hanzala, 
whom Muhammad Kdsim had sent to reconnoitre the enemy, met 
him and took him to Muhammad Kasim. When he obtamed the 
honour of coming before Muhammad Kasim, this general expressed 
his satisfaction, and gave him some good counsel. Kdka told him 
all about the Jats oommg against him with the intention of making 
a night attack,' and of their treacherous schemes He also said that 
the Almighty Qod misled them in their way, so that they were 
wandering about the whole night in darkness and cbagrm , and that 

' [Probably tbe village now called “ Seisan” on Lake Mancbar. May not the 
latter be the “ Kumb” of p 160 ? The word signifies “a waterpot,” but its 
analogae JTwftd means a lake."] 
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the astrologers and credible persons of his country had found out by 
their calculations of the stars that this country would be taken by 
the Muhammadan army. He had already seen this miracle, and he 
was sure that it was the will of God, and that no device or fraud 
would enable them to withstand the Muhammadans. *^Be firm 
under all circumstances,” said he, ^^and set your nund at ease. You 
will overcome them. I make my submission to you, and I will 
be your counsellor, and assist you to the extent of my power. I 
will be your guide in overpowering and subdumg your enemies.” 
When Muhammad Kasim had heard all he had to say, he praised 
the great God, and in giving thanks placed his head upon the earth. 
He comforted Kdka and his dependants and followers, and promised 
him protection Ho then asked him, “ O chief of Hmd, what is 
your mode of bestowing honour"^ Kdka said, ‘‘ Granting a seat, 
and investing with a garment of silk, and tymg a turban round the 
head It is the custom of our ancestors, and of the Jat Samanis.” 
When Kaka had invested him with the dress, all the chiefs and head 
men of the surrounding places wished to submit to him He dis- 
pelled the lear of the Arab army from the mmds of those who offered 
aUegianoe, and brought those to submission who were inimioally dis- 
posed. ’Abdu-1 Malik, son of Kaisu-d Dammdni,^ was appointed his 
lieutenant to pumsh all enemies and revolters Kaka plundered a 
people who were wealthy, and took much booty in cash, cloths, 
cattle, slaves, and gram, so that cow's flesh was plentiful m the 
camx). Muhammad Kasim, having marched from that place, came to 
the fort of Sisam. There he fought for two days, and God granted 
him victory. The mfidels fled, and Baihra bm Chandar, un Je of Ddhir,* 
and many of the officers and nobles who were under his command^ 
lost their precious lives. Of the rest some ran away far beyond the 
territory of Budbiya, and some to the tort of Bahltlur, between 
Saluj and Kandbdbel, and from that place ’ solicited a written 
promise of protection. Those chiefs were enemies of Dahir, and 
soiUe of them had been slam — hence they revolted from him, and 
sent ambassadors, and agreed to pay a tribute of one thousand 
dirams weight of silver, and also sent hostages to Siwi&tiin 

* [This name is doubtful m A , and quite unintelligible in 5 ] 

^ {A. says Cbandar bm Dbhir has <<son of the unde of D&hir.**] 
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OrderB are received from Sa^fdj eon of Ydeuf to ctobb the Mihrdn^ 
and a battle %b fought with Ddhir* 

When Muhanlmad Kasim had fi^ed the several tributes of those 
chiefs, he gave them fresh written agreements for their satisfaction. 
He appointed there Hamid, son of Widd^u-n Najdi and *Abdu-l Kais, 
of the family of Jarud, and as they were conhdential persons he 
entrusted to them all the business of that place. 

When he had settled the affairs of Sfsam, he received orders from 
Hajjdj to proceed to some other place, to return to Nirrm, take 
measures to cross the Mihran, and hght with Dahir He was 
directe 4 to ask Almighty God for assistemoe m obtaining success and 
conquest ; and after having obtained the objects of his expedition, 
he was to strengthen aU the forts and places throughout the country, 
and leave none m an unprovided state. When Muhammad Kdsim 
read the farmdn, and understood its contents, he came to Nirun 
and transmitted his despatches 

Arrival of the Army of the Arabs at NirUn. 

After travelling over many stages, he halted at a fort which 
stands on the hill of Nirun. In the vicinity of it there is a reservoir, 
the water of which is purer than the eyes of lovers, and the meadows 
of it are more delightful than the gardens of Iram. He alighted 
there, and wrote a letter to Hajjaj, son of Yusuf 

Muhammad KdsvnCs letter to Sajjdjy son of Yusuf stating 
particulars. 

In the name of the most merciful God, to the most exalted court 
of the noblest of the world, the crown of rehgion, and protector of 
’Ajam and Hmd, Hajjaj, son of Yusuf — ^from the humble servant 
Muhammad Kdsim greetmg After compliments, he represents that 
this friend, with all his officers, equipage, servants, and divisions of 
the Musulmdn army, is quite well, affairs are gomg on well, and a 
contmuance of happmess is attained. Be it known to your bright 
wisdom that, after traversmg deserts and making dangerous marches, 
I arrived m the territory of Smd, on the banks of the Sihiln, which 
18 ccdled Mihrdn. That part of the territory which is around 
Budhiya, and is opposite the fort of Baghrur (Nirun), on the Mihr^n, 
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is tc^en. This fort is in the country of Alor, which belonged to 
Dahir Bai. Some of the people who resisted have been taken pri- 
soners, and the rest through fear have fled away As the imperative 
orders of Amir Hajjdj were received, directing me to return, we 
have returned to the fort on the hill of Ninan, which is very near 
to the capital. It is hoped that with the Divine assistance, the royal 
fltvour, and the good fortune of the exalted prince, the strongest forts 
of the infldels will be conquered, the cities taken, and our treasuries 
replemshed. The forts of Siwistan and Sisam have been already 
taken The nephew of Dahir, his warriors, and principal officers 
have been despatched, and the infidels converted to Islam or de- 
stroyed Instead of idol temples, mosques and other places of wor- 
ship have been built, pulpits have been erected, the Khutba is read, 
the call to prayers is raised, so that devotions are performed at the 
stated hours The takbfr and praise to the Almighty God are 
offered every mommg and evemng 

o o o o o 

The reply of Sajjdj ts received by Muhammad Kasim. 

Muhammad Kasim hears that Dahir Rdi had proceeded to Nirun. 

Muhammad Kdsim does honour to the Nirun 8amanL 

Muhammad Kdsim fights on the banks of the Mihrdn. 

Moka bin Bisdya enters into terms with Muhammad Kdsim 

Banana bin Sanzala is sent to Moka bin Bisdya^ and seizes 
him and his attendants. 

Then Bandna bin Hanzala went with his tribe and an interpreter 
to the place indicated, and seized Moka bin Bisdya,^ together with 
his family and twenty well-known Takers * When Banana brought 
him before Muhammad Kasim, he was treated with kindness and 
respect, and the country of Bait was made over to him, and a grant 

^ [Chief of a large distnct, fiom the Sanskrit Vxthaya. The term is still used m 
Onssa and Nkgpdr.] 

^ 1 am doubtful if this is meant for Tkdhurs^ or for taXraf a word used m the 
West for a strong man A little abore, where Dbarsija sends his sister to Alor, the 
word IS used apparently as a foot soldier, m opposition to a horseman In other 
places it is used m conjunction with goTemors and nobles [and so corresponds exactly 
with thdhir.] 
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was written to that effect, and a hundred thousand dirams were 
given to him as a reward. A green umbrella surmounted by a 
peacock, a chair, and a robe of honour were bestowed upon him 
All his Takars were favoured with robes and saddled horses 
Historians relate that the first umbrella of BdnagU or dbiefship, 
which he gave, was this to Moka. At Moka*s request, he gave the 
land and all the towns, fields, and dependencies within the borders 
of Bait, to him and his descendants , and having entered into a firm 
treaiy with him, directed him to coUect boats 

Muhammad Kasim sends a Syrian Ambassador and Mauldnd 
Isldml to Ddhir. 


The ambassadors reach Ddhir ^ 

When they came to Dahir, Maulana IsMml, of Debal, did not bow 
his head, or make any signs of reverence Dahir recognized him, 
and asked him why he failed in the usual respectful salutation, and 
enquired if any one had thrown obstacles in his way. The MaulAna 
of Debal replied, When I was your subject it was right of me to 
observe the rules of obedience , but now that I am converted, and 
am subject to the king of Islam, it cannot be expected that I should 
bow my head to an infidel.” Dahir said, “If you were not an 
ambassador, I would punish you with death ” The Maulana replied, 
“ If you kill me it will be no great loss to the Arabs , but they will 
avenge my death, and exact the penalty from you.” 

The Syrian declares the object of his missum^ 

Ddhir consults with Sisdkar^ the minister^ 

*Alldfi offers advice to Ddhir. 

The ambassadors return to Muhammad Kdsim with the answer 
of Ddhir JRdi. 

Muhammad Kdsim receives an order from Kajjdj. 

Muhammad Kdsim informs his friends of Bqjjdj *s orders* 

Bdi Ddhir arrives at the banks of the Mihrdn* 

A Syrian is slam. 


^ [Sibbliar, or Sij&kar in 3.] 
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Mm^db goes to Sttoietdn. 

Jamya eon of Ddhw arrivee at the fort of Bait 

Bdk Dihir the infidel sends a message to Muhamrnad Sahxfi. 

Ttydr returns to Safjdf from Muhammad Kdsim. 

Etygqf sends two thousand horses to Muhammad Kdsim. 

Muhammad Kdsim reads the orders of Hajjdj. 

Kogjdf sends some vinegar to Muhammad Kdsim. 

The orders of Eafjdf reach Muhammad Kdsim on the western 
hank of the Mthrdn. 

Rdi Bdhvr confers with the Samaniy his minister y on Muhamr 
mad Kdsim* s preparations for crossing the nver. 

Muhammad Kdsim prepares to cross to the eastern bank with his 

army. 

Mohammad Kdsim had determined to cross, and was appre- 
hensive lest Baf Dahir might come to the banks of the Mihrdn 
with his army^ and oppose the transit. He ordered Sulaimdn bin 
Tihan Koraishf to advance boldly with his troops against the fort,^ in 
order that Fufi * son: of Dahir, should not be able to join his father. 
Sulaimdn accordingly went with 600 horsemen. He ordered also 
the son of ’Atiya Tifli to watch the road with 600 men, by which 
Akham might be expected to advance, m order to cover Ganddva’ 
and he ordered the Samanf, who was chief of Nirun, to keep open 
the road for the supply of food and fodder to the camp. Mus’ab 
bin ’Abu-r rahmdn was ordered to command the advance guard, and 
keep the roads dear. He placed Namdma^ bin Hanzala Kaldbi in 
the centre with a thousand men ; and ordered Zakwdn bin ’Ulwdn al 
Bikri with 1500 men to attend on Moka Bisaya, chief of Bait ; and 

* [MS. A ifl foulty, bat seems to say the fort of Aror/' — 

3’i Temon j yj 

* [MS. A wntes the name Kiifi,” but JB has Fhfir/’ and so has the Tuhfatu-l 
Xirhm In this, as generally m other variants, each MS maintains its oim speUing 
thronghont. See Hem. snr Tlnde, 191.] 

* Jbj\xS “ •»] 


< [So in both MSS.] 
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the Bhetf Thakurs and the Jahs of Ghazni, who had made submission 
and entered the Arab semoei were told to remam at Sdgara and the 
island of Bait. 

O « O 0 O O o 

Muhammad Kasim examines the fords. 

D&hvr hears that Moka Bisdya had collected boats. 

Bdhir gives the government of Bait to Basil. 

o o o o o o o 

"When Muhammad Kasim bad collected his boats and began to 
join them together, Basil with his officers and chiefs came to the 
opposite bank and prevented the completion of the bridge and the 
passage of the nver Muhammad Kasim thereupon ordered that 
the boats should all be brought to the western bank, and be there 
joined together, to a distance equal to the estimated breadth of the 
Mihran He then placed his warriors fully armed upon the boats 
and let the head of the bridge, which was full of archers, float down 
to the eastern bank The archers drove off the mfldels who were 
posted to guard the passage So the Arabs passed over to the other 
side, and driving pegs mto the earth, made the bridge fast The 
horse and foot then crossed and, giving battle, put the mfldels to 
flight, and pursued them as far as the gates of Jham 

Ddhir awakes and kills his chamberlain for bringing him news 
of the flight of the mfldels and the victory of Islam 

The Arab army advances. 

The Arab army marched on till it reached the fort of Bait, and all 
the horsemen were clad m iron armour. Pickets were posted in 
all directions, and orders were given to dig an entrenchment round 
the camp, and to deposit the baggage there. Muhammad Kasim 
then advanced from the fort of Bait towards K^war, till he arrived 
at a place called Jewar^ (Jaipur) Between Edwar and Jewar 
(Jaipur) there was a lake,^ on which Dahir had stationed a select 
body of troops to reconnoitre. 

^ [In MS. A this 18 wntten^j,>^ in the first instance, and m the second 

Chitdr. B has la both oases. See page 169 ] 

^ [** Khuhto,** It is Bubsequentlj called an d^^ir **] 
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Ddhtr makes a request of Muhammad ^Alldfi} 

The answer of ^Alldfiy and hts dumtssal by Bdhtr. 

MuJiammad Kdstm grants 'Alldfi a safe passage. 

Ddhtr confers with ^AUdfi. 

Letters pass bettoeen Muhammad Kdsxm and Hqjgdj. 

Ddhtr sends Jatstya to reconnoitre. 

First fight with the accursed Ddhtr 

Treaty of Rdstl with Muhammad Kdstm 

Basil, after showing marks of respect and offermg promises of 
fidelity, said, “ No one can oppose the will of the Almighty God. 
As you have bound me by your obligations, I shall after this be at 
your service, and will never contravene your wishes 1 shall obey 
whatever may be your orders ’’ After a short time Basil lost his 
position, and the management of the country devolved upon Moka. 
Basil and Moka agreed m opinion, and advised Muhammad K 4 sim 
to march He accordingly set out from that place and reached a 
village which is called Naianf, Dahir was at Kajfjat* They saw 
that between them and Ddhir’s camp there was a large lake, 
which was very difficult to cross. Basil said, — May the most just 
and religious noble live long. It is necessary to cross this lake ” 
Basil obtained a boat, and sent three men across at a time, tdl the 
whole army crossed over, and took post on a bay Basil said, If 
you will advance one stage more, you wdl arrive at Jewar (Jaipur), 
on the banks of the Wadhawah ® This is a village suitable for your 
encampment and is the same distance from the camp of Ddhir as it 
18 from here There you may attack him both in front and rear, 
and successfully enter into his position and occupy it ” Muhammad 
Kasim approved of the advice, and reached Jewar (Jaipur) and the 
Wadhawah 

Aritval of Muhammad Kdstm at Jewar (Jatpiir). 

Intelligence was brought to Ba( Dahir that Muhammad Kasim 
with the Arab army had reached Jewar (Jaipur), and when his 
minister Slsakar^ heard of it, he said, “Alas! we are lost. That 

' [Thu name is always wntten “ 'Alltol” m MS. ] 

* [£. “ Khjijfiik.”] 3 Dadhhw§Ji” iT ] 4 [it Siyfikar " 3 ^ 
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place 18 called Jaipur,^ or the town of victory, and as the army has 
reached that place, it will be sucoefesful and victorious.*’ Dahir Rd£ 
took offence at these words The fire of indignation blazed out m 
his mmd, and he said with anger, “ He has arrived at Hindbdn,* 
for it IS a place where his bones shall lie ” D^ir lelt the plcuie, 
and with precipitation went into the fort of Rawar He placed his 
dependants and baggage in the fort, and himself went out to a place 
which was a parasang’s distance from the Arabs. Dahir then said to 
an astrologer, “ I must fight to-day , tell me in what part of the 
heavens the planet Venus is, and calculate which of the two armies 
shall be successful, and what will be the result ” 

Prediction of the Astrologer. 

After the computation, the astrologer replied, — According to the 
calculation, the victory shall be to the Aiab army, because Venus is 
behmd him and m front ot you ” Rai Dahir was angry on hearing 
this The astrologer then said, ‘^Be not angered, but order an 
image of Venus to be prepared of gold ** It was made, and fastened 
to his saddle-straps, in order that Venus might be behmd him, and 
he be victorious Muhammad Kasim drew nearer, and the mterval 
between both armies was only half a parasang. 

Fkght of the second day. 

Dahir fights the third day with the Arab army. 

Fight of the fourth day. 

Fight of the fifth day 

The array of the army of Islam. 

Muhammad Kdsim Sakifi reads the Khutba. 

Muhammad Kdsim exhorts his soldiers. 

The Arab army charges the Infidels. 

Shujd^ Habshi becomes a martyt. 

Muhammad Kdsim charges m the name of God. 


' It 18 generally Jewar , [but here we ha^e Chit(ir m ^ This explanation 
shows it must be laipiir 

> {ffadbdfi from ^taddty a bone ? HS ^ leares a blank for the frst syllable 1 
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The accureed Ddhtr te slam. 

Historians have related that DAhir was slam at the fort of Edwar at 
sunset, on Thursday, the 10th of Eamazan, in the year 93 (June, 712 
A.D ). Abh-1 Hasan relates upon the authority Abu-1 Lais H{ndi, who 
heard it &om his father, that when the army of Islam made the attack, 
and most of the infidels were slain, a noise arose upon the left, and 
Ddhir thought it came from his own forces. He cried out, Come 
hither ; I am here ” The women then raised their voices, and said, 
“ O king, we are your women, who have fallen mto the hands of 
the Arabs, and are captives.’* Dahir said, “ I live as yet, who cap- 
tured you ? ” ^ So saying, he urged his elephant against the Musul- 
mdn army. Muhammad Easim told the naphtha throwers that the 
opportunity was theirs, and a powerful man, m obedience to this 
direction, shot his naphtha arrow into Dahir’s howda, and set it on 
fire. Ddhir ordered his elephant driver to turn back, for the elephant 
was thirsty, and the howda was on fire The elephant heeded not 
his driver, but dashed mto the water, and m spite of all the efforts 
of the man, refused to turn back Dahir and the driver were carried 
into the rollmg waves Some of the infidels went mto the water 
with them, and some stood upon the banks , but when the Arab 
horsemen came up, they fled After the elephant had drunk water, 
he wanted to return to the fort The Muhammadan archers plied 
their weapons, and a ram of arrows fell around A skilful bowman 
aimed an arrow, which struck Dahir in the breast (bar dii)^ and he 
fell down m the howda upon his face The elephant then came out 
of the water and charged. Some of the infidels who remamed were 
trampled imder foot, and the others were dispersed Dahir got off 
his elephant, and confronted an Arab ; but this brave fellow struck 
him with a sword on the very centre of his head, and cleft it to 
his neck. The Muhammadans and infidels closed and mamtamed a 
deadly fight, until they reached the fort of BAwar. When the Brah- 
mans who had gone into the water found the place of Dahir’s fall 
deserted, they came out and hid the body of Dihir under the bank. 
The white elephant turned towards the army of the infidels, and no 
trace was left. 

* [Such If the reading of R. ^ Uy&j] 
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Proelamatton mued by Muhammad Kdstm. 

Mow Lddi the wife of Ddhir woe taken^ 

Muhammad Kama writee an account of the death of Ddhir to 
Mcyjdsi- 

The head of Ddhir %a sent to *Irdk. 

Ma^aj gives his daughter in marriage to Muhammad Kdstm. 

Mag^ig reads the Khutba in the Masjid Jdmi* of Kdf a. 

Maggdg sends an answer to Muhammad K&siwis account of his 
victory. 

The relatives of Ddhir Rdi who were carried away captives. 

Jamya enters the fort of Rdwar and prepares to fight. 

The histonans concur m the narration that when Dahir was 
killed, his son and E4n£ Bai ‘ (who was Dahir’s sister, but whom 
he had made his wife,) went into the fort of Bdwar with his army, 
relations, and nobles, and took refuge in it Jaisiya, who was proud 
of his courage, power, and dignity, prepared to fight Muhammad 
*Allafi was also with him. When the news of the death of Ddhir 
arrived, and that the white elephant was hamstrung, Jaisiya son of 
Ddhir said that he would go to oppose the enemy, and strike a blow 
to save his honour and name, for it would be no loss if he were to 
be slam Sisdkar, the mmister, observed that the resolve of the 
prince was not good, the king had been killed, the army defeated 
and dispersed, and their hearts were averse to battle through fear of 
the enemy’s sword How could he go to fight with the Arabs? 
His dominions still existed, and the strongest forts were garrisoned 
with brave warriors and subjects It was, therefore, advisable that 
they should go to the fort of Brahmandbad, which was the inherit- 
ance of his father and ancestors. It was the chief residence of 
Ddhir The treasuries and stores were full, and the inhabitants 
of the place were Mends and well wishers of the family of Chach, 
and would all assist in fighting against the enemy. Then the 
’AUdfi was also asked what he considered proper. He rephed that 
he concnired in this opinion So Jaisiya assented, and with all their 
dependants and trusty servants, they went to Brahmandbdd. Bai 


^ [MS A, still reads M&in.] 
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(MAfn), the wife of Dahir, together with some of the generals, prepared 
for battle. She reviewed the army m the fort, and fifteen thousand 
warriors were counted. They had all resolved to die. Next 
morning, when it was learnt that D^r had been killed between 
the Mihrdn and the stream called Wadhawah,^ all the chiefs 
(Bawats) and oificers who were attached to the Ban! entered the 
fort. Muhammad KAsim, on receiving the intelligence, marched in 
that direction, and encamped under the walls The garrison began 
to beat drums and sound clarions, and threw down from the ram- 
parts and bastions stones from mangonels and balistas as well as 
arrows and javelins 

The fort ts taken and Bdi (Mdin)^ ths sister of Ddhtr^ burns herself 

Muhammad Kdsim disposed his army, and ordered the miners to 
dig and undermine the walls He divided his army into two 
divisions , one was to fight during the day with mangonels, arrows, 
and javelms, and the other to throw naphtha, fardaj {*>), and stones 
during the night Thus the bastions were thrown down Bal (MAin), 
the sister of Dahir, assembled all her women, and said, Jaisiya is 
sepaurated from us, and Muhammad Kasim is come. God forbid 
that we should owe our liberty to these outcast cow-eaters I Our 
honour would be lost! Our respite is at an end,* and there is 
nowhere any hope of escape , let us collect wood, cotton, and oil, for 
I think that we should bum ourselves and go to meet our husbands. 
If any wish to save herself she may.” So they went into a house, 
set it on fire, and burnt themselves. Muhammad took the fort, and 
stayed there for two or three days. He put six thousand fighting 
men, who were in the fort, to the sword, and shot some with 
arrows The other dependants and servants were taken prisoners, 
with their wives and children. 

Detail of the staves^ cashy and stuffsy which were taken. 

It is said that when the fort was captured, all the treasures, 
property, and arms, except those which were taken away by Jaisiya, 
fell into the hands of the victors, and they were all brought before 
Muhammad KAsim. When the number of the prisoners was calou- 

» [“Dadhfewfeh” R] 

^ [Thu passage is takes from B. MS. A. is unintelligible ] 
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lated, it was found to amount to thirty thousand persons, amongst 
whom thirty were the daughters of chiefs, and one of them was B4£ 
Dahir’g sister’s daughter, whose name was Jaisiya.^ They were sent 
to Hajj4j. The head of Dahir and the fifth part of the prisoners 
were forwarded in charge of K’ab, son of Mahirak When ttie head 
of Dahir, the women, and the property all reached Hajjaj, he pros- 
trated himself before God, offered thanksgivmgs and praises, for, he 
said, he had m reality obtamed aU the wealth and treasures and 
dominions of the world. 

Sajjd^ sends the head of Dahir y and some of his standardsy to the 

Capital. 

Hajjaj then forwarded the head, the umbrellas, and wealth, and 
the prisoners to Walid the Khalifa When the Khalifa of the time 
had read the letter, he praised Almighty God. He sold some of 
those daughters of the chiefs, and some he granted as rewards. 
When he saw the daughter of Eai Dahir’s sister, he was much 
struck with her beauty and charms, and began to bite his finger 
with astomshment ’Abdu-llah bin ’Abbas desired to take her, but 
the Khalifa said, ‘‘ O my nephew I I exceedingly admire this girl, 
and am so enamoured of her, that I wish to keep her for myself. 
Nevertheless, it is better that you should take her to be the mother 
of your children ” By his permission, therefore, ’Abdu-llah took her. 
She lived a long t^me with him, but no child was bom from her After- 
wards, another letter was received about the capture of the fort of 
Bawar. It is said that after the conquest was effected, and the affairs 
of the country were settled and the report of the conquest had reached 
Hajjaj, he sent a reply to the following effect ^ O my cousin , I 
received your life-inspiring letter. I was much pleased and over- 
joyed when it reached me The events were recounted in an ex- 
cellent and beautiftd style, and I leamt that the ways and rules you 
follow are conformable to the Law. Except that you give protec- 
tion to all, groat and small alike, and make no difference between 
enemy and fnend. God says, — Give no quarter to Infidels, but cut 
their throats ” Then know that this is the command of the great 
God You should not be too ready to grant protection, because it 
1 [MS. J8.hM“Ha8na.”] 
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will prolong your work. After this, give no quarter to any enemy 
except to those who are of rank. This is a worthy resolve, and want 
of dignity will not be imputed to you.^ Peace be with youl” — 
Written at NAfa’, a.h. 73 

Jamya sends Utters from Brahmandbdd to Ahr? Bdtiya^ and other 

places. 

Some historians from amongst the religious Brahmans have nar- 
rated respecting the death of Dahir and adventures of Muhammad 
Kasim, that when the accursed Baf D&hir went to hell, Jaisiya took 
refuge in the fort of Brahmandbdd, and Edwar was taken, Jaisiya 
made preparations for war and sent letters m all directions , viz. . 
One to his brother Fuff,* son of Ddhir, who was in the fort of the 
capital of Aror ; the other to his nephew Chach, son of Dharsiya, in 
the fort of Batiya; and the third to his oousm, Dhawal, son of 
Chandar, who was in the direction of Budhiya and Kaikdndn. He 
informed them of Dahir’s death and consoled them. He himself 
was in Brahmandbdd with his warriors ready to fight. 

Battle of Bahriir and Dhalila. 

Muhammad Kasim now determined to march to Brahmandbdd 
Between Eawar and that city there were two fortresses called 
Bahrur^ and Dhalila which ccmtained about sixteen thousand fightmg 
men. When Muhammaid Kdsim reached Bahrdr he besieged it for 
two months After the war had been protracted so long, Muhammad 
Kdsim ordered that part of his army should fight by day and part by* 
night They threw naphtha and plied their mangonels so that all 
the wamors of the adverse party were slam, and the walls of the 
fort thrown down. Many slaves and great plunder were taken. They 
put the fifth part of it into the public treasury When the news of 
the capture of Edwar and Bahrur reached Dhalila, the inhabitants 
knew that Muhammad Kasim possessed great perseverance, and that 
they should be on their guard against him. The merchants fled to 

A negstiTe seems to be required ] 

* ” always in ud ] 


* [See p 122 ] 
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Hind, and the men of war prepared to defend their country. At 
last, Muhammad Kisim came to Bhalila, and encamped there for 
two months, more or less. When the besieged were much dis- 
tressedl and they knew that from no quarter could they receive 
reinforcements, they put on the garments of death, and anointed 
themselves with perfumes They sent out their families into the 
fort which faces the bridge, and they crossed over the stream of the 
Naljak,^ without the Musulm&as being aware of it 

The Jhghf of the chief of Dhalila. 

When the day dawned through the veil of darkness Muhammad 
Kdsim learnt that they had fled, so he sent some men of his army 
after them, who overtook part of them as they were passing 
over the river and put them to the edge of the sword. Those who 
had crossed previously fled to Hindustan through the country of 
Bamal and the sandy desert to the country (htldd) of Sir, the chief 
of which country was named Deor^. He was the son of the uncle 
of DAbir Edi. 

Dhalila conquered^ and a fifth part of its booty sent to the capital 

of the Khalifa 

When Muhammad Kdsim had fought the battle of Bhalila and 
conquered, the fifth part of the plunder was deposited in the treasury 
to be sent to the capital, and he sent a report of the conquest of 
Eahrur and Bhalila to Hajjdj, with all the particulars. 

Arrvoal of Sisdkar, the minister^ to seek protection. 

Muhammad Kdsim sent letters to the chiefs of the different parts 
of Hind, and invited them to make submission, and embrace Isldm. 
When Sis^ar, minister of B4hir, heard of this, he sent some confi- 
dential servants, and sued for protection. He brought the Muham- 
madan women who were in his possession, and said that they were 
those women who cried out for help to Hajjaj.* 

Sisdkar appointed Minister. 

Muhammaid showed him much respect, and sent his chief 

officers to receive him. He paid him great honour, and treated him 

1 [« Manjhal*’ in B.] * [See p. 118 ] 
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with much kindness, and conferred upon him the office of Wazir. 
Sfsdkar now became the counsellor of the Muhammadans. Mu- 
hammad K4sim told him all his secrets, always took his adTioe, 
and consulted him on all the civil affairs of the government, his 
political measures, and the means of prolonging his success He 
used to say to Muhammad Kasim that the regulations and ordinances 
which the just Amfr had mtroduced would confirm his authority in 
all the countries of Hind. They would enable him to punish and 
overcome all his enemies , for he comforts all the subjects and 
mAlguzars, takes the revenue accordmg to the old laws and regula- 
tions, never burthens any one with new and additional exactions, 
and instructs all his functionaries and officers. 

The government of Dhalila conferred on Niba^ son of Dhdrm 

son of Dhalila^ 

It is said by some people that when Dhalila was conquered, 
Muhammad Kdsim called Nuba, son of Dharan, and having made a 
compact with him, invested him with honours, and conferred on 
him the entire governorship of the fort, and its dependencies from 
the eastern to the western boundaries From that place to Brah- 
man^bad there was distance of one parasang Jaisiya, son of D^ir, 
received mtelligence that the Muhammadan army was coming. 

The Arab army arrives at the banks of the lake of Jalwdliy and an 
ambassador %s sent to invite the people to embrace Islam. 

Muhammad Kasim marched from Dhalila, and encamped on the 
banks of the stream of the Jalwali* to the east of Brahmandbdd. He 
sent some confidential messengers to Brahmanab&d to invite its 
people to submission and to the Muhammadan faith, to preach to 
them Islam, to demand the Jizya, or poll-tax, and also to mform 
them that if they would not submit, they must prepare to fight. 
Jaisiya, son of Dahir, before the arrival of the messengers, had gone 
to Chanir ’ He had chosen sixteen men from among the chiefs 
of that city, and had placed four of these men as wardens at each of 

* [This last name is not in MS -4 ] * [The “ Falaili*’ ?] 

s [** Janir” in R ] Ho appears ubiquitous, and his proceedings do not appear to 
be related in chronological order This place may be also read Chansir, and it 
seems to be the same as the Ohauesar which follows in page 179. 
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tho four gates of the oity, with a part of his army. One of these 
gates was called Jawetarf, and four men were stationed at it. One of 
them was Bharand, the other Satiyd, the third Maliya/ and the 
fourth SAlha. 

Muhammad Kdaim arrives there tn the beginning of the month of 

Rajah. 

When Muhammad Kdsim reached there, he ordered entrenchments 
to be dug. The battle commenced on Saturday, the first of Eajab. 
The mfidels came out every day, and engaged and beat their drums. 
There were about forty thou86tnd fighting men From the dawn of 
day till sunset the battle was fought with great fury on both sides. 
When the king of the stars disappeared they also returned The 
Muhammadans entered their entrenchments, and the infidels went 
into their fort Six months passed in this manner. K&sim despaired 
of taking the fort, and became very pensive. On Sunday, m the 
end of the Zi-1 Hijja, a.h. 93 (October, 712 ad.), Jaisiya, who had 
fled to the country of Eamal, which is called Batiya, came back 
firom that place, infested the roads, and distressed the Muhammadan 
army. 

A meeeen^er sent to Moha 

Muhammad Kasim despatched one of his confidential servants 
to Moka Bisdya, and informed him that he was perpetually 
harassed by Jaisiya, who prevented the supply of fodder, and put 
him to great trouble. He enquired the remedy. Moka said that as 
Jaisiya was very near, there was no alternative but that he should 
be made to depart So he sent from his own force a large body of 
trusty men to drive him off. 

Jaisiya goes to Jaipur.^ 

Banana, son of Hanzala Kalabi, ’Atfya SaTbf, Sdram son of 
Abu S€u:am HamadAnf, and ’Abdu-1 Malik Madannf, with their horse- 
men, and Moka Bisaya at their head, aud also Jazim, son of ’Umar 
Waladihi were sent with on army and supphes of provisions. 

* [“Mantra'* m J? ] 

* [Both HSS here haye Jatrhr.** A few Imet further on A. has Chitor,** but 
JB, keeps to ** Jatriiir.” See note in p. 169.] 
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Jaisiya was informed of the march of the Arab army. He therefore 
left his place with all his property and family, and went by way of 
the sandy desert to the places called Jankan, ’Award, and Kdyd, in 
the territory of Jaipur. The ’AUdfi deserted him. He thence 
proceeded to the territory of Tdkiya, and went away and deter- 
mmed to do homage to the king of Kashmir, which is towards Eostd 
on the boundary of Eoyam. This territory is all waste and desert. 
From that place he wrote to the Edf, whose capital lay amidst the 
hills He stated that of his own free will, and with a sincere heart, 
he had come to wait upon him 

Jamya son of Bdhtr goes to the Edna 

The letter was read before the Edi of Kashmir, who issued orders 
that, from among the dependencies of Kashmir, a place called Sha- 
kalhd ^ should be assigned to Jaisiya 

T?ie Eat of Kashmir gives presents to Jamya son of Bdhtr. 

The day on which they met, the Edi of Kashmir gave fifty horses 
with saddles, and two hundred valuable suits of apparel to his 
officers Hamim, son of Sdma the Syrian, was sent to the fief of 
Shdkalhd When he went a second time to see the Edi of Kashmir, 
he was again received with great respect and honour, and an 
umbrella, a chair, and other presents were given to him These are 
honours which are bestowed upon great kmgs With great respect 
and ostentation he was re-conducted to his tenure m the plains 
After staymg there some time he expired in Shdkalhd, and was 
succeeded by Hamim, son of Sdma, whose descendants remam there 
to this day He founded masjids there, and obtamed great honour 
and regard. He was much respected by the king of Kashmir. 
When Jaisiya* went to Jaipur, and stayed there, he wrote letters to 
Fuft, son of Ddhir, at Alor. He informed him of the cause of his 

i [See also p 144. Gea Cuimingham thuiks that this may possibly be Fuller- 
Kabar/' in the Salt range which at this time belonged to FasWir ] 

^ [It is difficult to say who is meant in the preceding passages Jaisiya is men- 
tion^ by name in the heading of the chapter, but his name does not occur again 
until this place This passage begins-* 
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leaving the country, and advised h i m to hold out in that part. 
Fuf?, son of Ddhir, received much encouragement on readmg the 
letter, and on leammg that he had gone away to Jaipur 

When Muhammad Kasim had fought for six months at Brahman- 
dbdd, and war was protracted for a long time, and the news of 
Jaisiya was received from Chanesar,‘ four of the chief merchants of 
the city consulted together at the gate of the fort, which is called 
Jawetari* They said the Arabs have conquered the whole tem- 
toiy, Dahir has been killed, Jaisiya is kmg, and the fort has been 
besieged for a space of six months, we have neither power nor 
wealth to enable us to fight with the enemy, nor can we make 
peace with him If he stay a few days more, he will at last be 
victorious, and we have no ground on which to ask protection from 
him. We are not able to stand any more before that army , we 
should, therefore, now jom together, and sallying out attack Kasim, 
or be slam m the attempt , lor if peace be made, all those found in 
arms will be slam, but all the rest of the people, the merchants, the 
handicraftsmen, and the cultivators, will find protection And if 
they could get any assurance, it was better, they said, to make terms 
and surrender the fort to him He would take them imder his 
protection, and they would find him their supporter if they would 
follow rules of allegiance. To this opmion they all agreed They 
sent their messengers, and craved for themselves and their famihes 
exemption from death and captivily. 

Protection granted to them on their faithful promises of allegiance. 

Muhammad Kasun granted them protection on their faithful 
promises, but put the soldiers to death, and took all their followers 
and dependants prisoners All the captives, up to about thirty 
years of age, who were able to work, he made slaves, and put a 
price upon them ’ Muhammad Kasim called all the chief ofB.oers 
of Hajjdj together, and related the message to them, saymg that 

^ -A. ] * [“ Jaretari ” ] 

Juj ^ c r ^ ^ 
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ambassadors bad come from Brabmand.bdd, and it sbotild be beard 
wbat they bad to say, and a proper answer sbould be carefully 
prepared and given to them. 

Opinion of Moka Bieidya^ 

Moka Bis4ya said, 0 noble man 1 tbis fort is tbe chief of all tbe 
cities of Hind> It is the seat of tbe sovereign. If this be taken, 
tbe whole of Smd will come into your possession. Tbe strongest 
forts will fall, and tbe dread of our power will increase. The 
people will sever themselves from tbe descendants of Dabir, some 
will run away, and others submit to your rule.” 

Muhammad Ka»mC% communication to Majjdj. 

Muhammad Kasim informed BEajjaj of all tbe circumstances, and 
furnished those people with his written orders He fixed the time 
with them, and they said that on the day named he should come to 
the Jawetarf ^ gate, from which they would sally out to fight ; but 
when they should come near him, and the Arab army should attack 
them, they would fl[y away in the midst of the battle, go into the 
fort, and leave the gate open. After an answer was received from 
Hajjaj, to the effect that K&sim should give them protection, and 
fiuthfuUy execute the compact made with them, the people of the 
fort fought for a short time, and when the Arabs attacked them, and 
engaged, they fled and entered the fort, leaving the gate open.* The 
Arabs thus got possession of it, and the whole army followed and 
mounted the walls. The Muhammadans then loudly shouted Allah 
Akbar,” and the people of the fort, seeing the Musulmans victorious, 
opened the eastern gate, and fled with precipitation. The Muham- 
madans thus gamed the victory, but Muhammad Kdsim ordered them 
to kill none but those who showed fight. They seized all who had 
arms, and brought them prisoners before Muhammad Kasim, with 
all their arms and property, dependants, and families. Everyone 
who bowed down his head and sued for protection was released, 
and allowed to occupy his own house. 

1 [“ JareUri,” R.] 

3 This 18 not clear, but it appears that the citisens betrayed the garrison. 
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Remtctnce made hy Jamya^ and the wife of Ddhir. 

It is said, on the authority of the old men of Brahman^bdd, that 
when ihe fort of BralimandMd was taken, IaMI, the wife of Dahir 
Bai, who since Dahir’s death had staid in the fort with his son,* rose 
up and B,aid, '' How can I leave this strong fort and my family It 
is nooessary that we should stop here, overcome the enemy, and 
preserve our homes and dwellings If the army of the Arabs 
should be successful, I must pursue some other course. She then 
brought out all her wealth and treasures, and distributing them 
among the warriors of the army, she thus encouraged her brave 
soldiers while the fight was earned on at one of the gates She had 
determined that if the fort should be lost, she would bum herself 
alive with all her relations and children. Suddenly the fort was 
taken, and the nobles came to the gate of Dahir's palace and brought 
out his dependants. LAdi was taken pnsoner 

Lddiy the wife of Ddhr is taken, with hts two maiden daughters. 

When the plunder and the prisoners of war were brought before 
Kasim, and enquiries were made about every captive, it was found 
that Ladi, the wife of Dahir, was in the fort with two daughters of 
his by his other wives. Veils were put on their faces, and they 
were delivered to a servant to keep them apart. One-fifth of all 
the prisoners were chosen and set aside, they were counted as 
amounting to twenty thousand in number, and the rest were given 
to the soldiers. 

protection is given to the artificers. 

Protection was given to the artificers, the merchants, and the 
common people, and those who had been seized from those classes 
were all liberated. But he (Kasim) sat on the seat of cruelly, and 
put all those who had fought to the sword. It is said that about six 
thousand fighting men were slain, but, according to some, sixteen 
thousand weie killed, and the rest were pardoned. 

The relatiom of Dahir are betrayed by the Brahmans. 

It is related that when none of the lelations of D6hir were found 

» [Suf in both MSS ] > V 
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among the prisonersi the inhabitants of the city were questioned 
respecting them, but no one gave any mformation or hmt about 
them But the next day nearly one thousand Brahmans, with 
shaven heads and beards, were brought before Kdsim. 

The Brahmans come to Muhammad Kdsim. 

When Muhammad Kdsim saw them, he asked to what army they 
belonged, and why they had come in that manner. They replied, ‘‘0 
faithful noble ^ our king was a Brahman You have killed him, 
and have taken his country , but some of us have faithfully adhered 
to his cause, and have laid down our lives for him , and the rest, 
moummg for him, have dressed themselves in yellow clothes, and 
have shaved their heads and beards. As now the Almighty God has 
given this country into your possession, we have come submissively 
to you, just Lord, to know what may bo your orders for us.” 
Muhammad Kdsim began-to think, and said, By my soul and head, 
they are good, faithful people I give them protection, but on this 
condition, that they bring hither the dependents of Ddhir, wherever 
they may be ” Thereupon they brought out Lddf Muhammatd Kasim 
fixed a tax upon all the subjects, according to the laws of the Prophet. 
Those who embraced the Muhammadan faith were exempted from 
slavery, the tribute, and the poll-tax and from those who did not 
change their creed a tax was exacted according to three grades. The 
first grade was of great men, and each of these was to pay silver, equal 
to forty-^ight dirams m weight, the second grade twenty-four dirams, 
and the lowest grade twelve dirams. It was ordered that all who 
should become Musulmans at once should be exempted from the 
payment, but those who were desirous of adhering to their old 
persuasion must pay the tribute and poll-tax. Some showed an 
inclination to abide by their creed, and some having resolved upon 
paying tribute, held by the feuth of their forefathers,’ but their lands 
and property were not taken from them. 

^ Bmtdagi wa m&l wa gaddf' or **gazandf*’ as A has it ] 

j jJ jlyj The word mu^dwadat is found only in A] 
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Brahmandbdd ts given into the charge of the prefects of the country 

Muliamin^ Kasim then allotted to each of the prefects an amount 
of revenue suited to his ability and claims He stationed a force at 
each of the four gates of the fort, and gave the charge of them (to 
the prefects) He also gave them as tokens of his satisfaction 
saddled horses, and ornaments for their hands and feet, according to 
the custom of the kings of Hind. And he assigned to each of them 
a seat in the great publio assemblies. 

Division of the people into three classes — artizam, merchants^ and 

agncultunsts. 

All people, the merchants, artists, and agriculturists were divided 
separately into their respective classes, and ten thousand men, high 
and low, were counted Muhammad Kdsim then ordered twelve 
diram’s weight of silver to be assigned to each man, because aU 
their property had been plundered. He appointed people from 
among the villagers and the chief citizens to collect the fixed 
taxes from the cities and villages, that there might be a feeling of 
strength and protection When the Brahmans saw this, they 
represented their case, and the nobles and principal mhabitants 
of the city gave evidence as to the superiority of the Brahmans 
Muhammad Kasim mamtained their dignity, and passed orders 
confirming their pre-eminence They were protected against opposi- 
tion and violence. Each of them was entrusted with an office, for 
Kasim was confident that they would not be inclined to dishonesty. 
Like Eai Chach, he also appointed each one to a duty He 
ordered all the Brahmans to be brought before him, and remmded 
them that they had held great offices in the time of D^ir, and that 
they must be well acquamted with the city and the suburbs If 
they knew any excellent character worthy of his consideration and 
kmdness they should bring him to notice, that favours and rewards 
might be bestowed on him. As he had entire confidence in their 
honesty and virtue, he had entrusted them with these offices, and all 
the afiairs of the country would be placed under their charge. 
These offices were granted to them and their descendants, and would 
never be resumed or transferred. 
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The Brahmans go icith great confidence into the milages. 

Then the Brahmans and the government officers went into the 
districts, and said, **Oh chiefs and leadeis of the people, yon know 
for certain that Dahir is slain, and that the power of mfidels is at an 
end. In all parts of Smd and Hind the rule of the Arabs is firmly 
established, and all the people of this country, great and small, have 
become as equals, both in town and country The great Sultan has 
shown favour to us humble individuals, and ye must know that 
he has sent us to you, to hold out great mducements If we do 
not obey the Arabs we shall neither have property nor means 
of living But we have made our submission in hope that the 
favour and kmdness of our masters may be increased to us. At 
present we are not driven fixim our homes , but if you cannot 
endure this tribute which is fixed on you, nor submit to the heavy 
burden, then let us retire at a smtable opportunity to some other 
place of Hind or Smd, with all your famdies and children, where 
you may find your lives secure. Life is the greatest of aU blessings. 
But if we can escape from this dreadful whirlpool, and can save our 
lives fixim the power of this army, our property and childien will be 
safe. 

Taxes are fixed upon the inhabitants of the city. 

Then aU the inhabitants of the city attended and agreed to pay 
the taxes. They ascertamed the amount from Muhammad K4sim. 
And m respect of the Brahmans whom he had appomted revenue 
managers over them, he said, ^^Deal honestly between the people 
and the Sultan, and if distribution is required make it with equity, 
and fix the revenue accordmg to the abihty to pay Be m concord 
among yourselves, and oppose not each other, so that the country 
may not be distressed.” 

Muhammad Kdstm admonishes the people. 

Muhammad Kasim admonished every man separately, and said. 
Be happy in every respect, and have no anxiety, for you will not 
be btkfimed! for anything, I do not take any agreement or bond from 
yo*r. Whatever sum is fixed and we have settled you must pay. 
lforeover> care and leniency shall be shown you. And whatever 
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may be your requests, they should be represented to me so that 
they may be heard, a pioper reply be given, and the wishes of each 
Tuan be satisfied ” 

< Muhammad Kdtnm gives an order in favour of the people of 

Brahmandhdd. 

The Brahmans did not receive the alms which were given to them 
aooordmg to the old custom, by the merchants, the mfidels, and 
thakurs, who took delight in worshippmg the idols. The attend- 
ants of the temples were likewise in distress For fear of the 
army, the alms and bread were not regularly given to them, and 
therefore they were reduced to poverty They came to the gate of 
his palace, and lifted up their hands in prayer. They said, May 
you live long, oh just lord ! We people obtam our livelihood and 
maintenance by keeping the temple of Budh. You showed mercy 
upon tlie merchants and the mfidels, confirmed them in their pro- 
perty, and made them zimmis (tolerated subjects). Hence we, your 
slaves, relying upon your bounty, hope permission may be given for 
them to worship their gods, and repair the temple of Budh 
Muhammad K&sim replied, The seat of government is Alor, and 
all these other places are dependencies of it ” The Hmdus said. 

The edifice (temple) of this city is under the Brahmans They are 
our sages and physicians, and our nuptial and funeral ceremonies 
are performed by them We have agreed to pay the taxes in the 
expectation that every one would be left to follow his own persua- 
sion. This our temple of Budh. is ruined, and we cannot worship 
our idols. If our just lord will permit us, we will repair it, and 
worship out gods. Our Brahmans will then receive the means of 
Kvmg from us.” 

Muhammad Kdaim writes to Sajjc^y and receives an answer 

\ Muhammad Kdsim wrote to Hajjaj, and after some days received 
a reply to the followmg efiect. The letter of my dear nephew 
IK^ihammad K&sim h as been received, and the facts understood. It 
ap^'WB that the chief mhabitants of Brahmandbad had petitioned 
to be allowed to repair the temple of Budh and pursue their religion. 
As they have made submission, and have agreed to pay taxes to the 
Khalifa, nothing more oan be properly required from them. They 
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liave been taken under our protection, and we cannot in any way 
stretoh out our bands upon tbeir lives or property. Permission is 
given them to worship their gods. Nobody must be forbidden or 
prevented from following his own religion. They may live m their 
houses m whatever manner they like.^ 

Arrival of orders. 

When the orders of Hajjaj reached Muhammad Kdsim, he had 
left the city, and had gone a march. He directed the nobles, the 
principal inhabitants, and the Brahmans to build their temple, 
traffic with the Muhammadans, live without any fear, and strive to 
better themselves He also enjoined them to maintain the indigent 
Brahmans with kmdness and consideration, observe the rites and 
customs of their ancestors, and give oblations and alms to the 
Brahmans, aocordmg to former practice. They were to allot three 
dirams out of every hundred dirams capital, and to give them as 
much of this as should be necessary — ^the remainder was to be paid 
into the treasury and accounted for , it would be safe in the keeping 
of Government,* They wore also to settle allowances upon the 
officers and the nobles They all fully agreed to these conditions 
before Tamfm bin Zaidu-1 Kaisi and Hukm bin ^Aw4na Kalbi It 
was ordained that the Brahmans should, like beggars, take a copper 
basin in their hands, go to the doors of the houses, and take what- 
ever grain or other thing that might be offered to them, so that they 
might not remam unprovided for. This practice has got a peculiar 
name among the infidels 

Muhammad Kcmm grants the request of the 'people of Brahmandbdd 

Muhammad Kasim granted the request which the people of Brah- 
mandbad had made to him, and permitted them to retain their posi- 
tion like the Jews, the Christians,* and fire worshippers of Trak 

* jyi- L] 

* ^ j J ®®®P '^^3 
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and SMm. He tken dismissed them, and gave to their head men 
the appellation of Eana.^ 

Muhammad KdBim calls for Sisdkar, the minister 

He then called the minister Sisakar and Moka Bisdya, and asked 
them what was the position of the Jats of Lohana* in the time of 
Chach and Dahir, and how were they dealt with? Sisakar, the 
minister, replied in the presence of Moka Bisdya that in the reign 
of Eai Chach, the Loh^as, viz Lakha and Samma, were not allowed 
to wear soft clothes, or cover their heads with velvet, but they 
used to wear a black blanket beneath, and throw a sheet of coeirse 
cloth over their shoulders They kept their heads and feet naked. 
Whenever they put on soft clothes they were fined They used 
to take their dogs with them when they went out of doors, so 
that they might by this means be recognized No chief was per- 
mitted to nde on a horse Wherever guides were required by the 
kings they had to perform the duty, and it was their business to 
supply escorts and conduct parties from one tribe to another If 
any of their chiefs oi ranas rode upon a horse he had no saddle or 
bndle, but threw a blanket on its back, and then mounted If an 
injury befel a person on the road, these tribes had to answer for it ; 
and if any person of their tnbe committed a theft, it was the duty of 
their head men to burn him and his family and children. The 
caravans used to travel day and night under their guidance There 
18 no distinction among them of great and small Tliey have the 
disposition of savages, and always rebelled against their sovereign 
They plunder on the roads, and within the territory of Debal all 
join with them in their highway robberies It is their duty to send 
fire-wood for the kitchen of the kings, and to serve them as menials 
and guards ” On hearing this, Muhammad Kdsim said, What 
disgusting people they are. They are just like the savages of 
Persia and the mountains Muhammad Kasim maintained the 
same rules regardmg them. As the Commander of the faithful, 
’Umar, son of Khitdb, had ordered respecting the people of Sham, 
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60 did Muhammad Kdsim also make a rule that every guest should 
be entertained for one day and night, but if he fell eick then for 
three days and nights. 

Muhammad Kdsm send^ a letter to Majjdj bin Tusuf. 

When Muhammad Kasim had settled the afiairs of Brahmanabad 
and the Lohana territory, and had fixed the tribute of the Jats, he 
sent a report of all these particulars to Hajjdj. It was written at a 
place on the river Jalwali',' above Brahmanabad. The account of 
taking the territory of Smd was communicated and stated in full 
detail 

Reply of Hajjdj. 

Hajjaj wrote m reply, My nephew Muhammad Kasim, you 
deserve praise and commendation for your military conduct, and for 
the pains you have taken m protecting the people, ameliorating 
their condition, and managing the affairs of the Government The 
filxing of the revenue upon each village, and the encouragement you 
have given to all classes of people to observe the laws, and their agree- 
ments, have brought much vigour to the Government, and have tended 
to the good administration of the country. Now you should not 
stay any longer in this city The pillars of the countries of Hmd 
and Smd are Alor and Multw. They are the capitals and royal 
residences. There must be great nches and treasures of kings hidden 
m these two places If you stop anywhere, you should choose the 
most debghtful place, so that your authority may be confirmed in 
the whole country of Hind and Sind. If any one refuses to submit 
to Muhammadan power slay him May you be victorious under 
the decree of the Almighty God, so that you may subdue the 
country of Hind to the boundary of China Amir Kutaaba, son of 
Muslimu-l Kuraishi is sent , you should make over all the hostages 
to him, and an army is also placed under him. You should act m 
such a manner, 0 son of your uncle, and son of the mother of 
Jaisiya,’ that the name of Kasim may become celebrated through you, 
opd your enemies be humbled and confounded. May it please God.” 

^ \^A bas Jalw&ai. See page 176 ] 

* Alluding probably to her being destined for Hajjfij. A few pages before we find 
Udi was taken by Mubammad E&um. 
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The arnval of the letter of Sa^dj. 

When the letter of Hajjaj reached Muhammad Kdsim, he read 
it. It was also written m it, “ You, O Muhammad, consult me 
in your letters, foi it is prudent. The excessive distance is an 
obstacle But show kmdness that your enemies may desire to be 
submissive ; comfort them.” 

Appointment of four of the clmef men of the city as officers for the 
management of the country, 

Muhammad Kasim then called Widd’, son of Hamidu-n Najdi, for 
the management of the city of Brahmanabad, that is, Bain-wah,^ and 
appointed overseers and assistants He entrusted four persons from 
among the merchants of the city with all matters conoemmg pro- 
perty He strictly ordered that they should inform him fully and 
particularly of all matters, and that nothing should be decided 
without consulting him He placed Nuba, son of Baras, m the 
fort of Kawar, knd directed him to hold the place fast, and keep the 
boats ready. If any boat coming up or down the stream was 
loaded with men or arms of war, he was to take them and bring 
them to the fort of Bawar. He placed the boats on the upper part 
of the nver under the charge of the son of Ziyadu-1 *Abdi, and 
appointed Handil, son of Sulaimanu-1 Azdi, to the districts which 
belonged to the territory of Kiraj,* Hanzala, son of Akhf Banana 
Kalbi, was made governor of Dahlila, and they were all ordered 
to inc^uire into and investigate the af^irs of the surrounding places, 
and report to him thereon every month. He also directed them 
to assist each other so that they might be secure fiom attacks of 
the enemy’s forces, and from the opposition of rebellious subjects, 
and they were to punish disturbers of the peace He stationed two 
thousand foot soldiers with Kais bin ’Abdu-1 Malik bin Kaisu-d 
Damani and Khalid Ansari in Siwistan, and sent Mas’ud Tamimi 
sou of Shitaba Jadidf, Firasati ’Atki, Sabir Lashkari, and ’Abdu-1 
Mahk son of ’Abdullah, A1 Khaza’f, Mcdiram son of ’Akki, and 

^ [This 18 the spelhng of MS A, The name is not given in B, The real name 
was Bahmanu or Bahmmvwd Seean^^pp 34 and 61. Birdnl’s Khndu quoted in 
Thomas* Pnnsep, Yol II p 120 , Eemand’s Fragments, pp, 41, 113 ] 

» [So m MS MS. B. has << Kdraj.** See p. 124 ] 
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Al^& son of ’Abdn-r Eahmdn, to Debal and Nirun, in order to 
maintain possession of those places. Amongst the companions of 
his exploits there was a man named Malfkh, who was a Mauld ; 
him he appomted ruler of Karwafl ’Alwdn Bahkarf and Kais, 
son of S’aliba, with three hundied men, also remained in that 
place, and there they had their wives and families Thus the whole 
territory of the Jats was kept under subjection. 

Muhammad Kasim proceeds to Sdwandi Samma. 

It IS related that when Muhammad K^im had attended to the 
affairs of the district of Brahmanabad, and of the eastern and western 
parts of the territory, he marched from that place on Thursday, the 
third of Muharram ah 94 (9 Oct , 712 ad) He stopped at a 
village called Manhal,' in the vincmity of Sawandi * There was 
a beautiful lake and a delightful meadow there, which were called 
Danda and Karbaha. He pitched his tents on the banks of the 
Danda. The inhabitants of the country were Samanfs The chiefs 
and merchants all came and made submission to Muhammad Kasim, 
and he gave them protection, according to the orders of Hajj^j. 
He said that they might live m their country with comfort and con- 
tent, and pay the revenue at the proper season He fixed revenue 
upon them and appointed a person from each tribe as the head of his 
tribe One was a Samani, whose name was Bawadu, and the other, 
Budehi Bamman Dhawal The agriculturists in this part of the 
country were Jats, and they made their submission and were granted 
protection When all these circumstances were communicated to 
Hajj4j, he sent cm emphatic answer, ordering that those who showed 
fight should be destroyed, or that their sons and daughters should 
be taken as hostages and kept Those who chose to submit, and in 
whose throats the water of smcenty flowed, were to be treated with 
m&rcjf and their property secured to them The artizans and mer- 
chants were not to be heavily taxed Whosoever took great pains 
m his work or cultivation was to be encouraged and supported. 
From those who espoused the dignity of Islam, only a tenth part of 
their wealth and the produce of the land was to be required , but those 
who followed their own religion were to pay from the produce of their 


i [MathaluiMS. E.] 


* See ent$ pp. 122 and 150. 
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manual mdustry, or from the land, the usual sums, according to the 
established custom of the country, and bring it to the Government col- 
lectors Muhammad K^im then marched from that place and arrived 
at Bahrawar There he called Sulaaman son of Pathdn and Aba 
Fazzatu-1 Kasha’ri and made them swear by the Ommpotent, He 
gave them strict orders, and sent them with a body of men belong- 
ing to Haidar son of *Amru and Ban! Tamim towards the territory 
of the people of Bahraj ^ They took up their residence there , and 
’Umar son of Hajj^u-1 Akban Hanafi was appointed their chief, 
and a body of famous warriors were placed under him 

The Sammaa come to receive him. 

Muhammad Kasim then moved towards the tribes of the Samma. 
When he came near, they advanced to receive him, ringing 
bells, and beating drums and dancing Muhammad Kasim said, 
‘‘ Wliat noise is this The people told him that it was with them 
a customary ceremony, that when a new king comes among them 
they rejoice and receive him with frolics and merriment Then 
Kharim, son of ’Umar, came to Muhammad Kasim and said, ‘‘It 
IS proper for us to adore and praise the Almighty God, because 
He has made these people submissive and obedient to us, and our 
injunctions and inhibitions are obeyed m this country Kharim was 
an intelligent and ingenious man, faithful and honest Muhammad 
Kdsim laughed at his words, and said, “ You shall be made their 
chief,” and he ordered them to dance and play before him. Kharim 
rewarded them with twenty dinars of African gold, and said — ^It is 
a regal privilege that joyful demonstrations should be made by them 
on the arrival of their prince, and gratitude thus be shown to the 
Alimghty — may this blessing be long preserved to them. 

Muhammad Kasim marches towards Lohdna and Sihta. 

The historians say, upon the authority of ’Ali bm Muhammad bin 

^ These passages are doubtful and haye no meaning as they stand [The following 
IS the text dilloaJ ^ 

J J 

^ second ahdnrd ] 
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Abdu-r Eahmdn bin ’ Abdu-llAb us Salfti, that when Muhammad Easim 
had settled the affairs of Loh^na, he came to Sihta. The chiefs and 
peasants advanced bare-headed and bare-footed to receive him, and 
sued for mercy. He granted them all protection, fixed the revenue 
they were to pay, and took hostages. He asked them to guide him 
through the various stages to Alor. Their guides were sent forward 
to Alor, which was the capital of Hind and the greatest city in all 
Smd. The inhabitants were chiefly merchants, artisanS, and agri- 
culturists. The governor of its fort was Fuff, son of Rai D£bir, 
and before him nobody dared say that Bahir was slain. He main- 
tained that Raf Dahir was yet alive, and had gone to brmg an army 
from Hmd, that with its support and assistance he might fight with 
the Arabs. Muhammad Edsim encamped for one month before the 
fort, at the distance of one mile. He built there a mosque, in which 
he read the Khutba every Friday. 

Battle with the people of Alor. 

War was then waged with the people of Alor, who believed that 
Dahir was bringing men to their aid. They cried aloud from the 
ramparts to the besiegers, You must abandon all hope of life, for 
Dahir, with a formidable army of numberless elephants, horse and 
foot, is advancing in your rear, and we shall saljy out from the fort 
and defeat your army Abandon your wealth and baggage, tf^e 
care of your hves, and run away, that you may not be killed. Hear 
this advice.” 

Muhammad Kasim purchases Lddlf the wife of Ddhivy from a 

woman^ 

When Muhammad Kasim saw their resolution and perseverance 
in maintaining hostilities, and found that they persisted in denying 
that Dahir was slam, he put Ladi, the wife of DAhir, whom he 
purchased from a woman and made his wife, on the black camel on 
which the wife of Dahir used to nde, and sent her with trusty 
persons to the fort. She cried out, 0 people of the fort, I have 
some matters of importance to tell you ; come near that I may 
speak.” A body of the prmcipal men ascended the ramparts. L&df 

^ [Such are the words of the text. See however, page 181 *] 
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then uncovered her face, and said, I am Ladi, the wife of Ddhir. 
Our king is killed, and his head has been sent to ’Ir^k ; the royal 
flags and umbrella have also been forwarded to the capital of the 
Khalifa. Do not you destroy yourselves God says (m the Kurdn) 

‘ Seek not destruction by your own hands/ ” She then shrieked out, 
wept bitterly, and sang a funeral song. They replied from the fort/ 
** You are false , you have joined these ChanddU and Cow-eaters, and 
have become one of them. Our kmg is ahve, and is coming with 
a mighty army and war elephants to repel the enemy Thou hast 
polluted thyself with these Arabs, and prefer their government 
to our kmgs.*’ Thus and still more did they abuse her When 
Muhammad Kasim heard this, he called Ladi back, and said, 
Fortune has turned away her face from the family of Silaij ** 


A sorceress tries to ascertain the dsath of Ddhtr. 

It 18 related by the historians that in the fort of Alor there was a 
sorceress, which in Hindi is called Jogmi Fufi, son ot Dahir, and 
the nobles of the city, went to her and said, “It is expected that 
you will tell us by your science where Dahir is ” She replied that 
she would give them information, after makmg experiments, if they 
would allow her one day for the purpose She then went to her 
house, and after three watches of the day she brought a branch of the 
pepper and the nutmeg tree from Sarandip (Ceylon), with their 
blossoms and berries all green and perfect in her hand, and said, 
“ I have traversed the whole world from Kaf to Kaf, but have found 
no trace of him anywhere in Hind or Sind, nor have I heard anythmg 
of him Now settle your plans, for if he were alive he could not 
remam hidden and concealed from me To verify my words, I have 
brought these green branches from Sarandip that you may have no 
delusions. I am sure that your kmg is not alive on the face of the 
earth.*’ 

Capitulation of the fort of Alor. 

When this became known, the people of the city, great and small, 
said they had heard of the honesty, prudence, justice, equity, and 


' IS an instance of the frequent misuse of 

in MS. J.. The other MS. omits it ] 
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generosity of Muhammad Kdsim, and his faitliful observance of his 
words and promises, and they had witnessed the same. They would 
send him a message by some trustworthy person, pray for mercy, and 
surrender the fort. When Fufi was assured of Dahir’s death, and 
of the wavering of the people, he came out of the fort with all 
his relations and dependants, at the time when the king of the stars 
had passed behmd the black curtain of night, and went towards Chitor 
(Jaipur).* His brother Jaisiya and other sons of Dahir were there, 
and had taken up their residence at a village called Nuzul-Sandal * 
There was a man of the tnbe of ’Allafi m Alor, who had made 
friendship with Fufi , he wrote information of Fufi’s retirement 
and flight, and having fastened the paper to an arrow shot it (into 
the camp, informing the Arabs) that Fuff, son of Dahir had abdi- 
cated the chiefship of Alor, and had departed Muhammad Kasim 
then sent his brave warriors to fight, and they ascended the ram- 
parts of the fort and made the assault. 

The cthzem crave protection. 

All the merchants, artizans, and tradesmen, sent a message 
saying, “We have cast off our allegiance to the Brahmans We 
have lost Rai Dahir, our chief, and his son Fufi has deserted us 
We were not satisfied until to-day , but as it was destined by God 
that all this should happen, no creature can oppose His will and 
power, nor can anything be done against liim by force or fraud 
Tlie dominion of this world is no one’s property When the army 
of God’s destiny comes forth from behind the veil of secrecy, it 
deprives some kings of their thrones and crowns, and drives others 
to despair and flight, by change of circumstances and the occurrence 
of calamities No dependance can be placed upon either old 
sovereignty or new authority, which are fleeting possessions. We 
now come submissively to you, confiding in your just equity, we 
put ourselves under your yoke. We surrender the fort to the 
officers of the j'ust Amfr. Grant us protection and remove the fear 

I [“ Jatrar,” in B ] 

^B, ^^ 1 ^) ^ 
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of your army &om our minds. This ancient dominion and extensive 
territory were entrusted to us by Eai Dahir, and as long as he was 
alive we observed our allegiance to him. But as he is slam, and 
his son Puff has run away, it is now better for us to obey you.” 
Muhammad K4sim replied, sent you no message, nor ambassa- 
dor ; of your own accord you sue for peace, and make promises and 
engagements. If you are truly mclmed to obey me, stop fighting, 
and with smcenty and confidence come down , if not, I will hear 
no excuses after this, nor make any promises 1 will not spare you, 
nor can you be saved from my army ” 

The Gamaon capitulates. 

Then they came down from the ramparts and agreed with each 
other that on these terms they would open the gate and stand at it 
till Muhammad Kasim should come. They said that if he would 
act according to his promise, and would treat them generously, they 
would submit to him and serve him, without any excuse Then 
they took the keys of the fort m their hands and stood before the 
gate, and the officers of Hajjaj, who had been selected, came forward, 
the gamson opened the gate and made their submission 

Muhammad Kasim enters the forU 

Muhammad Kasim then entered the gate. All the citizens had 
come to the temple of Nau-vihar,' and were prostrating themselves 
and worshipping the idol Muhammad Kasim asked what house it 
was, that all the great men and the nobles were kneeling before it, 
and making prostrations He was told that it was a temple called 
Nau-vihar. Muhammad Kasim ordered the door of the temple to be 
opened, and he saw an image mounted on a horse He vrent in 
with his officers, and found that it was made of hard stone, and that 
golden bracelets, ornamented with rubies and other precious stones, 
were on its hands Muhammad Kasim stretched out his hand and 
took off one of the bracelets Hb then called the keeper of the 
temple of Budh Nau-vihar, and said, Is that your idol?” He 
replied, Yes , but it had two bracelets, and now it has only one ” 

' [The title would appear to hare been a common one, for there was a temple of 
the same name at BrohmantibiiLd, see p 149 ] 
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Muhammad K^sim said, Does not your god know who has got his 
bracelet ?” The keeper hung down his head. Muhammad Kdsim 
laughed, and gave back the bracelet to him, and they replaced it on 
the hand of the idoL 

Muhammad Kdstm orders the soldiers to be killed} 

Muhammad Kasim ordered that if the military bowed their heads 
in submission they should not be killed. Ladi said ** the people 
of this countiy are chiefly workmen, but some are merchants 
The city is inhabited and its land cultivated by them, and the 
amount of the taxes will be realized from their earnings and tillage 
if the tribute is fixed on each person ” Muhammad Kasim said, 
" Rani has ordered this,’* and he gave protection to all. 

A person comes forward and craves mercy. 

It 18 related by the historians, that from amongst the people who 
were given up to the executioners to be put to death, a person came 
forward and said, '‘I have a wonderful thing to show ” The execu- 
tioner said, Let me see it.” He said, ‘‘ No, I will not show it to 
you, but to the commander.” This was reported to Muhammad Kasim, 
and he ordered him to be brought before him When he came, he 
asked him what wonder he had to show The man said it was a 
thing which nobody had yet seen Muhammad Kasim said, “ Bring 
it.” The Brahman replied, “ If you grant my life, and that of all 
and every of my relations, family, and children ” Muhammad 
Kasim said, ** I grant it.” He then asked him for a written and 
express promise under his gracious signature Muhammad Kasim 
thought that he would produce some precious gem or ornament 
When a strict proimse was made, and the written order was m 
his hand, he pulled his beard and whiskers, and spread out the 
hairs ; then he placed his toes at the back of his head and 
began to dance, repeatmg this saymg, Nobody has seen this 
wonder of mine. The hairs of my beard serve me for curls.” 
Muhammad Kdsim was surpmsed at this. The people who were 
present said, “What wonder is this for which he wishes to be 

* The contents of the chapter do not agree with the heading, nor with the execution 

which appeaxa to hare been ordered in the next chapter 
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pardoned ? He has deceived us ” Muhammad KAsim replied, ‘ A 
word 18 a word, and a promise is a promise ’ * To belie oneself 

as not the act of a great man ’ * Know that he who retracts is a 

treacherous man.’ ‘ See how a (true) man observes his promise ’ 
‘If a person fulfil his words, he is more exalted than you can 
conceive.’ We must not kill him, but we will send him to prison, 
and report the case to Hajjaj for his decision ” Accordingly the 
eifecution of that man and of twenty-two of his relations and de- 
pendants was postponed, and a report of the case was written to 
Hajjaj, who asked the learned men of Kufa and Basra to pronounce 
their opmions A report was also sent to ’Abdu -1 Malik, the 
Khalffii of the time The answer which came from the Khalifa and 
the learned men was, that such a case had already occurred among the 
friends of the Prophet — may peace be to him God says, “ He is a 
true man who fulfils his promise in God’s name ” When the 
answer to this effect came, the man was liberated with all his 
dependants and relations. 

Jamya goes io Kiirag, 

It IS related by the great and principal men, that when Jaisiya, 
with seven hundred men, foot and horse, reached the fort of Kuraj,^ 
the chief of that place came forth to receive him He showed him 
much attention, and inspired his hopes by great promises. He told 
him that he would assist him against the Muhammadans It was 
customary with Darohar* Kai to take one day’s holiday in every six 
months, dnnk wine with women, heax songs, and see dancing No 
stranger was admitted to be one of the company. It happened that 
on the day Jaisiya arrived Darohar Kai was celebrating this festival 
He sent a person to Jaisiya to say that on that day he was in 
privacy, and no stranger could come to his chamber, but as he 
(Jaisiya) was a very dear guest, and was regarded by him as his 
son, he might attend. Jaisiya bent down his head, and drawing 
lines on the earth did not look at the women. Darohar told 
him that they might be regarded as his (Jaisiya’s) mother and 
Bisters; he might lift up his head and look. Jaisiya said, “I 
am originally a monk, and I do not look at any woman who is 

^ [See pp 124 and 189] « [The “ Ddbar’* of “ Bilfiidurf, p 124 ] 
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a stranger. Darohar then excused him from looking, and praised his 
self-restramt and modesty. It is narrated, that when the women 
came round him, there was among them the sister oi Darohar, 
whose name was Janki, that is, beautiful, and she was lovely 
She was a woman of royal descent, and possessed of great charms 
She was elegant in stature as the juniper tree, generous m disposi- 
tion, her words were like a string of pearls, her eyes handsome, and 
her cheeks like tulips or rubies. When she saw him, love for Jaisiya 
took hold of her heart She looked at him every moment, and made 
love to him by her gestures. When Jaisiya went away, Jankf, the 
sister of Darohar, arose and went to her house She had a litter 
prepared, m which she seated herself, and ordering her maid-servants 
to carry it, she proceeded to Jaisiya’s dwellmg There she ahghted 
from the litter and went in Jaisiya had gone to sleep, but when the 
smell of wine, which proceeded from Jankf, penetrated his brain, he 
awoke, and saw Jankf sitting beside him He rose up and said, 
‘ Princess, what has brought you here What time is this for you 
to come here She replied, “Foolish fellow , there is no necessity 
to ask me about this. Would a young and beautiful woman come 
in the very dark of the night to visit a pnnce like you , would she 
rcAise him from sweet slumber, and wish to sleep with him, but for 
one puipose , particulaily a beauty like me, who has seduced a 
world with her blandishments and coquetry, and made princes mad 
with desire ^ You mubt know well and fully my object, for how 
can it remam concealed from you ? Take advantage of this success 
till morning.” Jaisiya said, “Princess, I cannot consort with any 
other woman than my own lawful and wedded wife , nor ought such 
a thing to be done by me, because 1 am a Brahman, a monk, and 
a continent person, and this act is not worthy of great, learned, 
and pious men. Beware lest you defile me with so great a crime. 
Although she importuned him much, he would not accede to her 
wishes, and struck the hand of denial on the tablet of her breast. 

Jankt %% duappmnted by Jmsiya. 

When Janki was disappointed, she said, “Jaisiya, you have 
depnved me of the delights and raptures I anticipated. Now have 
I determmed to destroy you, and to make myself the food of fire.” 
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She then retired to her house, and covered herself with her clothes 
living closed the door, she tossed about on her bed till day-break, 
and was uttering these couplets — ‘‘ Your love and your charms have 
burnt my heart.” “ The light of your beauty has illumined my soul.” 

Give me justice or I will weep ” I will burn myself, you, and 
the city together ” The neA day, although the king of the stars 
had raised his head from the bastions of the heavens, and tore up 
the coverlid of darkness, Jankf was still asleep The fumes of wine 
and the effects of separation mmgled together, and she remamed 
lying till late, with her head covered with her bedclothes King 
Darohar would take no breakfast, and dnnk no wine, till his sister 
J anki showed her face He always paid her much honour and respect 
So he rose and went to his sister’s apartments, and found her over- 
whelmed with caie and melancholy. He said, O, sistei I 0 
prmcess, what has come over thee, that thy tulip-coloured face is 
changed and turned pale?” Janki replied, ‘‘Prince, what stronger 
reason can there be than this — ^That fool of Sind surely saw me in 
the gay assembly Last night he came to my house, and called me 
to him. He wanted to stain the skirt of my contmence and purity, 
which has never been polluted with the dirt of vice, and to con- 
taminate my pious mmd and pure person with the foulness of his 
debauchery, and so bring my virgin modesty to shame. The king 
must exact justice for me from him, so that no reckless fellow may 
hereafter attempt such peifidy and violence” The fire of anger 
blazed out m Darohai, but he told his sister that Jaisiya was their 
guest, and moreover a monk and a Brahman, who was connected 
with them He had come to ask assistance , and was accompanied 
by one thousand warriors He could not be killed He was not to 
be destroyed by force , “ but,” said he, “ I will contrive some plot 
to slay him Arise and take your mornmg meal As no crime has 
been committed no open threats can be made ” 

Darohar contemplates treacherom measures against Jamya. 

Darohar came to his palace, called two armed blacks, one of 
whom was named Kabir Bhadr,^ and the other Bhaiu, and thus 
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addressed them, I will mvite Jaisiya to-day after breakfast, and 
entertain him , after taking dinner, I will drmk wine m a private 
apartment, and play chess with him You must both be ready with 
your arms. When I say shah mdt (check-mate), do you draw your 
swords and kill him.” A man of Sind, who had been one of the 
servants of Dahir and was on terms of friendship with an attendant 
of Darohar, became acquainted with this scheme, and informed Jaisiya 
of it. When at the time of dinner, an officer of Darohar came to 
call Jaisiya, he said to his th^kurs who were m command of his 
soldiers, ‘‘ Oh Gursia * and Sursia, I am gomg to dine with King 
Darohar So you prepare your arms and go in with me When 
I am playmg chess with Darohar do you stand close behind him, 
and be careful that no evil eye may fall on me, or any treacherous 
act be done or contrived. 

Jamya comes with hts two armed men. 

Accordingly they went to the court, and as Daiohar had omitted 
to order that no other person except Jaisiya should be allowed to 
come in, both the attendants went m and stood behind Darohar 
without his observing them When they had finished the game 
of chess, Darohar raised his head, m order to make the signal to 
his men, but he saw that two armed men were standmg ready near 
him He was disappointed, and said, ‘^It is not checkmate, that 
sheep must not be slam ” Jaisiya knew that this was the signal, so 
he arose and went to his house and ordered his horses to be pre- 
pared He bathed, put on his arms, got his troops ready, and 
ordered them to mount. Darohar sent an officer to see what Jaisiya 
was doing He returned, and said, “ May God’s blessing be upon 
that man His nature is adorned with the ornaments of temperance 
He 18 of noble extraction, and his works are not evil He always 
strives to preserve his punty and holiness in the fear of God ” 
It 18 narrated that when Jaisiya had bathed, taken food, and 
put on his arms, he loaded the baggage on camels, and passmg 
under the palace of Darohar, left him without paymg him a visit 
and saying farewell , but he sent to inform him of his departure, 
and marched away with all his relations and dependants. He 

> [“Ttoiya,-' MS. J?] 
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travelled till he reached the land of Kassa,* on the borders of 
Jalandhar. The Chief of it was named Balhara, and the women of 
the country called him Astan Shah * He remained there till the 
succession of the Khilafat devolved upon ’Umar ’Abdu-1 Aziz, when 
’Amru, son of Musallam, by the orders of the government, went to 
that country and subjugated it. 

An account of the courage of Jamya^ and the reason why he was 

so called. 

It was related by some Brahmans of Alor that Jaisiya, son of 
Dahir, was unequalled in bravery and wisdom The story of his birth 
runs, that one day Dahir Kai went huntmg with all the animals and 
all the equipments of the chase When the dogs and leopards and 
lynxes were set free to chase the deer, and the falcons and hawks 
were flying in the air, a roaring lion (siier) came forth, and terror 
and alarm broke out among the people and the hunters Dahir 
alighted from his horse, and went on foot to oppose the lion, which 
also prepared for fight Dahir wrapped a sheet round his hand which 
he put into the beast’s mouth, then raised his sword, and cut off 
two of his legs He then drew out his hand and thrust his sword 
into the belly and npped up the animal so that it fell down Those 
men who had fled for fear came home, and told the Bani that Dahir 
Kai was fighting with a lion. The wife of Dalnr was big with 
child when she heard this news, and from the .great love she 
bore her husband she fell and swooned away Before Dahir had 
returned, the soul of his wife had departed from her body through 
fnght. Dahir came and found her dead, but the child was moving 
in the womb, so he ordered her to be cut open, and the child was 
taken out ahve, and given over to the charge of a nurse. The child 
was therefore called Jaisiya, that is, ‘‘aZ muzaffar hid asad,"' or m 
Persian, sher~firoz, lion-conqueror.”* 

* [So m MS. A " Kasar*' mi? See Biliidurf, p 121.] 

* [MS Xiayn Oy yT? 

MS. Atayi, >Lii (?) 

* The real name therefore would seem to be Jai Smg. 
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Appointment of Ratodh, son of Asad, who was the issue of the 
daughter of Ahnak, son of Kais, 

The dressers of this bnde, and the embellishers of this garden 
have thus heard from ’All bin Muhammad bm Salma bin Muhdrib 
and ’Abdu-r Kahm&i, son of ’Abdanu-s Saliti, that when Muhammad 
Kasim had subjugated the proud people of Alor, the seat of govern- 
ment, and all the people had submitted to him and obeyed his rule, he 
appomted Eawah, son of Asad, who on his mother’s side was one of 
the grandsons of Ahnak, son of Kais, to the chiefship of Alor and 
entrusted the matters connected with the law and religion to Sadru-1 
Imam al Ajall al ’Alim Burhmu-1 Mdlat wau-d Din Saifu-s Sunnat 
wa Najmu-sh Shari’at, that is, to Musa bin Ya’kub bin Tai bin 
Muhammad bin Shaiban bin ’Usman Sakifi He ordered them to 
comfort the subjects, and leave not the words ‘‘Inculcate good works 
and prohibit bad ones,” to become a dead letter He gave them both 
advice as to their treatment of the people, and lea\mg them entire 
power, he then marched from that place and journeyed till he arrived 
at the fort of Yabfba,* on the south bank of the Bids. It was an 
old fort, and the chief of it was Kaksa 

Kaksa is vanquished and comes to Muhammad Kasim} 

Kaksa, son of Chandai, son of Silaij, was cousin of Dahir, 
son of Chach, and was present in the battle which Dahir fought , 
but having fled he had come to this fort in wretched pbght, 
and had taken up his abode m it When the Muhammadan 
army arrived, a contribution and hostages were sent, and the 
chiefs and nobles went forth and made submission Muhammad 
Kasun showed them kindness, and granted them smtable nch 
khil’ats, and asked tliem whether Kaksa belonged to the family 
(aW) of Alor, “ for they are all wise, learned, trustworthy, and honest. 
They are famous for their integrity and honesty.” He added, 
“ Protection is given him, so that he may come with hearty confl- 
dence and hopes of future favour : for he shall be made counsellor 

I [MS. has B has <Ujb] 

* [This heading is not g^ven m MS B, The fall reading of MS A u** Sulyuga- 
iton of Kakta and the ewmng of Stldy to M Kdntn ” The genealogy which follows 
u taken from MS B The other MS begins Sil&ij, cousin of D&hir,** which is an 
erident blunder, the heading and the text haring probably b^en jumbled together ] 
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m all affairs, and I wiU entrust him with the duties of the Wazarat” 
The minister Kaksa was a learned man and a philosopher of Hind. 
When he came to transact business, Muhammad Kdsim used to make 
him sit before the throne and then consulted him, and Kaksa took 
precedence in the army before all the nobles and commanders He 
collected the revenue of the country, and the treasure was placed 
under his seal He assisted Muhammad Kasim in all his under- 
takings, and was called by the title of Mubarak Mushir, prosperous 
counsellor.” 

Conquest of Sikka Multan^ by Muhammad Ka^im 

When he had settled affairs with Kaksa, he left the fort, crossed 
the Bias, and reached the stronghold of Askalanda,* the people of 
which, being informed of the arrival of the Arab army, came out to 
fight Kawa,® son of ’Amfratu-t Tafi, and Kaksa headed the advanced 
army and commenced battle. Very obstinate engagements ensued, 
so that on both sides streams of blood flowed The Arabs at the 
time of their prayers repeated ‘‘Glorious God” with a loud voice, 
and renewed the attack The idolaters were defeated, and tlirew 
themselves into the fort They began to shoot arrows and flmg 
stones from the mangonels on the walls The battle continued for 
seven days, and the nephew of the chief of Multdn, who was in the 
fort of that city, made such attacks that the army began to be 
distressed for provisions, but at last the chief of Askalanda* came 
out m the night time, and threw himself into the fort of Sikka, 
which is a large fort on the south bank of the Kavi When then 
chief had gone awaj, all the people, the artizans, and merchants 
sent a message to say that they were subjects, and now that 
their chief had fled, they solicited protection from Muhammad 
Kdsim He granted this request of the merchants, artizans, and 
agncultunsts , but he went into the fort, killed four thousand flghting 
men with his bloody sword, and sent their families into slavery, 

^ [It IS here mTanably called both MSS The Alsaha of Bilhduri, 

page 122] 
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He appointed as governor of the fort ’Atba son of Salma Tamimi 
and himself with the army proceeded towards Sikka Mnltdn. 
It was a fort on the south bank of the Kavf, and Bajhra Takf, 
grandson of Bajhra (daughter’s son)^ was m it ^ When he received 
the mtelligenoe he commenced operations Every day, when the 
army of the Arabs advanced towards the fort, the enemy came out 
and fought, and for seventeen days they maintamed a fierce conflict. 
From among the most distmguished officers (of Muhammad Kasim) 
twenty- five were killed, and two hundred and fifteen other warriors 
of Islam were slam Bajhra passed over the Ravi and went into 
Multan In consequence of the death of his friends, Muhammad 
Kasim had sworn to destroy the fort, so he ordered his men 
to pillage’ the whole city He then crossed over towards Multdn, 
at the ferry below the ciiy ® and Bajhr^ came out to take the field. 

Muhammad KoMm fights mth the ferry-men. 

That day the battle raged from morning till sun-set, and when the 
world, like a day labourer, covered itself with the blanket of dark- 
ness, and the king of the heavenly host covered himself with the 
veil of concealment, all retired to their tents The next day, when 
the mommg dawned from the honzon, and the earth was illummed, 
fighting again commenced, and many men were slam on both 
sides , but the victory remained still undecided- For a space of two 
months mangonels and ghazraks* were used, and stones and arrows 
were thrown from the walls of the fort At last provisions became 
exceedingly scarce m the camp, and the price even of an ass’s head 
was raised to five hundred dirams. When the chief Gursiya, son of 
Chandar, nephew of Ddhir, saw that the Arabs were noway dis- 
heartened, but on the contrary were confident, and that he had 
no prospect of relief, he went to wait on the kmg of Kashmir. 
The next day, when the Arabs reached the fort, and the fight com- 

’ [liy jLa*. ^ 

* j)) 

^ Translated ** a breastplate,” ^%arlike instrument.” in fiichardson’s Dictionaiy. 
The Halt KuhEnm says it also bears the meaning of offensive weapons, as ** jaTehns,” 
“ daggers.” 
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menced, no place was found suitable for digging a mine until a person 
came out of tbe fort, and sued for mercy Muhammad Kasim gave 
him protection, and he pointed out a place towards the north on the 
banks of a nver.^ A mine was dug, and in two or three days the 
walls fell down, and the fort was taken. Six thousand warriors 
were put to death, and all their relations and dependants were 
taken as slaves. Protection was given to the merchants, artizans, 
and the agriculturists Muhammad Kasim said the booty ought 
to be sent to the treasury of the Khalifa, but as the soldiers 
have taken so much pains, have suffered so many hardships, have 
hazarded their lives, and have been so long a time employed in 
digging the mine and carrying on the war, and as the fort is now 
taken, it is proper that the booty should be divided, and their dues 
given to the soldiers. 


Divmon of Plunder. 

Then all the great and principal inhabitants of the city assembled 
together, and silver to the weight of sixty thousand dirams was 
distributed, and every horseman got a share of four hundred dirams 
weight. After this, Muhammad Kasim said that some plan should be 
devised for realizing the money to be sent to the Khalifa. He was pon- 
dering upon this, and was discoursing on the subject, when suddenly a 
Brahman came and said, ‘‘ Heathenism is now at an end, the temples 
are thrown down, the world has received the bght of Islam, and 
mosques are built instead of idol temples. I have heard from the 
elders of Multan that in ancient times Ihere was a chief in this city 
whose name was Jibawfn,* and who was a descendant of the Kai of 
Kashmir He was a Brahman and a monk, he strictly followed his 
religion, and always occupied his time m worshipping idols. When 
his treasure exceeded all limit and computation, he made a reservoir 
on the eastern side of Multan, which was a hundred yards square. 
In the middle of it he built a temple fifty yards square, and he made 
there a chamber in which he concealed forty copper jars each of 

1 C— haidly mean the mam nyer ] 

* ^ ^ second letter may be #, 

mating the name Jasdr or Jaswin.] 
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which was filled with African gold dust. A treasure of three 
hundred and thirty mans of gold was buned there. Over it there is 
a temple in which there is an idol made of red gold, and trees are 
planted round tlie reservoir.*' It is related by historians, on the 
authority of *Alf bin Muhammad who had heard it from Abu Mu- 
hammad Hmdut that Muhammad Kasim arose and with his counsel- 
lors, guards and attendants, went to the temple. He saw there an 
idol made of gold, and its two eyes were bright red rubies 

Reflection of Muhammad Kasim. 

Muhammad Kasim thought it might perhaps be a man, so he 
drew his sword to stnke it , but the Brahman said, ‘‘ O just com- 
mander, this is the image which was made by Jibawin,' king of 
Multan, who concealed the treasure here and departed Muhammad 
Kasim ordered the idol to be taken up. Two hundred and thirty 
mans of gold were obtained, and forty jars filled with gold dust 
They were weighed and the sum of thirteen thousand and two 
hundred mans weight of gold was taken out This gold and the 
image were brought to the treasury together with the gems and 
pearls and treasure which were obtamed from the plunder of the 
city of Multan 

It is said by Abu-1 Hasan Hamadani, who had heard it from Khaiim 
son of ’Umar, that the same day on which the temple was dug up 
and the treasure taken out, a letter came from Hajjaj Yusuf to this 
efiect — ‘‘ My nephew, I had agreed and pledged myself, at the time 
you marched with the army, to repay the whole expense meurred by 
the public trejwury in fitting out the expedition, to the Khalifa Walid 
bin ’Abdu-1 Malik bm Marwan, and it is meumbent on me to do so. 
Now the accounts of the money due have been exammed and checked, 
and it IS found that sixty thousand dirams in pure silver have been 
expended for Muhammad K^im, and up to this date there has been 
received in cash, goods, and stuffs, altogether one hundred and 
twenty thousand dirams weight.* Wherever there is an ancient 

^ 111 ms a in MS JBj 

* [I'his passaged it not clear in the onginal, nor do the MSS quite agree, but tee 
page 123 ] 
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place or famous town or city, mosques and pulpits should be erected 
there , and the khutba should bo read, and the com struck in the 
name of this government. And as you have accomplished so much 
with this army by your good fortune, and by seizing fittmg oppor- 
tumties, BO be asrnred that to whatever place of the mfidels you 
proceed it shall be conquered ” 

Muhammad Kasim makes terms mth the peopk of Multan, 

When Muhammad Kdsim had settled terms with the prmcipal 
inhabitants of the city of Multan he erected a Jama’ masjid and 
minarets, and he appointed Amir Baud Nasr son of Walid ’Umm^i 
its governor. He left Kharim son of ’Abdu-1 Malik Tamim in the 
fort of Bramhapur, on the banks of the Jhailam, which was called 
Sobur (Shore ?).‘ Akrama, son of Ilihdn Shami was appointed gover- 
nor of the territory around Multan, and Ahmad son of Harima son 
of Atba Madani was appointed governor of the forts of Ajtahdd 
and Karui He despatched the treasure in boats to be earned to 
BehaP and paid into the treasury of the capital. He himself stayed 
m Multan, and about fifty thousand horsemen, with munitions of 
war, were under his command 

Abu Halim ts sent at the head of ten thousand horse towards 

Kanauj 

He then sent Abu Hakim Shaibani at the head of ten thousand 
horse towards Kanauj, to convey a letter from the Khalifa, and with 
instructions to invite the Chief to embrace Muhammadanism, to send 
tnbute, and make his submission He himself went with the army 
to the boundary of Kashmir, which was called the five livers,* where 
Chach, son of Silaij, the father of Bahir, had planted the fir and the 
poplar trees, and had marked the boundary. When he arrived there 
he renewed the mark of the boundary 

^ [MS * [Kartid in J? ] 

* [See p X44 ] 
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The army and Ahii Makim arrtve at IJdhdfar ' 

At this time the chief of Kanauj was the son of Jahtal B4£. 
When the army reached as far as Udhafar, Abu Hakim Shaib^ 
ordered Zaid, son of ’Amru Kallabi, to be brought before him. 
He said, Zaid, you must go on a mission to Hal Har Chandar, 
son of Jahtal, and dehver the mandate for his submission to 
Islam, and say that from the ocean to the boundaiy of Kashmir 
all kings and chiefs have acknowledged the power and authority of 
the Muhammadans, and have made their submission to Amir 
’Imadu-d Dm, general of the Arab army, and persecutor of the 
mfidels That some have embraced Islam, and others have agreed to 
send tiibute to the treasury of the Khalifa ** 

Answer of Rdi Har Chandar of Kanauj. 

Eai Har Chandar replied, This country for about one thousand 
six himdred years has been under our rule and governance. Durmg 
our sovereignty no enemy has ever dared to encroach upon our 
boimdary, nor has any one ventured to oppose us, or to lay hands 
upon our territory. What fear have I of you that you should 
revolve such propositions and absurdities m your mind. It is not 
proper to send an envoy to prison, otherwise, for this speech and for 
this impossible claim you would deserve such treatment. Other 
enemies and prmces may listen to you, but not I,* Now go back to 
your master, and tell him that we must fight against each other m 
order that our strength and might may be tried, and that either I may 
conquer or be conquered by you. When the superiority of one side 
or the other in warfare and courage shall be seen, then peace or 
war shall be determined on ” When the message and letter of E4£ 
Har Chandar was delivered to Muhammad Kasim, he took the advice 
of all the chiefs, nobles, commanders, and warriors, and said, “ XJp 
to this time, by the favour of God, and the assistance of the heavens, 
the Edfs of Hmd have been defeated and frustrated, and victory has 
declared in favour of IsUm. To day we have come to encounter 
this cursed infidel who is puffed up with his army and elephants 

3 [Such IS Sir H. Elhot’s own rendensg of what seems to be an imperfect sentenoe 
m the original ] 
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Wiih the power and assistance of God, it behoves you to exert youi- 
selves that we may subdue him, and be victorious and successful 
over him.” All were ready to fight against Edf Har Chandar,^ 
and united together, and urged Muhammad Kdsim to declare war. 

Orders from the Capital to Muhammad Kasim. 

The next day, when the king of the heavenly host showed his 
face to the world from behind the veil of night, a dromedary rider 
with orders from the seat of government arrived. Mtihammad, son 
of ’Alf Abu-1 Ebsan Hamadanf says, that when E4£ Dahir was 
killed, his two virgin daughters were seized m his palace, and 
Muhammad Kasim had sent them to Baghdad under the care of his 
negro slaves The Khalifa of the time sent them into his harem to be 
taken care of for a few days till they were fit to be presented to him 
After some time, the remembrance of them recurred to the noble 
mind of the Khalifa, and he ordered them both to be brought before 
him at night. Walid ’Abdu-1 Malik told the interpreter to inquire 
from them which of them was the eldest, that he might retain her 
by him, and call the other sister at another time. The interpreter 
first asked their names. The eldest said, My name is Suryddeo,” 
and the youngest replied, my name is Parmaldeo.” He called the 
eldest to him, and the youngest he sent back to be taken care of. 
When he had made the former sit down, and she uncovered her face, 
theKhalifa of the time looked at her, and was enamoured of her sur- 
passing beauty and charms. Her powerful glances robbed his heart 
of patience. He laid his hand upon Sury&deo and drew her towards 
him. But Suryddeo stood up, and said, Long kve the king I I am 
not worthy the king’s bed, because the just Commander ’Imadu-d-Din 
Muhammad Kdsim kept us three days near himself before he sent us 
to the royal residence. Perhaps it is a custom among you , but 
such ignommy should not be suffered by kings.” The Khalifa was 
overwhelmed with love, and the reins of patience had fcdlen fhim 
his hand. Through indignation he oould not stop to scrutinize the 
matter. He asked for ink and paper, and commenced to write a 
letter with his own hand, commanding that at whatever place Mu- 
hammad K&»im had arrived, he diould suffer himself to be sewed 
up in a hide and sent to the capital. 

^ [See Aj\n Akbarf II. 219 AMA Fazl gives the same name ] 
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Muhammad Kdsfim reaches Udhafar, and receives the order from 
the Khalifats capital. 

When Muhammad Kdsim received the letter at UdMfar, he gave 
the order to his people and they sewed him up m a hide, put him in 
a chest, and sent him back. Muhammad Kasim thus delivered his 
soul to God. The officers who were appomted to the different 
places remamed at their stations, while he was taken m the chest 
to the Khalifa of the time. The private chamberlam reported to 
Walid ’Abdu-l-Malik, son of Marwan, that Muhammad Kasim Sakifi 
had been brought to the capital The Khalifa asked whether he was 
alive or dead. It was replied, “ May the Khalifa’s Me, prosperity, 
and honour be prolonged to etermty. When the roysJ mandates 
were received m the city of tTdhapur,' Muhammad K^im imme- 
diately, accordmg to the orders, had himself sewed up in a raw hide, 
and after two days dehvered his soul to God and went to the eternal 
world. The authorities whom he had placed at different stations 
mamtam the country m their possession, the Khutba continues to 
be read in the name of the Khalifa, and they use their best endeavours 
to estabbsh their supremacy ” 

The Khalifa opens the chest. 

The Khalifa then opened the chest and called the girls into his 
presence He had a green bunch of myrtle in his hand, and pomt- 
mg with it towards the face of the corpse, said, “ See, my daughters, 
how my commands which are sent to my agents are observed and 
obeyed by all When these my orders reached Kanauj, he sacrificed 
his precious life at my command.” 

The address of Janhi^ daughter of Ddhir^ to Khalifa ^Ahdud 
Malik^ son of Marwan 

Then the virtuous Janki put off the veil from her face, placed 
her head on the ground, and said, ‘‘May the king live long, may his 
prosperity and glory mcrease for many years , and may he be 

^ [Thif If the reading of MS A m this passage , the other MS still keeps to its 
reading “ ITdhkhar *’ Mir M’asdin says Udbhptir’' and the Tuhfatn-l Eirhm 
wntes it with points “ Udaipur.” There is a place of this name in the desert north 
of Bikanlr ] 

> This IS a different name from that which she gare herself, when first asked* 
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adorned with perfect wisdom It is proper that a king should 
test with the touchstone of reason and weigh in his mind whatever 
he hears from fnend or foe, and when it is found to be true and in- 
dubitable, then orders compatible with justice should be given. By 
so doing he will not fall undei the wrath of God, nor be contemned 
by the tongue of man Your orders have been obeyed, but your 
gracious mind is wanting m reason and judgment. Muhammad 
K4sim respected our honour, and behaved like a brother or son to 
us, and he never touched us, your slaves, with a licentious hand. 
But he had killed the king of Hmd and Sind, he had destroyed the 
dominion of oui foitefathers, and he had degraded us from the dignity 
of royalty to a state of slavery, therefore, to retaliate and to revenge 
these mjunes, we uttered a falsehood before the Khalifa, and our 
object has been fulfilled Through this fabrication and deceit have 
we taken our revenge Had the Khalifa not passed such peremptory 
orders, had he not lost his reason through the violence of his 
passion, and had he considered it proper to mvestigate the matter, 
he would not have subjected himself to this repentance and reproach , 
and had Muhammad Kasim, a.ssisted by his wisdom, come to within 
one day’s journey from this place, and then have put himself into 
a hide, he would have been bberated after inquiry, and not have 
died ” The Khalifa was very sorry at this explanation, and firom 
excess of regret he bit the back of his hand 

Janki again addresses the Khalifa, 

Janki agam opened her lips and looked at the Khalifa She per- 
ceived that his anger wm much excited, and she said, “ The king has 
committed a veiy grievous mistake, for he ought not, on account of 
two slave girls, to have destroyed a person who had taken captive 
a hundred thousand modest women hke us, who had brought down 
seventy chiefs who ruled over Hmd and Sind from their thrones to 
their coffins , and who instead of temples had erected mosques, 
pulpits, and mmarets If Muhammad K^sim haul been guilty of 
any little neglect or impropriety, he ought not to have been destroyed 
on the mere word of a designmg person ” The Khalifa ordered both 
the sisters to be enclosed between walls From that time to this 
day the flags of Islam have been more and more exalted every 
day, and are still advancing. 
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IV. 

Tii^ItrKHU-S SIND. 

BT 

MlH MUHAMMAD M^ASITM, OF BHAKKAR. 


This is the most copious history of Sind which we possess, 
inasmuch, as besides containing an account of the Arabian con- 
quest, it brings the annals of this country down to the time of 
its incorporation into the Moghul empire in the time of Akbar. 

The work, which is sometimes called T&rikh-i M’asumi, is 
divided into four chapters. 

The first chapter contains an account of the events which led 
to the conquest of Sind by the Arabs, and closes with the death 
of Dahir, though, it professes to carry the history down to 
the Khidi& H&run. 

The second chapter, after omitting all notice of the two 
centuries which elapsed between H&run and Mahmud of Ghazni, 
gives an account of Sind under the Emperors of Dehli, and of 
the Sumra and Samma dynasties, after the invasion of Timfir. 
The author mentions at the close of the chapter that he was in- 
duced to give an account of the Sumras and Sammas in detail, 
because it was to be found nowhere else. But his own is much 
confused fn>m his inattention to dates. 

The third chapter is devoted to the history of the Arghfinia 
dynasty, including an account of Siwi, Kandahar, &c. ; of some 
celebrated holy men, judges, and Saiyids, and of the kings of 
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Mult&n. It also contains an account, in more than usual detail, 
of the Emperor Hum&yun’s operations in Sind and the desert, 
after his flight from Agra. 

The fourth chapter contains a tedious relation of the mode in 
which Sind fell under the power of Akbar upon the capitulation 
of Mirzd Jdni Beg of Thatta, in a.d. 1592. We have also oc- 
casional notices of the interference of the Firingis in the affairs 
of Thatta. As the author was contemporaiy with this event, 
he enters into very minute particulars, which are, however, for 
the most part, uninteresting. Amongst his own personal ex- 
periences, he describes an interview he had with the Emperor 
Akbar, who bestowed on him three villages in J&gir, in the 
district of Bhakkar. 

Muhammad M’asum, who gave himself the poetical title of 
N&mi, was bom at Bhakkar, in Sind, and was the son of Sa&yi 
Husaini, an inhabitant of Kirmdn. [He was a man of consider- 
able attainments, and he rose to some distinction in the service 
of Akbar and Jah4ngir. His knowledge of history was highly 
esteemed in his own day. He was also a poet of some repute, 
and an excellent caligraphist.^] His history of Sind was written 
in A.D. 1600, for the instruction and improvement of his son, 
named Mir Buzurg, in order that, “ by reading it he might learn 
what good men of old did , that he might discriminate between 
right and wrong ; between that which is useful and the reverse, 
and might leam to follow the paths of virtuous men.’^ 

The only work quoted by him as an authority is the Ohach- 
n4ma, which he abridges in his first chapter, relating to the 
Arab conquest of Sind. He is credulous and delights in recount- 
ing miracles of saints, but he gives no legendary lore like the 
Tuhfatu-1 Kir&m. Mir M’asfim and his work have been noticed 
by several writers: by Baddiini (under article ‘‘Ndmi”) by 
Haidar B4zi, the Ma-&siru-l Umr4, the Tuh&tu-l Eiiim, 
Bdgh-Mdni and Mir&t-i Daulat ’Abb&si.* 

^ Journal As Soc. Bong. Feb. 1888, Sprenger*s Bibliog p 37. Be Tassy*^ 
BibL I. 866. Horley’e Catalogue p 72. ’ See also Bird's Guzerat 
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[Copies of this history are common.^ There are two in the 
British Museum, one of which was transcribed from a copy made 
from the author’s own autograph. There is another m the 
Library of the Royal Asiatic Society, which has been fully 
described by Morley m his Catalogue ; a fourth in the Library 
of the East India OflSce, and there is a copy in Sir H. Elliott’s 
Library which was wntten for him in 1852. This copy and that 
of the R. As Soc. have been used for the following translations, 
and are referred to as MSS. A, and J?.] 

[At the end of Sir H. Elliot's copy, there is a brief history of 
Sind in “three distinct chapters” It is written in the same 
hand and bears the same date as the rest of the MS. Though 
occupying only nineteen pages, it gives a summary of the history 
of Smd, to the end of the last century — from R&i Siharas, 
down to Alimad Sh&h Durdni. The author’s name is not 
given, but the contents are generally in accordance with the 
history of M'asum.] 

This work has been translated by Capt. G. Malet, late British 
Resident at Khairpur, but so literally, as not to be fit for pub- 
lication in its present shape. [There is a copy of tins trans- 
lation in Sir H. Elliot’s library, which, on examination, is 

found to contain matter that is entirely absent from all 

the five MSS. above specified One long passage quoted 

hereafter, relates to the Sumra dynasty, the history of 

which IS involved in considerable obscurity. The additional 
names it supplies, receive some support from the “ Tuhfatu-1 
Kiram,” but nothing corroborative has been found in the other 
Sindian histones. There is some apparent similarity between the 
general style of the history and that of the additional matter. 
Like Mir M’asum, the writer always employs some figurative 
expression for the death of a prince, but this is a practice 
very common among historians, and the style may have been 

' [Wilson refers to the worlc in his Catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection (II 
p 129), and Capt Mao Murdo in his Paper on Sind (Journal B A. S, Vol. I 
p 223}] 
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designedly imitated, so that the resemblance affords no evidence of 
authenticity. The general concurrence of the MSS. and the 
authonty of the British Museum MS. is sufficient to stamp the 
passage as an interpolation — though there appears to be some 
authonty for its statements. Morley, in his Catalogue, notices an 
interpolation in the MS of the Royal Asiatic Society, which comes 
in abruptly within a few lines of the end of the history. He says, 
After this, in the present MS there is an account of Duda, who 
was ruler of Thattha m the time of N&siru-d din Mahmud, King of 
Dehli, occupying six pages In the East India House MS 
(No 43) this is omitted , the history ending immediately after 
the capitulation of J4nf Beg, and stating in four lines that he 
died in A H 1011 (a d. 1602), and was succeeded in his govern- 
ment by his son Mirza ’Asi The MS. in the British Museum 
(Addit No 16,700), agrees with that of the East India House 
in this respect,*’ and with Sir H Elliot’s. Duda is the name 
of one of the princes given in Malet’s additional passage, but 
the matter of these pages differs from his ] 

Sir H. Elliot’s copy contains 290 folios of fourteen lines each, 
and of these about forty-five have been translated 


Book II 

Account of the Samma dynasty. 

It has been already related how Sultdn Mahmud came from 
Ghazni, and after capturing the fort ot Multan, brought the country 
of Smd under his authonty, and sent lus officers to govern it After 
the death of Mahmud, the sovereignty passed to his offsprmg, and 
the government (of Smd) devolved upon ^Abdu-r Rashid Sultan 
Mas^ud. This prmce gave himself up to the pursuit of pleasure, 
and heeded not the duties of government, so the people on the 
distant borders began to reject his authonty and throw off the yoke 
of obedience. At that time the men of Sumra assembled m the 
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vicinity of Thari^ and raised a man named Sumra* to the throne. He 
had passed a long tune as tilie head of the tribe of Sdmra, and he 
cleared the country of disa&ction. This man formed a connection 
with S&d, a powerful Zamind&r m those parts, and married his 
daughter. She bore him a son named Bhungar, who on the death 
of his father succeeded to the hereditary states, and died after an 
active reign. 

His son named Dudd then inherited the throne, and reigned for 
some years. He extended his authority to Nasrpm:, hut died m the 
flower of his age He left an infant son name Smghdr and a 
daughter named Tdri, who for a time earned on the government 
and kept the people under her control. When Smghar came of age 
he himself assumed the government, and looked after the affairs of 
the revenue and the State, punishing all men who were disaffected 
and rebellious. He directed his efforts against the country of Kachh 
and extended his sway as far as Mdmk Bai.^ Some years after this 
he died, leaving no son ; but his wife, named Hamun, earned on the 
government in the fort of Dahak, and she deputed her brothers to 
govern Muhammad Tur and Tharf. A short time after this the 
brethren of Duda, who were hidden m that neighbourhood, came 
forth and opposed the brethren of Hamun. One of them, named 
Pitthu,* a descendant of Dud4, was supported by a body of followers. 
He overthrew all those who set up pretensions to the throne, and 
established himself in the sovereignty. After reigning some years, 
he died, when a man named Khaird carried on the business of the 
State, and made himself remarkable for his virtues. He reigned 
for some years to the time of his death. 

\Malef8 M8 translaiian proceeds as foUovss for seven pages, inter • 
polating matter not to he found in any of the five MSS. examined, as 
previously stated in page 214.] 

Wiih the occurrence of the Amirs, Ehafff succeeded him, and 
sat on the throne of the kingdom. Having made good arrange- 

* [The liitde Desert*’ separatmg Smd from Nachh.] 

* [Malet’s translatioii adds ** son of Chandar,” but this is in neither of our MSS ] 

* [So in MS. B, The other MS. omits the name. Malet calls it Manik Nai ” 
Hanjhban ?] 

* [“ PitthOn” in MS. A ] 
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ments for the country in his hands, he with heart at ease went and 
remained at Thatta. During his government the ryots and all 
the other people of Sind were relieved from ihieves and disturbers 
of the peace , all were happy and contented. By chance it one 
day came into his mmd that it was not proper for him to be 
always merely sitting on the throne, that it was better to spend 
some time m the shikdrgdhs, the jungles, and plains, which had 
become green from ram, and where the animals were grazmg 
happily. After this, havmg collected many men, he marched 
against the Buluchis, the Sodhas, and the Jharejas. On reaching 
their borders, Ban Mai Sodha, Bam Bd£ Jhareja, and Mibxan 
Buluch, being mtroduced by the Amirs and other men of weight, 
came and made great ofEermgs. Khaflf, presenting them with 
handsome presents in return, made them very happy. He then 
gave them their dismissal. 

“ He proposed returning to Thatta the foflowmg morning, but 
at that time a Buluch came complammg that the thieves of the 
tribe of Samma had plundered his tnbe, taking everything they 
possessed On hearing this Khafif was much astonished, and at 
the instant mountmg with those who were vnth him he started 
and quickly came agamst this tnbe. He took all the property 
which had been robbed from the Buluchis, and those men who 
had disobeyed orders and acted m this manner he punished writh 
seventy. His arrangements were such in all the coimtry under 
him, from Kachh to Nasrpur, that in the whole of that space no 
one during his reign disobeyed his orders ; if they did so, he 
gave them to the sword When he found that there were none 
to give trouble, he was at ease and came to Thatta. In his time 
all the people, the soldiers, the Amirs, the ryots, etc , were very 
happy. He lived a long while at Thatta, till &om this world he 
journeyed to the next world. 

** After the death of Khafif, the people, the men of weight 
under government, and those out of employ, agreeing that it was 
proper, raised Dud&, the son of Umar, and grandson of Fitth^, to 
the throne of the saltanat in his place. When all the affairs of 
the State were firm in his hands, Singh&r, a zamind&r, came to 
pay his yearly taxes. He became acquainted with DudUL This 
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had lasted some time, when one day he spoke of Kachh in the 
following terms, in his presence, saying that he had heard that 
the Samma tnbe had determined to come to Thatta to take it, 
and that he should be prepared for this. On hecning this, Dudd, 
collecting forces out of number, marched to Kachh, and he 
severely twisted the ears of those people. Then a man of the 
Samma tnbe named Lakha came as ambassador, bnnging presents, 
and a Kachhi horse, makmg offermg of these, and asking pardon 
for their sms Dudd, with great kindness, gave him presents 
in money, a horse, and a khil’at, allowing him then to depart 
From thence, with heart at rest, he came to Than, where he 
spent a long time. All the people and ryots were so completely 
under his hands, that without orders from him tliey did nothing 
When at Than, Kiin Mai Sodha came, and makmg his saldm, 
urged as a petition, that in the time of Khafif the Jat Buluchfs 
paid tnbute, but that now it seemed that they, through ignorance, 
had taken their heads from out of the noose of submission He 
added, that having heard of this he made him (Diida) acquamted 
with it, and that it seemed advisable that a force should be put 
under him, which he would take against them, and thus, makmg 
them pay up their arrears of tnbute from the days of Khafif to 
the present time, he would brmg it to him The roaison of his 
speakmg ip this way was, that formerly a feud existed between 
him (Ran Mai) and the Jharejas, when a fight had taken place 
between the parties, m which great numbers of Ran Mai’s men 
had been killed and wounded, so he told as above to Dudd to 
enable him to have his revenge upon them Duda being of a 
good he€u:t, gave him encouragement, keeping him near him 
He also sent to call the men of Jhareja. When his messengers 
got there, and told what Ran Mai had said, they came before 
them with their swords suspended from round their necks, 
makmg their ealdm, and declaring that they and all their families 
were the slaves of Duda, and if he ordered them all to be con- 
fined they would not ask the reason why. Then taking presents 
for Ddda they came to him in one week. The messengers who 
accompanied them having received good treatment at their hands, 
spoke in thmr favour. Duda said to Ran Mai, < These men 
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liaving great confidence, have sent only two of their tribe, and 
these have come to make their salam , you told me another 
story * Duda for some tune detained Ban Mai on the plea of its 
bemg the rainy season , but in Ban Mai’s breast that thorn 
pncked him, so one day with great earnestness he insisted upon 
being allowed to depart, when Dudd gave him leave, and he 
went to his tribe On getting there he became rebelhous 
Seeing this, Bam Bai Jhareja and Mihrdn Buluch, quickly gomg 
to Duda, told him of this circumstance. It came into Dudd’s 
mind that probably these men were doing what Ban Mai had 
done , therefore he determined in the first place to send two 
men to Ban Mai, who, ascertaining all the facts, might come and 
tell him He despatched two men, at the time of whose arrival 
at the tribe Ban Mai was absent, he having gone to the jungle, 
to collect troops. His brethren did not pay the messengers any 
attention, speaking improperly before them Ban Mai heanng 
of the arrival of these, came and sat down with them in a 
friendly manner, but he shortly after spoke in an unbecoming 
way. When Duda’s men said it was not right to talk in that 
way, that he had better cease collecting men, and go to Dudd, 
when if ho had anything to complain of he might do so to him 
But however much they advised, it had no effect upon him , «o 
Duda’s people rising, left him, and returning told all the circum^ 
stances to Dudd. He, heanng of this, collected many troops, and 
went agamst this people Ban Mai, having also got together a 
large force, came out into the plam. The two parties met and 
fought for SIX hours, at which time the men of both sides stood 
resolute Many hswi fallen m that tune of either party Being 
exhausted, and night commg on, all the men sat down where 
they stood, spending the time m plannmg operations for the 
morrow In the morning the two forces recommenced fightmg 
when by chance an arrow struck Ban Mai m the throat, and his 
bfe went to hell. Great fear then took possession of his troops, 
because an army without a sarddr is like a man without a head ; 
so they turned their faces in the direction of flight, when Dudd’s 
men, pursmng them, slew great numbers, and plundered exten- 
sively. The force being put to flight, Bai Sing and Jag Mai 
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oaxne as ambassadors, bringing presents to Duda, and they 
obtained forgiveness of their faults. 

** Dud4 after this went to Nasrpur, the Zaminddra, chief men and 
kdzia of whioh place brought him presents, and Budii, accepting 
these, remained there some time, during which period S^ba, 
the son of Ban Mai Sodha, brought two iine Kachhf horses as 
an offermg and paid his respects to him. He declared that his 
brethren had induced Ban Mai to turn his heart from and become 
rebellious against him (Ddd&), so much so that these men were 
even now disobedient, and that if a force went from the Sarkdr 
and punished them they would not do so again, but would always 
bring presents. Dddd upon this left Nasipur and by forced 
marches came there, but after doing so he discovered that the 
brethren of Ban Mai and others would not agree to have S^ba 
as their aarddr, so he understood that it was on this account that 
he had brought him there. Dudd then summoned all the tribe, 
telling them to agree to have Sahiba as their chief with all their 
hearts. By this order they agreed to do so when Sahiba pre- 
sented Bs.20,00Q as nazrdnd. Duda marchmg thence came to 
Thatta, remaining there. From thence he travelled to that other 
world. 

On the death of Dudd his son Umar ^ with the aid of the 
nobles and other men of courage sat on the throne When 
his father’s countiy came into his hands he took to drinking 
wme, paying no attention to the country. On hearing this the 
Sammas, the Sodhas, the Jats and Buluchis left off obeying his 
orders, becoming rebellious. When MuUa Hdmid heard of this 
he told Umar of it, who collecting a large force went towards 
Kachh. On his approach the Sammas having collected many 
men, went out into the plain to meet him. There was fighting 
in which the men of Samma were the strongest. Seeing this, and 
that his affairs would be rumed, MuUi Hamid called the aarddra, 
to whom he gave presents, saying, ^'Thatta is far distant, money 
is scarce, if you fight well and defeat the enemy, much property 
will come into our possession, whidi will be enough to enable 
us to return to Thatta.” Hearing this the q>irits of his force 
' [Hub name ib always spelt with nC* m this extract ] 
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were raised, and making an attack on the enemy they defeated 
them, when much plunder of every kind came into their hands. 
After this the men of Samma bringing Eajd Jaganndth Sodha 
(who hadqiutted his brethren in anger and had come to Kachh), 
as their mediator, came to Umar, making their saldm and bring- 
ing presents. Umar retummg from thence quickly went against 
the Sodhas, Jats, and Buluchis ; all of whom fearmg the con- 
sequences, made their saldm. He then with confidence in his 
heart went to Thari, where he died. 

At this time his son Dudd was small ; therefore the men of 
consequence put Chanar, ihe son of Umar’s brother, in his 
place. Chanar went out to mc^e his arrangements in his 
country. Havmg done this and placed the troublesome on the 
edge of the sword, his heart bemg at ease he sat down. At that 
time Dudd attamed puberty, so Chanar wished, by some strata- 
gem, to get him into his hands and to confine him. But hearing 
of this Buda turned his face towards Ghazni, and crossmg the 
river he came to a place Darydcha Nari Sang, close under Fath- 
pur, where he saw a man coming along with a bundle of sticks 
Ibr hukka snakes, on his head As this man drew near all his 
entrails became visible to Buda. At this he was much astonished , 
so callmg the man to him, he lifted the bundle of pipes off his 
head, when nothmg of the kind was to be seen. So being 
greatly amazed he put the bundle on the man’s head agam, when 
he beheld as before. He then knew that there must be some 
device in these sticks, and he purchased them, giving the man 
some money for them. Then sitting down at the river’s edge, 
he put the sticks one by one into the water. All went down 
with the stream , but one from amongst them went upwards 
against it. So takmg this one, he divided it at aU the knots ; 
he then put each knot into the water. All of them went down 
the stream, except one, in which the device was, and this one 
went up against the current. So takmg this one he kept it, and 
went to Ghazni. At that time the kmg of that place, Sultan 
Maudud Sh4h, was ill from severe sickness, which was without 
cure. So on his arrival there, Buda gave out that he was a 
doctor. Historians write that Sultan Maudud’s sickness was 
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caused in this manner. One day he went to see a shikdrgdh 
under some hills, when by chance an animal started from before 
him. It was then the custom that whoever an ammal started m 
front of he alone pursued it So in accordance with this custom, 
the Sultan rode after this ammal alone for a long distance, but 
did not kill it From this exertion great thirst and hunger came 
iqion him , so searching about he found a stream of water near 
the foot of the hills Having no cup or basm with him, bemg 
helpless, he put his mouth mto the water and drank, when m 
doing so he swallowed two small young snakes, which went 
down mto and remained m his stomach In two years these had 
grown large, and began causing him much pam All the doctors 
of the country had physicked him, but none of them could make 
him well. The Sult£n was approaching to death, when at that 
time Dud4 arrived, saymg, he was a doctor, and that he had come 
from Sind to cure the king with his physic The royal physi- 
cians hearmg this, laughed, saying, ‘What wisdom has this 
Smdian, that he should say he was able to give medicine to the 
king?’ One of the attendants told the king of the arrival of 
this Smdian, and how the royal doctors laughed at him The 
Sultan hearing of this, called and received him with distmcbon, 
saymg, he had suffered from this sickness for a long time, that 
many doctors had given him medicine, but all without effect but 
now that he (the Smdian) had come, he was m hopes that he 
might get well by his physic Then Duda, stripping the Sultan, 
placed that stick on his head, when he saw that two snakes were 
m his stomach Then removmg the stick, he told the Sultdn 
he understood what was the matter with him, and that it was a 
very bad disease. He added that if the Sultan would give hmri a 
written document to the effect that if he died while under his 
care no blame should attach to him, that he would give hmn 
medicine The Sultdn at once wrote such a document, and 
puttmg his seal to it, gave it to Duda. Then Dud^ did not give 
the Sultdn anything to eat for two days On the third day, 
tying up his eyes, he placed the stick on his head, and having 
got two small fine iron hooks he tied a silken line to them, and 
wrappmg them up m bread, he gave one to the Sultdn, who, 
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having swallowed it, he (Duda) saw a snake take it When he 
saw that it was well in the mouth of one of the snakes, he pulled 
it up and brought it out Then again he did the same, and in 
like manner he took the other from out of the royal stomach 
In about an hour the Sultan felt much relieved, so untying his 
eyes, Duda showed him the two snakes, when bemg very happy 
the Sultan said, ‘Ask fiom me what you wish’ Then Dud^ 
said, ‘ I am a chief, but by his superior strength Chanar has 
taken away my father’s country, and on this account I have 
come here K the king will give me a force, I will take my 
revenge on him ’ On hearing this the Sultan gave orders to 
collect a force, and when it was ready he gave it to him When 
this army approached Thatta, being unable to meet it, Chanar sat 
down in the fort, which bemg surrounded on all sides by the 
royal troops, they took into their hands the implements for 
breakmg down forts, and fightmg commenced. For twelve days 
they fought together in this manner, after which the wind of 
victory struck the standards of the royal troops, and Chanar and 
many of his men were given to the sword Those who escaped 
the sword ran away and dispersed By teikmg this fort much 
wealth and property fell mto the hands of those people. 

“ When Duda, the son of Umar, sat on the throne of his 
father, this force returned to Ghazni He reigned many years 
with strength and wisdom Afterwards, by this order, ‘ Every 
life will drink the sherbet of death,’ Duda drank the sherbet of 
mortality at the hands of the cup-bearer of Death He took the 
apparatus of his life to the living woild ” 

[End of the interpolated passages,'] 

After him a person named Armil ascended the throne He was a 
tyrant and an oppressor, and tlie people, disgusted with his violence, 
resolved to dethrone and slay him. Some men of the tnbe of 
Samma had previously come from Kachh and had settled m Smd, 
where they formed alliances with the people of the country. In 
this tnbe there was a man named Unar distmguished for intelligence. 
The chief men of the country brought him secretly mto the city, and 
in. the morning a party of them entered mto the house of Aimil, 
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slew him, and placed his head over the gate of the city. The 
assembled people then placed Unar on the throne. 

Jam TTnar^ son of Bahtniya, 

Jam Unar with the assent of the nobles thus became King, and 
the great body of the people supported him He led an expedition 
against Siwist^, then governed by Malik, the representative of the 
Turk kings.* Beaching the vicinity of Siwistan he drew up his 
army in battle array , Malik Batan also came out of the fort with 
his force, and the battle began. In the first contest Jam Unar was 
defeated, but his brothers came up to his assistance, and he renewed 
the fight. Malik Batan, in galloping his horse, was thrown to the 
ground, and Jdm Unar cut off his head. The fort of SiwisMn then 
fell into Unar’s power. Malik Firoz and ’All Shah Turk were at 
this time in the vicimfy of Bhakkar, and they wrote a letter to Jam 
Unar to the following effect. ^^This boldness is unbecommg, so 
now prepare to meet the royal army, and make a brave stand.” 
These words took effect upon him, and he proceeded to Thari * He 
then fell ill and died after reignmg three years and six months. 
Some writers relate that after Jam Unar returned from the conquest 
of Siwistdn, he was one night engaged drinking wine in a convivial 
party, when news was brought of a party of rebels having risen 
against him. He instantly sent against them G&ar, son of Tamfehf, 
who was his vakd. G^har was drunk when he encountered them 
and was made prisoner. The enemy held him captive, and Jdm 
Unar kept up his carouse without heeding the captivity of his officer. 
This rankled m the breast of Gdhar, and when he escaped, by a 
well-contrived stratagem, from the clutches of his captors, he 
turned away from J£m Unar and went to the fort of Bhakkar. 
There he had an interview with ’Ali Shdh Turk, who in conoert 
with Malik Firoz, raised a force and slew Jam Unar in the fort of 
Bahrdmpur. Malik Firoz was left in coimnond of the fort, and ’Ali 
Sh4h returned home. Three days afterwards J4m Unar’s followers 

1 [Morlcy has a note upon the vaned spelhng of this name, hut Sir H £lliot*s MS 
specifies how the name is pointed, making it ** Unar,** which is the spelling most 
generally accepted.] 

* JU^ jl] * in ^ 
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managed by craft and stratagem to kill both G^diar son of Tam^chf 
and Malik Firoz, 

Jdm Jiina son of Bdhimya. 

Afh r the death of Jam Unar, J una, of the tribe of Samma, received 
the title of Jam. He conceived the design of subduing all Sind 
Showing great kindness and attention to his brethren and other 
relatives, he appointed them to farther his designs upon the country 
These men crossed (the nver) at the village of Talahti, and began 
to kill the people and lay waste the villages and towns of Bhakkar 
Two or three desperate fights ensued between the Sammas and the 
chiefs of Bhakkar, but as the Turks were unable to withstand the 
Sammas they withdrew from the fort of Bhakkar and retired to I/ch 
When Jam Juna heard of their retreat, he proceeded to Bhakkar, 
and for some years reigned supreme over Smd But at length 
Sultdn ’Alau-d din appointed his brother, Ulugh Khan to the district 
of Multan Ulugh Khan then sent Taj Kafun and Tatar Khan to 
oppose Jam Juna in Smd, but before their arrival the Jam died of 
qumsey He had reigned thirteen years The forces of ’Alau-d din 
took possession of the Bhakkar and then directed their efforts against 
Siwistan. 

Jdm Tamdchi (and Jdm Khatru-d din). 

This prmce ascended his hereditary throne with the assent of the 
nobles. The army of ’Alau-d dm after some fighting, took him 
prisoner, and earned him with his family prisoners to Delili There 
he had children.^ But the Samma tnbe brought them to Thori, and 
keepmg them pnsoners took the business of government into their 
own hands, and exerted themselves in cariynng on the affairs of the 
State After the lapse of some time and the death of Jam Tamachi, 
his son Malik Khairu-d din, who, m mfancy, had gone to Dehh with 
his father, returned to Smd and assumed the government. Shortly 
afterwards, Sultdn Muhammad Shdh proceeded to Guzerat by way 
of Smd, and summoned Jdm Khairu-d din to his presence But 

1 [There appears to be some confusion here MS A, says, \a^\ ^ j \j^ ^ 

iXJtXii, ^ omits the word ord, but agrees in other respects Malet's translation says, 

where he remained m confinement ’V The copyists have perhaps confounded the 
words faf'zunduny children, and zmdan, pnson ] 


TOL. X. 
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the Jam bad endured the hardebips of prison, and resolutely refused 
to comply. Sultdn Muhammad Shah, Son of Tughlik Shah, died m 
the neighbourhood of Bhakkar. After his death, Sultan Firoz Shdh 
succeeded under the will of the late king, and by hereditary right.' 
He departed from Sm, a dependency of Siwist^n, for his capital, Dehli , 
and J^Khairu-d din, after following him some stages from that place, 
turned back The Sultan kept this fact m mind After the depar- 
ture of the Sultan, Khairu-d dfn exerted himself in administering 
justice and in improving the condition of the people The following 
story 18 told of one of the remarkable incidents in the life of this 
benevolent pnnce. One day he went out for exercise with a party 
of attendants and servants, and by chance discovered a quantity of 
human bones in a hole He drew rem, and looking at those decay- 
ing relics, asked his followers if they knew what the bones told him. 
On their hangmg their heads and keeping silence, ho said, These 
are the remains of injured men, and they cry for justice ” He im- 
mediately directed his attention to an investigation of the facts So 
he called to his presence an old man to whom the land belonged, 
and questioned him about the bones The old man said, ‘‘Seven 
years ago, a caravan which had come from Guzerat, was plimdered 
and the travellers killed by such and such a tnbe, who still hold 
a good deal of the spoil ” As soon as he heard this the Jam diiected 
the property to be gathered together , and when this was done he 
sent it to the ruler of Guzerat requesting that it might be distributed 
among the heirs of the slam. He then inflicted pumshment on the 
murderers Some years after this he died 

Jam Bdbaniya, 

Jam Bdbaniya succeeded after the death of his father, and as- 
cended the throne with the assent of the nobles and chiefs At this 
time Sultan Ffroz Shah havmg set his mmd at rest about Hindustan 
and Guzerat, turned his attention to the conquest of Sind Jim 
Babaniya drew up his forces to resist him, but when the Sultin had 
been m the country three months, inundation, adverse wmds, and 
swarms of mosqmtos, compelled him, at the beginning of the rains, 
to retire to Pattan in Guzerat After the rams he returned to 

1 There is no mention of thi« m MS. B nor in Malet’s translation.] 
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Sind with a numerous army. A battle ensued, m which Jam 
Babaniya was taken prisoner, and the whole country of Smd became 
subject to Sultan Firoz. The Jam was earned off m the retmue ot 
the SultAn, and after remaining for some time in attendance, he 
became the object of the royal favour, a royal robe was given to him 
and he was reinstated in the government of Smd. There he reigned 
in peace for fifteen years and then departed this life 

Jam Tamdchi 

Succeeded to the throne on the death of his brother,' and earned on 
Ihe government. He was fond of ease and enjoyment, and passed 
his days in mdulgenoe and pleasure After reigning thirteen years 
he died of the plague 

Jam Saldhu~d din. 

After the death of J^ Tamachf, Saldhu-d din carried on the busi- 
ness of government. His first act was a rectification of the frontier, 
which had been encroached upon by refractory subjects He ac- 
cordmgly sent a force to pimish them, and after inflicting salutary 
chastisement, he marched against Kachh. Some obstinate fighting 
ensued, but in every encounter he was victorious, and he returned 
home in triumph with the spoils, to look after the affairs of his 
army and people He died after reigning eleven years and some 
months 

Jam Nizdmu-d din. 

Nizamu-d din succeeded his father Salahu-d dm, with the con- 
currence of the nobles. He released his uncles® Malik Sikandar, 
Karan, Bahdu-d din, and Amar, who were m oonfibaement for reasous 
of State policy, and sent each one to his district He then left the 
affairs of the kingdom m the hands of the officials, and gave himself 
up mght and day to pleasure and enjoyment. This neglect of his 
duty mduced his uncles to raise a force, and to enter the city with 
the mtention of seizmg him But he received information of this 
design, and left the city at midnight with some troops, and 
went off towards Guzerdt. Jh the mommg, when the fact be- 

' [MS A, sayi, lie *^8Uooeeded on the death of h» father, with the conaent of hu 
brother.”] * [jjVCfcft A. howeTer, say*, 
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came known, the uncles started m pursuit , but at this juncture, the 
chief men of the city, seeing the strife and commotion, brought forth 
Jam *Ali Sher from his concealment, and raised him to the throne. 
Jam Nizamu-d din died about this time, and his uncles turned back 
with shame and loss, and passed into the desert 

Jdm ^ All Sher. 

Jim ’All Sher mounted the throne with the consent of the great 
men and nobles, and opened wide the gates of justice and kindness. 
He was wise and brave, and he immediately devoted himself to the 
duties of government. The country of Smd was brought into a due 
state of order, all the people passed their days in security and ease 
under his rule After a tune he devoted himself more to pleasure, 
and he used to roam about in moonlight nights Sikandar, Karan, 
and Fath Khan, sons of Tamachi, who were living in sorry plight in 
the desert, became acquainted with Jam ’Alf Sher’s mode of recrea- 
tion. So they set forth, and travelling by night and hidmg 
themselves by day, they reached the outskirts of the city Here 
they won over a party of the people of the city On the night of 
Friday, the 13th day of the month, ’Alf Sher, according to his 
custom, went out with a party of companions and followers, and 
embarked in a boat for an excursion on the nver At midnight hg 
was about to return into his house, when a party of men with drawn 
swords made an attack on him The people who were with him 
strove without avail to divert them from their purpose, and the Jam 
was instantly despatched. The murderers then entered the palace, 
when a noise and outcry arose, and the fact became known The 
people assembled, but they perceived that matters were beyond their 
control, and accordingly they submitted Jam ’AJf Sher had reigned 
seven years. 

Jam Karan 

After the murder of Jam ’Alf Sher, the brethren assented to the 
elevation of Jam Karan. He was displeased with the nobles and 
great men of the city, and in his aversion to them he sought to 
take them prisoners, and then to slay some and confine the rest. 
On the very day that he ascended the throne, or the day after, he 
held a pubhc court, and summoned all men great and small to 
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attend. He addressed them in conciliatory terms Dinner was 
served, and after its conclusion he arose to retire to his chamber^ 
when a party of men, who had been employed for the purpose, met 
him at the door of his room and cut him in pieces Fath Khdn, son 
of Sikandar, had been the prime mover in this murder, and so, with 
the assent of the soldiers and people, he ascended the throne 

Jam Fath Khan. 

Jam Fath Khan, on his accession to the throne, confirmed all the 
rules and orders of government, and was very attentive and watch- 
ful over all affairs of State At that time Mfrza Pir Muhammad, 
grandson of Sahib-kiran Amfr Timur Gurgan, had been sent to 
Mult^ and had taken that town and the town of I7ch also He 
stayed there for awhile and many of his horses died The Mirzd’s 
soldiers were thus dismounted and m distress. When Timur heard 
of this, he sent 3000 horses from the royal stables for the service of 
the Mirza. Being thus remforced, he made an attack upon the 
people of Bhatti and Ahan,^ who had rebelled, and gave them and 
their families to the wmds of destruction He then sent a person 
to Bhakkar and summoned all the chief men to his presence The 
officers of the king of Dehli bemg unable to withstand him, fled by 
way of Jesalmir. One of the inhabitants of Bhakkar, Saiyid Abu-1 
L’ais by name, a man of piety and purity, hastened to meet the 
Mirzd, and offering his devotions to the Chief of the prophets, he 
besought his intercession m his midnight prayers. It is said that 
one mght the Chief of the prophets appeared to Mirza Pir Muham- 
mad in a dream and spoke to him of Saiyid Abu-1 L’ais, saying. 

This IS my son, show him honour and respect, and abstain from 
molesting him,” The Mirza awoke, and remained for eleven days 
in expectation of seeing the fnend of his dream The Sa^d then 
arrived while the Mirza was seated in his court with the nobles 
around him When his eye fell upon the Saiyid he recognized him, 
and arose to give him a proper reception. He embraced him and 
seated him by his side with great honour and leverence The nobles 
then made enquiry about the Saiyid, and the Mirza related to them 
his dream. On that day he gave the Saiyid a horse and some pre- 


1 Aman"' m ^ ] 
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Bents, and allowed him to depart. He also conferred upon him the 
pargma of Alor in in' dm After Timur had captured Dehli, Mirza 
Pir Muhammad departed thither. In the days of the succeeding 
kings of Dehli, Multan came under the authority of the Langdhs 
and the whole of Smd remained subject to its own kmgs Jdm 
Fath Khan was celebrated for his courage and generosity He 
reigned for fifteen years and some months up to the time of his 
death. 

Jam Tughhk, son of Sikandar. 

When Jam Fath Kh^ was on the bed of sickness, and saw his 
end approachmg, three da;y s before his decease he placed his brother 
Tughlik Shdh upon the throne, delivering over to him the rems of 
government, and givmg to him the title of Jam Tughlik Soon 
afterweirds Tughlik appointed his brothers governors of Siwistan and 
the fort of Bhakkar He spent most of his tune m hunting and 
exercise When the Buluchis raised disturbances m the neighbour- 
hood of Bhakkar, he led an army there and infiicted punishment on 
their chiefs He reigned twenty-eight years. 

Jam Stkandar. 

Jim Sikandar succeeded his father, but he was young m years ; 
and the rulers of Siwistan and Bhakkar, attending only to their own 
interests, refused obedience to him, and quarrelled with each other. 
J&m Sikandar left Thatta and proceeded towards Bhakkar , but 
when he reached Nasrpur, a person named Mubarak, who had been 
chamberlam m the time of Jam Tughlik, suddenly came into Thatta, 
and callmg himself Jam Mubdrak, seized upon the throne. But the 
people did not support him, and his authority lasted only three 
days , foi the nobles drove him out of the city, and sent for Sikandar 
When the news reached Sikandar he made terms with his opponents, 
and returned to Thatta. After a year and a-half he died. 

Jam ltdi Dan} 

On the sixth of Jumdda-1 awwal, m the year 858 A.H., (May 
1454 A.D ), Jam Bai Dan came forth. Durmg the reign of the 
Jim Tughlik he had lived in Kachh, and had formed connec- 

* [Tlie name appeara to be wntten optionally as or ^ ^ both MSS ] 
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tions with the people of that country. He had maintained a 
considerable body of tried men, to whom he paid great atten- 
tion, and to whom he used to give fine horses and other suitable 
presents These men looked upon him as a wise and superior 
man, and devoted themselves to him with great sincerity When 
he heard of the death of Sikandar, he proceeded with his entire 
force to Thatta, and there assemblmg the people, he addressed 
them to the effect, that ho had not come to take the kingdom, but 
that he wanted to secure the property of the Musulm^ns, and to 
accomplish their wishes. He did not consider himself worthy of 
the throne, but they should raise some fitting person to that dignity, 
when he would be the first to give him support. As they could 
find no one among them who had ability for the high office, they 
unanimously chose him and raised him to the throne In the course 
of one year and a-half he brought the whole of Smd under his rule 
from the sea to the village of Kdjariki and Kandharak,^ which are 
on the boundaries of Mathila and Ubawar. When he had reigned 
eight years and a half the idea of sovereignty entered the head of 
Jam Sanjar, one of his attendants. He mduced other of the attend- 
dants and followers to jom him in his plot , and one day when 
Rai Dan was drinking wine m private, poison was put into the 
bottle which a servant handed to him. Three days after drinking 
thereof he died * 

^ [So in MS B MS A gives the first name as Efijar,** and omits the second 
Malet’s translation reads ** Kajur MuUee and Khoondee *'] 

* [Both our MSS finish thMy hut Mulefa translation adds ths following — “ It is 
also wntten hy some that a man, a fakir^ one of judgment, ^who was considered in 
those days as a saint at Thatta, was in the habit of constantly coming to the Jfim, 
who always treated him with great respect, seating him on his own seat, and what- 
ever this fakir said the J&m agreed to it. One day, at an assembly, the wazirs and 
nobles said to the Jhm, Ask that fakir to whom you give so much honour what God 
IS like, and what is His description ? When the Jkm heard this, he placed it in his 
heart Four days afterwards, when the darwesh came to the assembly, the J km did 
not pay him the usual attention The fakir understood that there was something m 
this } The Jkm then asked him, What is God like, and what description does He 
bear ? The fakir replied, * The descnption of God is this, that three days hence He 
will destroy you by means of a horse, sixteen kos from this, and He will place Jkm 
Sanjar on your seat ’ The third day after this the Jfcm went to hunt, not beanng in 
mind what the fakir had said By chance he galloped his horse, when he fell, and 
his foot remaining in the stirrup, at the distance of sixteen kos from Thatta, his life 
was given to God 
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Jam Sanjar. 

Jam Sanjar was a handsome young man, and many persons being 
fascinated by his beauty, served him without stipend. It is related 
that before he came to tlio throne he was on friendly terms with an 
excellent darwesh One night Sanjar went to visit the darweah, 
and after the usual greetuig told him that he wished to become ruler 
of Thatta, even if it were for only eight days. The darvjeah 
replied, “ Thou shalt be kmg for eight years ” When Jam Kai Don 
died, the nobles agiecd m raismg Jam Sanjar to the throne, and 
in delivenng over to him the reins of government. Through the 
prayers of the darwesh he thus became king without any strife or 
opposition, and the people on every side submitted to his authority 
with wiUing obedience. In his reign Sind rose to a greater pitch of 
prosperity and splendour than it had ever attained before, and the 
soldiers and the people lived in great comfort and satisfaction He 
was a great patron of learned and pious men and of darweshea. 
Every Friday he dispensed large sums in chanty among the poor 
and needy, and settled pensions and stipends upon meritonous 
persons It is related that before his time the rulers of Smd used to 
pay their judicial officers badly When Sanjar became ruler, there 
was a kdzi m Bhakkar, who had been axipointed to the office by a 
former king, upon an insufficient salary Fmding himself under- 
paid, he used to exact something fi*om the suitors m his courts. 
When this reached the ears of Jam Sanjar he summoned the kdzi to 
his presence, and told him that lie had heard of his takmg money by 
force, both from plaintiffs and defendants He acknowledged it, 
and said he should hke to get somethmg from the witnesses also, 
but that they always went away before he had an opportunily. 
The Jam could not help smilmg at this, so the kdzi went on to say 
that he sat all day in his court while his children at home went 
without breakfast and supper. The Jdm made the Mzi some hand- 
some presents, and settled a suitable stipend upon him He further 
directed that proper salaries should be appomted for all offioers 
throughout the country, so that they might be able to maintain 
themselves in comfort. When he had reigned eight years he 
departed from this world of trouble. 
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Jam Nizdmu^d din^ ako called Jam Nanda. 

Niz£mii-d din succeeded Jam Sanjar on the 25th Eahfu-1 awwal, 
m the year 866 (December, 1461 ad.) All men — the learned and 
the good, the soldiers and the peasants — agreed in his elevation, so 
that he raised firmly the standard of sovereignty It is recorded 
that at the outset of his career he was a student, and spent much of 
his time m colleges and monasteries. He was modest and gentle, 
and had many excellent and pleasing qualities His life was pure 
and« religious to a high degree. It is impossible to enumerate all 
his^ virtues In the early part of his reign, he proceeded with a 
fo^ce to Bhakkar and staid there for a year engaged m suppressing 
Htjb highway robbers He stored the fort of Bhakkar with all kinds 
4i provisions, and appointed as governor one of his dependants, 
^Jilshad by name, who had served him while at college The 
frontiers were so well secured that travellers could pass along the 
roads in perfect safety. Having satisfied himself m respect of 
Bhakkar, at the end of a year he returned to Thatta. There he 
reigned supreme for forty-eight years, and durmg this period, learned 
men and pious men and fahkrs passed a happy time, and the soldiery 
and the peasantry were m easy circumstances. Jam Nizamu-d din 
was cotemporary with Sultan Husam Langah, the ruler of Multan. 
They were on the most friendly terms, and were m the constant 
habit of sending presents to each other. Jam Nizamu-d din used 
to visit his stables every week, and used to stroke the heads of his 
horses, and say to them, “My dear emd happy steeds, I have no 
desire to ride you, for within my four boundaries all the rulers are 
Musulmdns — do you also pray that I may not go out agamst any 
one without a lawful cause, and that no one may come up agamst 
me, lest the blood of innocent Musulmdns should be spilled, and 
I should stand abashed in the presence of God.” In his days 
Musulmdn disciplme was widely spread. Large congregations used 
to assemble m the mosques, for small and great used to resort thither 
to say their prayers, and were not satisfied with saymg them m 
private. If a person omitted to attend a service, he was very sorry 
for it afterwards, and would occupy himself two or three days m 
prayer for forgiveness. Towards the end of the reign of J^ 
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Niz&mii-d dfn, the army of Sh&h Beg came from KandahAr and 
attacked the yillages of Lakri, Chanduka and Smdfcha. The Jam 
sent a large force to repel this attack of the Moghals, and it adTanced 
as far as Dara-karfb, commonly known by the name of Jalugar. A 
battle ensued m which the brotiber of Shah Beg was slam, and 
his army defeated The remnant fled towards HandahAr, and no 
further attack was made upon Smd during the life of Nizamu-d din. 
The JAm spent much of his time m discoursmg and argumg upon 
matters of science with the learned men of the day MauldnA 
Jal6lu-d dfn Muhammad Dfwdni formed the project of leavmg Shirdz 
and gomg to Smd , so he sent Shamshu-d dfn and Mfi Mu’fn, two 
of his disciples, to Thatta, m order to get permission for taking up 
his residence there. The Jam accordingly allotted some suitable 
houses, and provided the means for his maintenance , he further 
supplied the messengers with money to pay the expences of the 
journey, but the MaulanA died before they returned. Mir Shamshu-d 
dfn and Mfr Mu’m were so well satisfied with the attention they 
had received, that they came back to Thatta and settled there 
Some time after this Jam Ni^zamu-d dfn died, and after his death 
all the aflairs of Sind fell mto disorder. 

Jam Flroz, 

Upon the death of Kizamu-d dfn, his son Jam Firoz was of tender 
age. So Jam Salahu-d dfn, one of the late Jam’s relatives and the 
son of Jam Sanjar’s daughter, advanced pretensions to the crown, 
but Darya Khan and Sarang Khan, the confidential slaves of 
Nizamu-d dm who were high m dignity and power, refused to sup- 
port him, and with the consent of the nobles and head men of Thatta 
they placed Jam Ffroz; on the throne in succession to his father. 
Salahu-d din finding that he could only succeed by fightmg, lost 
heart, and went to GuzerAt to lay his case before SultAn Muzaflar 
The Sultan had married a daughter of Salahu-d dfn’s imcle, and was 
consequently well inclmed towards him. JAm Ffroz gave way to 
the impulses of youth, and devoted himself to the pursuit of pleasure. 
He spent most of his time m the harem, but went out from time to 
time accompanied by slaves and jesters, who practised all sorts of 
tricks and buffoonery. The people of the Samma tnbe, and the 
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associates of the J&m treated the people of Hie city with Tiolence, 
and when Daryd Kh4n forbade them they treated him with scorn 
The Kh^n, therefore, retired to his jagir in the village of Kdhin. 
In those days Makhdum ’Abdu-TAziz Abhari and his two sons, 
Mauland AsiLu-d din and Mauland Muhammad, idl of them learned 
men, came to that village of Kah^ and spent some years there 
teaching and diffusmg knowledge. The cause of their coming from 
Hirdt was the rebellion of Shah Isma’fl m the year 918 a.h (1612 
A.i> ). The above-named Maulana was well read m all the sciences, 
and he had excellent books upon every branch of leammg He 
compiled a commentary on the Mishk^t (traditions) but did not 
complete it Some portions are still extant in the library of Masud' 
and passages are commonly wntten as marginal notes in books He 
died in this village of Kah^n, and his tomb there is still a place of 
pilgrimage Jam Firoz contmued to give himself up to pleasure and 
dissipation, and the nobles being on the verge of rum, a messenger 
was sent to Jam Sal4hu-d din to inform him how matters stood; 
that Firoz was generally drunk , that Daryd KMn, the great sup- 
porter of the government, had retired to Ksdidn, and that che moment 
was opportune for his returning immediately Salahu-d din showed 
the letter of the men of Thatta to Sultdn Muzaffar, and he sent him 
off with an army to that place. Makmg forced marches he soon 
arrived there, and crossing the nver entered the city. Jam Firoz’s 
followers were dismayed, and led him out of the city on the other 
side Saldhu-d din then ascended the throne He fined and 
punished the associates of Jam Firoz, and demanded their wealth 
The mother of Jim Firoz* took him to Dary4 Kh4n, at Kdhdn, 
where he asked forgiveness for his errors , and the Khlm remember- 
ing only old obligations, began to collect forces, and when the armies 
of Bhakkar and Siwist^ were assembled, they met under the 
banners of Jam Firoz. The Buluchis and other tribes also mustered 
Daryd Kh^ placed himself at the head of these forces, and marched 
against Sal&hu-d din. This pnnce wished to go out himself to the 
sangumary meetmg, but his wazir Haji deemed it advisable that the 

* [MS R and Malet*s translation agree that the Jhm was taken by his mother 
MS. A, howeyer, says that he took his mother to Dary& Kh&n.] 
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J£m should stay in the city while he led the war-elephants against 
the enemy , so the Jam stayed at home and the wazir went to the 
fray When the armies met, the fire of battle raged furiously, and 
many were slam on both sides, but at length the troops of Baryfi 
Khan were defeated and put to flight. Hdj{ wazfr then sat down 
to write a despatch to Salahu-d din informing him that victory had 
favoured his colours, and that he might deem himself secure Night 
came on and the vioaSr was unable to pursue the routed army, so it 
happened that his messenger fell into the hands of some of Dary^ 
Khan’s men As soon as Darya Khdn had read the letter he destroyed 
it, and substituted another in the name of H4ji wazir, to this effect 
— Tour army has been defeated, and the enemy is overpowering , 
you must leave Thatta with your family, and make no delay, — ^we 
will meet agam in the village of Chachgan.” As soon as this letter 
arrived, on the night of the 9th Kamzan, Saldhu-d din departed 
without breakmg his fast, and crossed the river. Defeat had indeed 
reached him He had reigned eight months. When he met his 
waztr, the latter reproached him for running away, and asked him 
why he had come there The false despatch was then produced, 
upon which the Haji exclaimed that he had not written it At 
length they discovered that it was the crafty work of Darya Khdn, 
and were sorely annoyed, — ^but 'when a mattcT is completed repentance 
IS useless Daryd Khan pursued them some stages He then 
brought back Jam Firoz and entered Thatta on the day of the ’Idu4 
JUr (at the close of the Eamzan) and going to the ’idgdh they offered 
up their prayers After this. Jam Firoz reigned securely for some 
years, until the end of the year 916* ah (1611 a.d,), when Shdh 
Beg Arghun invaded Sind. 

The battles which followed are described in their proper places 
I have never met with any written account of the history of the 
Sumras and Sammas, so I have composed this summary If any 
one is better acquainted with the subject, he should make additions 
to this. 

^ [So m both MSS, but Malet’s translation has <<926’* (1620 a.d.) which is 
correct.] 
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Book HI. 

The Wonders of Sitvi. 

O O « 0 o o o 

The fort of Siwf, which is situated on a small hill, is built of 
round stones, of a kind which is found wherever the earth is dug m 
that neighbourhood. 

In Kor-zamin and Chhatur, which are districts of Sfwi, cotton 
plants grow as large as trees, insomuch that men pick the cotton 
mounted On each cotton plant there are one or two hundred snakes, 
of a span long, so that men are obliged to brush them ojff with sticks 
and drive them away before they can pluck the boles If any one 
is bitten by a snake, they immediately open the wound with a razor 
and suck out the poison, otherwise death would supervene 

The little river which runs by Siwi rises apparently from a 
sulphureous source, and any one who dnnks the water of it falls 
sick Many men have died from that cause, but it does not affect 
the inhabitants who are accustomed to it Notwithstanding that 
the garrison was changed every year by Sultan Mahmud, most of 
the soldiers died from its bad effects, and only a few escaped In 
the time of Akbar, a flood came and purged the sources of the river 
from the sulphur, since which time the sickness has been less. 
This nver runs fifty kos beyond Siwi, coUectmg at Sarwdh, where 
it is used m irrigation, and the water which is not expended for that 
purpose flows mto the lake of Manchhur, which is near Siwistan 
On that lake also there are many snakes’, very long and thin, the 
bites of which few survive. The men in that neighbourhood wear 
long drawers to protect themselves against their bites. I myself, 
when I was there looking at the men irrigating their fields, saw 
several at every step my horse took As it was hot, I wished to 
dismount on the shore of the lake, but for fear of the snakes, I was 
compelled to do so at a distance on the plain beyond 

In the plain of Siwi there were formerly many forts and much 
cultivation, but all is now waste; the hot wind (simoom) blows 


^ Mdr ** The descnption seems perhaps more apphcable to l$4eh0s ] 
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there. Between Siw{, Dehra, and Easmur,^ there is a tract of land 
called B&rgto, which breeds horses not inferior to those of ’Ir&k. 
The young colts are made to walk upon gravel for a year, by which 
their hoofs become as hard as a stone, and there is no occasion to 
shoe them, for they can go unshod even amongst the hills. 

At Chhatur there is a tribe called Kaharf, so called &om the tree 
named Kahar, on which one of their ancestors mounted, and when 
struck with a whip, it moved on like a horse. 

Near Ganjdva, which is a district of Slw(, water springs from a 
hill, and covers a large extent of ground Fishes are found m it. 
Amongst the hills of Ganjava there is a lofty one from which hangs 
an iron cage, in which they say there is something placed, but it 
cannot be got at. If any one descends to it from above, by a rope, 
it moves away, and if they attempt to reach it from beneath, the 
summit rises to the stars, and the earth recedes 

The hills of Situr and the nver Abkashida run in a sort of semi- 
circle from Siwf to Ganjava • Between these places there is a waste, 
through which the road to Kandah4r runs. Its length jfrom the 
nver to Siwi is a hundred ko9, and its breadth sixty. In summer 
the hot wind blows over this track for four months. 

The Wonder % of Kandahdr. 

o o o o o 

At the hill called Sfbuda^ the rock was scarped, and a lofty arched 
recess called Peshtak was cut by order of the Emperor Bdbar. 
Eighty stone-masons were employed nine years in its completion. 
It is mdeed a very pleasant place, overlooking the waters of the 
Arghand, gardens and cultivated fields. In spnng many people 
resort there, but it is difficult to reach on account of its steep ascent. 
Within this recess are inscnbed the names of Bdbar Badshdh, and of 
hiB trusty adherents, Mirz4 Kdmran, Mirza ’Askari, and M{rz4 
Hind^l. As his majesty Humdyun had never visited the spot, his 
T>ftTnA was not included in that mscnption. Of all his dominions 

1 [Thif name is so written by Halet. One MS. wntes it Mastik,*' the other is 
ille^ble.] 

* [The MSS differ here and the meaning is somewhat doubtful] 

s [So in MS A. The other MS. has Sarmdir/’ and Malet ** Sfpdza."] 
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Kaaaidah&r was the only place mentioned.' When I visited the spot 
it came into my head that I would inscribe his name there, as well 
as that of his augiist son (Akbar) with their thousands of tributary 
cities and kingdoms, like Kandah^ and Kdbul. I therefore sent for 
some stone-cutters and engravers from Bhakkar, and had the names 
of these kmgs engraved, with those of their dependent cities and pro- 
vinces, from Bengal to Bandar L^harl, from Kabul and Ghazni to 
the Bekhin, without any omission It took nearly four years to com- 
plete this work, which mdeed excited great admiration Below 
the hills there is a cavern not far off It was from the other 
extremity of this, that Baba Hasan Abdal brought out the golden 
bnck. The distance between these two ends is seven or eight kos. 

On the same hill near Kandahar, mulhlisa is found, which is an 
antidote agamst snake bites and other poisons, and it is found no- 
where else in that country On that hill also there is a fire temple 
of a very ancient date. It is built of unbumt bncks, each two 
yards long and broad, and one span thick. The temple exists to 
this day, and has sustained no injury 

In Kandahar there used to be plague* and sickness every year, 
till Shah Tahmdsp directed Sultan Husain Mrrz^, governor of that 
province, to plant canes on the stream which flows near the town, 
and the water of which the people use for drinking. Smce that, the 
sickness has abated, but even now in some seasons plague and disease 
break out with great mtensity , blood bemg passed from the belly, 
nostrils, ears, and mouth. When I went there, m the reign of his 
late majesty, Akbar, to render assistance, it was at its height, and 
m the year 1007 h. (1698 a.d.) nearly two hundred soldiers died of 
this disease 

With the Hazai*a tribes near Kandahar, it is not the practice to 
wear coloured clothes such as white, red and black, o o o o 
nor IS there any trade in clothes and shoes of this kind. Among 
the samts buned near Kandahar may be mentioned o o o o 
Baba Hasan Abdal, a descendant of the Saiyids of Sabzawar. After a 
pilgrimage to the holy cities, he accompanied Mfrzd Shdh Bukh, son 

I [A negative seems to be required here If supplied, the sentence will read, 
Kandah&r was not even mentioned as forming part of his dominions.”] 

» [** fFabd ** , also used to designate Cholera ] 
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of Sahib-Kir&i (Tfmur) to Hindustan. On his return he spent some 
years m Langar Kandahar, and died there His tomb is on an 
elevated spot surrounded by villages, and overlooking the Arghanddb, 
and to it, as to a place of pilgrimage, men and women, little and 
big, low and high-bom, resort on Fridays in great crowds, so that 
the city is sometimes empty. It is certainly a charmmg retreat, 
and travellers say they have seen few spots to compare with it. 

Book IV. 

Account of the country of Sind passing into the hands of the 
officers of the Emperor Akbar after the death of Sultan MahmUd 
Khan. 

I have before related how Klsu Khdn came to Bhakkar on the 
12th Jumada-1 awwal 982 Hijri (August 1574) bringing with him 
an imperial farmdn, m which he was directed to divide Bhakkar 
equally between Muhib ’All Khdn and Mujahid Kh4n, and then to 
proceed to Thatta and make Muhammad Bakf Tarkhan prisoner 
At that time Mujahid Khan was in the country of Ganjdva, but 
when he heard of Kisu Khdn’s arrival at Bhakkar, he hastened to 
meet him there But before he arrived Kisu Kh6n sought to dear 
out the fort of Sakhar.^ Mujdiid KtAn’s men procrastinated, but 
Kfsu Kh^ disapproving of this, sent off a force to Sakhar. Wokfl 
Khdn who was the representative of Mujahid Khdn, fought upon 
the wall which Mujahid Khan had built round Sakhar, and several 
persons on both sides were killed, and more were wounded Three 
days after the fight, Mujahid Khan arrived and took away his men 
to Loharf. Sakhar then reverted entirely mto the power of KIsu 
Khan, but towards Lohari the pargana of Bhakkar was in the pos- 
session of Muhib ’All Kh4n and Mujahid Khan.’ The men who 
had assembled (to support them) -were broken-hearted. At this 
juncture, some of the Arghun people deserted them and came to 
Bhakkar, where K£su Khan had them put to death upon the malevo- 
lent suggestion of Shah Babd, son of Jan B&ba Turkh^n Kfsfi 

» [MS B says “Bhakkar"] 

* [So according to MS A , a whole lino is omitted from B by mistake of the 
copyist Malet says “ Muhib ’All and Muj&hid Khkn held Ron and Tiggai "] 
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Elhan was a severe harsh-tempered man, and one day Baijf Tawajf 
having been guilty of some fault, he had irons placed upon his feet 
in the presence of his court. 

Two modths afterwards, Mujdhid Khto went up against Thatta, 
leaving Muhib ’Ali Khdn in charge of their families. He halted for 
a few days at the town of Kanipur m order to outht his force Kish 
Ehdn, at the instigation of the men of Bhahkar, sent an army against 
Loharf. On Friday, the 2nd of Bamzan 982 a h (December 1674), 
having divided his army into two parts he crossed over the nver 
One division be directed by way of the gardens of the city towards 
Loharf, and the other he embarked in ghrdhs and boats and sent 
them firing and fighting towards Ihe shrme of Khwaja Khizr Muhib 
’Alf Khan’s men mounted and went towards the "id-gah Kfsu 
Khan’s followers arrived m their ghrdhs and set fire to Mujahid 
KhAn’s boats, and when the fiames rose high, the horsemen fell 
back and went towards their homes. At this time Kfsu Khan’s 
horsemen came up and threw rockets * into the city and set it on fire 
in several places. Muhib ’Alf Kh4n then mounted his horse and 
fled. The men of Bhakkar now entered the city and pillaged until 
evening, capturing the standard and kettle drum of Muhib ’Alf Khan 
which they bore off with them to the fort. When the intelligence 
reached Mujahid ’Alf Khan he returned by forced marches to Loharf, 
but he was greatly dispirited, and in consideration of the royal 
power he refrained from molesting Kfsu Khan * The latter estab- 
lished himself in the fort of Bhakkar and practiced great injustice 
When the Emperor Akbar became acquainted with these facts he 
placed the country under the charge of Tarsun Khan, and m the 
beginnmg of Muharram 983 a h. (April 1675) Muhammad Tahir 
Khan, son of Shah Muhammad Saifu-l Mulk, and Muhammad 
Kasim Khdn and Mfrza Muhammad Sultan arrived at the town 
of Loharf, and sent to Kisu Khan a copy of the farmdn con- 
ferring the jdgir of Bhakkar (on Tarsun Khan). Kfsu Khan was 
at first inclmed to resist and to set these men at defiance, but 
when the matter came to be talked over, he went to the chief of the 

^ ditsh ] 

> [The MSS differ slightly here, and the text is not dear, but the meaning appears 
to be as rendered.] 
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satytda, who sent some priests and a party of men to the three 
sarddrs to give them counsel. The aarddra detained them all, and 
desired them to write a true statement of affairs and send it to 
the Emperor The pnests begged to be excused, 6ut said they 
would write if both parties were present The sarddrs replied that 
Kisu Khdn’s agents were present, and that if the priests would 
write the truth in their presence, no further trouble would be given 
them. The pnests then entered upon the business. As soon as 
Kisu Khdn heard this he was alarmed, for he saw that matters were 
gomg wrong, and that the forthcoming memonal would be ruinous 
to him. He therefore sent to say that he would give up the fort 
and that they need not wnte The Kh^s sent word back that the 
memonal was wntten, and that they would keep it ready If he 
did not surrender the fort the letter should be sent to the Emperor 
— so Kisu KhAn having no other remedy, conducted the Kh^ns into 
the fort. 

An order had been issued by the Emperor that Kisu Khdn, m 
concert with the brethren of Tarsun Muhammad Khan, the saiytds, 
and the chief men, should make enquiry about the treasure, houses, 
and effects of Sultan Mahmud Khan, and send a detailed account 
thereof to the Court, In obedience to the Koyal orders, the people 
of Sultin Mahmud’s harem were sent to the presence, and his chief 
wife, sister of Jahan Khan, was sent to Lahore. At the same time, 
Khwdja Sarai, Kai Smgh Earbarx, and Banwdli Das Navisinda 
arrived for the purpose of settling the afimrs of the treasure and 
of the people of the harem of Sultan Mahmud. Having afterwards 
looked into the matter of the treasure at Lohari, they proposed to 
return by way of Nagor in the beginnmg of Eajab of the year above- 
named. 

When Tarsun Muhammad Khin received permission to depart 
from the Court, some of the nobles objected that it was impolitic to 
place the children of Saifu-l Mulk on the holders of the country, so 
he was appointed governor of Agra and a change was made in 
respect of Bhakkar, for Banwdli Das was sent there to take charge 
of the revenues and general affairs Afterwards, for better security, 
Mir Saiyid Muhammad was dignified with the office of Mfr-t *adl 
(Chief Justice), with a mansdb of 1000, and appointed governor of 
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Bhakkar. On the 11th of Bamzdn of the year aboTe-mentioned, 
he arrived at Bhakkar, and the ministers of religion and the 
chief men waited upon him to show due honour and respect. He 
then gave 50,000 highas of land to the eaigtds, learned men and 
others m portions suited to the position of each one* The ministers 
of rehgion enjoyed a happy time during his administration. In 
the early part of his rule he sent a force against the Mankinjas. 
of the district of Gagn who were rebellious, and had opposed his 
officers. He acted oppressively towards the ryots in revenue 
matters, for he fixed by measurement a payment of five tnana per 
higha upon all lands alike, and the revenue officers, whom he ap- 
pointed, dealt harshly with the cultivators The troops of the 
Mir4 "adl arrived at a small fort between Gambaz and Bajran. The 
Mankfnjas showing no respect, shot arrows at them, and several 
of the soldiers were killed. There was a well in the fort into which 
the graceless wretches threw the bodies both of Musulmans and 
infidels, and filled it up with earth The Mkr-i ^adl was enraged at 
this, and sent for reinforcements from Siwf, to take vengeance 
After a short opposition, the Mankinjas left their home and took 
to flight. Saiyid Abu-1 Fazl, the Mir4 ^adVs son, who commanded 
the troops, pursued them for some distance, and then returned to 
Bhakkar. Some time after this the Mir-% ^adl fell ill, he lost much 
blood and his weakness increased till he died on the 8th of Sh’aban, 
984 A.H (October 1576) 

After his death, the Emperor appomted his son, Abu-1 Fazl, to 
succeed him in the government of Bhakkar In the following year 
Abu-1 Fazl seized and confined the head men of G%ri, and after- 
wards caused two or three of them to be trampled to death by 
elephants On the 9th of Zi’-l hijja 985 a.h. (Feb. 1578) I’timad 
Khan, an eunuch, and one of the emperor’s trusty servants, came as 
governor to Bhakkar He was a man of passionate temper and did 
not deal kmdly with the soldiers, peasants, or nobles. Some of the 
mmisters of religion were troubled by his conduct, and resolved to 
carry their complaints to the Emperor. The governor thereupon 
sent a person to them with excuses, but they would not be satisfied, 
and resolutely determined to proceed. When they reached the 
royal presence they stated their grievances against that cruel man. 
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The Emperor replied that if he had oppressed the people in the way 
represented, he would be killed And it turned out exactly as the 
royal tongue predicted, after this manner. He was an habitual 
jester and scoffer, and would utter vile and filthy expressions before 
good men , he also dealt ni^ardly with the troops , so on the 10th 
Eabf’u-I awwal 986 a.h. (May, 1578) a party of soldiers conspired 
and slew him in his hall of audience. 

After the death of I’timad Khan the Emperor granted the country 
of Bhakkar in jdgtr to Fath Khan Bahadur, Eaja Parmdnand and 
Kaja Todar MaL* In the month of Eajab of the same year, the 
Khan and the other two grantees came to Bhakkar and took posses- 
sion of their respective portions Two years afterwards Parman6Uid 
proceeded to the Court m obedience to orders. The Darijas after- 
wards quarrelled with his brother Madhu Das, and assembled m the 
town of Alor with hostile mtent Two or three fights followed, smd 
men were slam on both sides. At length some turbulent fellows 
jomed m the attack, so Fath Khan sent his own men to put them 
down. The insurgents were then beaten and dispersed Fath 
Khan then went to Court, where he was received with great favour. 
His mansah was mcreased, and the jdgir of Parmanand was assigned 
to him. Fath E^h^ was a simple-minded man, fond of money, who 
paid his thanks with his tongue, but he dealt kindly ^lih. the people 
and provided for their subsistence. He had a vahil named Shahab 
KhAn, a zamtnddr of Samana, an inexperienced man, who knew 
nothmg of business At the instigation of one Farid he attacked the 
people of Khin Nahar, and led a force against the fort of Kin-kot, 
which was m the hands of Ibrahim Nahar. A great battle followed, 
m which Fatih Khan’s fine men were slam Shahab Khan also fell 
with all his brothers. When mtelhgenco of this reached the 
Emperor, he mstantly resumed Fath Khan’s jdgtr and assigned it 
to NawwAb Muhammad Sadik KhAn together with the duty of 
capturing Thatta. He arrived at Bhakkar on Tuesday the 12th 
Babfu-l awwal 994 ^.h (Feb. 1586). The priests and others went 
out to meet him, and he received them all with honour and respect. 
For some time he stayed in Bhakkar settmg its affairs in order, but 
in Z£-l hijja of the same year, he marched agamst SiwistAn. Before 

^ [MS R. makes no mention of the last, and speaks of the two*’ grantees ] 
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going on this expedition he fought with the men of Mirzd Jani 
Beg, many of whom were killed The breeze of victoiy thus 
began to blow on the banners of Muhammad S^dik, He then pro- 
ceeded on his expedition Meanwhile Subhdn ’Al£ Arghun, who 
was m command of the enemy, had constructed a fort on the banks 
of the nver, and had furnished it with munitions of war. He had 
also collected many ghrdha and boats there. When Muhammad 
Sadik advanced, the Arghun came out in his gkrdhs and gave battle , 
but he was defeated and taken prisoner alive, and many of his men 
were killed and wounded Twelve ghrdbs also fell mto the hands 
of the victors. Greatly elated with these victories he laid siege to 
Siwistan His operations occupied some time, but he at length sunk 
a large mine which earned away the gate in front of the fort. In- 
structions had been given that no man was to enter the fort without 
orders, so when the smoke and dust cleared off, the besieged set to 
work, closing up the breach, and mamtaining a fire from their cannons 
and guns {top o tufang) The party on the top of the gateway which 
had been blown mto the air fell to the ground uninjured. Mfrzd Jam 
had now advanced with a force as far as Mihran, which is six 
kos from Sfwan In consequence of this, Muhammad Sadik raised 
the siege and went to oppose his progress When he came opposite 
the Lakki hills, the ghrdha of Mirza Jdni opened fire upon him 
They continued fightmg for several days, till an imperial fdrman 
arrived statmg that Mirzd Jani Beg had sent suitable tribute to the 
Court, and had made humble and dutiful submission. Muhammad 
Sddik therefore returned to Bhakkar, and after a short mterval he 
repaired to Court. One year afterward his jdgir was taken from 
him. In the two Jeharif harvests that passed while Muhammad 
Sadik held Bhakkar, locusts attacked the crops and famine ensued. 
Many men emigrated m various directions The Samijas and 
Buluchis plundered both sides of the nver and left nothing standing. 

At the end of Eabi’u-s sani, 996 a h (Feb. 1688), the jdg*r of 
Bhakkar was granted to Isma’il Khan, and his son Eahman Kuli Beg 
came to the place, lliis young nobleman was wise, and treated the 
people with great kindness and consideration, so that through his 
gentle management they betook themselves once more to cultivation, 
and by their efforts the wasted land agam became fruitful 
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When Isma’il Kulf Khan left Multan and went to the Court, the 
jdgir was taken from him and granted to Shiroya Sultin. In the 
begmmng of Muharram 997 a h. (Nov. 1588), he came to Bhsikkai 
He was addicted to wine, and left the management of his affaiis in 
the hands of his purchased slaves. Night and day he was engaged 
in not and debauchery, and but seldom sat in public court, or 
allowed any one to have access to him. The pensions and allow- 
ances to the fakirs were stopped. At one penod Shaikh Sangi 
received chaige of the revenue and State business, and for a time he 
visited the shops and took possession of their money Eind business ‘ 
He sent his son Muhammad Husain Beg to subdue Sfwi, but the 
Afghans assembled and fieicely opposed him. His advanced guard 
was composed of Buluchis* who fled at the first attack The main 
body was then assaulted. Many were slam and many taken pri- 
soners. The rest were broken and put to flight, but the weather 
was hot, and laige numbers died of thirst m the mirage Those who 
escaped alive were a long time before they recovered The wails 
occasioned by the violence and tyranny of Shiroya at length ascended 
to heaven, from whence the glad tidings of his removal came to the 
people of Bhakkar. They escaped from his malignity and once 
more lived m peace, for Muhammad Sddik Khan again received the 
jdgir. 

On the second of Eabfu-l awwal ^98 ah (December, 1589) 
Mirza Muhammad Zahid, son of Muhammad Sadik, came to Bhakkar. 
He treated the people with kmdness and poured the balm of justice 
upon hearts wounded by tyranny He was good-looking and good- 
natured, and he associated with learned and excellent men He 
restored the pensions and allowances m accordance with the grants 
made by his father, and put a stop to oppression Khwaja Muham- 
mad Ma’sum was Muhammad Sadik’s vaMl. He was a man of 
excellent quahties, and competent in all business The people were 
re-assured and went about their cultivation and building But a 
heavenly visitation fell upon the spring crop of that year ; notwath- 
standmg the care of the government, evil days ensued, and it was 

1 [A doubtful passage The two MSS. do not agree ] 

* [‘kioy 
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impossible to collect the taxes. A scarcity of food again occurred 
About this time His Majesty the Emperor had to make a public ex- 
ample. When the Royal Court was removed to Lahore, Mirza J^i 
Beg, in imitation of Mfrza Shah Husam, renounced his obedience, 
and pretended to independence. The Khan-i Khanan was accord- 
uigly sent to take Thatta and brmg the Buluchis under control. He 
reached the place m the month of Shaww41 of the year aforesaid, 
between the autumnal and vernal harvests, and proceeded to set all 
things in order. At that time, I, the author of this history, pro- 
ceeded from Ahmadabad in Guzerat to the Imperial Court. By 
good fortune my mother bad sent some little curiosities, which I 
presented to his Majesty Thereupon he enquired with great con- 
descension how many years I had been absent from my mother. I 
replied that it was twenty years He was graciously pleased to 
direct that I should go to visit my mother, and afterwards return to 
my duty He further oidered the grant of a jdgir to me There- 
upon, Muhammad Sadik came to my aid, and said that as I was 
going to Bhakkar, it would be very pleasant to have my jdgkr 
there. His Majesty said that Bhakkar had been granted m to 
the Nawwab Khan-i Khanan The latter was present at the time 
and said that if His Majesty pleased to make me a grant in Bhakkar 
he would assign it over to me, but if so he hoped to receive an 
equivalent elsewhere The Royal command was then given for a 
grant in Bhakkar, and the officials assigned to me the parganaa of 
Durbela, Gagrf and Chanduka After this was arranged. His Majesty 
in his great kindness and consideration gave me a boat and one of 
his own fur coats, and as he dismissed me he quoted the line — 

“ Sit not down, but travel, for it is very sweet 
On the 14th ^ Safar, 999 a.h (Nov., 1590), I reached Bhakkar, 
where the Khan-i Khanan had arrived before me The weather was 
hot and the river high, so he stayed some days there , but when the 
star Canopus appeared he dismissed me with Bahadur Kh4n, Mulla 
Mahmudf, and some others. We went to Sihwan, and the Khan-i 
Khdnan followed and overtook us there. The people of Sihw^n 
closed the gates of their fort The Khan-i Khanan then consulted 


' [12tlL in MS A] 
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with his nobles as to whether it was better to march against Mirza 
Jdni Beg in Thatta at once, or to stop and take Sihwan before pro- 
ceeding They all agreed that as Sihwdn was in the direct road, 
and their men and boats must pass that way, it was desirable to 
secure it before going further. Having so determmed, the nver 
was crossed, batteries (morcha) were raised, and we began to take 
measures for securing a passage over the nver ^ But intelligence 
came that Nawwab Jani Beg had left Thatta with a powerful force 
and was advancmg against us. So the siege was raised and our 
forces turned to oppose him Jdni Beg then threw up a sort of fort 
on the bank of the river at the village of Loharf above Nasrpur, 
and there strengthened his position When the Khto-i Kbdn^ 
came within about six kos from this fortified post Jaiii Beg sent 120 
armed ghrdbs and many boats under the command of Khusru Khan 
and other officers, and also two armies, one on each bank of the 
nver, to make a simultaneous attack on the camp of the Khan-i 
Khanan. To meet them our forces advanced a little on the bank 
of the nver, where we raised some sand- works covering five or six 
jaribs of groimd Muhammad Mukfm Khan Bakhshi, ’All Mard&n 
Khan, Murid Khan Sarmadi, and the wnter of this history, with 
several other noblemen, were appomted to that humble fortification.® 
Our instructions were, that when the ghrdbs came up they must 
necessarily pass in front of our fortified position, because just m 
front of it there was a large sand-bank from which they must cross 
over to reach our camp,* In fact, when Muhammad Mukim was sent 
there he was told that his business was to prevent any danger to the 
camp on that side. In the afternoon the ghrdbs came up, when 
they perceived that on one side there was water with a sandbank, 
and on the other side water with a fort, so they arrested their pro- 
gress, and guns from both sides announced the opemng of the fight. 
In the course of the night the Khan-i Khanan sent a party over to 
the opposite side. The force which Jani Beg had appomted for the 

^ [The text says The word jtirfy-dJ commonly 

means “ a ford ”] ^ ^ 
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purpose assaulted our gate, but it had been well secured, and their 
efforts were vain. In the morning, the ghrdhs came up in front of 
the camp The guns in our fortification were pomted too high, so 
that the balls passed over the ghrdhs and fell among our friends on 
the other side, kiUmg several of them The muzzles of the guns 
Were then depressed, so that the balls passed through the ghrdhs on 
our side of the nver, and then touching the water rose again and 
crushed eight or nine boats (hshti) killing a number of men.^ But 
they were prepared for this — for m each ghrdh there were carpenters 
who quickly repaired the damages. The fight was earned on and 
the firing continued in this way for that day On one side was the 
fort and army of the Khan-i Kh^an, on the other the sandbank, and 
the ghrdhs must pass between them against a strong current. The 
battle continued till after mid-day, and the enemy had many men 
killed by the guns They then saw that they could not pass the 
fort, and that they were losing many men, so they were compelled 
to retreat The Khan-i Khanan’s boats followed in pursuit and the 
army harassed them from the shore Khusru Khan acted judi- 
ciously keeping Ins own ghrdhs m the rear he sent others m pur- 
suit, and several of the enemy’s vessels with soldiers and Firmgf 
fightmg men on board fell mto his hands The royal ghrdh had 
accompanied the ghrdh of Khusru Kh^ and unfortunately some fire 
from the latter reached the magazme of the royal vessel, and all it 
contained was burnt Some of the crew escaped mto other vessels 
which happened to be near, but a large proportion was killed Still 
a great victory was won 

Next day we marched agamst the fort of Jani Beg in which he 
had fortified himself There were some little sand-hills (chihla^) 
around, and the place seemed difficult to take. When we tried to 
invest the place, the Khan-i Khdnan and his officers found the work 
impracticable. One night we made a general assault upon the place 
on every side, but it was too strong and we gamed nothing. It 
was then determmed by the Kh^-i Khdndn that he would pro- 

^ [The MSS differ, and the whole pajssage is not Tery intelligible ] 

* [This 18 the same word, vanously written, and In a 

preTious passage it has been rendered “ sand-bank ** It is perhaps allied to the 
llindU 8 t{uu chthldy mud *’] 
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ceed with a force to Sfliwan and take possession of the country of 
Thatta, — ^that another force should go to Badin and Fath-bagh, and 
that Sh^ Beg Khan should inarch to besiege Sh^-garh, a place that 
had been built by Shah Kasim Arghun The Khan-i Khanan accord- 
ingly proceeded to Thatta, another force went agamst Badin, Fath 
Kh^ and J un, and Sh£h Beg besieged Shah-garh. Saiyid Bahau-d 
din, the author, and several other attendants of the Khan-i Kh^an, 
went to Siwan, where many of the defenders were killed. When 
the garrison found that matters were going hard -with them they 
wiote to Jani Beg that unless he came to their aid, the place must 
be lost. Upon learning this the Mirza marched with great 
alacrity to Siwdn. "VMien he had reached a point about twenty 
kos from us, we received intelligence of his advance We held a 
council, and determmed to fight him , so we raised the siege and 
marched to oppose his advance. When the Khan-i Khandn heard 
this he sent Muhammad Khan Niy^i and some other of his ofiicers 
with remforcements for us. We were near the Lakki hills when they 
joined us, and our united force then amounted to 1200 horse Jani Beg 
was advancing through the hills with 10,000 horse, together with a 
numerous body of infantry and archers, and he had ghrdhs and 
cannon coming up the river. When he was six or seven Icos distant, 
our leaders perceived that if we remained where we were, we might 
be attacked on every side. Jani Beg might attack us from the hills, 
the ghrdhs from the nver, and the men of Sihwan from the rear, so 
that we should be in a critical position We therefore resolved to 
march on and meet him, and our forces were accordingly set m 
motion Jani Beg received mtelligence of our movement through 
his spies, but could not credit it, for he asked what our numbers 
could be, and what must be our presumption to venture on such a 
step. But the dust of our march then became visible to him, and 
he instantly proceeded to set his army m array. It was noon when 
the contending forces met. When our van-guard became engaged, 
some of the men took flight and fled. The enemy pursued, and 
coming up with our main body the battle became general. Three 
or four fierce charges were made, but at length the enemy were 
defeated. J&ii Beg stood his ground and fought desperately, but 
seeing that all was over, he also fled. The enemy lost many men in 
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killed and pnsoners. Jani Beg retreated to Unarpur,' twenty kos 
from the battle-field, where he raised a small fort and strengthened 
his position. We besieged the place, and after some days the 
Khan-i Khanan arrived m person The batteries were pushed for- 
ward, and fighting went on every day, in which many on both sides 
were killed Digging approaches to the fort, we reached the edge 
of the ditch, and raised there a mound of earth Jani Beg was then 
reduced to des2>air, and ofiered terms His proposal was to give 
over to ns thirty ghrdbs and the fort of Sihwan. He himself would 
return to Thatta but would meet us again afterwards. The Ehim-i 
Khanan consulted with his officers, and they all agreed that Jani 
Beg was reduced to extremities, and that no terms should be made 
with him — ^it was a mere question of a day or two — and if he were 
allowed to return to Thatta he would probably change his mind. 
The Khan-i Khandn observed that if we assaulted the fort, many 
men on both sides would be slam, and that the wives and families 
of the garrison would fall into our hands and might be treated with 
indignity, for these reasons he would accept the terms, and would 
further obtain a mansah of 6000 from the Emperor for Jani Beg. 
No doubt his decision was sound. The representatives of Jani Beg 
then came into our hues, the terms were settled, the ghrdhs were 
given up, a person was sent to Sihwan to secure the surrender of 
the fort, and Jani Beg himself set out for Thatta. The Khan-i 
Elhandn stayed in the village of Sami during the mundations, but m 
the winter he departed for Thatta. When we approached Eath-bdgh 
JanC Beg came forward to meet us, and there was an interview and 
friendly mtercourse between the two chiefs Leaving Jani Beg at 
this place the Khan-i Khanan proceeded to Thatta, and there he 
distributed among his officers and soldiers all the eftects (hasdt) he 
had with him. He next went to Ldhorf-bandar, where he gazed 
upon the sea {ddryde shor). When he departed from this pltKse he 
left Daulat Khan and Khwaja Mukim in charge. A royal mandate 
had arrived dircctmg him to bring Jani Beg to Court, — ^in conse- 
quence of this he started off, takmg Jdni Beg with him, and hastened 
by forced marches to the Imperial presence Every kmdness and 
consideration was bestowed upon Jani Beg through the friendly 
* [** Amarpur’* lu MS B ] 
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statements of the Kh&n-i Khdnan. The country of Thatta was 
graciously restored to him, and he was received into the royal ser- 
vice with a foanaab of 5000. Still further favour was shown him, 
and Khusru Khan was named to be his son-in-law. 

When His Majesty set out for the Dekhm,* intent upon the con- 
quest of Ahmadnagar and the fort of Kasim, on the 25th Bajab 
Mirza Jani Beg died of brain fever, and upon the solicitation of 
Nawwab Allan!, the country of Thatta was granted to Mfrzd Gh&zi 
Beg, son of the deceased Mirza. 

* [It 18 at thi 6 point in MS B that there comes in abruptly the passage iviliUiiig 
to D 6 da, upon which some remarks liave been made in page 21 d.J 
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TA'ErKH-I TA'Hmr. 


This work is named after the author, Mir Tahir Muhammad 
Nasydni, son of Saijad Hasan, of Thatta. The author, hib 
father^ and grandfather, were intimately acquainted with the 
affairs of the Arghdns and Tarkhans, and were dependants of 
the members of the former family. Tdhir Muhammad, indeed, 
dedicates his work to, and writes it at the instigation of, Shah 
Muhammad Beg ’Adil Khan, son of Sh^Lh B4g 'Adil Khan 
Arghun, governor of Kandah^. The Tuhfatvrl Jcirdm (p. 74), 
styles Shdh B6g a Tarkhan, not an Arghun, and states that it 
was to him that the Tdrikh^i Tdhtri was dedicated. 

The author, independent of what he says in his rambling pre- 
face of twenty pages, which is replete with the most fulsome adula- 
tion, gives us several incidental notices of himself and family in 
the course of his ivork.^ We learn that m 1015 h (1606 ad), 
when Kandahar was beleaguered by the Persians, he went to 
Thatta to complete his education, and that he was then twenty- 
five years old. He placed himself under Maul&na Ishak, a 
celebrated teacher, who was well instructed in Sufyism by an 
attentive perusal of Shaikh Sa^di, J dnii, Khdkdui, and Anwari. 

His maternal grandfather, ’Umar Shdh, and his son Daud 
Sehta, Chief of the Pargana of Durbela, afforded such effective 
aid to Hum&yiin, in his flight from Shir Sh&h, that the Emperor 
wrote a document expressive of his satisfaction, and of his deter- 
mination to reward their fidelity with a grant of their native 
district of Durbela, should he succeed in his enterprises and be 


1 See pages 63, 73, 86, 139, 167, 224, 228, of the MS. 
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restored to his throne. At the instigation of Mahmud Kh&n, 
the governor of Bhakkar, they were both put to death for this 
injudicious zeal ; one being sewn up in a hide and thrown into 
the river from the battlements of Bhakkar, the other flayed 
alive, and his skin sent, stufied with straw, to Mirzd Sh&h Hasan 
Arghiin. The family fled to Ahmaddbdd in Guzerdt. The 
document above alluded to was unfortunately destroyed, when 
Mirza J ani Beg ordered Thatta to be fired on the approach of 
the imperial army. The author, nevertheless, hoped to meet 
with his reward, should it ever be his good fortune to be pre- 
sented to the reigning Emperor Jahangir. In one part of his 
work he calls ’Umar Shah by the title of Jdm^ from which we 
may presume that he was a Samma. Daud, ^Umar'^s son, is also 
styled Sehta, and, from a passage in the Extracts, it will be seen 
that Jdm Sehta, one of the descendants of the Samma refugees, 
is spoken of as one of the Chiefs of Kach. 

Tahir Muhammad informs us that, notwithstanding all the 
enquines he made, he was not able to procure any work which 
dealt with the periods of history which he had undertaken to 
write There might, perhaps, have been some written in the 
Hindi character, but on that point he was ignorant. This is 
disingenuous, for his early history must be derived from some 
written source, though he does not choose to declare what it was. 
He quotes a poem by Mir Ma^sum Bhakkari, and is, perhaps, 
indebted to his prose also, but to no great extent, for in describ- 
ing the same events, our author is fuller, and his credulity induces 
him to indulge in strange anecdotes, which the other rejects. 
His later history, in which he is very copious, is denved not 
only from his father, who was himself an actor in some of the 
scenes which he describes, but firom other eye-witnesses, as well 
as his own observations. His residence seems to have been 
chiefly at Durbela, but we hear of his being, not only at Kanda- 
h&r and Thatta, as previously mentioned, but at Mult&n and 
Lahore; so that, for a Sindian, we may consider him what 
Froissart calls a well-travelled knight.” 
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The Tdrihh-i Tdhiri was completed m 1030 h. (1621 a.d.), in 
the fortieth year of the author's age. Its style is bad and confused, 
and occasionally ambitious. We are told that it is divided into 
ten chapters {tabka)^ but they are not numbered beyond the fourth, 
and only seven can be traced altogether. The first, consisting 
of sixteen pages, is devoted to the Siimra dynasty. The second, 
of ten pages, to the Samma dynasty. The third, of 30 pages, to 
the Arghuns. The fourth and all the others, comprising 172 
pages, to the Tarkhdns — so that it is evident that to them he 
directs his chief attention, bringing their aflaiis down to the 
latest period, when Muza Gh4zi Beg was poisoned at Kandahar, 
in 1021 H (1612 ad), and the power of the Tarkhans was brought 
to a close even as Jdgirdars — a title they were suffered to retain 
after their entire loss of mdependance under Mirza Jdni Beg. We 
have nothing on the subject of the Arab dominion in Sind, and 
the chapters upon the Sumras and Samma form no continuous 
narrative of their transactions. Even the later chapters are very 
deficient in dates, though there is no break m the history of the 
Arghuns and Taikhans. Where dates are inserted they are not 
always correct. 

Besides the present history, it would appear fiom one of the 
Extracts given below, that tlie author composed another work 
upon some of the Legends of Smd The name of Nasyani^” is 
not a patronymic, but, as we are informed in the Tuhfatu-l 
ktrdm (p. 192), a mere poetical designation, assumed by the 
author The same passage gives us also some information re- 
specting his descendants. 

This work is rare out of Smd, where it is procurable without 
much diflFiculty. The Amir of Khairpur and the Saiyids of 
Thatta have a copy. I have not met with it anywhere else in 
India, and I believe there is no copy in Europe Size, quarto 
(12 X 9 inches) containing 254 pages, each of 17 lines. 

^ Kasydni^ the forgetful ? or Nathydni^ which signifies the drunken, or, a seeker 
of news ? 
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Extbaotb. 

The Destruction of Alor. 

From the year of the Hijrf 700 (1300 ad), until 843 (1439 A.D.), 
that is to say, for a period of 143 years, the Hindu tribe of Sumra were 
the rulers of Smd , and that portion which is now flourishing was then 
a mere waste, owing to the soewcity of water in the Smd or Panj4b 
nver, which is known by the above name below Bhakkar ^ No water 
flowed towards those regions, and water is the very foundation of 
all prosperity. The capital of this people was the city of Muham- 
mad Tur, which is now depopulated and is mcluded in the par^ana of 
Dirak. Not I alone but many others have beheld these rums with as- 
tonishment. Numbers of the natives of that city, after its destruction, 
settled in the pargana of S^ura, which was peopled in the time of 
the Jams of Samma, and there they founded a village to which they 
also gave the name of Muhammad Tur In this village resided 
many great men and zaminddrs, disciples of the Shaikh of Shaikhs 
and defender of the world, Makhdum Shaikh Bah^u-d din (Zaka- 
r(ya) Mull4 Khalifa Smdi, so well known m Hind, who sprang from 
them and that village The cause of the rum of the above-named 
city, and of its dependencies, which had flourished between nine 
hundred and a thousand years, was as follows — ^Below the town of 
Alor flowed the river of the Panjab, which was indefinitely called 
by the three names of Hakra, Wdhmd, and Dahan, and by others — 
for its name changes at e'veiy village by which it flows After 
fertilizing the land, the nver pours its waters into the ocean. 
Dalu Rai governed the coimtry between the two above-mentioned 
cities (Muhammad Tur and Alor) He was a tyrtmt and an adul- 
terer : every night he possessed himself of a maiden From the 
merchants who brought their goods that way m boats fiom Hind to 
the port of Dewal,* he levied a toll of half their property , traders 
thus suffered incalculable injury At length, a certain merchant* 

' ^ ^5^ ik-ty] 

Appbndix upon Muhammad-Tur 

3 Captain McMnrdo places DaKi or DilKi R&i early in the second century of the 
Hijra — Journ ^ A 8 , Vol I p 28 

* The TuhfatuA ktram (p 3d), calls him Saifu-l-muldk, and says he was on hu 
way to Mecca, and that when he returned thence, he lived and died somewhere about 
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reached the place with a vast amoiint of goods, and was much 
astonished at this tyrant’s proceedings. When the customs’ officers 
perceived the valuable nature of his merchandise, and found him to 
be a traveller from distant parts, they resolved to exceed their 
usual demands The merchant had also with him a handmaiden, 
young, and beautiful as the full-moon. When the impious tyrant 
was informed of this, he determined, according to his odious habit, 
to get her into his possession The traveller, who was a 
wise and God-feanng man, said to himself that it was impos- 
sible to escape from the tyrant with honour and without 
distress, and hence it would be better to make some bold effort ; in 
which, by God’s help, he might succeed, and which would stand re- 
corded on the page of destmy until the day of judgment. He prayed 
for and obtained three day’s grace to forward the amount of duties 
along with his beautiful damsel. During this time he collected a 
number of skilful and expert artizans, men who excelled Farhad in 
piercing mountains, and could close a breach with a rampart like 
Alexander’s. To these men he gave whatever they desired, and 
rewarded their labour with gold, jewels, and stuffs. His intention 
was to erect a strong embankment above^ the town of Alor, and turn 
the course of the waters towards Bhakkar. Night after night these 
strong and able workmen laboured to dig a new channel and erect 
an embankment The river was thus turned from its old course 
and flowed towards Siwan and the Lakki Hills, with such force that 
the merchant was, by God’s mercy, quickly earned with his ships 
and goods far away beyond the oppressor’s reach. 'When the people 
of the tyrant’s country awoke in the morning, mstead of several 
fathoms of water, they found nothing but mud and muddy water 
All were amazed, and informed their master of the mode of the 
merchant’s escape, and of ihe mm that had come on the country. 
He ordered them to turn the river into its old channel, but they all 
replied that it could not be done now the water had flowed else- 

D^ra Gh&zf Kh&n and Sftpur It is added, that his handmaiden Jamil or Badi’u-1- 
Jam&l, bore him two sons, Ratta and Chhatta, whose tombs, with that of the father, 
stand near Ratta, which in olden times was a large city in Dalu R^d’8 temtory, of 
which the yestiges still remain 

* [The text says but this is an obrious blunder ] 
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where. The B&jd’s regret and repentance were all too late. ** When 
the evil is done^ oh fool 1 what avails ^our regret ? Stuff not cotton 
in your ears, but be alert — sleep not at the hour of action.” In 
short the scarcity of water soon caused the grass and the fields to 
wither, and death laid its grasp on men and cattle, but the tyrant 
paused not in his evil career, until his crimes destroyed both him- 
self and his people. 

Destruction of Brdhmandhdd. 

It is related by old historians that this Dalu Eai had a brother 
called Chhata^ Amrani, whom it had pleased Qod to dispose, from 
his youth upwards, to virtue Ami*anl often remonstrated with his 
brother against his evil ways, but without success , he, therefore, 
left his country and apphed himself to the study of the Kurdn. 
When, having learned the holy book by heart, he returned to his 
home, his fnends urged him much to marry ; but he was displeased 
with their wicked ways, and theiefore refused His relatives 
repudiated and derided him, exclaiming that he had turned Turk, 
that is to say, Musulman, and would next be going to Mecca to 
marry the daughter of some great man there. Amrtoi’s star was in 
the ascendant, and his heart inclined to God, so their taunts took 
effect on him, and he resolved to proceed to the Kaa’ba. When he 
reached the place of his destination, he beheld a woman standing 
with a loaf in her hand After he had looked at her several times 
the maiden perceived him and asked him what he sought in that 
town. He replied that by her means, he hoped to be able to read 
the Kur£n. She told him that the daughter of a certain venerable 
man was much better acquamted than herself with the holy book, 
and was m the habit of teaching many young girls, and that if he 
changed his dress and attended upon her with the girls, he might 
obtam the wish of his heart. Amrdnf answered that all would be 
accomplished through her kmdness. He made her a small present, 
and joined the scholars After a time he became again perfect 
in the Kurfo, when, one day, a woman came to see the teacher, who 

* {The word it here and m a few other places written Jhata^ bnt as frequently 
Chhata^ and this is nearer the Tuhfetu-l Eur&m, which has “ Chhoia ** It is proba- 
bly the Hindi word, and signifies that he was the younger brother ] 
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was also skilled in astrology. The visitor said : I have a young 
daughter whom I wish to marry to a certain person , pray see if the 
matoh will prove a happy one , for if not, I will wed my daughter 
elsewhere.” The fates were consulted, a favourable answer was 
returned, and the woman departed. Chhata who, in woman’s dis- 
guise, had been taught by the fair sage, without her knowing his 
sex, now said that, as she could ascertain other people’s destmy, 
he begged she would also consult the stars on her own account, and 
find out who should be her husband. “ This enquiry,” she replied, 
** will be very pleasing to me ; up to this moment I have never 
thought of what ooncems myself ” The fates were again consulted, 
and the answer which she delivered was “ a person called Chhata 
will come from Sind, and I shall be given unto him” Arnr^rn 
asked if the person had as yet left Smd, and proceeded towards 
Mecca or not. She answered, that he had arrived in the city. 
“Where is he?’^ “In this house,” was the reply, “and you are 
he.” Chhata left off questioning and began to read. 

The girl informed her mother of these events. The relatives gave 
their consent, and the two were united. Amr&if dwelt there some 
time, after which he returned to his own country to Pafn-wah 
where his brother ruled,^ Between Chhata and his wife Fatima, in 
their devotion to (Jod, nothing was concealed, and they looked upon 
each other with fond affection. One day Chhata’s brother sent him 
away on some business, with the intention of getting a look at his 
wife in his absence. This virtuous woman was m her bath, and 
there the wicked man saw her. At the same moment, Fatima and 
Chhata, who was far away, became cognizant of this fact. Chhata 
immediately returned, and, abandoning his relatives, left the country 
with his wife, and proclaimed that whoever remained in the city 
would ignominiously perish. The very night they left, destruction 
hovered over the oiiy, but was kept off by the watchmg of an old 
widow, who was spinnings The second night they were saved by 
the watchmg of Gunigir,* but on the third night, which was the 
time appointed for the destruction of those wicked people, the whole 

* Or, more probably, “ Bahmanwfi,*' in tbe Tuhfatu^l Ktrdm the place is named 
Bb&mbara, or Brahm&n&b&d. See note, supra, p 189 

* 1*^ ft® Tuhfatu^l Ktrdm 
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place was swallowed up by the earth, — ^men, buildings and all, — 
the only sign of them left was a minaret, which stands there to this 
day Chhata Amrani and his wife Fatima reached in safety the 
town of Siwistan, which is now known as Siwan. There he passed 
his days in prayer and worship. When he left this transitory 
dwelling-place to seek a wished-for and eternal home beyond the 
chambers of death, as durmg his life-time, he had performed 
miracles, and his prayeis had been granted, so was it still after his 
decease. Whoever appioached his shrine obtained the wish of his 
heart. His tomb is to be found in the city of Siwdn , many people 
flock to it on Fridays, and place full behef in its powers. 

The Dynasty of Siimra. 

Be it known to wise and intelligent men who can solve knotty 
points, that the history of this ignorant Hindu tnbe has been related 
by old chroniclers as follows — “Eveiy man of them considered 
himself a chief and leader, but ’CJmai Sumra was their ruler It is 
not known over how long a peiiod his reign extended but m all 
his years this chieftain, imworthy of his sacred name,^ practiced 
unworthy acts He was m the habit of laying violent hands on the 
females of his subjects Among other married women he seized a 
beautiful woman named Mariii, who belonged to the tnbe of the 
Maruis,* who resided near the foits of ’Umar-kot. She had been 
betrothed to a person named Phog,’ but was, by her parents, when 
her beauty had developed itselt, united to another of her relatives. 
Phog laid a complaint before ’Umar, — ‘‘ I have given up all hope,” 
said he, ‘‘of obtammg her, but she is well fitted for your own 
harem. If you could but once see her, you would never wish to part 
from her again ” This speech of that dweller in the desert induced 
the chieftain to change his dress, and to mount an active camel,* 
fleet as the wmd, on which he repaired to the woman’s residence. 
He was captivated at first sight, and remained thare some day*. At 

1 Alluding of courae to the Khalif ’Umar. 

3 Wanderers of the desert. 

* [The text has “ Nababdk,” but Sir H Elliot has substituted “ Phog” 

m the translation His authority for this change is not cited.] 

^ [Tha text has but immediately afterwards the animal is called^n^^^ 
so that a carnal, not a horse, must be intended by the word ] 
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length, finding an opportunity, he placed the woman on his own 
camel, and returned to the seat of his government But all praise 
to the virtue and chastity of Marui, for though gold and jewels, 
robes and apparel were offered her, and though she was made to 
taste of severity and anger, nothing could induce her to listen to his 
proposals. ‘‘In what creed,” said she, “is it considered lawful 
that we should, for the sake of a little bnef authority and worldly 
nches, which avail us not when all ib over, put aside the duty 
owing to a husband, and thus at last, heap infamy on our heads 
The tenderness of her language took effect on the abductor for a 
year he detained her and beheld her fidelity He then sent for her 
husband and returned her to him, with as much gold and jewels as 
he could give, and told him of his wife’s chastity Doubt, however, 
remained m the husband’s mind , he kept aloof from her, and con- 
stantly addressed reproaches to her ’ Umar was one day informed 
of this conduct, of the doubts which the husband retained of Manii’s 
chastity, and the disgrace which was thus reflected on himself An 
army was ordered to attack and plunder the tribe, but they fled on 
receipt of the news When the fact became known, he (’Umai) said 
t( Yfhy does the husband of this chaste woman seek to distress her, 
and in suspicion of a wrong which has not been committed, why 
does he injure both hei and his ruler, causing a personal and general 
scandal — instigating all this disturbance ” That paragon of fidelity, 
comforted the women of her family, and, strong in her own virtue, 
went to ’Umar and spoke as follows “You are the lord of this 
country If before this you had not conceived such designs, you 
would not have entailed such disgrace on yourself and on me , but, 
you have kept a mad’s wife confined for a twelvemonth m your 
own house, and after exposing her to suspicion, have sent her away. 
What wonder is there then that people, who know not right from 
wrong, should entertain doubts, and what wonder if her husband kill 
her thiough jealousy. Tlie redress were worse than the fault itself, 
should you punish the oppressed family Consider your own errors, 
be just, and say at whose door lies the blame ” This was said with 
so much earnestness that it took effect ’Umar, ashamed of his mis- 
deeds, recalled his army, and caused the husband to be brought to 
hiB presence, when he sought by an oath, according to the Hindu 
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custom, to remove all doubt from bis mind. But tbat pattern of 
excellenoe anticipated him, and urged tbat sbe was tbe proper 
person to take tbe oatb, fox tbus tbe foul stain would be washed 
away from berself and from ber whole family. So it was settled 
tbat a fire should be kmdled and an iron heated therein. As soon 
as tbe fire burned and fiames like lightning issued from tbe iron, tbe 
woman reused it, and came out pure from tbe trial, and m tbe eyes 
of tbe Hindus all stam on ber honour was removed. Tbe thought 
now entered ’Umar’s mind tbat it was not easy to clear himself of the 
guilt of tbe abduchom God is just , mjustice pleasetb bun not, and 
never has be, nor will bo ever, disgrace any but the guilty. This 
cruel obstinate husband, thought be, has abased me m tbe eyes of 
tbe world, is it not better tbat I should pass through tbe fiery 
ordeal and truth be brought to the bgbt of day I He did as resolved. 
Glory to God who maketb truth to triumph I Not a hair of bis 
bead or a thread of his garments was singed, and be issued scatbless 
from tbe raging flames — ^wbicb consume abke friend and foe. ’Umar 
and tbe relatives of the virtuous wife, whom idle talkers bad calum* 
mated and reviled, were now raised in public opmion , tbe doubts, 
which day and night bad tormented tbe husband, vanished, and bis 
unkind treatment ceased.^ 

Account of this event m related in the presence of the Emperor 

Akhar. 

When tbe powerful Nawab Mirzd Kban-i Kbdn&n bad made him* 
self master of Tatta, be summoned to bis presence tbe great men of 
the country, and amongst others selected tbe most noble of them, 
Mirza Jani Beg Tarkhan, ’Anz of tbe Tarkbania, to be presented at 
tbe court of his majesty, and be proceeded thither with a party of 
Smdi friends. At an interview the conversation happened to turn 
upon Mdruf, which induced the Emperor to enquire of Jdni Beg the 
particulars of this story. Tbe latter replied tbat be bad with bipi 
a poet named Muk(m, conversant with both Persian and Sindi, 
who was well acquamted with the whole story, and whom he would 
send for if penmtted to do so. Mirzd Jdni Beg himself was per- 

^ This popular legend is given in a different form by Lt. Burton, from the metnoal 
version current m the eoutttry,->i9tndA, pp. 107-118. 
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fectly informed of all the drcamstanoes, but he wished to bring the 
poet to the nokoe of his majesty. The bard was introduced, but he 
knew so little of the case, that, contrary to the fact, he said the 
heroine had a child by that tyrant, misnamed ’Umar.^ His Highness 
was much displeased at this misrepresentation, and the bard with- 
drew crestfallen. Jam Beg then related the story correctly, and some 
of the auditors repeated verses m the Smdi language in praise of the 
Mdrdi. The late Mir Saiyid Ma’sum Bhakkarf, of blessed memory, has 
recorded in verse the story of Sassaf and Pannu and called his work 
** Husn o Naz,” (beaufey and coquetry) , Mir Abu-1 Kdsim, (son of 
Sbih Abu-1 Kdsim, son of SMh Kasim Arghun) has likewise versi- 
fied the story of Chanesar and Lila and called it “ Chanesar * 
1 also have written (these legends) in prose and named my work 

N4z o Niydz” (coquetry and supplication) May men of genius 
view it favourably 1* 

Jffistort/ of Gangd and ^Uinar S&mra. 

I write for the information of men of enlightened minds, — friends 
to bterature, and delighting in the sweets of learning. A maiden 
named Ganga, of the tribe of Tamim, had been betrothed to ’Umar. 
The latter happened to see her at a time when the spring of youth 
had not filled the cup of her beauty, and the unopened bud of her 
cheeks was as yet without fragrance She did not please him, and 
his heart was averse to her, so he relinquished all thought of making 
her his wife, and gave permission that she should be united to any 
one they chose. ’Umar Tamim, a relative of the girl’s, and a com- 
panion of ’Umar Sumra, without whom the latter never drank (or 
eat), became her husband. After a few years, this unopened bud» 
fanned by the zephyr of youth, became a very stem of blooming 
roses. She imported such fragrance to the breeze, that fascination 
penetrated the core of every heart. 

^ In allusion to the Khalifa 'Umar, better known to ns as Omar. It is to be 
obsenred that the author throughout spells the Hindd's name with an a%n 
[Amarkot is also generally written ’Umarkot ] 

* The Tuhfaiu-l Kvrdm (p. 74) says that Mir T&hir is here in error, the real 
author being ldr&h( B4g 

* The Tuhfatu-l Kvrdm (p 31) says that Muhammad Tfthir’s Kdz o Ntydz is in 
Terse and relates to the story of M&rdi. ZomSn has written a poem of ^e same 
title* 
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One day, when the washerman had put out her clothes to diy near 
the road^ the chief happened to pass by the scented garments. 
Such perfume hung m the breeze that for miles it entered the brains 
of the wayfarers The scent of the musk caused blood to flow from 
his nostrils, and he wondered whose garments these could be. He 
enquired of the washerman, and ascertamed, after a good deal of 
trouble, as the man had been ordered not to mention the owner’s 
name, that they belonged to a certain woman mamed to ’Umar 
Tamim, and whom his highness had formerly rejected Longmg 
and regret now took possession of his soul, and so great was his 
fascination that he proceeded to the woman’s house, mtendmg, if 
the master should not be within, to dehght his eyes and heart with 
a glimpse of that heart-enthralling creature The husband was not 
at home. Deceivers employ many stratagems, so ’Umar foimd 
nothing better than to pretend that he had discharged an arrow at 
some pigeons, and only entered the house to pick one up The fair 
lady, who knew nothing of all this, being suddenly disturbed, rose 
to screen herself from view, and enquired what the intruder sought, 
but the latter obtained what he had come for and departed A 
dart of love from the bow of her eyebrows had pierced his heart 
and he writhed like a wounded snake The love which had sud- 
denly been implanted in the innermost recesses of his heart dis- 
turbed him so much that he threw himself madly on his couch, 
abandoned food, dnnk, and sleep, and spoke to no one His mmisters 
were much astonished at this conduct, but having learned the cause 
of it, they respectfully informed him that the difficulty could veiy 
easily be overcome , that he should be of good cheer and not grieve. 
The ministers agreed that it was necessary, by some means, to sepa- 
rate the woman from her husband, and bring her to their master’s 
palace. To further this scheme, it was settled by these godless men 
that ’Umar should make a show of more than usual cordiality and 
affection to that young man. The husband was astonished at these 
unwonted demonstrations, and one day asked his confidential friends 
what could be the object of them Being all in the plot, they 
answered that a wish seemed to have entered the chieftain’s mind to 
give him his sister in mamage, and by this connection, bind him 
more closely to himself in the bonds of fraternity and love, for he 
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was higUy pleased with his services, and placed great reliance on 
him. ’Umar Tamfm heedlessly believed this falsehood , he was 
transported with delight by these tidmgs, which ought to have 
saddened him, and he expanded like a rose, so that his robe 
could scarcely contain him. The simpleton dreamed not that 
his fhends were foully conspiring to deprive him of his wife. 
One day the fnends met. Wine, that source of so much evil, 
was administered in such quantities to the unhappy husband, who 
had not strength to bear it, that he quite lost all mastery over 
himself The associates perceived that they would never find an 
opportunity more favourable for the execution of their designs, 
so in furtherance of their scheme, they spoke to this foolish and 
helpless being of that impossible marriage. At length, he agreed 
that he would divorce his present wife, in order to obtam that 
higher object of his wishes , and he did so The plotters havmg 
so fiir succeeded, now told him that this divorce alone was not suffi- 
cient, that he must offer the woman as tribute to ’Umar The 
drimkard hesitated not to give away his cast-off wife. Then, as a 
finish to the business, he himself was turned out of the assembly, and 
his wife conveyed to the house of him who had instigated this vile 
proceeding On the morrow, when the husband shook off the sleep of 
intoxication, he thought of his spouse, and remembered the sad events 
of the past day Then, uttering cries of grief, he rent his garments, 
and proceeded to Dehli to lay a complaint before ’Alau-d din Sultan. 

The people of this coimtiy relate, that when the husband laid his 
complaint befoie the Sultan, this guardian of justice sent that very 
night an order to ’Umar to appear before him, statmg that if he came 
and satisfied the complainant, he might escape punishment, other- 
wise, an avenging force should be sent to plunder and overrun the 
country, and his wives and children should fall a prey to the 
soldiery ’Umar prepared to depart the moment the messenger 
arrived. After a journey of some days, he reached the royal pre- 
sence, and made numerous offerings. When the complainant and 
defendant were confronted, the Sultan’s anger rose to such a pitch 
that he caused the guilty man to be thrown mto a prison to end 
his days, m order that his fate might be a salutary warning to all 
wicked doers. For a long time he suffered in prison, but at length 
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obtained his liberty through the interoession of his friends, on the 
payment of a heavy fine, and by binding himself to pay an annucd 
tribute. He now returned to Sind, and from that time the rulers 
of this country have been tributary to the kings of Hmd. ’Umar 
soon forgot his imprisonment and sufferings, cmd stretched forth the 
hand of iyranny over the people of Samma, the ancient tenants 
of the soil Many families were driven by his exactions to abandon 
the land of their birth and seek refuge in Kaoh/ which lies between 
GuzerAt and Sind, and this land b}*^ God’s mercy they have occupied 
to the present day 


The dynasty of Samma. 

Old story tellers relate that when God resolved to destroy the 
people of Suinra (who occupied the city of Muhammad Tur and its 
vicinity, where luin had followed the erection of the hand of Alor) 
so utterly that not a sign of them should be left in the land, he 
decreed that their lives should be passed in the commission of un- 
worthy acts and of crimes. Young and old became intent on 
violence and mischiefi They belonged to the Hmdu faith, yet they 
ate the fiesh of buffalos, although eating the fiosh of the cow is held 
in abhorrence according to that religion. The labouring classes and 
landholders of the Sammas also held the same belief, yet never drank 
wme without partakmg of a young buffalo calf One of these 
animals was taken openly and forcibly by the Sumras from the 
house of a Samma at a time when the latter had gone out, and the 
wine cup passed freely. When the owner returned, his wife 
taunted him with what had occurred ; ‘‘ To-day,” said she, ‘‘ they 
have seized a young buffalo to roast, and to-morrow they will take 
away your women m the same disgraceful way. Either give us, 
your wives, freely to these men or quit the place.” This person 
was a man of rank and honour , so collectmg his friends and re- 
latives, he raised a great cry and sallied forth. A number of the 
people of Sumxa were assembled at the tune , he fell on this body 
and killed several of them , then, packing up all his valuables, he 
set out for Kach with os many of his relatives as could accompany 
him. 


^ [The text has “ Kanj,”] 
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They had hardly reached the Bann, or desert, which extends 
from the ocean between the countries of Sind and Quzerat, when a 
powerful army of Sdmras overtook them and tried to pacify them» 
but the fugitives dreaded them too much to have any wish to return 
Fighting commenced, and many fell on both sides The fugitives 
nevertheless reached the land of Kach, which was occupied by the 
iaibe of Ohawara, and they settled there in the desert with their 
properly. After a time, when they had ascertamed who were the 
chiefs m those parts, they represented to them that they were 
numerous and had come there for protection, that they craved a 
portion of land to cultivate, the produce of which would suffice for 
their wants, and free the commumty from all expense on their 
account. A small tract of uncultivated land was given to them by 
the Chawaras under the conditions that whatever gram they grew 
thereon should be theirs, but that all the grass should be sent mto 
the government forts, as the former would suffice for them The 
agreement was entered mto, and the land was brought into culti- 
vation. 

It appears that finally the settlers became masters of the soil by 
the following strateigem. For some years after their immigration, 
they went on settling and cultivating the land faithfully, according 
to treaty , they sendmg the grass grown on their lands to the forts 
of the chiefs of this country of desert and hills.' When they had 
got a firm footmg and become thoroughly acquainted with the state 
of the country and the resources of its chiefs, it appeared to them 
that, if, with one accord, they managed their afifurs with discretion, 
they might succeed m gettmg the upper hand. They therefore 
resolved to put mto execution some carefully matured stratagem for 
this purpose. This was the plan . that m every cart-load of hay 
two armed men should be concealed and sent mto the fortress 
Five hundred loads formed the yearly contribution. This hay was 
now conveyed in that number of carts , in each were concealed two 
armed men, and a third sat on the top , so that about fifteen hundred 
men were all sent off together, and those who remamed outside 
held themselves in readiness and listened for the shouts of the others. 
At the fort gate was always kept a learned astrologer, whose duty 

‘ JWj 0-0 
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it was, from time to time, to warn the guards of coming events As 
soon as the leadmg carts reached the entrance, the astrologer dis- 
covered that raw meat was concealed in them and proclaimed it 
with loud ones. The guardians of the gate jumped up and drove 
their spears into the hay m such a manner that the points entered 
the breasts of the enterprising youths within But, oh, the heroism 
they displayed ^ As the spears were withdiawn they wiped the 
bloody points with their clothes, so that not a speck of blood ap- 
peared upon them, and all the day that truthful soothsayer was 
disbelieved, no further search was made, and all the carts entered 
the fort. When night came on, these resolute men, both within and 
without the walls prepared for action as had been previously con- 
certed Sword m hand, those who were inside fell upon the com- 
mandant of the fort and slew him They then beat the drums to 
announce their triumph Their friends without, hearing the signal, 
and knowing all was right, rushed at the gate and smote every one 
of its defenders who had the bravery to resist them. So great was 
the carnage, that words cannot describe it.^ 

Thus the coimtry which lies along the sea became subject to the 
people of the Samma,* and their descendants are dommant there to 
this day Bhara and Jdm Sihta, the Rajas of both Great and 

Little Kach, are descended from the Samma tribe Among these 
people the tfka is conferred upon the Rdf When one of the Jams 
of Little Kach dies, another is appointed in his place, but the 
sovereignty and the tfka are not bestowed upon him until such times 
as the Raf of Great Kach dies When a successor has been ap- 
pomted he is obeyed by all , and aU those who assemble to appoint 
the Raf present to him horses, honorary dresses, and many other 
things, acoordmg to ancient custom. Whenever a well or a tank is 
dug m either of the divisions of Kach, the Chawdras — formerly the 
masters of the soil, now the ryots — are consulted and brought to 
approve of the project before it is carried into execution. 

^ The toene of this ftratagem was Gdntri, m Eachh, of which the remarkable 
nuns are well worthy of a Tisit — Bee Journal Atxaiie Society of Bengal^ Feb. 1838, 

p 102. 

3 Respecting the Samma migration to thii province, see Dr, DumeJ Kut, of Cuteh^ 
Introduction, pp xi , xiv 
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Strange cmtonis of the Tnhea, 

Be it known to men of enlightened minds that these people had 
many strange customs, such as the strong branding the stamp of 
slavery upon the shoulders of the weak. As an instance of this, a 
man named Duda Sdmra attempted to enslave his own brothers, 
and when any one of them resisted, sought means to kill him. Such 
was the prevailing stupidity of these people, that whenever they 
placed themselves m the barber’s hands, they had the nails of their 
hands and feet extracted by the roots, and this violent process caused 
such distress, that they lost all recollection fra time. A sensible 
man one day enquired why they inflicted such tortuies on them- 
selves. They replied, that there was this wide diffeience between 
them and other people, that they did what others could not ' The 
clothes which they had once worn were never agam put on To 
wear them a second time would have been held highly improper A 
woman who had brought forth a child was no longei allowed to share 
her husband’s bed At length, one of them, a fond and clever wife, 
becommg pregnant, revolved m her mind that, after the birth of 
the child, she would lose the society of her husband, and that she 
must therefore think of some means to convmce him that childbirth 
did not render a female impure, and to banish all such ideas from his 
mind This was her plan whatever clothes her husband took off 
she gave to the washerman, with orders to wash them most care- 
fully One day the husband took a bath, and asked for cloths 
wherewith to dry his limbs He was supplied with some of those 
which had been washed and put aside These appeared to him so 
unusually soft, that he enqmred what kind of fresh cloth it was 
His wife told him, and ho so much approved of what she had done, 
that he declared his intention of weaiing washed clothes for the 
future The wife, on hearing this, exclaimed that such also was the 
condition of women ; why, then, should men cast them off ? The 
husband abandoned both of these foolish practices, and all the tribe 
followed his example. 

1 The Tuhfatu-l Ktrdtn (p 36) asenbes to them a more probable answer, viz , 
that the chiefs alone did it to distinguish them from their infenors, It is cunons 
that Birdaf ascribes to Indian chiefs the Chinese practice of allowmg their nails to 
grow so that it might be understood they had the means of hving without manual 
labour if. £<ftnaud^ Memotre aur V Ind$^ p. 288. 
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All that remain of them at the present day are good Muham- 
madans and God-feanng men; so muoh so, that Darwesh D&tid, 
M(£n Hamdl and MiAu Ismdil Sumra, who were among the chief men 
of the town of Akham, in the Pargana of Sam&wdtf, entertained five 
hundred students of the Kurdn, m the oollege, feeding and clothing 
them all^ for the love of Gk>d, at their own expense. The late Mirz& 
Muhammad Bdki Tarkhin, notwithstanding his parsimony and 
economy,^ which will be described when I speak of him, gave 
away, in charity, the produce of his husbandry. His collectors once 
complained to him, that a certain darwesh, not content with having 
tilled every bit of land in the district, sought to appropriate idl 
their lord’s possessions to his own use. Find therefore, said they, 
some other employment for the present cultivators. The M{rz4 
replied ‘‘that he should till my lands is but little, were he to 
drive a plough over my head, I should deem it a favour.” Fakirs, 
widows, and the poor were the recipients of his bounty. A well- 
provided table was at all hours spread for his guests, — ^but he himself 
constantly fasted When the hour came to break the fast, a barley- 
loaf, without salt, constituted his only food A guest coming to him 
one day, a sumptuous meal was oxdered for him, but the guest did 
not partake of it. Why,” asked the Mirza, “ do you not like the 
food ” ** I wish,” replied the stranger, “ to eat off the same 

plate with your majesty ” ‘‘ Oh, what happiness,” exclaimed the 

latter When evening came, he bid his guest to come and share with 
him the barley-loaf — ^that being all his meal “ Oh,” said the man, 
“ I thought your own meal would have been better than what you 
gave your guests , this was the cause of my indiscretion, but pray 
pardon me , I am satisffed to partake of the former repast.” The 
host replied • ** Yes, the dainty repast is best suited to your taste, the 
mere loaf is plenty for mine , for it is no light task to conquer the 
flesh and abjure the world — ^the world, that faithless creature, that 
slays her husband and devours her sons-in-law. No true man will 
give her a place m his heart To do so is the act of the mean-spirited. 
Eenounoe the faithless harlot m the four extremities of the universe, 
and cleanse the skirt of your robe from all desire of her.” 
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Beligioni men love not the world, 

For they seek not women 

If you are bound in the chains of a woman. 

Boast not again of your manliness 
Haye you not read in the ancient book, 

What befel Husain and Hasan, owing to a woman ? 

A woman, be she good or bad, should be thus treated 
Press your foot upon her neck. 

Depopulation of the country of the Siimrao. 

When through the tyranny of Dalu Kdi , the nver of the town of Alor 
became dry, the passage of the nver of the Panjab came to be made 
near Siwan, and that town, which is still floTirishmg, became populated. 
The want of water ruined the lands of the tnbe of Sumra, and the 
tyranny of Duda Sumra drove many complaining to the Sultan 
’Alad-d din, at Delhi This monarch sent back with them a powerful 
army, under the command of the royal general named Salar. The men 
of Sumra prepared themselves to die, and sent off their children m 
charge of a minstrel, to be placed undei the protection of Ibxa Ibrdnf* 
This Ibra was one of the very Saiuinas who had fled firom the persecu- 
tions of the men of Sumra, and had made themselves masters of 
Kach in the manner which has been related above It is a custom of 
these people to hold in higli respect their minstrels, such as the 
Katriyas, the Charans, the Dorns and the M^ats After the 
departure of their families, numerous engagements took place between 
the men of Sumra and the Sultan’s army. Sahar Sultdni, the 
Sumra commander, was slam in the field of battle, and the remamder 
sought safety in flight. The royal army advanced in pursuit of the 
women and children From the capital, Muhammad Tur, to Kaoh 
they proceeded march by march, digging every night a deep trench 
round their camp, through fear of their foes.^ Such was the extent 
of these trenches, that, to this day, great pools still remain When 
they reached the confines of Kach, Ibra Samma, the ruler of the 
country, fought stoutly in defence of the children and fugitives, but 
fell at last m the field. The women, whose countenances no stranger 
had ever beheld, were now surrounded on all sides These virtuous 
women saw that the royal army had come to carry them into captivity, 
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and that there was no refuge for them but in God’s mercy ; then, 
raising their hands in supplication, they exclaimed We haTe no 
other help, oh God I but in thee. Cause this mountain to protect us, 
poor helpless creatures, and save us from the hands of our cruel enemies.” 
The prayer of those women was heard by Him, the nearest and 
dearest friend the rook burst asunder, and showed openings, through 
which they all entered, and before the enemy could reach the spot 
they were all hidden , but fragments of their garments remained 
without, showing where they had passed The pursuers were struck 
with awe, and retraced their steps. That mountain, and traces (of 
this event) may be seen to this day, in the land of Kach In short, 
as no man was left in Sind, among the Sumras, of sufficient power 
to govern the country, the Samma people set to work to cultivate 
new temtones on another part of the nver. 

The Sammas, after the expulsion of the tribe of Sumra, found 
the town of Sdmui-dbdd. 

After the destruction of the power of the abo^ e-named tnbe the 
dynasty of the Samma ruled fi om the beginning of the year 843 h 
(1439 ad) until the date of the total rum of Sind * The Samma 
people, who had been subject to the Sumras m the days of their rule, 
founded a town and fort below the Makali mountain The former 
they called Samui,* and the latter Taghurabad, of which Jam Taghur 
had laid the foundation, but had left unfinished® Other towns 
and villages, still flourishing, were also built by them, — but the 
spots cultivated during the dommion of the former masters of the 
soil soon ran to waste for want of water Lands hitherto barren, 
were now carefully cultivated , there was hardly a span of ground 
unfilled The divisions into subas and parganas, which are main- 
tamed to the present day m the province of Tatta, were made by 

^ The text eays 849 b (1445 a D.),but it was stated abore that the Sdmra d 3 ma 8 t 7 
closed in 843 H And agam at p 5 1 of the onginal, it is stated that the Samma dynastj 
lasted 84 years, closing with the establishment of Sh^ib Husain Argbtin's power in 
927 H (1521 ad), the invasion of his father in 921 h counting for nothing We mnst, 
therefore, necessarily assume 843 h. to be the correct reading, incorrect as it is in fact 

* [The name is here written Shi ''] 

* See Appendix respecting these places. Taghurhbhd is in other works called 
Toghlikhb&d 
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these people. When the labour and skill of each indiTidnal had 
brought the land to this state of prosperity, Jdm Nanda bin Bdbiniya 
was acknowledged by all, great and small, as their chief, and re- 
ceiTed the title of Jam, which is the name of honour among these 
people. Such splendour spread orer what had been but dreary 
solitudes, that it seemed as if a new world had sprung into existence. 
Before his time, there was nothing worthy of being recorded, 
but his reign was remarkable for its justice and an increase of 
Muhammadanism I have omitted none of the events which oc- 
curred in his reign and in after years, as they have been related 
to me by old residents of those parts This chieftain passed 
his days and nights in devotion. He permitted no one man to 
lyrannise over another , the poor were so happy that all the day long 
his name was on their lips. Peace and security prevailed to such an 
extent, that never was this prince called upon to nde forth to battle, 
and never did a foe take the field against him. When, in the 
mprmng, he went, as was his custom, to his stables to look at his 
horses, he would caress them, kiss their feet, and exclaim . “ Heaven 
forbid that an invader approach my dommions, or that it ever be my 
fate to saddle these animals, and engage m war ^ May Gk)d keep 
every one happy m his place I ” 

The foundation of Tatta. 

After he had dwelt some time in the city of Sdl, the thought 
entered his mind to build, at some auspicious moment, a new town, 
where happiness might remain for ever Brahmans and astrologers 
having settled a lucky day, and having sought a spot in the neighbour- 
hood of Samui, they selected an eligible place, where now stands the 
city of Tatta, and there, with the eussent of the Jam, the foundation 
was laid. A division of the land having been made, mansions and 
houses were constructed. In truth, at such a fortunate moment was 
the foundation of this place laid, that trouble and affliction have 
never visited its inhabitants. Contented with what they possess, 
they cany on their affairs m luxury and ease. The cheerfulness and 
happiness which reigns among these people has never yet been, nor 
ever will be found elsewhere. Each month has several ’/oU for 
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them , the first Friday after the new moon, they call in their Sindi 
language, Mdh-pahra JmCa Such a crowd of men and women 
fiock, on this day, to the Makali mountain, that there is scarce room 
to stand. It has become a custom, among many classes, to consider 
the similar festival of Mdh-pdhra Somdr — or the first Monday in 
each month — a ^eat day for makmg pilgrimages. The pleasure of 
visiting each otlier, induces them to go m large parties, takmg with 
them abundance of sweet nver water and food such as they can 
afford. The day is spent in amusements, and visits to the shrmes. 
The reason why they take water with them is, that the rain-water 
found in the tanks contiguous to the tombs is brackish, owing to the 
nitrous nature of the soil, and consequently, though fit for oblations, is 
not fit to drmk. When evening puts a close to these pleasures, they 
seek their own abode. Besides the shnne of the Shaikh of Shaikhs, 
Shaikh Patta, there are some ten or twelve other places, where 
dar\7eshe8 perform their dance These excitable men often work 
themselves mto such a state of holy ecstaoy, that they cast themselves 
on the rocks of the mountain of Makali , but by the blessing of their 
learned doctors and teachers, no harm befalls them. This custom, 
however much opposed to the laws of Islam, has been transmitted 
from generation to generation, and all the attempts of wise teachers 
and just governors have never succeeded m putting a stop to it. 
More wonderful still, is the fact that, during the ramy months, only 
a few showers fall on the mountam At its summit is a pond, which 
they call Kira or sweet tank, so long as the water of the 
heavens fills it, men and women of all classes, Hmdus and Musul- 
mans, crowd there from morning till night, there they cook their 
meals, and feast, What *id, what wedding can ever boast of so 
numerous an attendance ? He alone, who has seen and tasted of 
these pleasures, can understand this ! The custom has long prevailed 
among these people, and what time has sanctioned they never 
rehnquish Other nations possess greater wealth, and greater skill ; 
but such light-heartedness and contentment, as to labour for one day 
and repose for the rest of the week, to have but moderate desires 
and enjoy boundless ease, this has been reserved for the people of 
Tatta alone 
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Elevation of Darya Khdn by Jam Nanda^ who had purchased him 

from Lakzhir. 

When Jam Nanda, son of Babiniya had to the gratification of his 
fhends, become the occupant of the throne of Tatta^ he embellished 
the new ciiy and ruled with so much justice and moderation that 
every citizen found happiness at his own hearth. 

** That spot 18 Elysmm where oppression comes not 
Where no one interferes with another.” 

One day he went out to hunt, taking with him his minister Lakzhfr.' 
The latter had with him a young slave named Kabula, to whom was 
entrusted the care of his master’s drinking-water. This boy was m 
reabiy the son of a Saiyid, but having fallen into captivity, he hfwi 
been purchased by the minister The Jdm, becoming thirsty during 
the chase, called for water His own water-camer not being on the 
spot, the mimster ordered his boy to fill a cup for the king The 
lad, young in years but old in wisdom, filled the cup and threw in 
it some small blades of grass The J4m put down the cup, and 
asked him what grass had to do in drinking water. The slave 
replied • ** I saw your highness was very thirsty, and I feared lest 
you should drink too large a quantity and suffer from it m ndmg ; 
I therefore put in the water these small obstacles, that you might 
drink in moderation ” There was nothing so wonderful m this, but 
the boy’s destiny befriended him, and the Jdm was much pleased. 
He took Kabula from the minister and made him one of his personal 
attendants Day by day his affection for the youth increased, and 
finding him possessed of sufficient abilities to admmister the affairs 
of the kingdom, or even to govern one, ho soon conferred upon him 
the title of Mubarak Khdn and employed him in all difficult matters 
He loved him better than his own children and relatives. The Jam 
had many good men around him, such as Wazir Dilshdd, who m the 
year 912 h. (1606 a n.) carried his victorious arms from Tatta as far as 
the city of IToh, yet Mubdrak earned off from all of them the ball of 
good fortune, and was honoured by the king with the management of 
the affiurs of the State in preference to his own son, Jdm Firoz He 
brought the country, from Multdn to the borders of Slandahar and 

> The Tuh/atu-l Kirdw (p. 40) is doubtful about the real name, saying it is 
“ Lahakdir,” or “ Lahgir ” 
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from Kach to Makr&a, into sucli subjection, that if at midnight one 
of hiB ofiEioers earned an order to any of the Zaminddr$ and Biimyas 
of these territories, it was instantly and gratefully obeyed. Such 
was the terror of his name in these turbulent provinoes, that a 
pregnant woman miscamed if she heard of his approach. So far 
had spread the fame and dread of his mcursions, that the words — 
** Silence, the temble chieftam is coming,” were enough to stop the 
crying of a wayward child. * 

When at length, after a reign of seventy-three years, Nanda 
passed from this perishable world to the abodes of immortahty, he 
confided the care of the kingdom, of his treasures, his family, and 
his son Jam Firoz, to Dary£ Khin. *‘The management of the 
affairs of this kingdom,” said the dying ruler, devolves on thee. 
Discharge thy duty to Jim Firoz with zeal and self devotion.”* 

o o e 0 o • o 

Sack and burning of Thatta^ by the Finngie. 

In the year 978 h. (1565 A.n ,) near the end of his life, Mirzd *Isa 
Tarkhan, proceeded with his son, Mirza Muhammad Baki, m the 
direction of Bhakkar. As they drew near the town of Durbela, a 
dependency of Bhakkar, Mahmud Khan, having strengthened his 
stronghold, sent forth his army to meet them, for, thought he, what 
breach of contract is this ? They bring an army into my temtory I 
What can be their object? It was the intention of Muhammad 
Bdki, to detach the Pargemah of Durbela, from the province of 
Bhakkar, and to incorporate it in that of Siwdn, but he was 
frustrated in this design by the army of Mahmud Elhan, which was 
powerful, and was eveiywhere prepared for fight. Blood had not 
yet been spilled, when, suddenly, news came from Thatta, that the 
Fmngf s had passed L£hori Bandar, and attacked the city. The gates 

^ Se<» Appendix 

> The author does not distinctly inform ns that Daryh Ehhn was the same person 
as Mnbhrak Khhn, but the heading of the section implies that he was, and we are 
expbcitly told so m the Tuhfmtu-l Ktrdm Mir M*da&m and the Tuhfatu^l Ktrdm 
say that Daryh Khhn was the Jhm*s adopted son. Finshta calls him a relation of 
the J hm’s, a^ speaks of Mobbrak Khfm and Daryk Ebkn as two indmduals. 

* [The author has hitherto used the Persian form Tatta.**] 
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were dosed, said the despatch ; if the army returned without delay, 
the place would be delivered ; otherwise, the enemy was strong, and 
would effect his object. This intelligence caused the Mirzd to desist 
from prosecuting the quarrel any further. Leaving the country under 
the rule of the Khdn, he speedily embarked in his boats, and departed. 
Before he could arrive, the Finngfs had sacked the dty, and filled it 
with fire and slaughter. Many of the inhabitants had found an 
asylum in the J4ma’ Masjid of Mir Famikh Arghun, which they 
quitted, on hearing of the Mirzd’s approach The mode of the 
Finngis coming was as follows — Between the town of Thatta 
and Lahori Bandar is a distance of two days journey — both by land 
and by water ; beyond this, it is another day’s march to the sea. 
There is a small channel, (called ndr m the language of Thatta), 
communicating with the port ; it is in some places about ten tandb$ 
wide, in others, something more. It is unfordable. Between the 
port and the ocean there is but one inhabited spot, called Sui Miani. 
Here a guard belonging to the Mir Bandar ^ or port-mad^r, with a 
loaded piece of ordnance, is always stationed Whenever a ship 
enters the creek, it intimates its approach by fixing a gun, which is 
responded to by the guard-house> in order, by that signal, to mform 
the people at the port, of the arrival of a strange vessel These, 
agam, instantly send word of its arrival to the merchants of Thatta, 
and then embarking on boats, repair to the place where the guard is 
posted Ere they reach it, those on the look-out have already 
enquired into the nature of the ship. Every vessel and trader must 
undergo this questioning. All concerned in the busmess, now go in 
their boats, {ghrdhs) to the mouth of the creek. If the ship belong to 
the port it is allowed to move up and anchor under L^ori Bandar , 
if it belong to some other port, it can go no further, its cargo is 
transferred into boats, and forwarded to the city. To be brief, when 
these Firingi traders had got so far, and learned that the king of the 
country was away on a distant expedition, they felt that no serious 
obstacle could be made to their advance. The 3fir Bandar wished to 
enforce the regulations, but he was plainly told by the foreigners 
that they had no intention of staying at the Bandar, but that they 
intended to proceed on to Thatta, in the small boats {ghrdbs) in 
which they had come. There they would take some relaxation, sell 
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tlieir goods, buy others, and then return. The ill-provided govemoir, 
unable to resist them by force, for their plans had been well laid, was 
fam to give in , so, passing beyond the Bandar, the Firingis moved 
in boats, up the river Smd towards Thatta, plundering as th^ 
went all the habitations on the banks. The ruler of the country 
bemg away, no one had sufficient power to arrest the progress of the 
invaders. They reached the city unmolested ; but here the garrison, 
lefb by the Mirza, defended ihe place with the greatest gallantry. A 
spirited contest with artillery took place on Ihe banks of the river. 
In the end the defenders were overpowered , the enemy penetrated 
the city, and had made themselves fully masters of it, when the 
Mirza arrived m all haste. As soon as they heard of his bemg near, 
with a powerful army, they loaded their boats with as much spoil as 
they could contam, and withdrew.* 

The Mirza, who had previously laid the foundation of a citadel 
for protection agamst the Arghuns, now deemed it necessary to 
encircle his palace and the whole city, with fortifications 

His reign ended with his bfe m the year 984 h (1576 a.d,) His 
wealth and kingdom passed mto the hands of his son — ^Muhammad 
Baki. 

o o o o o o o 

Exterminatum of the principal InhaKtanU of Thatta. 

Mirza Muhammad Baki ruled with a strong hand, and rum fell 
upon the houses and property of the people. No one dared to oppose 
his improper prooeedii\g8. He did not consider it expedient, that 
any one with pretensions to emmence, learning, or gemus, should be 
left m undisturbed tranquOlity. Nobles and plebeians, men of rank, 
and men without rank, Saiyids, Shaikhs, Kdxis and Judges, were all 
driven from their time-honoured abodes, and ordered to dwell without 
the city, as the Mirza was of opinion that they were disaffected. 
To the eldest son of Miyan Saiyid *Alf, although married to the 
daughter of Muhammad’s brother, Mirzd Salih, no more leniency was 
shown ; he experienced the same treatment as the rest. Tyranny 
became the rule. Of the travellers from all parts who passed 
through the country, those whom he deemed worthy of notice were 

* Bee ftirtlier m the Appendix on the lubject of the Portagueie prooeedmgi. 
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sammoned to liis presenoe. So affably were they received, and such 
the apparent kindness shown to them, that it served as a balm to the 
weariness of travel. The beguiled stranger was deluded into the 
belief, that, in the wide world, there could not exist so benevolent 
a patron to travellers. When the visitors were preparing to depart, 
the Mirza would say to his Mir Bahr, or supermtendent of his 
Boat Department, that, as the breezes of his kingdom were soft and 
balmy, and nver-excorsions tended to cheerfulness, he must place a 
handsome boat at their disposal. As soon as they had been thus 
politely enticed mto the middle of the stream, a plank was taken out 
of the bottom of the boat, and the unhappy travellers were drowned 
This was done to prevent the chance of anyone talkmg of this 
favoured land elsewhere, so that the country, which had required 
such labour and pains to subdue, should find another conqueror 
Any poor traveller, not considered fit to appear m the piesence, was 
simply put to death. ^ Such was the meanness of this prince, that, 
only once a week, on Thursdays, was a meal prepared in the Diwdn 
•Ichdna; beyond this, he gave away nothing If he heard of any 
person living generously in his own house, it mattered not whethei 
he were a relative or otherwise, a citizen or a soldier, he laid tlie 
hand of tyranny on his possessions, nor withdrew it so long as a 
thing was left to take. Cunning showed itself m every word he 
spoke. Seated m the audience-tent, hardly a moment jmssed, but he 
said to his nobles Bring me gold, bring me gr&in , let this be your 
sole occupation, for these form the basis of power ” The privations 
which he had formerly endured led him to heap treasure upon 
treasure, and grain upon gram. Not a corner of the citadel of 
Thatta but was filled with rice Often the giain got clotted, and the 
heat arising therefrom occasioned spontaneous combustion, but the 
Mirzd would not have it removed from the fort, nor allow it to be 
given away. At harvest-time he held a revenue audit, and coUectmg 
aU his dependents, he paid them, according to their dues, by assign- 
ments, partly m gram and partly in money. At length, one day his 

^ SoT^ral other instances of this wretch's cruelty are recorded in the Tarikh-t 
Tdhtrl He dehghted in eradicating beards, shtting ears, cutting off women's 
breasts, and trampling men to death under elephants , until at length both Musul- 
noans and Hindus prayed to be delirered from his tyranny [According to this author 
he died by hu own hand ] 
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officers respectfully informed him that the fort was so full of old and 
new gram, that no room could be found for the produce of the coming 
harvest. The gram was gettmg clotted and burnt, so that it was 
best to assist the people with it, for, by this means, something would 
be saved at all events. The Mirza replied, that they should have his 
answer on the morrow. Durmg the night, he ordered some loaves tb 
be made of clay. When the nobles came m the mommg to pay 
their respects, the Mirzd ordered the cloth to be spread, and, contrary 
to custom, invited them to eat. They screwed up their courage, and 
wondered what evil was impending. For any officer of the state 
who mcurred the ruler’s displeasure was usually cut into pieces, 
which were placed m dishes, and carefully sent to his officers’ houses, 
as a wammg, to keep up a perpetual dread of his punishment. As 
the wondermg and terrified nobles removed the dish covers, and 
beheld the strange-lookmg loaves laid out for the woeful meal, 
they cast glances from one to another, as if to say, what can this 
mean ? Their host asked why they did not partake of the food before 
them. “ You have all I can give you,” said he , perchance you are 
wealthy men, and do not like my simple fare ” Impelled by fear, 
some of the mimsters took tibie burnt nce-loaves The Mirz^ angrily 
enquired why they did not also partake of the other loaves. They 
replied “ Sire, your prosperity and wisdom are great but to eat day 
is difficult. In his fierce anger he became abusive, and exdaimed, 
“ Oh ^ ye simpletons, how long will your wisdom ensure the welfare 
of my kingdom ? Useless gram may at times render good service, 
for is it not better than clay ? It may serve as food for the 
maintenance of hfe. Of what good are you, since the mere sight of 
clay-bread has half killed you ! and you give me unsuitable advice ! 
Have you not heard, how, when Humayun came into this country, 
and Mirzd Sh4h Husam Arghun laid waste the whole land, and gave 
orders for the sowmg of grain,' what hunger and misery were 
endured, how raw hides and old skins were cooked m hot water 
and eaten?*” 

These are facts: — ^It is indeed related that, at the time of the 

^ The author has previously given an account of this famine at page 61 of the 
ongmal, where he deals with this particular penod of Sind hutory. 
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Emperor’s flight and the devastation of the counby by the Mirza, 
extreme misery drove the men of Sind to eat their own kind. A 
man, having lost a cow, went with some friends to seek for it. 
They reached a plain where some youths, who had just come there, 
had placed a pot on a Are and were cooking meat. The owner of 
the cow and his friends took these people for thieves, and felt con- 
vinced that they were cooking some portion of the lost animal, which 
they had stolen. So they seized and bound them, askmg what meat 
they were preparing, and whence they had procured it These 
youths could not answer for fear, but, when the whip was applied, 
they found power to say that they were brothers and once had a 
mother. They had been dreadfully pinched with hunger. The 
mother, in her love, said that death was preferable to such an exist- 
ence. She could not bear to see her children pensh before her 
eyes, and besought them to kill her and satisfy the cravings of their 
hunger. They refrained as long as they could from such a cruel 
expedient, but at length, unable to contain themselves, they killed 
their mother, and this was her flesh m the pot. The story was not 
believed The villagers said, that before they would credit it, their 
own eyes must have some proof. The unhappy brothers took their 
captors to the spot where the entrails had been thrown , this 
sight caused them to be more flrmly bound, for the villagers main- 
tained that some other person must have been sacriflced to their 
cravings, and that this was not their mother The wretched lads sup- 
plicated and swore m vain ; their punishment began, and the blows 
they received drew forth screams and lamentations. Then suddenly 
those entrails moved rapidly from the spot where they lay, and 
curled themselves around the feet of their tormentors This was a 
warning. Suspicion at once fled before this miracle What could 
it portend ^ An old man of the party spoke — “ These youths told 
us the truth. How great is the tender love of a mother, smce even 
after death her remains come and ding to your feet pleading for the 
deliverance of her ofispnng ’ ” 
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The Mtrzd sends hts daughter^ Sindi Beganiy to the Emperor. 

When the possession of the province of Bhakkar had been secured 
to the Emperor, by the valour of Mujdhid Ghazi, the relatives of 
Mahmud Khan became favoimtes with him. Mirzd Muhammad 
Bdki — ^who had, even before this event, entertamed most extravagant 
fears for his own dommions — ^resolved to strengthen the alliance by 
givmg his daughter in marriage to the monarch. The Mulld, whom 1 
have previously mentioned, related to me, that he was one day 
secretly sent for by the Mirza, who addressed him as follows. — *‘T 
have often thought, and still think, that Hazrat Jal^u-d din Akbar 
Sh4h IB a mighty monarch. The pettiest of his officers — Migdhid — 
with only fifty horsemen, has overcome Mahmud Khan Kokaltash, a 
man who can boast of an iron frame, and of strength equal to that of 
Isfandyar, who possesses, moreover, a strong fortress, situate between 
two wide rivers. What if the Emperor should send an army in this 
direction desolation would spread over this peaceful land! The 
province of Bhakkar has been, to this time, a solid barrier against 
his encroachments, but it is so no longer. It will be wise, ere an 
army march hither, to send the Begam, accompanied by some of the 
chief men of this country, to wait upon the Emperor. Such an union 
may perhaps preserve us from the grasp of these fierce fire-eating 
warriors. What think you of this plan ? ’’ Bemg entirely and sin- 
cerely devoted to the Mirza, the MuUa replied, that this vain proposal 
would certainly be attributed to want of courage and manliness. 
This speech proving anything but agreeable, the chieftain drew his 
sword, and advanced angrily towards the speaker, askmg, how he 
dared to use such disrespectful language to him^ The Mull4 relied, 
with smcere feeling, that the Mirza was at liberty to kill him, but 
that he had spoken advisedly. ** Did his lord suppose the Emperor 
had any thought of him ? What if the maiden were so little liked, 
as to be excluded from the royal harem, and sent back agam ! What 
shame, what dishonour would be the result I Would the prince, for 
the sake of a kingdom, bring disgrace upon his whole family.” At 
these words, the Mirzd’s anger flashed like lightning , he grew rest- 
less as quicksilver, and foaming at the mouth, he exclaimed : Bemove 
this wretch from before my eyes, lest 1 shed his blood this very day.” 
As the MuUd withdrew from his presence, he unburdened his mind 
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of what still remained there. To represent the true state of a case 
was,” he said, “ the duty of a loyal servant. He had incurred his 
master’s anger by so doing, but, even in this he felt himself happy 
and honoured. What imported it to him, if the Emperor sent back 
the princess 1 What recked he, if he gave her away to ono of his 
favourites, better men than the Mirza himself I You, he exclaimed, 
are a prince You know no law but your own will do that which 
shall be most pleasing to you.” This advice, bitter withal, was 
heard, but not heeded. The opinion of other fnends, and his own 
prevailed. That light of the eyes was sent to the Imperial court, 
escorted by Saiyid Jalal, son of *A1{ Shirazi, and son-m-law of 
Mirza Sdlih, Muhammad Bakf’s own brother, and by Khwaja Mfr 
Beg Diwan, provided with nch presents, and a suitable dowry. 
Having reached the Emperor’s presence, the messengers kissed his 
feet, and displayed to view what they had brought The valuables 
were then made over to the treasurer, but that most precious gem of 
all, that paragon of virtue, was introduced into the seraglio There, 
the powerful monarch, pnnce of aU things, cast but once a momen- 
tary glance on the countenance of this fair and nobly-bom maiden, 
after which he would not see her again He said to himself, that 
the daughter of Muhammad Bakf was not^ of a good disposition, 
and that he would send her to some other person’s harem Some 
Axghuns, of the same descent as the Begam, and who had sought 
to escape from death at the emperor’s court, endeavoured, notwith- 
standmg her father and brothers’ enmity, to avert an event which 
would, they thought, lower the digmty of their family. In defence 
of the honour and good name of their kinswoman, they represented to 
the Emperor, that nevei, to that day, had any member of their house 
experienced such unkmd treatment from former rulers. Let the 
monarch of the world honour them with his universal benevolence, 
and send back the maiden to that wretch athirst for the blood of his 
brethren — who, if the monarch acceded to their wrishes, would be 
under an obligation to them. The order of the Emperor, irresistible 
as the decree of fate, went forth, that Smdf Begam should be sent 
back to her father at Thatta. 


^ [The negative is wanting in Sir H. EUiot's MS 
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How Sindi JBegam returned from the Emperor^s court to her 

Father^s. 

At the time the Emperor was taking leave of the Begaih, he 
ordered an elephant for her use^ and bid her return to her father, 
whose ancestors, &om father to son, had been vassals of the crown 
He also added, that a small tract of land had been assigned to the 
princess, who, he hoped, would, at the appointed hour of prayer, 
pray for his welfare and the mcrease of his prosperity The party 
left. A despatch had already been forwarded to the Mirz4, 
in which all these events had been detailed He might, it was 
said, donsider them as arrived They had been placed m most 
critical circumstances, but providence had vouchsafed to preserve 
his name from disgrace. The Mulla relates that he was sent 
for by the Mirza, who threw him the document itself, saying . 
^‘Bead this sad news, what you foretold has come true.” He 
perused the despatch of the nobles escorting the Begam, and found it 
was even so. He said, Peace be with you, oh mighty lord 1 bow 
down your head humbly before the One incomparable Being , 
render thanks unto God, who has vouchsafed to maintain your honour, 
and be grateful to your blood-thirsty brethren, the Arghuns, as long 
as you live. Be kmd to those of them still left here, and thus dispel 
the old enmity subsisting between you The Mirza, rendered wise 
and devout at length, was pleased with this speech, and said a few 
words which he deemed appropriate in thanksgiving. He also sent 
epistles to the Arghuns, wherever they could be heard of, calling 
upon them to lose no time in returning , and promising that com- 
pensation for their former sufferings should be afforded them to the 
utmost of their wishes Some of them were slow to return, being 
doubtful of the chiers intentions , others, in whose hearts still lived 
the recollections of their fetherland, were content to brave even death. 
The excessive kindness they experienced proved a babn to the 
wounds of past persecutions, and surpassed their expectations. 

About this time the Jdgirddrs of the provmoe of Bhakkar, owing 
to the Emperor’s approach, resolved to send their army into the 
province of Sfw^. This territory often suffered from their depre- 
dations, but they now sought to take it from the Mirzd. Fat’h 
Khan, a slave, ruled that provmoe, but he had made a Hmdd called 
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Jiuia his agent , and to any person wishing to address him on a&irs 
of the state, he stupidly said : ‘‘ I know nothing of this go to 
Jiina ” His son Abu-1 Fat’h led a most dissipated life. He clothed 
his companions m femcde apparel, with bracelets on their arms, and 
kept them hidden in his own abode. He would not eat of food on 
which a fly had lighted. His associates were usually made to brmg 
many kmds of dishes, and by this means, he plundered them From 
the 13th to the 16th of every month his Mends were called together, 
and the time was spent m debauchery. Whole nights passed in the 
enjoyment of sweetmeats, fruit, and wine , he gave presents to his 
guests and attendants. But of all his absurdities this was the 
greatest . if a flight of birds happened to be pomted out to him, he 
commenced coimtmg them, throwing m the air either a lari^ or a 
Finngf gold com as each passed by. In short, as this miserable 
state of thmgs prevailed, the Mirz^ resolved, in order to put a stop 
to it, to remain himself at the head of affairs in the capital, and send 
away his children to the frontier and the provmoes. 

« O « 4» O 0 O 

Arrival of Nawwdh Mirzd Khdn^ %n Siwdn^ and Jm wonder at the 

Lakki mountain. 

When the illustrious Khan, leaving Bhakkar behmd him, arrived 
m Siwan, his first though was to invest and capture the fort before 
proceedmg any further , but, after-consideration showed him that no 
substantial benefit could accrue from the possession of a few mud 
walls, until both the capital Thatta and the ruler of the country 
were m his hands. The root is the support, not the branches. The 
Nawwdb thought it best to leave a detachment behmd and move 
onwards in person with the remainder. This plan was earned mto 
execution Leaving under his officers some ships which he con- 
sidered equal to the destruction of the fort, the Elhan marched 
against Mirza Jani Beg. 

When he drew near the Lakkf mountain, which wise men hold to 
be the key of the country, what a sight opened upon him. From the 
river Smd, stretohmg away towards the settmg sun, rose the above- 


^ A silyer ooia 
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named mountain, its summits high as the star Aiyuk, and along the 
face of it ran a path narrower than a ham Those who pass over 
chmb like a string of ants. If ten resolute men defended this 
passage, not the world combined could dislodge them, without 
suffering seveiely from the stones they could throw down. Adjoining 
these mountains are many others, on which dwell the tribes of the 
Buluch and Nahmrui, of the Jokiya and Jat, extending as far as Kfbh 
(Kiz ?) and Makrdn. To the eastward of the nver are the Mawas and 
the Samfja tribes, spread as far as the sand-hills of Amarkot ; and 
these are men who have never acknowledged a master For an 
army to pass in either of these directions is impracticable. The 
Nawwab made enquiries about the country and was greatly 
troubled with what he heard, for if an ambuscade were laid in the 
valley it would be exceedingly difficult for him to proceed, this 
being the key of the whole country. Just as orders had been 
issued for this post to be fortified (as by this means, and by well- 
laid plans, a secure advance might be made) it was discovered that 
the enemy had taken no measures to defend the pass. The Eh4n 
was delighted, emd exclaimed that the star of the monarch of the 
world had indeed outshone that of these people, smce they neglected 
to make a stand m so formidable a position , of a certainty now 
the country had passed away from their hands When this saying 
reached the ears of the Mirza (Janf Beg), keen indeed was his regret 
for the neglect he and his counsellors had been guilty of. “ Truly,” 
said he, have we committed a great fault of generalship In short, 
the Khan advanced without meeting with any obstacle, and, m presence 
of the Mirza, threw up an mtrenchment and constructed batteries. 
Morning and evening, vjdiant, lion-hearted youths, worthy descend- 
ants of Mars, came forth from both sides. With such activiiy did 
destiny send forth death to do its work in the field, that no symptom 
of backwardness appeared there , energy filled every breast, as the 
warriors strove their utmost. The happy star of the Emperor, and 
his own genius, inspired the Nawwdb to send detachments against 
various places m the same way that he had encompassed Mirzd J&nl 
Beg and the fort of Sfw^. Sh4h Beg Khan was selected to act 
against the fort of Shahgar, in the provmce of Nasrpur, where 
resided Abu-1 K&sim. Another party of veterans was told off to 
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march into the J&gir cortntry, against the fort of Nirankot. In this 
war, for every province of the country a force was appointed, 
although it was not despatched. 

Mirzd Jan{ Beg Sultdn made this agreement with his soldiers, 
that every one of them who should bring in an enemy’s head should 
receive 500 gahara, every one of them worth twelve mlri^a, 
called in the Mirzi’s time, poatanla, of which seventy -two went to 
one tanka The poor people of Smd, already prepared to give their 
lives for their lord, were pleased with this show of kmdness, and 
went out daily to bring m heads or lose their own This style of 
warfare continued for several months. Giriya, the Hindu, who 
well knew how matters stood, and the state of the treasury, and had 
a regard to future exigencies, gradually reduced the reward from 
500 to fifty gahara Even for this small sum, the starving people 
were content to throw themselves without hesitation against the 
scimitars of the foe. The greater number fell m these contests, and 
the treasury became empty, so that day by day, the state of the 
people and of the country grew worse. Mirza Janf Beg found his 
only safety in protracting the struggle, and sent foith his young 
men on all sides to distract the enemy. Hearing that treasure was 
on its way by land to the Nawwab Xhw’s camp, he sent Abu-1 
Kasim^ son of Shah Kasim Arghun, with a body of spirited youths, 
Moghals and Smdis, to attack it This chieftain, when he drew neax 
the convoy, about the middle of the night, hid himself with his men, 
and sent a small party to fall upon the enemy’s rear with a great 
clamour. The enemy all turned agamst these men, but Abu-1 
K4sim, with the remainder, entered their camp, earned off the 
treasure, and slew the foremost of the foe. Sultan Khusru Gharkas 
likewise attacked them with his boats, accordmg to a previously 
concocted scheme, by which a body of picked men was to remain on 
board, whilst another advanced by land, The Nawwab also had 
made suitable dispositions The Mirza’s chieftains, who were 
anxious for Khusru’s defeat, sent the armed force in the boats, but 
kept back the party which had been selected for the land attack. 
The hostile fleets drew up in the opposite Imes, and a discharge of 
cannons and muskets, shells, and rockets, wheels, and every kind 
of fire missiles commenced on both sides. The scattering flames and 
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sparks shone on the water like a fiery mountain, and such clouds of 
smoke ascended, that the vaulted heavens became as it were the roof 
of a furnace The sun sheltered itself m the smoke from the fierce* 
ness of the heat, and was eclipsed. Sight could not pierce the thick 
clouds, and breath failed from the density of the atmosphere. At 
length the boats ran foul of each other The nngs and grapnels, 
which were made in order to drag away the enemy’s boats, now 
began to be used. So violent a struggle ensued, that the waves 
were crimsoned with the blood of those whom the guns had 
destroyed By the help of their friends on shore the Khdn’s party 
triumphed, and their adversaries fied. Khusru Charkas was taken 
m his boat along with several other vessels, when, at that moment, 
Oharkas Daftir, the chief of the merchants of Firang, who repaired 
yearly to Thatta from Hurmuz, came fiuttermg like a moth around 
this furnace, and running his boat mto the midst of the fray, suc- 
ceeded in rescumg Ehusni from his captors , but the attempt cost 
both of them their lives. When both sides were satiated with blood 
they withdrew to their tents, and applied balm to their wounds. 
It was at length resolved to abandon stratagem and fight m the 
open plain, where victory would fall to the brave ‘ 

^ The Tdrihh-% 8\nd (p 294), and the Tarkhdn^ndma (p 112), concur in repre- 
senting that there were Portuguese mercenaries m this action, which closed the 
independence of Sind m A n 1691 They attribute the escape of Khusrti Kh&n to the 
fact of a powder magazme exploding in the royal fleet 
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VI 

BEG-Li^R-NAMA. 


This work derives its name from the person to whom it was 
dedicated, and by whose advice it was undertaken : Shall Kdsim 
Kh4n, son of Amir Saiyid Kasim Beg-Lar. We learn nothing of 
the author — not even his name — either from the preface or the 
body of the history. We can only tell, from the tone in which 
he speaks of his patron, that he must have been a most abject 
dependant 

The name of Beg-L&r,. we are told, belonged to his patron’s 
family by hereditary descent, and is not therefore to be confounded 
with the Beglerbegs of Turkey and Persia, who are the viceroys 
or governors of the Provinces ^ The Beg-L&r family after 
residing for some generations at Turmuz, came to reside at 
Samarkand, whence we had them emigrating to Sind. They 
pretend to denve their origin from ’Ah, the son-in-law and 
cousin-german of the Prophet The genealogy is given in the 
Beg-Ldr-ndma and Tuhfatu4 Kirdm. Their intimate con- 
nection with the Arghuns is attributed to one of their remote 
ancestors having taken up his abode in Khitd, where he and 
his descendants continued in friendly communication with the 
Turks. This connection, indeed, frequently gives rise to the 

^ This title IS not, as is generally supposed, used m Turkey al(me Ever since the 
time of the Hkhknians, it has been adopted in Persia also Cornelius le Bruyn’s 
TravtUi Vol I. p 206 , Franklin’s Tour to Fortta^ pp 336, 350 , Sir H, Bndges* 
Fynuaty of the Kcyare^ p 449 , Pottmger’s Belochttian, p 222 Their position, 
privileges and duties are shown m Yon Hammer’s Stoats verfasaung dea Oamamaehmi 
Mowha, Yol. I p. 370 , II 273 , and Paul Bycaut’s State of the Ottoman Fmpare^ 
pp. 51-67. Detn. CanterntTf E%aU of the Ottoman Emptre, p. 86. 
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Beg- L&r family’s being called Arghun, as at pp. 263, 287, in the 
extract from the Tdrikhri TdhiHy where the patron of onr author 
is styled an Arghun. 

Amir Shah Kasim came from Samarkand to Smd in the time 
of Shah Husain Arghdn, and was received with distmction. He 
married the niece of the Wairsi of 'Umarkot, and as her 

father was a Bhatti Rdjput, Sh&h K&sim, the produce of this 
marriage, was half a Bhatti, and amongst that tribe he was 
brought up. It IS to him, under the title of Khan-i Zamdn, that 
this book IS chiefly devoted, and as he acted an important part in 
the affairs of the kingdom, we are treated with tedious reports of 
the most trifling exploits performed by him and his sons, con- 
sisting chiefly of provincial contests, border feuds and cattle raids. 
This minute history, however, compels the author to mention the 
names of streams, forts, villages and tribes, which in themselves 
sometimes possess considerable interest Even the local hostili- 
ties and lutermarnages of clans afford matter of speculation to 
the curious enquirer, and on all these points some information is 
to be gleaned from the Beg^Ldr^ndma ^ 

As the little that there is of general interest centres in the 
connection which Kh&n-i Zaman had with public characters, it 
may as well be mentioned that he first rose to some distinction 
under Sh&h Husain, the Arghfin ruler of Sind. He then served 
successively Mirz4 7s& Tarkhan, Jan Babd, Mirz& Muhammad 
B&ki, and Mirzd J&ni Beg When this chief went to render his 
submission to the Emperor Akbar, Khan>i Zam&n accompanied 
him, and was received with favour. He was afterwards nominated 
to an appointment in Sind under Mirzd Ghdzi Beg, and lived to 
an old age in that country, surrounded by a large and thriving 
family. His son, Mir Abii-l Kdsim Sultdn, was celebrated for 
his gallant conduct in the field, as well as for his literary talents. 
After rebelling against the constituted authorities, he was par- 

^ Tod says, that the present Eftnhof the Sodhas has set the example of these inter- 
marnages, but the following extracts will show the practice to have been preralent 
nearly three oentimes ago. JjmaU of Tol. II. p 817. 
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doned through the intercession of liis fetther; but was sub- 
sequently blinded to prevent his exciting further disturbances. 

The exact date of the composition of this work cannot be fixed 
with precision within twenty years — 1017 and 1036 h. — because 
the intimations we have on that point are altogether contradictory 
and irreconcilable. We are told (p. 256) that the author's 
patron has ‘‘^at this period, (aknuny^ that is 10J7 “reached the 
age of seventy.” About this there can be no doubt, because we 
have already been informed (p. 36) that he was bom in 947 — 
moreover the date is given not only in numerals but in text But 
we are informed (p. 27) of Mirz4 Gh4zi Beg^s death, which 
occurred in 1021 ; about which, also, there can be no doubt, as it 
is substantiated by a chronogram in the Tuhfatu4 Ktrdm (p. 72). 
Again, in enumerating the children of his patron, (pp 260, 261) 
we have the dates of 1032 and 1033, both in text and numerals. 
It could not have been composed at any period more than three 
years beyond this, because Jah4ngir is mentioned as the reigning 
monarch. Taking all these points into consideration, we may 
consider, either that the rough draft v’^as written in 1017, and 
that a second was made about 1035, when the subsequent dates 
gained admission ; or that akniin, as at p. 41, is used withTeference 
to the event which the author is describing, not with reference to 
the period at which he is writing — in short, m the sense of “ at 
that time,” not “ at this present.” If so, the date of 1017 relates 
only to the time when Khan-i Zam4n had completely peopled and 
settled the country round the fort of Saiyid-garh, of which he 
finished the building in 1011 ; and we can fix with tolerable 
certainty upon the year 1034, or 1035 — say 1626 a d. — as that 
in which the Beg<-LQr-ndma was brought to a conclusion , but I 
have no great confidence m this interpretation, and it must be 
confessed that the matter is not worth further enquiry. 

The Beg-Ldr-ndma^ after the prefece, opens with a general 
abstract history of Sind and the Arab invasion, in twenty-two 
pages : we then have a very slight notice of the Arghuns, with a 
biography of Amir Kdsim Beg, extending altogether to eighteen 
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pages and fn>m that to the end we haye detailed acconnts of the 
squabbles amongst the various members of the Tarkti&n family, 
with the insertion of every expedition of robbery and plunder in 
which the noble Khan-^i Zara&n himself was in the remotest degree 
concerned. 

This work is not found in India, except m the provinces of 
Smd, where I know of three copies. There is one in the Imperial 
Library at Paris. Fonds Gentil, No. 17.^ Size Quarto, (12x9 
inches). 275 pages of 17 Ime^ each. 

Extkaots. 

Aboriginal InhahitanU of Bind. 

Smd derives its name from Smd, the son of Ham the son of Nuh 
(God’s peace be with him !) and the province remamed m possession of 
his descendants , but their names cannot be found m any books of 
history, nor have I heard them in legendary stories, and I am there- 
fore compelled to omit them. That which I have heard from common 
report is this, that m olden tune the Province of Sind was held by 
the tribes of Bfna, Tak, and Nabumiya ; but the period of their govern- 
ment 18 not known After a time, Sahasi Kaf reigned in the fort of 
AJor,* and all Smd and Hmd was under his rule. When he died, Ghach 
Brahman became master of Smd and Hind His capital was the 
fort of Brahmanab^d, and his dominions extended to the con&ues of 
Kashmir His son Dahir succeeded him and became master of the 
whole kmgdom. In his days the armies of Islam arrived under the 
command of Muhammad Kdsim, and after many battles Dahir was 
slam. 

Mir Kasim Beg^Ldr marries the daughter of Rand Kiimba. 

It appears that m those days when Mir Kdsim Beg-Ldr deceased 
held the governorship of ’Umarkot,* Eana* Kuraba Wairsi repre- 
sented to him that an mveterate and deep rooted enmity existed 
between his people and the Kathors of the fort of Nilma,® and he 

* Eematid, FragmcnU Arabei, p xxvii, * See Appendix. 

0 This place u between 'Dmarkot and Jesalmir. 
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was therefore solicited to inarch against them, that ample revenge 
might be taken. The Mfr complied with his request, and he accord- 
ingly marched with the people of the Sodha tribe' in that directioxi. 
When the warlike and fierce Bathors were informed of the coming 
of the ever-Buooessful army, they armed themselves and advanced 
boldly to the field of battle Both armies stood m powerful array 
against each ether. The Bana intimated to the Mfr that it was an 
old-established custom amongst their tribes that both parties should 
alight from their horses and engage on foot.* The most noble Amir 
agreed to this and issued ord^ to his army, which consisted of 
Sodhas, that they should dismount while they opposed the enemy 
The Amir took his bow from the easel and began to shoot his arrows. 
Every arrow told, piercmg through the armour and bodies of the 
enemy, and each time sending a soul to the world of annihilation 
Twenty of the enemy having been slain, the remnant took to flight, 
confessing the Mfr’s bravery, and laudmg him with a hundred 
thousand tongues When the Sodhas witnessed such bravery and 
intrepidity, they resolved to honour themselves by seeking a matn- 
monial alliance with the Mfi. The great and noble Mfr, according 
to the will of God, accepted their prayers, and Bajia the daughter 
of Bdna Kumba Wairsf’s sister, a most modest chaste girl, whose 
father was the Bhattf chief of the fort of Jesalmfr, was betrothed to 
him.* 

o o o » o o c 

Deputation of EJidn-i Zamdn on a rmseion to ltdi Dhar Raj of 

Jesalmkr. 

Khan-i Zamdn, with the aid of the Almighty, proceeded, with his 
friends and suite, after taking leave of Mirzd Jan Bdbd, towards 
Jesalmfr. When he arrived, he halted outside the fort on the 
margin of the tank,* and despatched a messenger to Baf Dhar Baj 

^ [See Tod's AnnaU VoL Ir 93, and IL 210, 319 ] 

^ See Appendix. 

> The text says amply Uc; 

his sister's so^ and this is confirmed by the 7\$h/atu-J JTtrdm. 

* The spacious tank of Jesalmfr lies to the south-east, and the mognificeat fort 
crowns a rocly hlU on the south-western angle of the town. 
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to say that Mirza Jan B4bd had sent a robe of honour for him The 
Baf with much politeness, requested him to stay where he was 
encamped, and intimated that he w^ould come to him on an 
auspicious day and hour to be invested with the robe. In those 
days the periodical rams, by the will of God, had not fallen, and 
the land all round was parched up A single vessel of water was 
to be had only at a very heavy price, for there was no watei m the 
lake. But, when the prosperous feet of this nobleman touched that 
ground, suddenly, by the will of Qod, ram fell, the dry land 
bec6nne saturated and green herbs sprung up in every place. In 
the morning, the E4( came to visit him and had the honour of 
meeting him He said that the rain had fallen only on account 
of his prosperous presence. He accompanied the Khan with great 
honour and respect mto the fort, and then performed the rites of 
hospitality. Each day he showed him greater honour. The great 
Khan stayed there for the period of five months, after which he 
took leave and turned his reins towards Nasrpur Having reached 
the banks of the tank of Sdnkra, he learnt that Jaish Khdn and 
’Alau-d din, having pursued their course along the eastern bank of 
the nver, were proceeding towards Thatta to meet Jan Babd. When 
they had readied the stream of the Bain, they were informed that 
Mirza Jan Baba, accompanied by Saiyid ’All Shfrdzi, had gone to 
Mirza Muhammad Bdki, and according to the will of God had 
been slam On heanng this, they returned and reached Nasrpur 
plundenng the country on their road Khan*i Zamdn also went 
thither and met them. The exigencies of the time were such that 
he owed money, and as none of these people showed him any 
Lumamty and favour, he was much distressed m mmd. He said 
he had placed all his reliance on Mirza Jan Bdba, on whom the 
decree of God had now passed Ho observed to his companions, 
‘‘ At present it is urgently necessary for me to pay some money in 
liquidation of my debt, what is your advice.” Tliey replied — 
These people possess much wealth and are proud of their riches. 
Now we are at your service and ready to accompany you wherever 
you desire.” On this, he proceeded towards the Sodhas, at the 
village of TarangohL 
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The Plunder of Tarangchi, 

Kh&n-i Zaman, by the advice of his companions, set out and 
crossed the waters of Sankra When Duda and Ghdz{ learnt that he 
had gone m that direction with only a few men, they rode fidter him. 
As soon as ^A14u-d dm and were mformed that their sons 

Ghazi and Duda had gone to join Khan-i Zaman, they also 
marched in the same direction with the mtention of bunging them 
bstck They reached the banks of the Sankra at the time that 
KMn-i Zamdn had crossed it, while Duda and Ghdzi were only then 
preparmg to pass the stream. When they saw that their fathers 
had come to take them back, they immediately threw themselves 
into the stream, swam their horses over, and joined Khan-i Zamdn 
They would not return, for they reflected that, if at this time they 
did not accompany him, the reward of their past services would be 
forfeited. In the afternoon, Khan-i Zam&n, having watered his 
horses, left the village of Rahu Madh, and that renowned lion, with 
only twelve horsemen, travelled through a large jungle the whole 
jught. On amvmg near the village of Tarangchi, he found the 
camels of the Sodhas there, and determmed to cany them off with- 
out delay , but it occurred to him that he had better first let his 
horses quench their thirst. With this intent he proceeded towards 
the village, and there found the tracks of five hundred horses that 
had just passed over the ground He was alarmed, and thought 
how impossible it was to save himself with so few men against such 
a host He, however, advanced and asked the dnver of the camels 
what army had passed by that road The man replied that Mirz& 
Muhammad Bdki and Mirza Jin Baba had quarrelled with each 
other, and that the former had asked the Sodhas to reinforce him. 
Hence a force of about five hundred men of the Waisa tnbe had 
passed that way. The Khan’s companions were much alarmed at 
this inteUigence, and brought back their horses without watenng 
them ; but they bravely and gallantly carried off the camels , many 
of these animals died on aoooimt of the severe marches they had to 
make. The next day, in the afternoon, the dauntless heroes reached 
the village of Bahu Madh,^ where they stayed only suffioient time 

^ [The name is here written Bihii-dhar.] 
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to drink water. At nightfall they halted at the village of Pariy&ri. 
Early next morning they pursued their journey, and reached the 
village of Sitdra, which belonged to the Anrdn tribe There they 
rested themselves without fear or danger They divided the camels 
amongst themselves One was given to Jaish Khan, another to 
Birlas, another to *Alau-d din, and another to Midn Sodha 

« o o o o o o 

Proceedings of Khdn-t Zamdn. 

Khdn-i Zam^ had his head-quarters at Nasrpur, and comforted 
the people under his rule by his kmdness and justice 

o o o o o o o 

As ties of relationship existed between him and ihe Bhattfs, 
he sent Arab horses laden with all kinds of valuable articles to the 
Hanas of the Sodha, Bara, and Bhattl tnbes, the Bdwats and the 
Bathors, and the Bais and Jams of the Jh^rejas , insomuch that the 
chiefs of ’Umarkot, Jesalmir, Bikanh, Nirohf, Mahwa (Mfw^r?), 
K6tara, Bahalmir, Nilma, Bdrkar, Kach, Naktf, B^mdinpAr,^ 
Chauduwar, and the like, were gained by his bounty No demand 
of service was made from them. llieso chiefs engraved the 
words of friendship and fidelity on their hearts, and considering 
themselves greatly honoured, were ready to exclaim — ‘‘We are 
under great obligations to the Shah! We can think of nothing 
else but of servmg him. For we are favoured by his generosity, 
and will never turn our faces agamst his commands.” Being 
grateful they were idways ready to obey his orders If any 
service was required of them, they performed it with the greatest 
fidelity and submission, and whenever they were summoned they 
came willingly As the BhAts and Chdrans were dependents of 
these chiefs he used to reward these family bards whenever they 
came to him, with a lakh (of rupees ‘^) or more. As Hewanda was 
the bard of the Bhattfs, he presented him with a donation of one 
orore and a quarter, or one hundred and twenty-five lakhs (?), besides 
horses, camels, etc., which he likewise generously granted. In 
short, by the wise conduct of this great and enlightened noble, all 
men, great and small, bad and good, were as obedient to him as 
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slayefl. The renown of the excellent qualities of this second Hatim 
or Ma’n, was not only on the tongues of all the nobles and plebeians 
of his own land, but also spread over every part of the world. 

The Sacking of *TTmarkot. 

The appointment of the govemordbip of *TJmarkot depended upon 
the will of the kings of Smd, who removed the incumbent whenever 
they thought proper About the tune when Eiidn-i Kh^an came to 
Sind, the governorship of that fort was held by E4na Megrfij. 
Khdn-i Khanan expressed a desire to be connected by marriage with 
the Eana, who having no daughter fit to be given in marnago to 
him, he was obliged to offer the hand of his brother Mdn Sing’s 
daughter. After the death of Eana Megraj, Nawwab Muza Janf 
Beg conferred the governorship of ’Umarkot on his son Eishau Das 
Animosity sprang up between this chief and Man Sing, and he, 
having turned out Mdn Sing from the fort, assumed the surname him- 
self. Mdn Sing, bemg related to Khdn-i Khdndn, sent his son to repre- 
sent the matter to him In those days Khon-i Khanan and Nawwab 
Mirz£ Jani Beg were both in attendance on the Emperor Akbar at 
Burhdnpur Kh4n-i Khanan therefore recommended Man Sing to the 
favour of Mirza Jani Beg, who wrote to Mirza Abu-] Kasim Sultan 
directing him to place Man Smg m the governorship of the fort of 
’Umarkot, and make Kishan Das understand that he was not to oppose 
and thwart him, but that the same rule with regard to their respec- 
tive positions should be observed now, as had been established from 
of old in the family Mir Abu-1 K^im Sultan, m obedience to this 
mandate, proceeded from the fort of Shihgarh ^ towards ’Umarkot. 
Havmg reached the village of Samara he alighted there, Man Sing 
bemg also with him Eana Kishan Das being mformed of this, 
collected his forces, and havmg encamped opposite the same village, 
drew up Lis army in hostile array* The Eana Kishan Das was in 
many ways related to the noble Khdn-i Zamdn, one of his sisters being 
married to Mir Abu-1 Kdsim, another to 8h^ Mukim Sultan,^ and he 
himself was son-m-law of Bincha Bhatti, the maternal nephew of 

> Sb&hgairli was built by Kh&ii-i Zam&n on the banks of the S&nkra, ** and nothing 
now remains of it except the name ” — Tuhfatu»l Ktrdm^ H8 p 72. 

* These two were sons of Khkn-i Zamhn. 
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the Khin. Some friendly people who were with the Amir were 
anxious that no fighting should take place between the parties. 
When they expressed their mtention to the EarA, he said he con- 
sidered himself a servant of Mir Abu-1 Kasim, and would not rebel 
against him . still Mdn Sing must not be allowed any mterferenoe, 
because he was the originator of these quarrels and disturbances. 
Mir Abd-l Kisim, however, adhered to the oiders he had received to 
place Man Smg in the governorship At length, upon the instigation 
of his well-meaning friends, the Bdna resolved to go to Mir Abu-1 
K4sim Sultan So when he arrived, he alighted from his horse, and 
having changed his vanity and pnde for humibty and supplication, 
he adv6uiced on foot for a long distance with his whole army, ofi&cers, 
dependants, and servants He kissed the feet of the Sult^, and pre- 
sented him the horse on which he had himself ridden The Sult&a 
mounted and gave him his hand. He then pitched his tent near' the 
pool of Samara and passed the night there. The Band also encamped 
on the margm of the pool. At daybreak, some of the people of the 
MIr’s camp, who belonged to the Sameja tnbe, went mto the fields 
of the Sodhas and began to injure them As hostilities had pre- 
viously existed between these tribes, the Sodhas abused the Same- 
jas, and a quarrel ensued. Intelligence bemg brought to Mir Abu-1 
Kdsim, he immediately hastened off ; and Band Kishan Dds also set 
his army m array, and advanced with intent to fight, but his heart 
failing him, he took to flight, and proceeded towards Eaurhdr. Mir 
Abu-1 Kdsim with his followers and compamons, hastened to ’Umarkot 
When he approached the fort, a son of the Band Kishan Das who 
was in it, not being able to oppose him, took some money with him 
and fled. Upon this, the Mir entered the fort and the whole family 
of the Band were captured. But as they were related to him, they, 
together with his treasures,* were of course protected. All other 
things, however, were taken possession of by the army. Temples 
were demolished, cows were directed to be butchered, and the 
houses of the vile infidels were made to resound with the sound 
of trumpets and horns, and their fidthy idols were polluted. In 
the idolatrous places of worship Muhammadan tenets were pro- 

» [The text saji middle of the pooL"] 

* l**JBahgad** a tdd-t rdhf ** proTieione for the way.”] 
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mnlgated, and prayers were read for one entire week. He remained 
in the fort passing his time in festivity and pleasure As the killing 
of cows and the breaking of idols is considered by the Sodhas to be 
the highest possible insult, the E4nd felt highly indignant, and 
having returned from the village of Kaurhdr, he summoned the 
Sodhas from all sides and quarters to meet him at Gaddi. There 
they crowded ready to advance on ’Umarkot. They had been sub- 
jected to great ignommy, and so they were all ready to sacrihoe 
their lives in revenge When this news reached Khdn-i Zamdn, he, 
reflecting that both parties were enrolled in his army, was most 
anxious that no contest should take place between them, and con- 
sequently hurried away with the intention of effecting a reconcilia- 
tion between them He set out in the evening from Nasrpur, and 
having travelled the whole night arrived early the next morning at 
the village of Gaddi, where the Bana and the Sodhas had encamped. 
He sent his son Mir Shdh Mukfm Sultdn, Mir Faihi Beg Sultan, and 
Kana Bhatti, brother of Bhatti, to the Band, in order to appease 
and comfort him. They aocordmgly went to him, and so far appeased 
him that he was induced to accompany them, and had the honour of 
kissing the Khan’s feet. The Kh4n exalted him by the grant of a 
horse and robe of honour, and spoke words of sympathy and con- 
solation o o o o In some of the 

plundered property was restored, but the Bana obtained only poor 
satisfaction. 
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VIL 

TARKHXN-NXM A. 

OB 

ARGHl/N-NA'MA, 

These two are different names of the same work, of which the 
author is Saiyid Jamdl, son of Mir Jal&Iu-d din Husaini Shir&zi, 
who composed his work in the year h. 1065 (1654-6 a d ), as we 
learn from a casual notice in the genealogical tree, to be hereafter 
mentioned. The work is named after the Moghal families of 
Arghun and Tarklidn respectively, whose origin will be further 
noticed in the Appendix. The ArghiAnrndma is mentioned in the 
Tuhfaturl Kirdm as if it were a separate work, but there is nothing 
on the Arghuns in the latter history which is not derived from 
sources at present extant and available. I could find no trace of 
such a history in Sind, and 1 was told by several people in that 
province, that the work under consideration was the only one known 
as the Arghiin’-ndma. As it treats with suflicient copiousness 
upon the Arghtin history, as will be seen in the translated 
extract, there is no impropriety in giving it this assumed name, 
but it is obvious that the author himself styled it TarkMn^namd 
oiily^ in compliment to his patron Mirzd Muhammad Sdlih, who 
was of the Tarkhan family. 

There appears to have been at one time a history of that 
family of older date than this, because Saiyid Jam&l informs us, 
that the Mirz&, being most anxious to acquaint himself with the 
genealogy and history of the Moghal tribes, and especially of 
his own ancestors, in order that he might learn precisely from 
what particular chief he was descended, commissioned our author 
to send him the book called Tarkhdn-ndma. This zealous indi* 
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vidaaly not being able, notwithstanding all his enquiries, to find 
any book of this name, determined to compose one himself to 
supply the deficiency, and for this purpose examined and ex^ 
tracted from Tabari^ the Rauzatu-^ Safd^ the Zafar^ndma^ the 
T(trikh-i Jlunidyimiy the Akbar^ndmay the Ntgdrtstdn^ the 
Tdrikh-% Tdlitriy the Muntakhah-i be-hadal Tusufi, the TdrikJ^i 
QuzidOj the Majma^u^l Ansdb, and others. And so having traced 
the progenitorship of the Tarkh&ns up to the Patriarch Noah, 
he completed what he styles his Tarkhdn-ndma. 

In this enumeration of authorities we have another flagrant 
instance of that oflensive suppression of the truth which so often 
excites our indignation in the Indian historians. The work to which 
Saiyid J araal is most indebted is Mir M’asum'’s Tdrikh^t Sind, from 
which he has extracted and abridged, but with many omissions,' 
the whole history of the Arghuns and Tarkhans, from the rise 
of Shah Beg, to the close of the independence of Sind under J5ni 
Beg, and to which he is indebted even for the selection of whole 
sentences, as well as the frame of the narrative ; and yet Mir 
M'asiim’s name is nowhere mentioned, except where his grand- 
father Saiyid Mir Kalan (p 96) is incidentally brought upon 
the stage. From some of the works quoted he has of course 
borrowed his Turkish genealogy, but even there his obhgations 
seem to have been confined to the Jiauzata-s Sajd, the Zafar- 
ndma, and the Mojmdu^l Ansdb, which three works would have 
been sufficient to afford him all the information with which we 
are favoured on that subjeet. The Tdrikh-^i Tdhiri, which is the 
only local history which he quotes, is, with strange inconsistency, 
not followed either for facts or dates. 

Mirza Muhammad Sdlih, who is represented to have been 
endowed with every excellence, personal and intellectual, was the 
son of Mirza ’Ts& Tarkh&n, grandson of the more celebrated 
holder of the same name, who founded the Tarkhdn dynasty of 

^ Amongst these may bo noticed the transactions of the Arghdns with the Dh&rejas, 
J\f&ghis, Buhars, and It&l Khanhar of Each , Shah Husain’s proceedings at the fort 
of Dilhwar, and at Pattan m Ouzerht, the attack of Bakhshd Langhh on Bhakkar, 
in 959 H. etc., etc. 
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Sipd. Mirz4 ^rsd, the younger, was introduced to Akbar in 
1012 H., and was treated by him and his successor, Jah&ngir, 
with distinguished consideration. As his independence of all 
favour and patronage, except that bestowed by the Emperor 
himself, rendered him obnoxious to the nobles about the Court, 
they managed that he should receive only those jagirs in which 
the turbulence of the inhabitants made the collection of revenue 
difficult,^ but his bravery and good conduct defeated all these 
machinations, and he triumphed over the jealous opposition of 
of his enemies. 

By an early acknowledgement of Shall Jahaii as Emperor, 
and his proclamation of him in the ’Idgdh of Ahmadabad, in 
which he anticipated the other more tardy nobles of Guzer&t, 
where his j4gir was then situated, he met with a distinguished 
reception from the new monarch, to whom he went to pay his 
fespects on the banks of the Mahi. He was shortly afterwards 
preferred to the Subad^i of Thatta, where he was directed to 
seize the person of Shariru-l Mulk at all hazards. Having suc- 
ceeded in sending this gallant but obnoxious individual a prisoner 
to the Imperial Court, he received the honour of a Nauhat^ a lac 
of rupees in cash, and the increase of 1000 to his personal rank. 
He obtained subsequently the Subad&ri of Guzer&t, and died foil 
of years and titles at the advanced age of ninety-five, in the year 
1061 H. (1661 A D.), four years previous to the composition of 
this work. 

Mirzd Muhammad Silih succeeded to some portion of the 
honours of his father, and the other members of the family had 
each a separate provision assigned to them by the royal mu- 
nificence. 

The Tarkhdn-ndma, after a preface of three pages, opens with 
a genealogical tree from Noah to Muhammad Salih, extending 
through twenty-eight pages. We then have an abstract history 
of the Kh&ns of Turkistan, and of Changiz Kh&n, and his de- 

^ At tins Tery time we find an Englishman complaining of the same treatment, by 
which, through the intrigues of the ministers, the king’s kind intentions were ren- 
dered of none efiect 
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scendants who ruled in iTr&n, in forty pages ; the history of the 
Arghuns in twenty-three pages ; of the Tarkh&ns in thirty-three 
pages ; concluding with the death of Mirza ^rsa Tarkh&n above- 
mentioned, Altogether, 127 pages 4to. (12x9 inches) of 17 
lines each. The style is elegant, but, from a comparison with 
the original authorities, it will appear that its best graces are 
borrowed. Like other local histories of Sind, it is rare out of that 
province. 


Extracts 

The Arghun Dynasty of Kandahar and Bind} 

It is related by historians that Amfr Zii-n Nun, son of Amfr 
Basri, one of the descendants of Arghun Khan Tarkhan, son of 
Abakd Khan, son of Hulaku Khin, son of Tulf KMn, son of Ghanglz 
Khan, a soldier distinguished for courage and bravery among the 
wamors of his tribe,* was employed by Abu Sa’fd Mirz^, and on all 
occasions acted up to his former character. By this conduct he 
became a great favourite of Sultdn Abu Sa’id The honours and re- 
wards he received subjected him to the envy and jealousy of his 
fellows, for his rank was elevated above that of all his relations 

When Sultan Abu Sa’id was slain in the battle of Karab^gh, 
Amir Zu-n Nun retired to his father in Hirdt. He served for a short 
time under Yadgar Mirzd. Afterwards, when Sultan Husain 
succeeded to the throne of Khurasan, Mirza Amir Misri® died, Amir 
Zu-n Nun his son was regarded with favour by Sulto Husam Mirzd, 
who assigned him the chiefship of Ghor, Zamindawar and Kandahdr, 
In these coimtnes the warhke tribes of HazAra and Takdari had 
complete power * Amir Zu-n Nun, in the year 884 h (1479-80 a d.), 
proceeded in that direction with a small body of his tnbesfolk {uUls) 
For some time he was engaged m hostilities with these people, and, 
being in aU battles victorious and successful, he brought the countries 
into subjection to his rule The Hazdra, Takdari, and all the other 

> [Page 71 to 99 of the 

• The word rendered tnbe ” is ulus — See Eiskino's Baisr, Vol I, 19, 24. 

• [Frequently wntten “ Basri ”] 

• The reading is doubtful Takdari or Nakdari. If the latter, they are probably 
the same as the Nakodari. 
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tribes having seen this, quietly submitted to his authority aud made 
no fhither opposition. The services of Amir Zu-n Nun were so 
highly approved of, that Sult&i Husain bi-1 Karar made him abso- 
lute governor of Kandahar, Ghor, and other countries. After some 
time Amfr Zu-n Nun Misri obtained independent power m those 
proi^nces, and he also encroached upon the temtones of Shdl, 
Mubtung, and their dependoucies. In the course of four more 
years he was m command ol a large force and had entirely attached 
to his interest the people of Hazara, Takdari, Kipchak, and the 
Moghals of Eandahir. On hearmg this, Sultan Husain sent an 
imperative order, requiring him to present himself without delay 
at the imperial court The Amir acted accordmgly, and on his 
aiTival at court made the usual presents. The people were all 
loud m their praises of his loyalty and fidelity, and consequently the 
Sultan presented him with a vest of honour, a nchly caparisoned 
horse, kettle drums, and banner, and also granted him a royal patent 
of investiture He then ordered him to leave his son and suite at 
the court, and himself proceed to Kandahar Immediately on 
receipt of this order, the Amir seized the first opportunity of 
secretly taking his son and the nobles who had attended him, and 
marched with great rapidity to Kandahdr, leaving, however, his 
property, arms, etc , behind him in his residence In the course 
of two or three days the Sultan ordered that the Amir should 
not leave the court for Kandahar until after the festival of Nauroz 
The royal messengers, on arriving at the Amfr’s residence, discovered 
the flight, and reported to the Sultan the state of affairs The 
Sultan, on hearing of it, remarked that the Amir had evidently 
departed without any intention of returning But the prmce and 
the nobles argued that his having left horses, camels, carpets, and 
other property behind him was a proof that his absence would 
not be of long duration The Sultan then said that his flight was 
only another proof of his ready wit and sagacity. However, regrets 
were now unavailing, a.h 911 (1505 ad) Sultan Husain died, and 
the affairs of the kingdom of Blhurasan fell into complete disorder. 

Affairs were thus situated when in the Muharram of the year 
913 H. (May, 1507) Muhammad Khan Shaibani I/zbek crossed the 
Jihun with an enormous army, Lke a swarm of ants or locusts, 
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whicb he had collected for the purpose of conquenag Ehur^^n. 
Badi’u-z Zam4a Mirz4^ son of the late Sultan Husam, was m great 
alarm and consternation at the approach of this army, and instantly 
sent information of the fact to Amfr ZA-n Nun* The Amir con' 
suited with his sons and nobles, who all entertained different 
opinions on the subject, but the Amir declared that he considered 
it incumbent on him to march to the Support of the BultAn, and 
that courage and humanity alike forbade him to remain inactive 
during this cnsis. He said that his return was not to be hoped 
for, as the Uzbek army was powerful and numerous in the extreme, 
and the fortunes of the house of SultAn Husain w'^ere in their decline. 
Accordingly, he assembled a tnendly body of Arghun and Tarkhan 
troops, and marched to the succour of the Pnnce Badi’u-z Zam4n. 
Having arrived at the camp, he was received with every honour. 
Hie same day the army of the Uzbeks and of Ma-warau-n nahr 
crossed the nver. Numerous signs of the approach of Muhammad 
KhAn Shaibani’s overwhelmmg force were evident. Upon reaching 
the field of the approaching contest, the Pnnce having reviewed his 
troops, formed up m order of battle, and from both armies the shouts 
of the wamors and the roll of the kettle-drums resounded to the 
vault of heaven 

The Amir, with a body of his bold well-mounted horsemen, com- 
menced the attack, and by an impetuous charge, completely routed 
a body of the enemy, and threw thein into utter confusion In 
vain • for as wave follows wave, column after column of the Uzbeks 
came on in endless succession to the attack, till at last the Khurd- 
B&iis, unable to contend any longer with such disproportionate 
numbers, turned rem^ and fied. A scene of the wildest and most 
hopeless confusion ensued. The Amir, however, with a small band 
of his trusty and indomitable wamors, mamtamed his ground, now 
standing on the defensive, now charging one wmg of the enemy, and 
now the other. The field was dyed with blood Thus they fought 
bravely and desperately until the Uzbeks closing in on every side, 
the Amir was wounded and thrown from his horse Bisdainmg 

* Pnnoe Badi’u-z Zam&n was mamad ta a daughter of Anlr Zd-n Ndn — See Mir 
M'asAm’s Tdrikh^t 8\nd^ p. 103 
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the quarter offered him by the ITzbeks, who hoped to take him a 
prisoner in triumph to Muhammad Kh4n, he fell, coTered with 
glory. 

8Mh Beg Arghiin. 

Shdh Beg Arghiin son of Zu-s Nun, was, on the death of 
Amir, placed by the unanimous voice of the chiefs on the vacant 
throne. He confirmed all his father^s appointments, and gave the 
holders of them robes of honour. He displayed an unparalleied 
example of equity and justice, by which conduct he so won the 
hearts of his soldiery, that they became his most devoted and 
obedient subjects. Shilh Beg always consorted with the most dis- 
tmgmshed and scientific men m his kingdom 

At this time Muhammad Khan, havmg subdued the whole of 
Elhurdsdn, approached Kara with the determination of adding 
Kandahar also to his dominions. On his arrival at Garmsir, Shih 
Beg sent messengers to him offering his allegiance and submission. 
He promised that he would express the same at a personal inter- 
view. M u ham mad Khan was satisfied with this concession and 
went back. 

In the year 916 h (1509 ad), Shah Isma’fl the second, 
having overcome and killed Muhammad Khdn in battle, took 
possession of Khurdsdn. The Sh4h attamed to the greatest power, 
so much so that the surrounding nations dreaded his might and 
ambition. 

At this juncture Warash Khan marched upon Kara, and set up 
his standard. Shah Beg in alarm at this threatened mvasion, con- 
sulted with his ministers, showing them the imminent danger kia 
country was in— threatened on one side by Shdh Isma’il, the con- 
queror of Khurdsan, and on the other by Babar Bddshah, who had 
already reached Kabul, both with avowed worhke mtentions. He 
pointed out to them the necessily of providing a retreat in case 
of their losing Kan dab dr. It was at length resolved to seize the 
Siwf territory, and in the year 917 h. (1511 a d.), he set out from 
Kandahdr, and having reached Shdl, there made preparations for 
the ensuing campaign. On his arrival at Siwf he invested the fort.. 
The descendants of Sultan Purdili BirMs, who ruled in Kwi, 
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ad^^oed to oppose him with three thonsand men of the Buluch 
tnbe as well as other forces. The army of Shah Beg proved com- 
pletely victorious. The enemy was utterly overthrown, many were 
killed in action, and the survivors fled towards Smd. Sh4h Beg 
entered Sfw£ in triumph, and made a short «tay there, during which 
time he built houses, laid out gardens, and raised a fort which he 
strongly garrisoned, and, having appointed Mi^ Tsa TarkMn, one 
of the most distmgmshed of his nobles, to be governor, he returned 
to Kandahar. 

Ann. Hij 919 (a d. 1513), the Emperor Zahfru-d din Jduhammad 
B4bar having determined upon the conquest of Kandah^, marched 
upon it with a powerful and numerous army. Sh^ Beg collected his 
forces, with sufficient provisions and munitions of war to enable him 
to sustain a siege, shut himself up m the fort and posted his men on 
the walls and bastions. On the 8umval of the Emperor in the vicinity 
of the city, he was attacked by disease, and became very feeble 
BEls ministers and nobles on this became disaffected and mutinous 
Shah Beg, having learnt the state of affairs, sent the leading men of 
Kandahar with instructions to negociate a peace. Tlie Emperor, 
consenting to the terms, despatched Khwdja Jalalu-d din with suit- 
able presents, and returned to Kdbul. Shah Beg .then withdrew 
after a short time to Siwi, and made a stay there Having assem- 
bled a general council, he pointed out to them that the Emperor 
Bdbar having once found his way to Kandahar, would not rest 
contented until he had conquered and brought it under his own 
rule j that it behoved them to consult their own and the country’s 
safety. In pursuance of this idea, he, at the begmnmg of the -winter 
season, raised a force of 1000 horse, and despatched them from Siwf 
to Smd. This force, on the 7th of Zf-1 Ka’da h. 920 (Deo. 1514), 
attacked and took the villages of Kakdn and B^hbdn. These 
villages were so densely populated, that, in the sack, 1000 camels, 
employed on the garden-wells merely, were taken ; from this, some 
idea may be formed of the wealth of the two places ' After re- 
maining there a week, they returned -with their spoil to Siwi. 

^ Both these places were m the Sarkar of Siwf. The former has since become 
famous for its gallant defence by our troops — Tdrikh-% Tdhxri^ MS p. 48 , Tarkhan^ 
ndma, MS. p 48 , Tuhfcttu~l k%rdm^ p. 124. 
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A.H. 921 (1515 A.D ). The Emperor B4bar put into execution 
the design Sh4h Beg had foreseen, and having meu-ched upon Kanda- 
har, laid siege to the fort and commenced mining it. The siege was 
carried on with vigour, and all supplies being cut off, a great dearth 
of gram ensued m the city. At this crisis, however, the Emperor’s 
army was so weakened by fever, that a peace was again agreed 
upon. Whereupon, the Emperor returned to Kdbul. 

In this same year, Shdh Hasan Mirzd having quarrelled with his 
father, left him, and went to the Court of the Emperor B4bar, and 
being by him received with hospitality and distmction, he remained 
there two years. The Emperor observed that his visit was not from 
any affection entertained towards himself by Sh^ Hasan, but m 
order that he might learn the art of govermng rightly, and at the 
same time perfect himself m the ceremonies of the Court. At length, 
Shih Hasan, with the Emperor’s permission, returned to Kandah4r. 

A.H 922 (1516 An.) The Emperor Babar agam assembled an 
army, and marched upon Kandahar, and he was yat m the jungle 
when the fort was mvested. Shah Beg, wearied ^d harassed by 
these repeated invasions, sent Shaikh Abu Sa’fd Bhrani to negotiate 
a peace; the terms agreed upon were that m the ensmng year 
the government of Kandahar should be made over to the officers of 
the Emperor Babar. Having ratified this treaty, the Emperor re- 
turned to K4bul. In pursuance of this arrangement, Sh4h Beg, 
A.H. 923 (1517 A.D.), sent the keys of the fort of Kandahar to the 
Imperial Court, by the hands of Mfr Ghiasu-d d£n, grandson of 
Khondamlr, author of the JSabUbu-a Siyar, and father of Mir Abu-1 
Makanm, and grandfather of ’Abdu-llah Sultdn. This latification 
of the cession was approved of by his majesty.^ 

After the subjugation of his country, Bh4h Beg remained two 
years m Sh41 and Sfwi, reduced to penury and distress. In such 
straits was he, that his army was compelled during this period to 
subsist upon nothmg but carrots, turnips, and other such vegetables 
Towards the end of the year 924 a h (1518 a.d.), he made warlike 
preparations for the conquest of Smd. In consequence of the re- 
moval of Mirz4 ’Isa, he left Sult4n ’AK Arghun and Zfbak Tarkh4n, 

^ An incorrect parentage is ascribed in the text to this learned envoy. See the 
articles KhulIbatu-l Axhbab and HabIbu-b Sitar, in Vol II. 
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with a number of men for the protection of the forts of Siwf and 
and Ganjdwa. He despatched a-head of his army a force of 200 
horse under Mir Fazil Kokaltdsh, and himself followed at the head 
of 800 more On entering the Smd territory, he soon reached Bagh- 
b£n, he learnt that an army of Samejas, under the command of 
Mahmdd Elhin, son of Daryd Khan, was encamped at Thatta, four 
kos from Siwist^n, and prepared to do battle. Sh4h Beg halted at 
Bdghb&n, where he was well received by the principal inhabitants 
He then resumed his march through the Lakki hills towards 
Thatta, and at last reached that river which m those days ran 
to the north of Thatta ^ Bemg unprovided with means of transit, 
he stopped for some days on the bank, revolving in his mind how 
to effect a passage At this juncture, the men on guard perceived 
that a man driving a laden ass was fording the nver from the 
opposite bank. He was seized and compelled by menaces to show 
the way through the ford* ’Abdu-r Bahman Daulat Shdhi then 
plunged on horseback into the river, reached the other bank and 
then returned and reported the fact to Shdh Beg, who availing 
himself of this information, on the 15th day of Muharram a h, 
927 (December, 1620), crossed the nver with his force, and marched 
towards the city of Thatta. On which, Darya Khdn, the adopted 
son of Jdm Nanda, having left Jdm Firoz in gamson at Thatta, 
hastened at the head of his army to give the Amir battle 

After a long, bloody, and well-contested action, m which Darya 
Khdn, with a host of Sammas, was killed, victory declared itself m 
favour of Shah Beg, On receipt of this disastrous intelligence, 
Jdm Firoz left Thatta and fled without stopping until he reached 
the village of Pir&r* with a heavy heart Thatta was given up 
to plunder till the 20th of the month, m the course of which 
the inhabitants were treated with merciless severity,, and many of 
them were earned into captivily. The holy text^ Surely when 

1 See Appendix, 

* Plutarch in his life of Antony, tells us that a costermonger, Eutyehus, who per- 
formed a somewhat similar eemce for Augustus, before the battle of Actium, was 
rewarded by the grateful Emperor with a statue of himself and of his ass, with an 
equally auspicious name, Nikon. This beautifhl work of art was destroyed, with toe 
many others, by the barbarous Franks on their capture of Constantmople. 

* This plMC 18 m the hilly tract north of Thatta 
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kings enter a village they destroy it,” was fully exemplified in 
this instance. At last, by the strenuous exertions of K&ei K^zin 
a most distinguished scholar, these outrages were put an end to, and 
proclamation was made to the effect that the people of Uie city were 
to remain undisturbed.^ The fugitive Jdm Firoz remained, with a 
few men who had accompanied him, at Pirir, his family being still 
at Thatta. At length, findmg that nothmg was left for him 
but submission, he despatched a messenger to Shah Beg, humbly 
intreating forgiveness, and expressing his willingness to submit 
himself unconditionally to the will and pleasure of his conqueror, 
with most solemn promises of future good conduct. 

Shdh Beg moved by that generosity which distmgmshed him, and 
having pity on the miserable condition of his vanquished enemy, 
received the messenger most graciously, and granted him a robe 
of honour, at the same time sending a friendly answer to Jdm 
Firoz," who on the receipt of it came with a number of his friends, 
towards the end of the month Safar, to Thatta, dressed m most 
humble guise, a sword hangmg from his neck to express his oom* 
plete subjection. He was permitted the honour of kissing the 
hands of Shah Beg He then repeated his expressions of sorrow 
and contrition. Shah Beg, having assured him of his forgiveness, 
invested him with the robe of honour which Sultan Husam Mirzd 
had before bestowed on Mir Zu-n Nun, and conferred on him 
the governorship of Thatta He then held a conference with his 
nobles and mmisters The Smd territory, he declared, was too 
extensive for his own immediate government and control It was 
therefore advisable to divide it, assigning one half to Jam Firoz, 
and keeping the other under his own management. Th^ all 
concurred, and it was arranged that the territory extending &om 
the Lakkf hills, near Siwistan, to Thatta, should be assigned to 
Jam Firoz, while the upper part from the same hills should 
remain m his own possession. Having settled this, Shdh Beg 
inarched in the direction of Siwistan The inhabitants of this 
place, dreading the arrival of the victorious army fled to Thdti, and 

' Tdrihh^x Stnd (p 139), makes him, m true Onental fashum, take aa arrow 
from bis qmyer, which he gives to K&zi Ekzm, to show that he was really aoorofited 
hy the Moghal plunderer 
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having joined ihemselTes with the Sa’ta and Sumra tribes,^ formed 
themselves m order of battle and advanced to give fight An 
obstinate battle ensued, in which Shih Beg proved again victorious ; 
his adversaries fled, and he took possession of the fort of Siwistdm 
Higring put it m complete repair, he placed in it some of his most 
distingmshed nobles, among others Mir ’Alaika Arghun, Sultto 
Mukfm Beg-Lar, Kaibuk Arghun, and Ahmad Tarkhan; all these 
he ordered to erect houses in the fort for themselves. He then took 
his departure for Bhakkar, and after several days marclimg arrived 
at the plam surrounding Sakhar. A few days after he retiched 
Bhakkar, where he was much gratified with the fort and town. 
Having visited and inspected these, he laid out the town, assigning 
various quarters to his officers and soldiers. He caused a plan to be 
made of the fort, and placed it in the care of his principal officers, in 
order that, each one domg his part, they might put it into complete 
repair. The hard bncks for this purpose were provided by the 
destruction of the fort of Alor (anciently the seat of government) 
and of the houses of the Turk and Samma people in the suburbs of 
Bhakkar.^ In a short space of time the works were finished. He 
fixed on the citadel of the fort as a residence for himself, and 
Mirz£ Sh4h Husain, he also permitted Mir Fazil Kokaltash, Sultda 
Muhammad, keeper of the seal, and one or two others to reside 
in it. He employed a whole year in finishing the buildings 
in the fort and settlmg the affairs of his subjects. 

A.H 928 (1622 ad) Shah Beg left Paymda Muhammad Tarkhdn 
in charge of Bhakkar, and advanced with a considerable army to the 
conquest of Guzerat. During his progress down the nver, he 
swept the country on both banks from the foul inhabitants. On 
the arrival of the army at Chainduka, Mir Fazd Kokaltash was 
taken dangerously ill, and after Imgermg a few days died. This 
incident so affected Shah Beg that an idea took possession of his 
mind that the death of his fnend was a warning of the near approach 


' ^he text] TA 

lamma ixikead of Sa*ta ** i 


Mir M’asdm (p. 141) has, Talahti, instead of That! and 

Samma instead of Sa*ta “ Sihta** is probably the correct reading, which we find 
sometimes apphed to the Sammas. Another copy reads Sodha instead of Sfimra 
* Mir M’asfim adds that the Saiyids were turned out of Bhakkar, and allowed a 
space of ground m Rori, whereon to build new houses — Tdrikht-t Stnd^ IdO 
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of his own Shortly after, intelligenoe was received of the Emperor 
B&bar’s arrival m the vicinity of Bhara and Elhushib, with the 
avowed intention of conquering the country of Hinddstdn. On 
hearing this, Shdh Beg observed that Bdbar had no intention of 
leaving him at peace, but that he would ultimately seize Sind, either 
from him or his descendants. It was needful therefore to seek out 
some other asylum. Having said this, he complained of a violent 
pam in his bowels. Every remedy was tried to alleviate it, but m 
vain, for in the month Sha’b^n, 928 h. (June, 1522), after a reign 
of fifteen years, Shah Beg died, without having been able to effect 
his intention of entering Guzerdt Shahr Sha’ban” is the chrono- 
gram of his death. 

Mvrxa Shdh Hmatn Arghun, 

On the death of Shi^ man 928 (1522 ad), ShAh Husain 
Arghun succeeded to the throne ^ He conferred dresses of honour 
and marks of his favour on those chiefs, judges, nobles, and 
ministers who had assembled to congratulate him on his accession. 
As this event took place at the end of the Bamazau, when the 
great festival was about to be celebrated, the nobles about his 
person represented that on this great and memorable occasion it 
were well that the Khutba were read in his name This he refused 
to permit, saying that as long as any descendant of the Sdhib-kir^ 
(Timur) existed, no other man could assume this privilege Accord- 
iiigly the Khutba was read m the name of the Emperor Zahiru-d 
din Muhammad Babar During the celebration of the festival, the 
Shah remained in the same place In the meantime he received 
intelligence how that Jam Ffroz and the people of Thatta had heard 
with delight of the demise of Shdh Beg, and had beaten their drums 
in token of joy and gratification. Incensed at these proceedings, 
Mirza Shah Husam havmg consulted with his mmister, and having 
come to the conJusion that the prosecution of his father’s designs 
on Guzerat was not advisable, ordered his army to march on 
Thatta in order to destroy Jam Ffroz. News of this determination 
soon reached Thatta, and Jdm Firoz, being utterly unable to oppose 

^ Some authonties give the name as Hasan, as m page 308 supra, but the other is 
the best authenticated Bespooting Sh&h Beg's death, see tiio Appendix. 
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die army marclimg against him, hastily fled from the city, and 
crossing the river in despair took his way towards Kach When he 
reached Chdchkdn and Bdhman, he collected an aimy of about 
60,000 horse and foot. With this formidable force, consisting 
of the people of Smd and the Samma tnbe, he returned with the 
intention of coming to an engagement with Mirza Shdh Husain, who 
at the head of his ever victorious troops, had already arrived at the 
mly of Thatta On hearing of the force which Firoz was 
bringing agamst him, the Shah having left a body of men for the 
protection of the city, the inhabitants being in a state of the greatest 
alarm, marched out with the view of bringing the enemy to an 
engagement. On neanng the Sindian army, he formed his troops in 
order of battle, and advanced Suddenly he came in view of the 
enemy, who, greatly alarmed dJt the sight of the Moghals, dis- 
mounted, left their horses, doffed their turbans, tied the comers of 
each other’s clothes together, and thus engaged in the conflict. 
MirzA Shdh Husain knew it to be the custom of the people of Smd 
and Hind, when resolved upon fighting to the death, to leave their 
horses, and bare-headed and bare-footed, tie themselves together by 
each other’s clothes and waistbands, — so he saw these preparations 
with delight, and congratulatmg his nobles and officers on the 
evident despaii of the enemy, and the consequent assurance of 
victory to themselves, gave the order for the attack On this, his 
troops armed with their bows and arrows, and sword m hand, 
rushed vehemently to the charge, spreading consternation and 
dismay in the ranks of the enemy. From morning to evening the 
battle was bloodily contested. Nearly 20,000 men fell on the field, 
till at last. Jam Firoz, being defeated, fled, covered with shame and 
disgrace, to Guzerat, where he remained until his death Mirza 
ShAh Husain remamed for three days on the field of battle, distri- 
buting the horses and all other booty amongst his people, and 
showering rewards upon his officers ; he then returned m triumph 
to Thatta. Thence he went to Tughlikabad, where he remamed 
six months, when he proceeded towards Bhakkar On his arrival 
within thirty kos of the city, all the leading men came out to meet 
and congratulate him, and were received with every honour. In 
this year also. Shaikh Bulakf came from Kandahar to Smd to visit 
him. 
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After the lapse of two years, a.h. 930 {1524 a«d.), Mirz4 ShSk 
Husain came to the determination to invade Multan, in puxsuanoe 
of which design he ordered his nobles and generids to make&e 
necessary arrangements. At the commencement of the year a.h. 931 
(1525 A n ), he started on this expedition. On reaching the city of 
l/ch he found the Buluohfs and Lang^hs prepared to fight. The 
Multan army m those days was a hundred-fold greater than the 
Mirza’s, yet he, trusting in Divine assistance, drew up his army 
with great care and circumspection, and with his Moghal troops 
began the battle. When these two brave armies confronted each 
other, the Moghak employed their deadly fire, and the Langahs and 
Buluchfs plied their bows and arrows. The contest was sharp, but 
victory at length declared itself in favour of Mirza Shah Husain. 
Many of the Langahs were slain, the rest fied. The fort was 
captured, and orders were given to demolish the buildmgs m the 
city of ITch. 

The news of the ShiUi’s success soon reached the ears of Sultan 
Muhammad liangah, the ruler of Multan.* Whereupon he des- 
patched parties in all directions, with instructions to levy forces with 
the greatest celerity. In accordance with these orders, within the 
course of a month, an army ccmsistmg of 80,000 horse and foot, 
composed of men of the Buluch, Jat, Bind, Dadi, and other tribes, 
was raised * At the head of his large and powerful force, the Sultto 
set out from Multan. The Mirzd on hearing of these numbers being 
brought agamst him, took up a position on the banks of the Ghara 
and there awaited the attack of the enemy. Sultan Mahmud re- 
mained for a month in the suburbs of Multan for the purpose of 
constructing such engmes as might be required, and of amply pro- 
viding his army with the necessary munitions and stores. Having 
effected this he resumed his march. The Sultan, mflated with pride 
and puffed up with a certainty of victory, at last arrived at Beg, 
Here it happened that Shaikh Shujd’ Bukhdxi, the son-in-law of the 

* The onginal says Sulthii Husain, but he had died more than twenty years before 
this event. 

2 The TuhfiUu-l Kxrdm (p. 46), says that the Bind is a Buldch tnbe They are 
stiU a very influential and powerful clan. See Masson’s Journey to Keldt^ p $22. 
Mtr H’asflm adds to these tnbes by naming also the Kanrfli and Ch&ndya. — Tdrikh^x 
iStnd^p 186. 
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Sult&n, a man possessed of great influence in the pobtical and flscal 
affairs of the State, was detected m an mtrigue m the loyal harem. 
This havmg come to the knowledge of the Sultdn, he was so 
enraged, that the Shaikh saw his only safety lay m the death of 
the SultAu. Having obtamed from ihe treasury the deadly poison 
there deposited for the destruoiion of those obnoxious to the State, 
he administered it to Sultan Mahmud. The army, which consisted 
chiefly of Buluchis, bemg thus deprived of its head, the greatest con- 
fusion reigned. 

The Langahs placed Sultan Husam, son of the late Sultan Mah- 
mud, upon the vacant throne, and finding it necessary to make peace, 
they sent the holy Shfidkh Bahaa-d-din to negociate a treaty. The 
Shaikh submitted his terms to Mkza Shah Husain, who approved 
and ratified them The Murza then returned, and on his arrival at 
If oh, ordered another fort to be erected there In the mean time, 
Langer Kh^, one of the late Sultdn Mahmud’s nobles, came to the 
Mirzd and informed him that, owing to the youth of Sultan Husain, 
he was unfit to conduct the Government of Multan, — ^that the duties 
of tibe State were neglected, and that in consequence of the tyranny 
and oppression, rebelbons and msixrrections had broken out m the 
city; that all the greatest and best disposed of the inhabHants 
were desirous of another ruler. He ended by imploring the Mirzd 
to march again upon Multan. Mirza Shdh Husain compbed with 
this request, and on reaching the city laid close siege to the fort, 
which was garrisoned by the Langah army. Desultory fighting 
took place daily between the two forces. At length a great scarcity 
of provisions took place in the city. This mcreased to such an 
extent tiiat even the head of a oow was valued at ten tankas, while 
the price of grain rose to 100 tankas per maund After some time 
had elapsed, a party of soldiers one mommg forced the gate of the 
city The troops rushed in nnd captured the place All the in- 
habitants of the city, from seven years of age up to seventy, were 
taken prisoners, the city was given up to plunder, and very many 
of the Langdh tribe were slam. On this, Mirzd Shah gave orders 
that no further hurt should be done to the survivors. 

Sultdn Husam and his sisters were brought before the Mirz^ by 
the venerable Shaikh Bah4u-d d(n ; and Muza Sh^, for the sake of 
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their reverend protector, received them kindly, and abstained from 
doing them any injury. 

After a stay of two months in the city, the Mirz£ left Khwfija 
Shamsu-d din, with a force of 200 horse, 100 foot, and 100 gunners 
under him m charge of Multan, and having sent a message to the 
Court of the Emperor, Zahiru-d dm B4bar, offering Multan to him, 
he returned to Ehakkar , and thence went to Thatta, where, having 
inspected and satisfied himself as to the proper management of the 
surrounding country, he fixed his abode, and passed fifteen years m 
the enj’oyment of peace and tranquihty. 

In the Kamazdn a h 949 (Dec. 1542, A.n.), the Emperor Nasiru-d 
din Hamuyun on account of the rebellion of Shir Kh^ Afgh&i 
came from Lahore towards Smd Having taken up his quarters 
m the town of Lahari (Eori), he established his own residence 
wnthm the walls of the dehghtful garden of Babarluka Sultdn 
Mahm5d desolated the countiy, and himself took refuge m the fort 
of Bhakkar The Emperor sent Amir T^r Sadar and Samandar 
Beg to Mirz4 Shah Husam m Thatta, remmding him of the ties of 
amity and friendship which had existed between the Tarkhdns and 
the late Emperor B4bar Mirza Shah Husain paid much honour to 
the royal messengers, and said that if the Emperor intended to 
invade Guzerat, he, the Mirzd, attended by his whole army, would 
accompany him on the expedition, and not return till the conquest 
had been effected. He also made over to him the tract extending 
from H41a Kandi to Bitura on the other side oi the nver, to defray 
the expenses of the royal household He sent Shaikh Mirak Pur^i 
and Mirz4 Kdsim Tafai to the Emperor, bearing similar terms and 
suitable presents. On their aonval there, they expressed the Mired’s 
loyalty and presented the petition of which they were the bearers. 
After a few days, the Emperor dismissed the ambassadors, and wrote 
with his own hand a letter to their master, to the following effect ^ 
To Sh4h Husain, greeting (after the usual compliments), I comply 
with your request on this condition, namely, that you serve me 
with fidehty. Farewell I” 

Mirzd Shih Husain had formed his determination to present him* 
self to the Emperor at a personal interview. The Arghun nobles 
^ [rojiMf—mosketeertf] 
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were, however, of a different opinion, and altogether adverse to sub- 
mitting themselves, and by their ounnmg and designing arts raised 
a quarrel, by which means they prevented Shah Husain &^m fol- 
lowing the dictates of his own judgment. The Ihnperor remaiDied 
at Babarluka for five months in the full expectation that Shah 
Husain would come to meet him, and havmg sworn allegiance 
would become a faithful ally. Having been informed as to the 
intentions of the Arghdns, he marched with his army on the 
first of Jumdda-l Awwal a.h 948 (Aug.-Sept., 1541), towards 
Siwistdn, on his arrival at which place, he laid siege to the 
fort. Mirzd Husain having received intelligence of this move- 
ment, came from Thatta and formed an entrenched camjj The 
Emperor ordered mines to be dug under the fort, by means 
of which he succeeded m destroymg one bastion The garrison 
however, speedily remedied the injury done to their defences by 
raising another wall The Emperor saw that the Arghuns had 
strengthened the work, and was aware that he was altogether 
unprovided with the engmes necessary for the successful termina- 
tion of the siege Seven months had now elapsed smce he first laid 
siege to the fort. Mirz4 Sh4h Husain succeeded in stoppmg the 
conveyance of supplies to the besieging army, which moreover were 
impeded by contrary winds and the rising of the river Owing to 
these unfortunate circumstances, the army was greatly distressed 
At this juncture the Emperor received a petition from Kaja Maldep 
of Jodpur, mtimating that dunng his majesty’s absence, the Eaj4 
had contmued his faithful servant, and hoped for his arrival. 
Should the Emperor deem it fit to bring his ever prospeious army, 
the Eaja was at his service wdth 20,000 Eajputs, and would accom- 
pany the Imperial army to whatever place it may be directed to 
march 

In consequence of this invitation, in Eabi’u-1 Awwal, a.h. 949 
(May-June, 1542), the Emperor marched towards the territories 
of Eaj& M41deo. After some marches, he approached near them, but 
was there informed by some inhabitants of the surrounding country 
of the smister views entertained by MUdeo, who, they said, had 
invited him only because Sher BJi4n Afghan had placed a force in 
ambuscade for the purpose of attacking and plundering the army. 
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On hearing this, the Emperor became alarmed, and was much down- 
cast, and after consultation he left the Jodpur territory, and marched 
with great speed to S^talmlr. Thence he rapidly proceeded to 
Jesalmfr, and from thence he continued his journey to ’Umarkot. 
Durmg his march hither his army suffered mudi from drought. On 
his amval, Dair Sdl the chief, acoompamed by his people, came out 
to meet him, and kissed his stirrup.^ He cleared the fort of its 
occupants and assigned it to the use of the Emperor, who remained 
in it for some days. 

The people of Thatta sent the great Saiyid ’All Shfrazi, who was 
Shaikhu'l Islam at that time, with presents of fruits and perfumes , 
the star of his prosperity again arose from the honzon of greatness. 

On Sunday, the 6th of Eajab, a.h 94:9 (16th October, 164:2), was 
bom the great Emperor Jalalu-d din Muhammad Akbar. His father 
rejoiced greatly at the birth of a son. The first clothes of the child 
were, for the sake of superior sanctity, made out of the garments of 
the aforesaid Saiyid. As there was in ’Umarkot no place fitted for 
the residence of a king, the Court was compelled to remove to Smd. 
Having set out they reached the town of Jun, situated on the banks 
of the Bain. This place is celebrated amongst the cities of Smd for 
the number and beauty of its gardens, abounding in nvulets which 
present fresh and dehghtful scenes. In these gardens the Emperor 
remained for some days, within sight of the town. Mirza Husain 
also came with his forces into its vicinity, and there encamped. 
Daily skirmishes took place m the environs of the town between the 
followers of the two camps. One day, Timur Sultan, Shaikh ’All 
Beg, and Tardi Beg Kh4n, with a body of men, made preparations 
to attack a fort which was filled with gram. Mirza Shah Husain’s 
officer, Sultan Mahmud Khan Bhakkarf, being apprized of their 
design, took a large force, and m the morning attacked them. 
Shaikh ’All Beg with his sons, stood his ground until he was slam , 
others of his force were also killed m this engagement Their 
adversariea also suffered heavy loss The Emperor, grieved at the 
occurrence, contracted a disgust for Smd, and determined upon gomg 
to EandahAr. 

^ The Tuhfati*~l Kiram (p. 50) gives this name “ R&nCi Wair SM Mir 
(p 213) has Bair S&l” 
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In the meantime, on the 7th of Muharram ah. 950, (12th 
April, 154:3, A,D ), Bairam Khdn came, unattended, from Guzerdt, 
and having met the Emperor attempted to console him. He en- 
deavonred with success to negociate a peace between the contending 
parties. Shdh Husamj delighted with the prospect of peace, readily 
agreed to the proposal, and sent the Emperor 100,000 miskdls m 
cash, all the equipage required for travelling (which he caused 
to be prepared), with 300 horse and an equal number of camels.. A 
bridge also was built near the town, on which the Emperor observed 
that the Arabic words Sirdt muataUm, sigmfymg ‘‘a strong bridge,” 
formed the chronogram of the date of the treaty and the construction 
of the bridge, t e. a h 950, (a.i). 154:3-4:) On the 7th of Kabi’-ul 
Akhir of the same year, the Emperor marched towards KandahAr 
and Mirza Shah Husam rdnimed to Thatta. It is said that the 
Mirza became, towards the end of his life, afflicted with palsy He 
chose as his companions men of loose character and mean extrac- 
tion. The Moghals, Tarfchans, and others, bemg unable to obtam 
an audience at the Oourt, remained m thenr own houses. Daily, men 
of notoriously bad character were raised to preferment ; for instance, 
early in the year 960 (1553 a.i> ), the Arhdhi, or prefecture of the 
mty, was conferred upon ’Arab! Kahi, while the premiership was 
entrusted to Isma’fl, an innkeeper. Towards the close of the same 
yestr, Mirza Shdh Husam made 'Arabi Kahi his viceregent in the 
fort of Tughlikabid, and installed Shaibah and Eafik, two slaves 
whom he had purchased and made his most confidential advisers, 
as supermtenden]^ of the city. Having thus placed all the Moghals, 
Aighuns, Tarkhans, etc , under the control of ’Arabi K4hi, he him- 
self went to Bhakkar. 

It happened that the sons of ’Arab! Kahi, being rapacious and 
greedy, oppressed the Moghals. Seeing this, Ihe Arghuns and Tar- 
khdns in Thatta became alarmed and much grieved On this, ’Arabi 
K4hi, with the concurrence of his friends, sent mformation to Mirzd 
ShAh HuSam, that the Aighun and Tarkhdn inhabitants of the city 
had thrown off their allegiance, and were filled with visionary 
schemes against him. This, he said, jeopardized the safety of the 
country, and therefore he had deemed it incumbent on him to report 
the oiroumstanoe. Infuriated by this intelligence, Shdh Husain wrote 
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ordets that ’ Arabf Ktii{ shotdd invite into the fort the most seditious 
of the Arghdn tribe, sudi as Mir Farrukh, Mfr Kabaik, Mir Timur, 
Mir Fdzil, Mir Khall4, etc., and there put them to death He said 
that this example would intimidate the others, who would then 
return to their allegiance. He at the same time treacherously sent 
a letter to the Moghals, couched in kind terms, stating that they 
were his brothers and of the same tribe with himself, and that 
(’Aiubi K^i) and such fellows, were m realily only their servants 
and slaves, that to the disgust of the Sammas he had raised these 
men of low degree to elevated ranks, and that it in conformity to 
his orders they were obeyed and respected, then considermg them- 
selves highly honoured, they would the more readily devote them- 
selves to the duties assigned them It happened, that these two 
contradictory letters both fell into the hands of the Moghals, who 
thus becoming aware of the Shah’s duplicity and treacherous designs, 
revolted, and having seized ’Arabi Kahi, Bafik, Shaibah, and Isma’il, 
put them to death in the begmmng of Muharram a h 961 (Dec. 
1558) Havmg taken Mdh Begam, consort of Ihe Mirzd, together 
with his other concubines, prisoners, they consulted amongst them- 
selves and agreed to the necessity of choosmg a leader for the better 
prosecution of their business They all offered tliemselves as can- 
didates, each man declanng that he would not consent to anyone 
bemg preferred before himself This being the state of the case, 
it was at last agreed that, as the Arghuns could not choose one among 
themselves, m preference to another, who might have honours and 
obeisances paid him, it was advisable, thereforef to select as their 
chief, one from out the Tarkhm tnbe That Mirza Tsa Tarkhdn, 
governor of Fath B%h, bemg wise, prudent, and of noble descent, 
was best qualihed for the office and likely to accede to their request. 
They then invited the Mirza from Fath Bagh and mformed him of 
their wishes. On his arrival, they showed him great hospitahty, and, 
persistmg m their request, obtamed his consent. They then nomi- 
nated him their chief, and placed him at the head of the government 
of Thatta. They paid him royal respect and homage, and having 
sworn allegiance, placed themselves under his authority, and made 
proclamation of his supremacy by beat of drums. The Mirzd took 
possession of the treasure, and havmg lavished large sums amongst 
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the army, established his power over the several districts and tribes 
of Sind. 

Enraged at these occurrences, Mirza Shah Husain seized the 
Arghuns and Tarkhans who were in Bhakkar, such as Mfr Jani Beg 
Tarkhdn, Mfr Ahmad Tarkh^, Mfr Hamza Beg-Lar, Mfr Murdd 
Husain Beg-Lar, and others, and then marched at the head of a 
considerable army to Thatta to give battle to the Arghuns and Tar- 
khans. On his arrival within two kos of the city, the two armies 
came into collision on the banks of the stream of Shah Pan^h Two 
or three engagements took place in which both armies suffered con- 
siderable losst In the midst of this campaign, Mirza Shah Husain 
was attacked by a fatal sickness 

Sultan Mahmud Khan, of Bhakkar, the greatest noble under Sh4h 
Husain, was commander-m-chief of his forces He was the son of 
Mfr Fazil Kokaltash, son of ’Akil Khwaja, son of Ahmad Khw4ja, 
one of the greatest chiefs of Ispahan At the time when Sahib- 
Kiran Amfr Tfmur Gurgan marched for the conquest of I’rdk, the 
chiefs of Ispahdn havmg revolted, threw off their allegiance to him. 
The Sahib-Kiran on this gave orders that they should be plundered 
and destroyed, and sent a formidable army ta enforce his commands 
During this invasion, Ahmad Khwaja father of ’Akil Khwaja fell 
into the hands of Mfr Hasan Basrf, father of Mirza Zu-n Nun, and 
he having adopted him as his son, bestowed great pams on his educa- 
tion Ahmad Khwaja flourished three generations before Mabk Mah- 
mud Khan, a man famous for his generosity, and nmeteen genera- 
tions after Tddf, son of Hatim Tai Sultdn Mahmud Khan, of 
Bhakkar, was chiefly characterized by his liberality and courage, 
in which latter he was unequalled. During his service with Mirza 
Shdh Husain, he had given repeated proofs of his valour On seeing 
that the Mirza’s days were numbered, and that he had but a short 
tune to live, he reflected that daily Musulmans were losing their 
hves in the strife, and that shortly he would be mvolved in inex- 
tricable difficulties. He therefore sent privately a message to Mirzd 
Tsft Tarkhdn, to the effect that Muza Sh&h Husain was on the point 
of death, that when that occurred, there would be no one to inter- 
fere between them, and that it would be advisable to enter into a 
mutual engagement. He refused to revolt against his master 
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duriag Ids lifetime, but on bis death he proposed an equal division 
of the country, — ^from the Lakki hills down to the sea should belong 
to Mirza Tsa, and from the same hills to Bhakkar should belong 
to himself The next morning, at the suggestion of Sultan Mahmud, 
the great Shaikh *Abdu-l Wahab Puranf, and Mirza Kasim Beg-Ldr 
brought the apologies of Mirzd Tsa, expressing his sorrow and 
shame for the disrespectful conduct of the Arghuns towards the 
Mirza. He sent word that if the Mirza would pardon him, and 
release such of the Arghuns and Tarkhans as were imprisoned, 
he would himself come in the hope of gettmg forgiveness for 
the past. Mirzd Shah Husain, actuated by merciful motives, li- 
berated the prisoners, and sent them to Mirzd Tsd, who in return 
ordered that Mah Begam and all the other captive concubines 
should be taken to the camp of the Mirza. Next day, Mirza 
Kasim Beg brought a lettei to Mirza Tsa to this effect — ‘‘ You 
should not have chosen this Ime of conduct, which can only tend 
to bring a bad name on both parties Well I let bygones be 
bygones In expectation of my mercy, you must either come 
yourself or send your son, that I may, through my own spon- 
taneous kindness, confer on him the governorship of Thatta, while 
I myself return to Bhakkar” As the Arghuns, Taikhans, and 
soldiers, in their foresight, advised Mirza Tsa not to go himself, 
he turned to his eldest son, Mirza Bakf, and told him that he 
should go The son refused, and said, ‘‘If you are anxious for 
my death, kill me with your own hand, but do not deliver me 
over to the hand of the enemy ” On this, the Mirza looked at 
his second son, Mirzd Salih, who, having arisen, rose and said, 
“ Be satisfied , I will go Either he will keep his word, or he 
will not. If he does, it will fulfil our hopes, if he does not, 
your safety must be secured I am prepared to sacrifice myself, 
and obtain the honour of martyrdom 1 ” Mirza Ts^ TarkhAu, see- 
ing his spirit, embraced him with paternal affection, and gave him 
permission to proceed on the mission. Mirz4 Salih with a few 
brave men went on the fourth of Babi’u-1 Awwal, a h. 961 (Feb 
1554), accompanied by Mirz4 Muhammad Kdsim Beg-Liir, to meet 
Mirzd Shdh Husam, and offer his presents. The Mirza with 
great kindness praised his fidelity and courage, and calling him 
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lus dear son, invested him with a nch robe, a girdle, and sword 
adorned with precious stones, together with a horse, and saddle 
and bndle set with gems, a necklace, and a kettledrum He 
furthermore conferred on him the governorship of Thatta, and 
then gave him permission to retire Ketummg m safety to Thatta, 
he caused the kettledrum to be sounded before him, and presenting 
to his father all he had received, he remained under his protection, 
obedient to his orders 

About the same time Mirza Shah Husain marched back towards 
Bhakkar, and on the 12th of the same month, died at the village 
of ’Aliputra, twenty kos from Thatta, after a reign of thirty-two 
years Mah Begam and Shaikh ’Abdu-1 Wahab earned his remains 
to Thatta, where they were temporanly deposited in the MakaJi 
Hills After two years, they were sent m charge of Saiyid ’AH 
Shirazf and Mah Begam to the holy city of Mecca, and were re- 
interred there by the side ot the tomb of his father, ShAh Beg 

Mirzd ^Isd Tarkhan 

Mirzd Tsa Tarkhan, son of Mirza ’Abdu-1 ’All, son of Mirza ’Abdu-1 
Khalik, son^ of Arghun Khan, son of Abaka Khan, son of Hulaku 
Khan, son of Changiz Kh^, succeeded to the throne of Thatta, after 
the death of Mirza Husain Arghun Mirza ’fsd made Mirza Salih Tar- 
khan his heir apparent, and placed the reins of government in his 
hands, reserving to himself only the name of kmg * When Murza 
Salih had made himself secure of Thatta and its dependencies, he 
left his brother, Mirza Jan Baba, who was greatly attached to him, 
to attend upon his father while he himself marched against Si- 
wistan He commenced his march on the 14:th of ShawwH, a h 961 
(Sep 1554), and on the 21st of the same month he crested the fort 
of Siwistan from the the hands Mahmud Khan Bhakkari When 
Sultan Mahmud heard of this loss, he collected an army to oppose 
Mirzd Sahh. This was reported to Mirza ’fsd Taikhan, and he 
thereupon led a large force from Thatta to attempt the conquest ot 

^ This son *' compiisoi, several generations, as shown m the genealogical table at 
the beginning of this work 

2 [Long eulogies of Mirzh fsk and Mirzk S&lih are omitttd from tlie translation ] 
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Bhakkar. He readhed Bhakkar in the month of Muharram, ah. 
962 (Nov 1554), where Sultan Mahmud had drawn up his army 
to resist him. Two or three engagements followed, and many 
were killed on both sides. SultAn Mahmud was at length com- 
pelled to take refuge m the fort, where he was so hardly pressed 
that he sent Saiyid Mir Kalan, grandfather of Mir M’asiiin Bhak- 
kari, to treat with Mirz4 Tsa, making professions of friendship, 
and offering to give up Siwistan and its appurtenances, if Bhakkar 
were secured to him , urging also that Bhakkar was on the 
frontier of Hindustan, and acted as a barrier on that side At 
this juncture, intelligence arrived that the Finngis, who were 
coming from Lahon-bandar to the assistance of Mirzd Tsa Tar- 
khan, finding the city of Thatta unprotected, had plundered it, set 
file to it, and made the inhabitants prisoners The Mirza therefore 
accepted the proposal of Sultan Mahmud, and peace being con- 
cluded, lie hastened back to Thatta, and resumed the government 

In the beginning of the year 964 h (Novenibei, 1556), Mirza 
Muhammad Baki rebelled against his father, asserting his rights as 
eldest son, and objecting to the sele tion of Mirza Muhammad Salih 
as heir to the throne In the fighting which ensued, Muhammad 
Baki wais worsted, and he fle^ to Wanka, which was the abode of 
the Sumras There he formed a connection with sundry Arghuns, 
and returned with them by way of 'Umarkot and Jesalmir to 
Bhakkar On his arriving there, Sultan Mahmud Kh4n laudably 
exerted himself to effect a reconciliation between him and his father , 
but Mirza Tsa Tarkhdn, out of regard for Mirzd Sflih, exiled 
Muhammad Baki from Thatta, and sent him to Bhakkar Here he 
endeavoured to procure assistance from Hmdustan,^ but Sultdn 
Mahmud opposed him. TRie Sultan foresaw that if an army came 
from Hindustan it must necessarily pass by Bhakkar, which would 
be the first place to suffer. So ho kmdly but firmly opposed the 
project 

In the year 970 h. (1562 ad) tlie brave Muhammad Salih, who 
had won so many victories, drank the sherbet of martyrdom from 
the hands of a Buluch named Murid The family and tribe of this 
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man had been put to death by Muhammad Salih in punishment of 
their robberies , so holdmg a petition in his hand he placed himself 
m the way of the Mirza The prmce called him to his side and 
stooped down to receive the petition, when the caitiff plunged a 
dagger into his breast, and killed him. 

After the death of his favourite son, Mirzd Tsa Tarkhan nominated 
Mfrza Jan Babd as heir apparent. After some time Sultan Mahmud 
begged Mirza Tsa to forgive his son Muhammad Baki, but failed 
m his object. Several nobles who mclmed to the side of that pnnce 
then interested themselves on his behalf, and roused the father’s pnde 
by urging that the prince ought not to be a dependant on Sultan 
Mahmud Being thus induced to pardon his son, Mirza Tsa sent 
Shaikh ’Abdu-1 Wahab Pur^i and Mir Yar Muhammad, his nephew, 
to bnng him home When Muhammad Baki arrived, he waited on 
his father, and, receiving the town of Siwistan as his jagir, departed 
thither. 

Mirzd Tsa was of a gentle and patient disposition, and showed 
great kindness to the people of his tribe {uliis) , but the Arghuns 
were disaffected, and breakmg out m open rebellion crossed the river. 
The guns^ of Mirza Tsa opened upon them Many were killed, 
and the remnant fled for succour to Sultan Mahmud at Bhakkar. 
This prmce gave a horse and a robe to each of them, and uniting 
them with a party of his own dependents sent them against Siwist6n^ 
They besieged the fort, and once or twice succeeded m scaling the 
ramparts, but could accomplish nothing more Mirza Ts^ maiched 
from Thatta with a numerous force, and sent a detachment on in 
advance to raise the siege and pursue the assailants The opposing 
forces met at the village of Eakban, when victory declared in favour 
of Mirza Tsd, and many of Sultdn Mahmud’s men were slam. The 
Mirzd advanced as far as the town of Durbela. The Sultan also, 
coming out of Bhakkar, arrived near the same place, and throwmg 
up a fort, prepared for the conflict. In the end peace was made 
through the medium of M£b Begam and Shaikh ’Abdu-1 Wahib 
Purani. and the rivals retired to Thatta and Bhakkar respectively. 

In the year a h 974 (1666 ad) Mirza ’Isa Tarkhan was seized 
with mortal sickness, so he called together the Arghuns and the 

1 Atash-b&zi. 
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Tarkh&ns, the ministers and nobles, and all the chief men of the 
country, In ordei once more to name Mirza Jan Babd as his suc- 
OBSSor. But M4h Begam strenuously opposed this, maintaining the 
ri^t of Muhammad Bdkf, the eldest son. The dying monaxoh 
declared that Muhammad Baki was tyrannical and cruel, that the 
people would su&r under his rule, and that she herseK would 
pensh by his hand. The end of it all was that Mah Begam sent to 
hasten the coming of Muhammad Baki, and kept the death of his 
father secret tmtil his arrival Mirza Tsa Tarkhan, who had reigned 
fourteen years, was then buned m a tomb, which he had constructed 
in his garden, and Muhammad Baki ascended the throne. 
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VIII. 

TCJHPATU-L KIRAM 


[This is a work in three volumes by 'All Sher Karii\ The 
first two volumes are of considerable length, but all the matter of 
special historical interest is comprised in the third. A succinct 
synopsis of the contents of the work is prefixed to the first 
volume. According to this the work commences with — 

Vol I. A Preface in two parts and three books. Book I. 
contains three sections, — On the (1) Prophets , (2) Kings ; (3) 
Philosophers, saints, poets, and great men before the time of 
Muhammad Book 11. is divided into five sections, (1) Ancestors 
of the Prophet , (2) Memoirs of the Prophet j (3) the Four 
Khalifs ; (4) the Four Inidins, (5) Celebrated Descendants of 
the Four Imams. Book III , in thi^ee sections, (1) The Urn- 
mayide Khalifs and their representatives in ’Irak and Khurasan, 
with notices of the chiefs and great men of the times , (2) The 
’Abbaside Khalifs, including those who set up the Khalifat in 
Egypt, and also the gieat men and warriors of the period ; (3) 
Kings cotemporary with the 'Abbdsides. 

Vol. II. General History, with notices of philosophers, nobles, 
ministers, and other great men. 

Vol. Ill Special History of Sind, including descriptions of its 
cities and villages, histones of its rulers, and memoirs of its 
great, leanied, and distinguished men ] 

This third volume, as it is the latest, so it is the most compre- 
hensive and consistent of all the histories of Smd. In the 
portion relating to the early history of the province, it is not 
quite so copious as the Tdrikh-i Stnd of Mir M’asiim ; but even 
in that part it presents us with more miscellaneous information, 
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and introduces subjects not treated of in that work, such as the 
legendaiy tales which are familiar in the country, the origin of 
some of the tribes, and the separate biographies of the principal 
officers and nobles who acquired distinction under the later 
dynasties. The authors are both equally credulous in recording 
the miracles of saints, but the extent to which the hagiography 
runs in the Tuhfatu-l Kirdm is much greater than in the Tdrikh-% 
Sind, there being scarcely a village in that pnest-ndden country 
which has not its tombs of holy men, whose lives and powers are 
here recorded with implicit faith. 

The work opens with the dynasties of the E4is and Brah- 
mans, followed by the history of the Arab conquest, well 
abridged from the Chach-ndma, This comprises twenty pages 
In thirty more we have the legends, the governors appointed by 
the kings of Dehli, the Suniras and Sara mas ; then the history of 
the Arghuns and Tarkhans, with their nobles, m thiity-six 
pages , the im penal governors under the Timunans in twenty- 
four pages, and an account of the Kalhora dynasty to the time of 
Midn Sar-faraz, Khdn in twelve pages. All this is comprised in 
a little less than half the volume. The rest is entirely devoted 
to the saints, seers, shaikhs^ and devotees, with a notice 

of the poets and caligraphists of Sind. 

There are two chronograms at the end of the volume, repre- 
senting that it was completed in a h. 1181 (1767-8 ad.) ; but 
near the middle, at the close of the account of the Kalhoras, we 
havp later dates several times mentioned, extending to the year 

AH 1188 

The author quotes as his authorities all the native histones 
noticed in the preceding articles ; and in the accounts of the 
saints we find incidentally mentioned the Jawdhiru-l Aulyd^ the 
Hadikatu^ Aulyd^ the MdUdmdtu-l Afdk^ and the Taghiratu-l 
Murdd» Some other authors quoted in the body of the work are 
obtained at second hand. 

Extracts from the Tuhfatu-l Kirdm have been given by Lt. 
Postans in the Journal of the Astatic Society of Bengal^ Numbers 
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Ixxiv., 1838, and clviii , 1845. In the latter we have the por- 
tion relating to the Arab conquest of Smd, which, as before 
mentioned, is abstracted from the Chach-ndma, 

The Tvhfatu-l Kir dm is the title of one of the works of the 
celebrated Jal&lu-d dm Soyiiti, according to the Parisian catalogue 
of his writings given m G. FluegePs edition of Haji Khalfa’s 
Lexicon Bibliographtcum^ VoL vi. pp. 665-679. 

[Sir H. Elliot'’s copy consists of three volumes quarto Vol. 
I., measuring 11 in by 8 in , contains 746 pages Vol II., 
889 pages, of 17 lines each Vol III is a little larger (12 in. 
by 8i in.), and contains 242 pages, of 25 lines each, in a much 
smaller hand There is also a new copy of Vol. III.] 


Extoaots 

The Sindian Ordeal of Fire, 

Some customs have obtamed from of old among the inhabitants 
of Sind,' which, although they spring from ignorance, their practice 
is specially observed by them 

When a xierson is suspected of any grave offence, and desires to 
purge himself of the charge, he offers to pass through the flames of 
a large Are, hke a salamander, and come out of it unharmed, like 
Khalil In the story of Sassi and M^ui we shall have an mstance 
of this ordeal. 

Another ordeal, still practiced among the most ignorant, is that 
of taking up a red-hot spade, and this will also be noticed in the 
story of Marui Green leaves of a tree are tied on to the hand of 
the suspected person with raw thread, and an iron spade, heated 
to redness, bemg then placed on his palm, he must carry it for several 
paces quickly , and it has often been seen that neither the thread nor 
the leaves have been in the slightest degree affected by the heat of 
the red-hot iron, although when cast to the ground it scorched it 

' Bimta is the term used for inhabitants, literally “ occupiers of the land'* — ^the 
bhimta of Hindast&n The term is of frequent occurrence m the Sindian histones, 
hut rare m other works. 
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like the sand in the oven of a paroher of grain Venly this is by 
the virtue of Truth, for if otherwise, how is it that such fire does not 
bum the hand ? 

A modem story mns thus — woman stole a pair of shoes 
belonging to the wife of a certam horseman, but denied the theft. 
When the time approached for undergomg the ordeal of the hot 
iron, she artfully concealed the shoes in a basket filled with cotton , 
and making it seem as if the carrymg that were her busmess at the 
moment, entered the assembly, and handing it to the horseman’s 
wife, asked her to take charge of it during the ordeal She then 
said, The truth is, I did find a pair of shoes belonging to so and 
so, and I have made them over to the ownei ^ By the same token I 
now take up this red-hot spade ” She took it up unharmed, and 
was then purged of the charge The complainant then angrily 
throw the basket on the ground, and, as Truth is sure to prevail, the 
tnck of this artful woman was exposed 

The Ordeal of Water. 

A stout post IS fixed m deep water, the accused is then told to 
dive to the bottom, and stay by the post. One of the company 
shoots an arrow to a long distance, and another person goes and 
brings this arrow back. The post is then shaken , if the accused be 
innocent, he will, up to that time, by holdmg his breath, have been 
able to remam at the bottom, and on this signal he will come up to 
the surface. But if guilty, he cannot any how stay so long under 
water. 

Incantatiom. 

Furthermore, several of the people of this country piactise magic 
and incantations For instance, they can roguishly transfer their 
neighbour’s curds to their own stock, as the following instance will 
show. A respectable man relates that he was the guest of a woman 
residmg in a village, and that she had but the curds of the milk of 
one cow. However, about the time she was going to make the 
butter, she stepped over to a neighbour’s house on pretence of 
fetching fire, and there the woman of the house had a laige dish of 
curds before her, which she was preparing to make into butter ; the 
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witch wrought her spells, and retraced her steps, and from the 
curds of the milk of her one cow she made about ten times the 
usual quantity of butter 1 

OBteomancy 

The science called Shdna^ is known to some of the hill-people, 
who are called Mdnsing ” From certain indications on a fresh 
shoulder-blade, they learn what they wish to know, and it comes to 
pass accoidingly A party of hill men, driven from their homes by 
fear of their enemy, were pursuing their way Having yet gone 
but a little distance, the Mdnsing said that he saw from his Shdna 
that they were hotly pursued by troops, and that there was no 
escape except by artifice The party were ordered to empty all 
the leathern water-bags on the ground, and then to pass over the 
spot It so chanced that^a Mdnsing was also among the enemy’s 
forces , he, too, consulted his Shdna for intelligence of the fugitives 
It showed him that they had crossed over a stream This dis- 
heartened the pursuers, who turned back, and thus the former were 
saved. This is but a shght illustration of what this tribe can do by 
the use of the Shdna, 

Another Custom — Several ropes, confusedly entangled, aie thrown 
on to the ground, and their unravelment reveals secret things 

Other Sindian Cmtotm — Liter -eaters — Trackers — Omithocniics 

There are also women who feed on liver,® and foretell things to 
come, as will be shown m the history of Mirza Muhammad Baki.® 

Again, there is the science of Jogni , this is chiefly in vogue with 
women. An example of it will be showm m the history of Eai 
Hahir. 

There is a tnbe entitled Bawarattya, who go about in the guise of 
beggars, professmg to explam mysteries and past events, and thereby 
deceive men They also make predictions of the future, which 
seldom come true 

Borne men are so skilful in the art of tracking footprints, that 

* The common people call it Fhannf It is the 'Hmu-l *Aktaf of the Arabs, and 
in groat repute with the Mongols 

* Abd-1 Fazl, in the Ayin-% Akhari, notices the celebrity of the Sindians in this art 
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they can tell whether they belong to men or women, strangers or 
acquaintances, old or young , so also they can distinguish the prints 
of horses, camels, oxen, and biif&Ioes. They can pursue the 
tracks of thieves over hills and through deserts, and possibly they 
can even follow them through water. 

Again, there is a tribe in the Kach district, who can prognosticate 
good or evil from the call of the partridge, and they can likewise 
predict the good or bad fortune of travellers from the cries and calls 
of other birds and beasts A person relates — ‘‘I was journeying with 
a party, one of whom said, ^ I must hurry on , do you follow at your 
convenience, for I jSnd, from the cry of a bird, that guests have 
arrived at my house, and also that such and such a friend has just 
died ’ — and, indeed, so it proved ” 

Some of the mainrels of this country will be found described under 
then proper heads , and the wonders of the hills will be mentioned 
towards the end of the narrative. 

O O o O 0 # o 

The sto) If of Sassi and Pannun. 

A Brahman named Naniya, and his wife Mundhar, people of 
consideration, who dwelt at Bhdmbarawdh, subject to the authority of 
Dalu Kai, were desirous of havmg a child bom to them After a 
while they were blessed with a daughter, the envy of the full moon. 
It was revealed to her paients that she was destmed to be married 
to a Musulman. Dreadmg this family disgrace, the parents, with 
wounded hearts, enclosed that unique pearl m a box — hei shell, as it 
were — and cast it into the nver. The current chanced to carry it 
to the city of Bhambur, where there lived a washerman named 
Nahiya, who was also styled Lala , he had 600 appi*entices, but not 
one child. When the box came into some of the apprentices’ 
possession, they took it to their master, who opened it, and this 
moon^ of God’s power shone out therefrom. He called her Sassi,* 
which signifies “moon,” and adopted her as his own. As she grew 
up, the lancet of her love pierced the hearts of beauty’s flower- 

> [Here is an equivoque on the word mdhe or mdht^ ** moon** and “ fish ’*] 

* [Sans. SatiJ\ 
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cullers. Every one who saw her wished she was his own, and all 
people surrendered their hearts to her; wherever she seated her- 
self men crowded round her like the cluster of the Pleiades, and 
hovered around her like the constellation of the Eagle At that 
time the caravans of Kfch and Makran arrived in those parts with a 
variety of merchandize, and the praises of this “ piece of the moon ” 
were conveyed to the ears of Bannun, son of the Chief of Kfch. He 
lost his heart, and repaired to Bhambur m the guise of a merchant, 
where he saw Sassf, and was much enamoured. By good fortune 
the seeker found a place in the heart of the sought , then m the 
hope of meeting her, he became one of her father’s apprentices, and 
dressed hynself as a washerman. I leave out many incidents to 
avoid prolixity , but the short of it is, that Sassf returned his love 
with more than equal ardour 

A goldsmitli^a wife, who longed to gratify her amorous inclina- 
tions, sought to bring about the separation of these two lovers, 
by exciting Pannun’s jealousy The demoted Sassi came out of it 
unsullied, like gold from the raging fire, and became an example 
to the world After a while these two lovers were married 
Pannun’s father on learning this, desired his other sons to bring 
back the infatuated one by some means or other They went 
and had an interview with Pannun, and became his guests At 
night-fall, without his waking, they bound him on a camel, and set 
off towards their own country Towards mommg Sassl awoke, 
and found that she had been robbed of her hving treasure No 
longer mistress of herself she tore her garments in despair, and set 
off alone in quest of her lost one With the feet of affection she 
traversed the rugged hills, and after accomplishmg a distance of 
about foi-ty kos, she fell exhausted from thirst, and was convulsed, 
striking her feet on the ground in the agony of death By the 
power of God a pool full of water was produced, of which she 
drank, and found fresh strength Persons say that the pool remains 
full of water to this day, and is never dry, even though no rain 
should fall for years It is said, that Sassi had seen these things 
in a dream, on the night on which she was presented with henna, 
(at her marriage) The branch of henna which die had slept 
with in her hand according to custom, and which she retained 
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after slie awoke, and which she carried with her, she now planted 
on this hill , by the power of God the branch grew to be a tree, 
and still remains a monument of that bleeding heart. 

Not to be tedious, after bemg thus refreshed, Sassf hurried for- 
ward, and accomplished six or seven kos further through the same 
hills, when she was again distressed by thirst A shepherd acci- 
dentally espied her from a distance, and cast longing eyes on her, 
and approachmg, desired to carry her off. Thereupon she up- 
braided him with injustice, and requested that he would, at least, 
procure some refreshment for her, thirsty and tired as she then 
was, before taking her off The shepherd hastened to his flock 
to get some milk While this was going on, Sassf, who despaired 
of finding any trace of her lover, and finding herself thus fallen 
into evil, vented the anguish of her heart before the Almighty 
(who IS the comforter of the helpless), and put up a petition for 
protection agamst that demon of the desert Instantly, by the 
divine power, the hiU was lent asunder, and gave a place to 
that half dead and stricken lover like a ruby lymg m the matrix , 
and, as a warning and memorial a comer of her scarf was left 
visible. When the shepherd returned with the milk, and saw 
this instance of Divine power, he repented himself, and raised a 
tomb of stones over her, according to custom. 

The tellers of love stones, which cut the heart like sharp diamonds, 
relate that when Pannun, all in chains, was earned before his father, 
his restlessness began to shew itself to such a degree that his fathei 
was alarmed for his bfe, and, there bemg no help for it, he desired 
his brothers to go with him, and in any way that could be 
managed, restore his beloved to him. As they were travelling 
back, Pannun amved at the place where Sassi was entombed, 
and seemg the fresh traces, stood amazed The mutual attraction 
of hearts revealed this to him For outward evidence he set about 
mquinng into the circumstances The shepherd before spoken of 
happened to amve just then, and related everything as it had 
occurred. Ponnun instantly dismounted from his camel, and begged 
his brothers to wait one moment, as he wished to pay a pilgrim’s 
visit to this tomb Then, havmg thrown himself upon it, he oned 
aloud to the Almighty, beseechmg that he might be joined to his 
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love. As no petitioner before God is ever left without hope, so by 
His power the hill at once opened and admitted Pannun. He and his 
mistress were thus encased, as it were, like twm almonds in one shell 
The loves of these two, both lovers and both beloved, are still 
chanted m verses by the Sindians, at a place called Husaini, and 
people thus seek and find a mode by which they may soar from 
wordly affection to spiritual love ^ In truth, this narrative has a 
wonderful effect on the hearers and narrators, and Mfr M’asum, 
of Bhakk^ir, has wrought it into a poem, entitled ‘‘ Husn o Naz ” 
(or beauty and blandishment) , and Kazi Murtaza Sorthf, a resi- 
dent of the village of Katiana, composed a poem, of a peculiar 
rhythm, on it m the reign of Muhammad Shah Badsh^ He re- 
lates this story — A Darwesh named Ism’ad, an inhabitant of 
Multan, came on a pilgrimage to see these two wonderful persons 
of the world of love and affection, and having left his camel at 
a distance, sat down and fasted three days, in the hope of seeing 
the two lovers At the end of that tune an old woman appeared to 
him, brmging some bread and water, but he flatly refused to eat 
or drink till he had seen Sassi and Pannun She rephed that 
she was Sassi, and desired him not to expect to see Pannun, for 
there was no dependance to be placed on things of this world, 
and that she was harassed by her kindred, who had reduced her 
to that condition The Darwesh said — ‘ How can I believe this, 
for Sassi was young and beautiful, and thou art an old crone” 
On these words, she was transfiguied to her pnstme beauty and 
youth, and she bade him eat something. The Darwesh said, “I 
will rather die of hunger than eat before I have seen both of you 
thus have I vowed ” After repeated adjurations, Sassi descended 
into the grave, and showed Pannun as far as his waist, but she 
herself encircled him all the while with both arms, for fear some 
one should carry him off In short, many elders of pure heart 
have thus seen them That road is not passable for any one nding 
a camel, but whosoever keeps awake by mght at the tomb, is 

^ This story, as well as many others connected with the legendary lore of Sind, is 
very well told by Lt Burton He calls the hero and heroine Panhu and Sassui — 
See the r/wAajjpy Fh/Zay, vol I, pp 81-88 , and5'wrf4, pp 67,92-106 Mrs Postans 
also gives it ab a legend of Kach’h 
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feasted by an unseen hand, notwithstanding that the place is an 
utter desert 

o o o o o o o 

Th^ Genealogy of the Jats and Buluchts. 

Muhammad, son of Htoin Makranf, who will be noticed in the 
senes of governors of Makr^, and who, at the time of the conquest 
of Smd, accompamed Muhammad K&sim as far as Armanbela, where 
he died and was buried, was, as appears from the genealogical 
table of the family, a grandson of Muhammad, son of Abdn, son 
of ’Abdu-r Eahfm, son of Hamza, son of ’Abdu-1 Matlab Once 
on a time, the pursuit of some beast of the chase, earned the Amir 
Hamza (may the favour of God restore him a long distance into 
a desert, where he found himself in solitude. As the Almighty 
watches with a special providence over his chosen ones, a fairy 
appeared in that desert for Hamza’s company, and by the divine 
permission, he consorted with her, and this dissipated his sense 
of loneliness and drearmess. The fairy afterwards, by the divine 
power, became invisible, and the Amir leached his own country 
The fairy bore a son by him, viz , ’Abdu-r Eahfm To be bnef, 
Muhammad, son of Harun, had fifty sons bom to him from seven 
women, as follows — I Tlie first wife, Hamfrf, bore — 1 Ts^; 2 
Mihran , 3. Hajjaz , 4 Sahtak , 5 Bahram , 6 Eustam , 7 Jalal 

11. His second wife bore — 1 Mazfd , 2 Jamdl , 3 Eada, 4 
Buhlol , 5 Shahab , 6 Nizam , 7 Jalal , 8. Murid HI Minam 
bore — 1 Eodin, 2 Musa, 3 Notf , 4 Nuh, 5 Mandah, 6 
Eaziu-d dm IV ’Afsha bore Jalal V. Muddi bore — 1 Adam , 2 
Kamal , 3 Ahmad , 4 Humad ; 5 Hamid , 6 Sa'fd , 7 Mas’ud 
VI Fatima bore — 1. Sher, 2 Koh; 3 Buland, 4 Gurg, 5 Nuru-d 
din , 6 Hasan , 7 Husain , 8* Sulaimdn , 9 Ibrahim VII Eve 
bore— 1. ’Alam , 2 ’Ali, 3 Sarkash, 4 Bahadur, 5 Teghzan, 6. 
Mubdrak, 7 Turk, 8 Zalha, 9 ’Arabi , 10. Shiraz, 11 Taju-ddin, 

12. Gulistdn-Barg. 

After Hajjaj had subdued all opposition in Makran, as is recorded, 
he died, and that principality was divided between the children of 
JaMl, who took one-half, and the other half was shared by all 
his brothers After a short time contentions sprang up among 
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the brothers^ the greater part of their descendants mixed with 
the people of the country and dwelt theie, but the descendants 
of Jalalu-d din, having been worsted, repaired to Sind and Kach, 
and their descendants are spread m numberless divisions throughout 
that country. 

The Tribe of Lodh^ aho called Loll. 

Their origin is this, that kmg Sulaiman (the prophet, peace be 
to him I) sent a party of Genu to Bum to purchase female slaves. 
On their return back, one of the Genu formed a connection with a 
girl named Lolia, who became pregnant by him. On king Sulai- 
man hearmg of this, he gave him the girl. The child was named 
Lodh, and his descendants, generation after generation, mter- 
mmgled with the Arabs, and at the time of the conquest of 
Sind, came to dwell there, — or perhaps they may have come there 
before that period. 

Genealogy of the Samma Tnbe. 

Sdm, as some affirm, was the son of ’Umar, son of Hasham, son 
of Ab£ Lahib , and according to others, he was the son of ’Umar, 
son of ’Akarma, son of Ab£ Jahl The title of Jam renders it 
probable that he was descended from Jamshid He is commonly 
considered to be the son of Nuh Jam, the son of Nuh (peace 
be to him !), had four sons — 1. Budha, who had sixteen sons, 
among whom were Budh, Sura, Sahta, Akhil, Autar, Amra, Handir, 
and others, they were styled Bathor , 2 Sanka , 3 Hamhar , 
4^ Bhagirat, who had one son named Dera, whose son was Ajipar, 
whose son was Dasrat 

Dasrat had three wives, viz , — Easila, Kailiya, and Simiyd ; by the 
first of these he had two sons. Bam and Lakhman , the second bore 
Barat, and Simla had Ghataigun. Sanka, son of Sam, also left 
descendants, and Hamhar, sou of Sam, had a son named Todar, 
and Barat, son of Dasrat, had four sons, named Parihar, Jansupa, 
Kuricha, and N^ya. Chatargun, son of Dasrat, also had a son 
named Ghaird. Lakhman, son of Dasrat, left no posterity Bam, 
son of Dasrat, left a son named Tawdkas , he had a son named Atat, 
whose son was named Tattat ; he had a son named Narkaut, — ^his 
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son was Ean, and the city of Kan was so called from him ; and the 
son of Kan was styled Sambdt who had four sons^l. Sam ; 
2. Barkarara, also called Sh4h ; 3. Hanrat, also called Dakan ; 4. 
M4da. 

Sdm, the son of Sambut Bdja, had a son namad J^dam. J&dam 
had four sons : — 1. Haibat, whose son was Sind Samma , 2. Qigpat, 
whose son was Chughda; 3. Bhupat, from whom the tribe of 
Bhattfs sprung; 4. Chiira Samma. His son was E^i Daiydch, 
who became chief of GimaL^ a fort in the district of Sorath, and 
famous for the pomp of his retinue He sacrificed his head as a 
religious offering His wife Sorath was devotedly attached to him. 
The strong affection of this couple, together with the story of the 
sacrifice, is the subject of a most affecting tale, still sung at Sorath. 
Haibat, son of Jddam, son of Sim, son of Sambut, had a son named 
Eidari, whose sou was Nit, who had a son Nutiar, whose son was 
Audhar, whose son was Audh, whose son was Likhiya, whose son 
was Lakha 

Lakha founded a kingdom, and havmg allied himself m marriage 
to Pothf Chada, she brought him four sons. Of these one was Audh, 
who died without issue, and whose place of residence was called 
Audh , another was Mahir, he had four sons, viz ,' — 1. Satya , 
2 Ditar Patharf , 3. Darha, who had no children , 4. Sind, he 
also had no issue. Lakha took to himself another wife in his old 
age, by whom ho had also four sons, viz , — 1. Unar , 2 Chhatta, 
who had three sons, Babra, Dankara, and Kalla , 3 Pahal, the 
father of the celebrated Lakha Faslani , 4 Manahia Unar, son of 
Lakha, had a son also called Lakha, whose son was called Samma. 
This Samma had two sons, — ^1 Kaka , 2 Jhakra The former be- 
came a ruler, and the district of Kaka takes its name from him 
He had two sons^l. Palli , 2. Eaidan. Masrak Samma one of Palli’s 
sons, became a chief. 

Eaidan had nme sons — 1. Samma, from whom all the Samejas 
descend, 2 Nutiar, from whom sprang all the Nuts; 3 Lakha, 
father of Laujar , 4 Abra, who had a son called Ddhir , 6. Nd- 
hlya , 6 Chanesar, who was a noted man of his time , 7. Mandhia ; 8. 
Kona — ^the descendants of these three form the tnbe of Mmdra; 
9. Palli, who became a chief. Palli had two sons — 1, Audh, whose 
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sons were Babrfa and Adeja, who was called Gndaria Putra (or 
the son of a shepherd) , 2. S^d, who became the head of a tnbe 
of that name. Sand bad seven sons — 1. Klika, whose descendants 
are called Kakeja Putra, 2 Jdra, 3. Dera; 4 Janoja, 6. Han- 
kdra, who had sons, Audheja, Jakia, Durha, and Hankuja , 6 Dera, 
whose descendants are the Dera Samma, of Kach, 7 Jam Hothi, 
who had five sons — 1. Hala, whose descendants are well known , 

2. Hankura, whose descendants are bumiyas of Dhurf, Hankura, 
Char Hankura, and Earn Deh, which places were founded by them , 

3. Sahir, whose descendants founded Sahir Samma, and live there , 

4. Chilaria, whose descendants are the tnbe of Nahna, 6 Jdm 
Hdpar, who had two sons, viz., Eahdja and Jam Juna, the latter 
had a son named Kar Eahu, who had three sons — 1 S^d, whose 
sons Euhuma, Lakhaita, and Jhakra , 2 Sumra, who left no issue , 3 
Ldkha Jam, who had a son called Kaha, whose son was called 
Ldkha. Kaha had also a posthumous son, who was also called 
Kaha, after his father 

L4kha, son of Kaha, brother of Kdha before mentioned («»c) had 
twelve sons — 1 Jam Juna, whose descendants are the Samma kmgs 
of Sind, who dwelt at Samui, and who will be mentioned m their 
proper places , 2. Unai, who ruled in Bahna, and died without issue , 
3. Pallf, from whom the PalK Sammas descend , 4 Kaha, from him 
are the Sudim Sammas , 5 , Auth, — ^the Auth Sammas, SsQul Sammas, 
and Sikhawat Sammas, spnng from him , 6 Jaisur, whose son was 
Bahia Pina , 7 Mankar, who had no son , 8 Abra, the tribe of 
Abreja, are his descendants , 9. Hankura Kunwar , 10 Sultdn Aut , 
11. Eaidan, 12. L^ha. Hankura Kunwar had three sons — 1 
Disar, 2. Manila, 3. Mur^dia. Disar had five sons — 1. Kaha, 
2. M£la , 3 Eakan ; 4. Hankiira ; 5. Juna, who had also five sons — 
1. Khona , 2 Tajia , 3. Abra ; 4. Buluch , 5. Pambiya.^ Such of 
the descendants of the latter as rested m Sind, will be mentioned 
m the history of the Samma kings 

Be it observed, that the Sammas are the owners of the land through- 
out Sind, as far as Guzerat, including also the greater part of Kajpu- 
tana, and they form the majonty of the population of Smd The 
tribes of Buluch and Jat, and some others already spoken of, are also 

' [Or “Pkmhaniya**] 
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the ancient inhabitants of the land. Other tribes might be men- 
tioned who succeeeded, or even preceded these, but for the sake of 
breviiy, the writer of this book contents himself with specifying 
only what is actually necessary Should any one desire a more 
minute narrative, let him pursue the mvestigation himself. 

The Oovemars of Sind under the Ohazmmdes and their Successors 

The officers of Sultan Mas’ud possessed themselves of the country 
of Sind, m succession to those of Mahmud Then followed the 
officers of Maudud. then the officers of Majdud , next the officers of 
Sultan Kutbu-d Din, and lastly, the officers of Arkm Shah, who are 
all severally described in the first and second volumes During the 
reign of the latter king, his domimons were parcelled into four 
divisions . one of which comprising Multan, the whole of Smd, and 
l/ch, became subject to Nasiru-d din Kabacha At that time the 
following seven Bands in Smd were tributary to Multdn — 1. Edna 
Buhnar Sa’ta Eathor, of Dabra, in the district of Durbela , 2 Edna 
Sanir, son of Dhamaj, of the tube of Kureja Samma, residing in 
Tung, lymg within the district of Eupah, 3 Jaisar, son of Jajji 
Machhi Solankf, of Maniktara 4 Wakia, son of Pannun Channun, 
who was established m the valley of Siwi, 5 Channun, son of 
Dita, of the tribe of Channa, resident of Bhag-nai , 6 Jiya, son of 
Wariah, of Jham, or Hemakot, 7. Jasodhan Akra, of Min-nagar 
district of Bambarwd. 

Further, when Ldhore was taken by the officers of Taju-d din 
Yalduz, Malik Nasiru-d din Kabacha took refuge in the city of 
Multan , and towards the end of the year 626 h. (1229 ad) Malik 
Khan Khilji and his people, became masters of the ooimtry of 
Siwistan. Sultan Shamsu-d din Iltamsh, havmg deputed his nunister 
Nizamu-1 Mulk Muhammad, son of Asa’d, to besiege Uch, set out 
for Dehh ITch surrendered quietly to Nizamu-1 Mulk in a h. 626 
(1228 ad), and he then hastened to Bhakkar. Ndsiru-d din fied, 
and the vessel of his life was swallowed in up the whirlpool of 
death. Sultdn Shamsu-d din became lord of Smd. Nuru-d din 
Muhammad succeeded to the government m a,h 680 (1233 ad.) 
The Sultan Iltamsh died in a.h. 633 (1236 a d.), and was succeeded 

^ There is a Thra or Tarra, an old site ten miles south-west from Tbatta 
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by Sultan Mas’ud Sbab. BuHng the disturbed state of the country 
m bis reign tbe army of the Mogbals passed the Indus, and laid 
siege to ITch, but owing to the vigilance of Sultan Mas’ud they 
were repulsed and retired on Kliurdsan Sultan Mas’ud left Malik 
Jalalu-d din Muhammad as governor of Smd, in the room of Nuru-d 
din Muhammad Durmg his government, Ndsiru-d din Mahmud, 
uncle of Sultan Mas’ud, inherited the throne and crown. 

In A H. 662 (1264 ad), Sultan Ghiasu-d dm ascended the throne 
of Dehlf, and gave over the provmces of Lahore, Multan and Smd 
to his son, Sultan Muhammad,^ who used to go every third year to 
pay his respects to his father, and stay one year In ah 682 
(1283 a.d), Sultan Muhammad was slam m battle against the army 
of Changfz Khan, and his son Kai Khusru was confirmed as suc- 
cessor to his father. Sultan Jalalu-d din Khiljf on his arrival at 
Lahore m a h 692 (1293 ad), assigned the government of Multdn 
aud XTch to his son Aikali Khan, and he appomted Nasrat Khan to 
the government of Smd In a h 695 (1296 A d.), Sultan ’Alau-d 
din, despatched his brother Ulugh Khan to expel Arkali Khan from 
his government, but, as usual, Nasrat Khan with 10,000 men re- 
tamed possession of Multan, Uch, Bhakkar, Siwistan, and Thatta. 
In the begmnmg of 697 a d (1297 a h.), the Saldai Moghals from 
Sistan, arrived and possessed themselves of Siwistan, but Nasrat 
Kh^ vigorously attacked them and freed it Towards the close of 
his reign, Sultan ’Alau-d din despatched Gh^zi Malik at the head 
of 10,000 horse to expel Ohangiz Khan’s Moghals from Debalpur 
and gave him Multan, I7ch, and Smd m jagir 

Khusru Khan, havmg watched his opportunity, deposed ’Alau-d 
din, and became master of the throne ^ Ghazi Malik, marching up 
at the head of the Smd and Multan forces, expelled Khusru Khan 
and seated himself in his place under the style and title of Sult4n 
Ghiasu-d din. At this interval, a number of the tribe of Sumra 
rose and possessed themselves of Thatta. Sultan Ghiasu-d din 
deputed Malik Taju-d din to Multan, and Khwaja Khatir to Bhak- 
kar, and Malik ’All Sher to Siwistan. Sometime after, when 
Kashku Khan revolted in Multan, Sultan Muhammad Shah, son ol 

^ I do not attempt to correct the errors m the Behh history, as given here They 
do not occur in Mir H'asdm's history, from which this chapter is abndged^ 
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Sultan Glu^su-d dfn, arrived at Multin in a,h. 728 (^1328 a.©.) and 
put him down. Then having deputed trusty persons to Bhakkar 
and Siwistto, he returned. La a.h. 751 (1360 a d.), while in pur- 
smt of the slave Taghf,^ having traversed Guzerdt and Kach, he 
arrived in the district of Thatta, and encamped at the village of 
Tharf on the hanks of a nver. From thence he removed in conse- 
quence of an attack of fever, to Gandal,* where he got wdd. He 
then returned and encamped about four kos from Thatta, where he 
had a relapse of fever and died. 

Sultdn Firoz Shah succeeded him. Taghf, who was at Thatta, on 
learnmg this, hastened to give battle at the head of the tribes of 
Sumra, Jareja, and Samma, but was defeated The Sultan quitted 
the environs of Thatta on the first day of the month of Safar of the 
above year, and ordered a foit to be built on the nver S&Dkra ; and 
Amir Nasr was left there with 1000 horse He founded a city 
called Nasrpur, and Malik Bahram was made ruler of it, and the 
surrounding districts Bahrampur was named after him. Malik 
’All Sher, and Malik Taj Kafuri were left m Siwistdn, and the 
Sultan went to Bhakkar He appointed Malik Euknu-d dfn his 
vicegerent, and Malik ’Abdu-l Aziz as mmister of finance, and 
garrisoned the fort with a body of chosen troops. He conferred 
the title of Ikhlas Khw on Malik Buknu-d din, and entrusted 
him with the affairs of all Sind. He then went to Dehli. In a.h 
772 (1870 ad), after the conquest of Nagarkot he proceeded to 
Thatta, whose duef, Jam Ehairu-d dfn retired to a fort upon the 
water, and there collected troops. Scarcity of pi o visions, and 
superabundance of mosquitos, forced the Sultan to return to Thatta. 
Jam Ehairu*d dfn submitted, came in, and paid his respects. The 
Sultw earned him towards Dehlf with all the other Zamfndars, and 
when near Sihwan, upon learning that the Jam intended to flee, he 
had him put m chains Sometime after this, he invested Jam Jana, 
son of Khairu-d dm with a hhiVaty and appomted him to his father’s 
post. 

In A H. 790 (1388 ad.), Ffroz Shah died, and was succeeded on 
the throne of Dehli by Sultan Tughlik Shih. Then followed Sult&n 

1 [“Rebel”] 

^ This place u about thirty miles from Ginihr or Jiinagarh. 
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Abu Bakr, Suliin Muhammad Shah, Sultan Sikandar Shah, and then 
Sultto Niisiru-d dm, who sent S&rang Khan to take possession of 
Debilpdr, MuMn, and Smd ^ 

In A H 800 (1897 a d.), Mirza Pit MuhammEid, grandson of Amh 
Timur, crossed the nver (Indus) and laid siege to the fort of UTch. 
Malik *A11, who was there on behalf of Sarang Khdn, kept him in 
check for a month, and Sarang Khan despatched Mdlik Taju-d 
din to his aid with 4000 men Mirza Pir Muhammad then raised 
the siege, marched from I7ch, and defeated him. He then com- 
menced the siege of Multan After a siege of six months, Sfemg 
Elh^ yielded and surrendered Multm About this time, a h. 801 
(1398 A.D ), Timur himself arrived at Multan. From this time 
dates the downfall and cessation of the authority of the Sultdns of 
Dehli over the governors of Smd, who raised the standard of inde- 
pendence, as will be now related 

The Tnbe of Sumra. 

A portion of this tnbe had got possession of parts of Smd before 
the time above-mentioned, so that the whole term of their authority 
may be reckoned at 550 years. Historians — observing their first 
appearance after the A'l-i Tamim, who were the last governors on the 
part of the ’Abbasides — date the rule of the tnbe from that time 
When, as we have related, the admimstration of the greater part of 
Smd was held by the officers of the Ghaznivide and Ghori kmgs, 
this tnbe enjoyed full and undivided power. They sjirang from 
the Arabs of Samra, as has been mentioned before, who arrived m 
Smd m the fourth century of the Hijra. 

It IS said that Ohhota Amrdni, brother of Dalu Rai Amrani, was 
so much gneved at his brother’s mjustice which occasioned the rum 
of the city of Alor, and clouded the prospenty of the city of Bham- 
bara, that he repaired to Baghdad and obtained from the Khalif 100 
Arabs of Sdmra whom, with the ’Ulamdi Musawi, he brought to 
Sind, of whom more hereafter. At last, Dalu Rdi submitted to the 
Saiyid and gave him his daughter m marnage The Saiyid settled 
in Sind, and left descendants, and the town of Mut’alwi is their 
abidmg place. 

^ Here is a fertber error la the Dehli annals, which is not to he attributed to 
Mir M'asdm. 
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In short, as we have before said, in A.H. 720 (1320 a.i>.) Ghdzf 
Mahk march on Dehli, with an army collected from Multdn and 
Sind, and overthrew Khnsru Khan Then, ascending the throne, he 
assumed the style and title of Ghiasu-d din Tughlik Shah, and 
devoted himself to the government of his new dominions. 

The Sumras then collected a force from the neighbourhood of 
Thari, and placed a man named Sumra on the throne He settled 
the frontier of his country, and married the daughter of a zamindar 
named Sad, who had set up a claim to independence. To him was 
bom a son named Bhungar, who on his death succeeded him in the 
government. Afbei him, hjs son Duda brought the country as far 
as Nasrpur into his possession Duda died, leaving a son of tender 
age, named Singhar, so Tan, daughter of Duda, took the govern- 
ment mto her hands, but made it over to hei brother when he 
arrived at years of discretion Singhar pushed his way m the 
direction of Kach, and subjected the country as far as Bang-nai. 
He left no son, so his wife Hemu appointed her brothers to the 
government of the cities of Tur and Thari. After a brief interval, 
a Siimra named Duda, who was ruling m the fort of Dhak, as- 
sembled his brethren from all sides, and extirpated the brethren of 
Hemd. At this juncture Dadu Phatu, a descendant of Duda, re- 
belled, and collecting a foreign force, he for some time earned 
on the government After him, Khaira became ruler. Then 
Armil became the master of the state So the Sammas rebelled 
and slew him. Tins happened m the year 752 Hijra (1361 
ad) The history of this family, from its nse to its fall, the 
number of its pnnees, and the causes of its decline, are very discor- 
dantly narrated Thus the Muntakhabu-t Tawarikh says that when 
the sovereignty was inhented by Abdu-r Bashid, son of Mahmud, 
of Ghazni, it was soon perceived that he was lethargic and weak- 
minded The men of Sind were therefore refractory and rebellious, 
and m the year 445 Hijra (1053 ad), the men of Sumra collected 
in the vicinity of Thari, and raised a man named Sumra to the seat of 
government This man reigned independently for a long penod, 
and, marrying the daughter of a zamindar named S4d, he died 
leaving a son named Bhungar as his successor Bhungar, son of 
Sumra, reigned fifteen years, and died in the year 461 Hijra (1069 
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A.D ) His son DM4 succeeded, and reigned twenty-four years, dying 
m 485 Hijra (1092 a d). After Him Singhar reigned fifteen years , 
KHafif, thirty -six years; ’Umar, forty years, Duda, the second, 
fourteen years , Phatu, thirty-three years , G^nhra,' sixteen years , 
Muhammad Tur, fifteen years, Genhra,* several years, Duda,® 
fourteen years , Taf,® twenty-four years , Chanesar, eighteen years , 
Bhungar, fifteen years , Khafif, eighteen years , Duda, twenty-five 
years , ’Umar Sumra, thirty-five years , Bhungar, ten years Hamir 
then succeeded, but he was a tyrant, and the Samma tribe overthrew 
him. The nse of this family is related in various ways, and several 
rulers are mentioned beside those above enumerated , their fall, also, is 
described in many incongruous ways ’Umar Sumra gave his name 
to the fort of ’Umarkot 

The Story of Mumal and Mendra 

One of the most remarkable events of his (Hamir Sumra’s) time 
IS the story of Mumal and Mendra, which is told thus . — A woman 
named Mumal, of the family of the Gujar chiefs, on the death of 
her father, ruled over his lands, and built a lofty palace on the 
outskirts of the city, outside which she, by magic art, conducted a 
stone canal like a nver across the entrance of the palace , and she 
planted two life-like lions of terrible aspect, cut in stone, at the 
doorway, and within the ordinary sitting-room seven sofas were 
placed, covered with stuff of one design, six of which coverings 
were made of imspim thread, and underneath each sofa a deep well 
was dug She then caused it to be given out that she would 
choose for her husband him who should pass the nver and the 
hons, and sagaciously seat himself on the nght seat Many men 
were tempted to a tnal, but none attained their object , nay, they 
stepped mto the well of annihilation. 

One day, Hamir Sumra went out hunting with three of his 
smte, one of whom was Bana Mendra, his minister’s wife’s brother 
He happened to meet a travelling Jogi, who so extolled the beauty 
of Mumal, that H4mir Sumra felt a great desire to see her Taking 
his attendants with him, they turned their heads to the direc- 

1 [“ Ghenra*' m one MS ] 

3 [These three names are found only in the best of the two MSS ] 
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tion indicated, and on reaching its vicinity put up within view 
of the palace. Mumal, on learning of their arrival, despatched a 
sharp slave girl to ascertain their quality, and bring the most 
important person of the party to be hospitably entertained. 

First Hamir went with the girl, but she outstripped him , and 
he, on beholding that deep imaginary nver, returned without at- 
taining his object, and for very shame said nothing The next night 
the girl came again, and bade one of the other strangers accompany 
her, but he also returned as Hamir had done. On the third night, 
the same thing happened to the third man On the fourth night, 
BAna Mendra set out with the girl, and when she wished to precede 
him, accordmg to her custom, he seized the skirt of her garment, 
and put her behind, saying that it was not proper for slave girls 
to precede their masters. When he reached the visionary nver he 
was puzzled for a moment On sounding the depth of the water 
with the lance which he had in his hand, he found it had no real 
existence He at once passed over, and saw the lions at the gate, 
but throwing his spear at them, he found they were not really 
ahve. 

He then pursued his object, entered the palace, {md went into the 
sofa room , there he saw seven sofas or thrones, all of the same 
kind, and thought to himself that one of them must be especially 
intended to sit on, and that perhaps there was some deception about 
them He then probed each with his spear, found out the sub- 
stjintial one, and sat down cross-legged upon it The giil informed 
Mumal of the circumstances, and of his sagacity. She instantly 
came out, they were mutually pleased with each other, and the 
marriage knot was firmly tied Mendra passed the night m rap- 
turous enjoyment and repaired early in the mommg to the presence 
of Hamir and his fnends, to whom he related his adventures. 
Hamir said, As the woman has now become your own, you must 
be pleased to let me see her once.” Accordingly, at night, 
Mendra took Hamir with him, dressed as a shepherd. Hamir 
bore the Band some ill- will for havmg set aside the respect due 
to him , he therefore earned him off to his own city, and placed 
him under arrest As Mendra had given his heart to Mumal, he, 
with the privity of his guards, every night secretly mounted a 
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very swift she-dromedary, who could perform five ordinary day’s 
journey and back again in a single night, and having seen his 
beloved, and enjoyed the charms of hei company, returned to 
his prison 

It chanced that one night Mumal had gone to see her sister. 
Mendra returned, and suspecting something wrong, became dis* 
pleased, and gave up going any more. The innocent Mumal was 
greatly distressed at Mendra’s displeasure, and quitted her own 
residence and country Having arrived at the city where Mendra 
dwelt, she built a palace adjommg his, and had wmdows placed 
opposite to his wmdows that she might sometimes see him Mendra, 
shrouded m displeasure, closed his windows on that -side, and Mumal 
then built a palace opposite another face of Mendra’s, and so on, 
opposite to each of its four faces, but did not succeed in seeing her 
beloved At last, when Mumal saw that Mendra had entirely 
averted the face of regard from her, she breathed a sigh of angiush, 
and, wounded by despair, gave up her life Intelligence of this 
was conveyed to Mendra, and since a lover powerfully affects the 
heart of the beloved, and as the attraction of hearts m the world of 
umty tends to one and the same object, he instantly, on hearmg 
these lamentable tidings, sighed and expired. This story is sung m 
Sind£ verse at certain established places, and rehgious devotees are 
transported to raptures and heavenly visions of Divme love, on 
hearmg it. A certam Mulla Mukim has written this story m 
Persian verse, and called it Tarannum-i ’Ishk,” or the song of 
love ^ 

Story of Chanesar and Laild. 

A girl named Kaunru, daughter of the powerful and renowned 
Bana Khangar was betrothed to her cousin. Being incomparably 
beautiful, the young lady gave herself great airs among her asso- 
ciates. At that tune no one could be compared to Chanesar, of 
Dewal, for beauty of person, slere of wealth, extent of territory, 
or force of authority, and an alliance with him was earnestly 
desired by many beauties. One day a girl named Jamni, one of 

^ Lt. Burton has given this tale in a more attractive form, m his Stndh^ 
pp 114-128. 
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Kannrd’B companions, said to her, tauntingly, ‘‘Perhaps you en- 
tertain thoughts of being married to Chanesar, smce you practice 
so many fine airs, and are so affected ” This taunt pierced 
Kaunru’s heart, and without even having seen Chaneseir’s face, she 
became desperately m love with him, and almost beside herself. 
When Marghin, her mother, found this out, she apprised Bana 
Khangar of it. As a matrimonial alliance with Chanesar was the 
greatest honour of the day, and there seemed no way of accom- 
phshing that except by stratagem, the Bana advised Marghin to 
take their daughter in the garb of a merchant to Chanesar’s town, 
without letting any one know of her so doing, and before Kaunru 
should become the victim of despair, and thus perhaps Chanesar 
himself might become ensnared m the net of good contrivance. 
Agreeably to this recommendation, Marghin set out with her 
daughter and some merchandize, crossed the nver Parpat, and 
leaving her own country of Dhat, soon entered the Dewal territory, 
and ai rived at the city where Chanesar hved She sent a message 
through a gardener’s wife, to Jhakra, Chanesar’s Wazir, mtimating 
her desire for a union Chanesar — devoted to Laila, whose beauty 
and charms might excite the jealousy of the celebrated Laila — re- 
turned for answer that he wished for none but Laila, bade the 
gardener’s wife beware of bringing more such messages to him, 
and directed the new comers to be sent away, lest Laila should hear 
of them, and be annoyed On being informed of this, Marghin sold 
her merchandise, and went one day mto the presence of Laild, in 
the garb of a poor stranger beggar woman, saying — “ Adverse cir- 
cumstances have driven me and my daughter far from our own 
country , in spinnmg thread we have no equals, if you will kmdly 
take us as your slaves, we will so serve you as to merit general 
approval.” Laila took them both, and was pleased with their 
work After some time, the arrangements of Chanesar’s bed- 
chamber became Kaunru’s special charge Kaunru one night 
thought of her own country, and of her splendid position there, 
and her eyes filled with tears. Chanesar, seeing this, asked her 
what was the matter. She answered that she had raised the wick 
of the lamp, and then scratched her eye with the hand With which 
she did it, which brought the tears into her eye. On hearing this,. 
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LaiM was very pressing to learn the truth, and Kaunru, after much 
pressing, said, ‘‘The truth is, I am the daughter of a sovereign, 
of such wealth, that the lustre of his jewels serves him for night- 
lights , hence the smoke of the lamp confused my brain, and the 
recollection of past days entered my head, and I wept that they 
were no moie ” Laila asked her for proof of the truth of this pre- 
tension , she instantly produced a most delicate dress, such as Laild 
had never seen, with a necklace worth nine lakhs of rupees. Laila 
was charmed with such precious rareties, and desired to have 
them. Kaunru and Marghin said, “ We will give them on condition 
that you give us Chanesar for one night.** As most women are 
wanting m imderstandmg, she agreed to the terms, and one night, 
when Chanesar was drunk, she made him over to Kaunru Chane- 
sar passed the entire night m unconsciousness, and when he awoke 
in the morning, was astonished at finding who it was he had m his 
bosom. Kaunru’s mother was all night on the alert as to what 
should happen Finding in the mormng that her daughter’s object 
was not accomplished, she began muttermg from behind the curtain, 
“ how strange it is that Laila should sell such a husband as Chane- 
sar for a mere necklace ^ and that he should be ignorant of this , it 
is not fitting that a man should again consort with such a wife ” 
Chanesar hearing this, looked lovmgly on Kaunru , she told him 
the whole particulars of her story from beginnmg to end He then 
said — “ Since the case is thus, be of good heart, for I am no more 
Laild’s, and I will love you with my whole heart.” 

On Laila hearing of what had taken place, all her stratagems 
were futile, her constant union was changed to utter separation 
After the lapse of a long time, she returned to her paternal village, 
and passed her time in solitude Before this affair, a girl from the 
family of Laila had been betrothed to the minister Jhakra , but after 
what had happened to Laila her relations would not give the girl 
to him As he was bent on the match, he tried many devices to 
bring about the marriage, but all in vam. Laila sent word to him 
that if he could by any means contrive to bnng Chanesar with him, 
she would pledge herself his desired marriage should take place 

On receiving this message, Jhakra, with much ado, persuaded 
Chanesar to accompany him to Laila’s village Laila changed her 
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dress, and putting on the garb of a woman who bears the message 
of assignation, veiled her face, and entered the presence of Chanesar, 
when she spoke reproachfully of the relation m which he stood to 
Laila. During the conversation, she played off some coquettish 
airs, and captivated Chanesar without his knowing who she was. 
As all Ohanesar’s abandonment of Laala, and unkmdness too, arose 
firom jealousy, and he was in realiiy as much attached to her as ever, 
on the remembrance of the joys of the time of his union with her 
he became beside himself, and said, “ O sweet-tongiied girl I thou 
thyself art the rarest of beauties I How long wilt thou talk of 
Laala ’ Speak to me of thys^, for my heart yearns to thee !” She 
replied ‘'How can the heart love one faithless as thou'^” On 
hearing her speech, Chanesar wished to tear her veil off , but LaiUl, 
who was herself her own messenger, at the very height of his ardour, 
unveiled herself with her own hand When Chanesar saw that she 
was indeed Laila, he suddenly drew a cold sigh from his sorrowful 
heart and expired On seeing this, Laila, too, uttered one groan and 
fell down lifeless The pair weie burned according to custom, and 
their strange story is well remembered by the people, and is the 
theme of a popular and moving song in the Smdi tongue. Idra’ki 
Beg-Lar composed a Persian poem on this story , the present wnter, 
for fear of prolixity, has satisfied himself with relating thus much 
of it 


« 0 • o o « o 

Ncuowdb Murid KJidn 

He was by birth the son of a Eaja, and newly converted to the 
Muhammadan faith. In the year 1099 h (1688 ad) corresponding 
with the 31st of the reign, he was appointed to the government of 
Thatta It is said, that several thousand Eajputs accompamed him. 
When he arrived at the ferry, he learnt that it was necessary to 
pass through the butcher’s shambles where cows were slaughtered, 
before he could reach the citadel So ho despatched a message to 
Kdzi Muhammad Husain, the Kdzi of the city, saying that he had 
with him a large body of Hindu E^jputs, and requestmg him to 
remove the shops of the cow-slaying butchers from the passage of the 
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bazar, lest they should give offence to his followers, and some dis- 
turbance should arise As the institutions of the kmg, the defender 
of the law, were not tolerant of the threats and menaces of such 
persons, the most worshipful Kdzf, that very mght, directed the 
butchers to double the number of their usual stalls, and place them 
on both sides of the roads. When the governor heard of this, seeing 
it would be useless to act m opposition to His Majesty, the defender 
of the faith, he was compelled to pass aooordmg to the fashion ob- 
served by his predecessors He remained two years in Thatta, durmg 
which his army gave much trouble to the Musulm^s. Upon a 
representation made by the chief residents, a royal order was 
received directing him to abandon his ridiculous crotchets and 
consider himself removed from the government of Musulm^ns 
When he was dismissed, he remamed for some time at the fort 
of Tughlikdbad, better known as KaUnkot, as he found the air 
suited to the complaint under which he was suffering, of weakness 
of sight The king, out of regard to him, did not oppose this 
arrangement, but when his successor arrived at Thatta, he was 
summoned to the court. Some of the present defences and build- 
mgs of the fort of Tughlikdbad aie of his construction. 
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NOTE (A).— GEOGEAPHICAL. 

[Sir H. Elliot m his introductory remarks on A1 Birunf’s 
geographical chapter, observed that before the time of that writer 
the whole of Upper India was a perfect terra incognita, and the 
Arabians knew much less of it than Pliny and Ptolemy ” The 
geographical extracts at the begmning of this volume, fully prove 
the justice of this observation Multan, Mansiira, Alor, and other 
places of note in the valley of the Indus, were visited by their early 
travellers, and the ports upon the coast, especially those about the 
Gulf of Cambay, were also known from the reports of their mariners 
AIT beyond this was vague, and evidently drawn from hearsay inform- 
ation. Their scanty knowledge is farther shown by the identity 
of much that was written on the subject. Sulaiman and Ma’sddi 
drew their information from the same or very similar sources , and a 
great part of Istakhri’s and Ibn Haukars description is verbatim the 
same, so that there can be no doubt that one copied from the other 
In Biruni we have ample evidence of a much wider knowledge, not 
always accurate, not always intelligible at the present time, but still 
showing that he had acquired, either by personal travel or by dili- 
gent mvestigation, a fair general knowledge of the topography of 
Hindustan, and even of parts beyond.^ Idrlsi gives a full compila- 
tion from the works of his pi*edeces8ors, with some additional matter 
from sources now lost to us, but he does not appear to have used 
the wntmgs of Birunf, and his work is blemished by many false 
spellings.] 

' [He oannot be abeolved from the blunder of baring placed Tbaneaaf in the 
Doth, but the further error of locating Muttra on the eaat of the Jumna is due to hii 
tranalaton. All the vermona of Kashldu-d dfe fay that the nver hes on the east of 

the city, edition pp. 73, 97. 

PrwgmmU, 82 , 100 .] 
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[Sir H. Elliot endeavoured to identify and fix the position of 
several of the most important and interesting of the places men- 
tioned by the early geographers and historians^ and some additions 
have since been made, chiefly from sonroes impublished at the time 
when his original volume appeared. The following is an index of 
the notes : — 


Kingdoms 

TXQM 

The Balhar& 354 Bnhmi 

Juzr or Jarz . • • 358 Kasbbin . . 

T&fan 360 


Tx&m, 

861 

861 


Cities and Towns. 


Agham — The Loh&nas • . . 362 


Alor 368 

Amhal, F&mhal, etc. • • • 363 
Annabel ....... 364 

Askalanda 366 

Bhmya, Bhhya ..... 367 
Bhambdr 368 


Br&hman&b&dyMansOratMahfOza 369 
Debal, Kar&chi, Thatta, and 
L&hori-bandar . . . 374 
Hala-kandi, the Hellenes, Pmdns 379 

Jandmd . 380 

Kaik&n&n, Kaik^n, K&kara . • 381 


Kajur6ha 883 

Kkllari, Annari, and Ballarf • 884 

Kandhbel, T&rhn, Budha, Baizh 385 

KannazbOr 389 

Mandal, Kiraj ..... 890 

Manjhban 391 

Minnagara . 392 

Kar&na 393 

Nirun, SakOra, Jarak • . 396 

Sadushn . . . . . 401 

S&mdi, Tnghlikhbhd, Kalk-kot 401 

Smd&n, Subhra, SaunOr . . 402 

TOr, Muhatampur, Dirak, etc. 403 


Balhard^ 

[The early Arab Geographers are unanimous in their spelling of 
the title ^‘Balhara.” The merchant Sulaimdn says it is a title 
similar to the Chosroes of the Persians, and not a proper name. 
Ibn Khurdddba says that it signifies ** King of Kings.” According 
to Mas’udi it is a title borne by all the kings of the country, while 
Ibu Haukal states that it is a name derived from that of the country. 
Idrfsf follows Ibn Khurdadba in giving to it the signification of 
** King of Kings,” but, he adds, that the title was hereditary. Thus 
it seems clear that it was the general title of a dynasty, and that it 
must have borne some such signification as that assigned to it by 
Ibn Khurdadba ] 

[Taking the accounts of the Arab writers, and comparing them 
with the Indian annals, there can be no great hesitation in identify- 
ing the ^^Balhard” with the dynasly settled at Ballabhi-pura, the 
princes of which were the founders of the Ballabhi era, and were 
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probably known as tiie Ballabbi or Ballabb B&^8. This identifica- 
tion, originally proposed by Colonel Tod, has met with taoit acqui- 
escence, except from M. Beinand, who considered the term ^^Balhard” 
to represent MalwA B^i or King of Mdlw4.”] ^ 

[BaUabhi-pura was, according to Tod, destroyed in the fifth 
oentuiy, by an irraption of the Farthians, Getes, Huns or Gatti, or 
a mixture of these tribes/’ * In another place he giyes the date 
of this event fnim Jam records as a»d. 524.^ And m a further par- 
sage he says, that after the destruction of Ballabhi-pura, its pnnces 
‘‘ fled eastward, eventually obtaining Chitor* when the Islands of 
Deo and Somnath-pattan, m the division termed Lanka, became the 
seat of government On its destruction, in the middle of the eighth 
century, Anhalw^ became the metropolis, and this, as recorded, 
endured until the fourteenth century.” * Hwen Tsang visited Balabhi 
in the seventh century, and Thomas gives the date of its destruction 
as 802 Samvat (745 A.n.)® The rums of the city are well known, 
being situate about twenty miles west of Bhownuggur, m Kattiwar , 
and the name survives m that of the modem town of Wallay, which 
stands near them.^2 

[Hindu authorities thus record the removal of the seat of govern- 
ment to the country of Ldnke or L4ta, which country Mas’udf names 
as being subject to the Balhard, and which the other writers describe 
as fonmng part of his dommions ] 

[The capital of the Balhard is stated by Mas’udf to be ** Mankfr 
(or ManAkir) the great centre of India,” and to be situated eighty 
Smdi parasangs (640 miles) from the sea,” a palpable exaggeration. 
Istakhri and Ibn Haukal say that Mdnkfr is the city m which the 
Balhard dwells, but they do not name it m their lists of the cities of 
Hind. Birdni and Idrisi make no mention of it. The unavoidable 
inference is that the place had fallen to decay, and was known only 
by tradition in the daya of these Arab writers,] 

[The name Mdnkir or ManAkir bears a suggestive resemblance 
to ^^Mmagara,” a city which Ptolemy places on the Nerbadda, 

^ [EeL des Voyages, zcit. Mem, attr Flnde, 138, 144.] 

« [2Wwifo I. 28.] > [Amuth I 217.] 

* [Tod, Truwie 1. 213.] * [Thomas' Prmsep Tables^ p. 158.] 

* [Journal Eoyal Asiatic Sometj, ziii. p. 146.] 
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among the cities of Larike. Both are probably representatives i>f 
the Sanskrit mahd-nagara, “great city.” Mdnk{r is said to mea& 
“great centre,” so that the word mahd (great) must be represented 
by the first syllable md , and the other syllables naUr or ndldr are 
by no means a bad Arabic transcription of “ Nagara,” for the alpha- 
bet would not idlow of a closer version than nakar. In Minagara, 
the word nagara, “ city” is unquestionable Ptolemy mentions another 
Minagara on the East coast, somewhere near the Mahdnadl river, 
and Aman, in the Penplus, has another Minagara in the valley of 
the Indus. The syllable mi would therefore seem to be a common 
appellative, having no local or ethnological import, but correspond- 
ing with mahd or some similar word ] 

[The bearings of Minagara and of some of the neighbouring places 
are thus stated by Ptolemy — 


Mmagara 

116° 

15' 

X 

19° 30' 

Barygaza Emporium (Broach) 

113 

15 

X 

17 

20 

Sinpalla 

116 

30 

X 

21 

30 

Xeragere 

116 

20 

X 

19 

50 

Oisene (Ujjam). 

117 

00 

X 

20 

00 

Tiatura 

115 

60 

X 

18 

60 

Nasica (N4sik) 

114 

00 

X 

17 

00 

Kamadi fluvii fontes k monte Vindio 

127 

00 

X 

26 

80 

Fluvii flexio juxta Sinpalla 

116 

30 

X 

22 

00 


There is a palpable error m these statements of Ptolemy, for he 
places Ujjain to the south of Nerbadda, and two degrees south of the 
bend of the river near Sinpalla. But Uijain lies to the north of the 
Nerbadda, and the nver has no noticeable bend m this quarter. 
The nver Mahi, however, has a very great bend , TJjjam lies to the 
south of it, and the respective bearings are more in agreement, so 
that the two rivers would here seem to have been confounded.] 
[Tiatura may be Talner, and Xeragere may be Dhar, as Lassen 
supposes, for these are situated on well-known roads, 6md as General 
Cunningham forcibly observes, Ptolemy’s geography must have been 
compiled from routes of merchants. Comparmg the beanngs of the 
various places, Mmagara would seem to have been situated some- 
where between Dhar and Broach. Lassens identifies Minagara with 
Balabhi-pura, but this city was situated too far west.] 

[The neighbourhood of Dhar is exactly the locality in which 
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Idrfsf would at first sight soem to place Nahrwdr4 or Nahlw&ri, 
which he leads us to infer was the capital of the Balhar& in his time. 
This dty, he tells us, was situated eight days* journey inland from 
Broach through a fiat country. The towns of Handwal (or Jandwal) 
and Dulka lie between them, and Bulka is situated on the river 
(Nerbadda) which forms the estuary on which Broach stands, and 
at the foot of a chain of mountains called Undaran, lying to the 
north. Near Hanawal there is another town called As^wal. This 
description is inconsistent, for As^wal is an old name of Ahmad&b&d, 
and that dty lies to the north far away from the Nerbadda Abu-1 
P^ida seems to rectify this, fer he dedares Cambay to be the port of 
Nahrwdra, which city ho says is three days’ journey from a port 
He refers to Abu Rihdn as spellmg the name Nahlwdra, and on 
taming back to page 61, it will be seen that this is his orthography 
The city described by Abu Rihan and Abu-1 Fidd is undoubtedly 
Anhalwdra Pattan, and if Cambay be substituted for Broach in 
Idrisi’s description, the account, so far as we understand it, will be 
consistent with itself and with the other writers Cambay stands 
at the head of the bay which bears its name, between the mouths of 
the Sdbarmatf on the west, and the Mahi on the east. Asdwal 
or Ahmaddbad is on the left bank of the former, and the Aravalli 
chain of mountains lies to the north of Anhalwdra. Idrfsi specially 
mentions the bullock carnages of Nahrwdra, and those of Guzerat 
are still famous. Lastly, no Nahrwara is known near the river 
Nerbadda. Thus Ptolemy and Idrisi would both seem to have con- 
founded the nver of Broach (the Nerbadda) with those of Cambay 
(Sdbarmatf and Mahi).] 

[Hwen Tsang, who travelled m India between 629 and 646 a n , 
visited the kingdom of *^jPa-2a-pf” (YaUabhi), but his account does 
not help to settle the locality of tiie capital, for he only says that it 
was a journey of 1000 h (166^ miles) north from Malwa. The 
kings were of Kshatnya race, and were connected with the 
sovereigns of Eanya-kubja, the reigning monarch, Dhruva Bhatta, 
being son-in-law either of King Sildditya or of that king’s son ] 

[The ** Balhard” would thus seem to represent, as Tod affirmed, the 
Ballabh Rdis of Ballabhi-pura who were succeeded by the Bala 
Bdis of Anhalwdra Pattan Their territories included the ports m 
the country of Lata (Lanke) on the gulf of Cambay. These ports 
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were frequented by Arab trading yessels, and so the aooounts gWeii 
of the Balhar& by their geographers, yague and meagre as they are, 
exceed all that is recorded by them of the other ootemporary king- 
doms. The extent of the Balhard’s territory can only be surmised, 
and no doubt it imderwent continual change. Mas’hdi^ by impli- 
cation, places Tanna wifhin his dominions, but this is &rther south 
than would seem to be warranted. The T4pt£ on the south, and the 
Aravallf mountams on the north may perhaps represent an approxi- 
mation to the real extent of the kmgdom. This may appear a 
limited dommion for a monarch of such renown as the Arabs repre- 
sent the Balhara to haye been , but it must be remembered that 
these writers were accustomed to a simple patriarchal form of 
goyemment, free from the pomp and splendour of the further east.] 

[There are copper records extant showing that m the first half of 
the fourth century grants of land in the neighbourhood of Jambusfr 
were made by the Guijjara rAjas and by the Chalukyas. The latter 
were of a Eajput tribe, and would then appear to haye been making 
their way southwards to the scene of their subsequent power. In 
812 A B , just before the time of the merchant Sulaiman, a grant was 
made by the “ Lateswara,” that is, ** King of Lata,” but the names 
therem recorded haye not been identified with those m any of the 
dynastic lists Allowing for the omissions not unusual m such 
grants, there is a Dhruya who may correspond with the Dhruya 
Bhatta of Hwen Tsang ] 

Juzr or Jurz. 

[SulaimAn and Ibn KhurdAdba write the name ** Jurz” but the 
Pans edition of Mas’udi has Juzr, which the editors understand as 
signifymg Guzerat. Abu Zaid says incidentally that Kanauj is a 
large country forming the empire of Jurz and relymg upon this 
statement M Beinaud identifies Jurz with Kanauj.^ But Mas’fidi 
locates the Bauura at EAnauj, and speaks of Juzr as quite a distinct 
kmgdom. SulaimAn and Mas’udi concur in making the country 
border on the kingdoms of the Kahma and the BalharA, and the 
former says that the country is situated on a tongue of land, and is 
nch in camels and horses. **Juzr” closely resembles the name 
« GuzerAt,” especially m its Arabic form ** JuzarAt” Mid the other 

> [Ante p. 10. The Arahio text giree the name as Inz.’*] 

> [EeL dee Toyagee, xct. Mm, iur rJnde^ 206.] 
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known conditions are satisfied by this identification. Guzer&t is a 
peninsulsi it bordered on the dominions of the Balhar^, and the 
horses of Kattiwar are still famous.] 

£Hwen Tsang visited the kingdoms of Su-la-cha or Surdshtra, 
and Kiu-che^lo or Guijjara, after that of Yallabhi, but, according to his 
expositor, M. Vivien de St. Martin, Su-la-cha {Surdshtra) represents 
the modem Guzerdt, and Kiu-cke-Jo (Owjjara) ‘‘the country of the 
Gujars ” between Anhalwara and the Indus. This location of the two 
territorial names differs from the generally received acceptation of 
their meaning, and rests entirely upon the expositor’s interpretation 
of Hwen Tsang’s confused statements — ^the only arguments adduced 
in its favour, being a proposed identification of FiAo-moAo, which 
Hwen Tsang gives as the name of the capital of Ktu-che-lOf with the 
modem Bdlmer; and an ethnological theory that the Qujars might 
have given their name to this country in the course of their migrations. 
But no example of such an application of the name is adduced, and 
Hwen Tsang himself in another passage (p 169) accurately describes 
this very country as being north of Ktu-che4o, and stretching “ 1900 It 
(316^ miles), a travers desplames sauvages et des d^rts dangereux” 
lo the river Indus. The Sanskrit Surdshtra and Qurjjara survive in 
the modem names Surat and Ouzerdt, and, however the territories 
embraced by the old terms may have varied, it is hard to conceive that 
Surat was not in Surdshtra nor Ouzerdt in Ourjgara. All evidence 
goes to prove that the old and modem names applied to the same places. 
Thus, Ptolemy’s Surastrene comprises Surat, and the grants of the 
“ Bajas of Guqjara” dated in the early part of the fourth century, 
conveyed land in the vicinity of Jambusara or “ Jumbooseer.” — 
Bir^i (supra p. 67), shows what the Muhammadans understood by 
Guzer&t in his day, and while Ouzerdt answers to the **Juzr,^' of his 
predecessors, the supposed “country of tho Gujars” does not, for 
that cannot be said to be “ a tongue of land.”] 

[The fact is that there is great confusion in this part of Hwen 
Tsang’s itinerary, and his bearings are altogether untrustworthy. In 
the first volume he says, “ Du cote de 1’ ouest oe royaume (Surdshtra) 
touche k la rivikre Mahl but in vol. ii. p. 165, he says “ La capitals 
touche du cote de I’ouest a la rmSre Mo-hi (Maki).” A very material 
difference The first statement is quite m agreement with the true 
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position of Surdshtra* Hwen Tsang represents his route to have pro- 
ceeded iiorth from Koch to Yallahhx. This error, M. Vmen de Saint- 
Martin observes, renders it necessary to reverse the direction, and he 
adds, Ceoi est une oorteotion oapitale qui affeote et reotifie toute la 
suite de Titineraire.” If it is thus necessary to reverse the north and 
south, may it not be also neoessaiy to do the same with the east and 
west ? No such general correction, however, will set matters right , 
for Hwen Tsang gays correctly that he proceeded south-east from 
Gurjjartk to UJjam It is curious, moreover, that M. V. de Samt- 
Martin does not adhere to his “ correction capitale,” for Hwen Tsang 
states that he went north from Yalloibhi to Qwjjara and his expositor, 
places Chirjjara to the north, while according to his own canon it 
ought to be souih^'] 

Tdfan. 

[Sulaim^n writes the name ‘‘T^ak Ibn Khurdadba and 
Mas’udi have ** Tafan.” Hemaud cites also the variations ** Takan” 
and Taban ” Founding his opmion on the statement as to the 
beauty of the women, whom he supposes to be Mahrattas, Eeinaud 
places this country m the neighbourhood of Aurangdbad.* TTir 
argument is amusing, but is untenable, for it is inconsistent with the 
account given of the country by the Arab writers Mas’udf says, 
“ Some kings have their territory m the mountains away from the 
sea, like the king of Kashmir, the kmg of Tafan, and others and 
agam, ‘‘the Mihran (Indus) comes from well-known sources in the 
highlands of Smd, from the country belonging to Kanauj m the 
kingdom of Bauura, and from Kashmir, Kandahar and Tafan.’’ 
Sulaiman says that “Tdfak” hes by the side of the kingdom of 
Juzr, and this is inconsistent with Beinaud’s view of Juzr 
being Kanauj and Tafak bemg Aurangdbad , for if Juzr be 
Guzerdt, Tdfak must be placed to the north of it, as the dominions 
of the Balhard were on the south-east. The mountains in this 
direction are, first, the Ardvali mountains ; next, the Salt-range, 
and lastly, the Himalayas In Kazwini there is a notice of the fort 
of “ Taifand,” subdued by Mahmdd of Ghazni, in the year 1023 a.I).* 

' [Stanislas Jnlien’s “ Hionen Thaang,** Map and M^moire Analjtique. Thomas' 
Pnnsep I. 260 , Vishnu PurSna, p. 177 , Journal B. A. S, YoLI p 247, NS} 

» [Kal det Voy. ci ] i [Ante, p 99,] 
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This fort he represents as being on the smnmit of a moimtain, to 
which there was only one way of access, and when t^d^en, there 
were 600 elephants in the place. The names are sufficiently 
similar, and the descriptions point to the same locality. In the 
absence of more definite information, the Salt-range seems to com* 
ply most closely with what we are told about the position of 
Tdfand] 

Rahma or RuhmL 

[According to Sulaimdn, this State is bordered by those of Balhard, 
Jurz and Tafand, and is constantly at war with the two former. 
Mas’udf says it stretches along the sea and continent, and is bounded 
mland by a kingdom called Kaman He adds that Bahma is the 
title of their kings, and generally their name also They had great 
strength m troops, elephants, and horses. Bemaud says it “ appears 
to correspond with the ancient kingdom of Visapour,” ^ but it is diffi- 
cult to fix the locality of this kingdom. The name is probably the 
Sanskrit Bama. The use of kauris for money, the extremely fine 
cotton fabrics, and the existence of the rhinoceros in the country, 
would pomt to a locality on the Bay of Bengal about Dacca and 
Arracan If the neighbourmg kingdom, which Mas’udi calls Kaman, 
IS the same as that which Ibn KhurdAdba calls Kamrun and places 
on the borders of China, there can be no doubt that Kamrup or 
Assam is mtended, and this identification, which is exoeedmgly 
probable, wi]l confirm the locality of Dacca as the probable site of 
the kmgdom of Bahma The accounts of this kmgdom and of 
Kamrup were probably gathered by the Arab writers from manners 
who had visited the ports m the Bay of Bengal, and their ignorance 
of the intenor of the country, led them to mfer that th^ temtories 
of the Balharfi on the western coast were conterminous with those 
of Bahma on the easteim side ] 

Kdahbln, 

[Tod identifies Kashbin with Kach Bhuj, while Bemaud supposes 
it to be Mysore.^ All the descnption given of it is that it is an 
inland country, so that in the absence of any closely resembling 
Indian name, its locality is a mere matter of guess ] 

^ [KeL des Toy. cu.] 
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Agham. — The Lohdnas. 

Agham, or Agham-kot, lies about tbirty miles south-east from 
Haidardb^d, and though now almost forgotten, it was formerly a 
place of some consequence. Its position is not very easily identi- 
fied, and the name is rarely introduced mto the maps. In Lt. Bur- 
ton’s it seems to be entered under the name of “ Angoomanoo,” 
and in the Quaitermastoi -General’s map of 1850, under that of 
‘‘ Aghamama ” 

The Beg-Lar Ndma says it is on the Bain. The Tuhfatu4 Ktrdm 
mentions it among the towns on the Smkra. Capt. McMurdo says 
it IS on the Lohana Darya , but he strangely fixes its site at Kalakot, 
seven miles to the west of Thatta, observing erroneously that it is 
not mentioned till long after the Arab conquest. Its position may 
be indicated at present as lymg between the Gunf and the Bam , 
but it does not follow that it will answer to that description next 
year, as the course of these streams is constantly shifting 

It is also called Agham Lohana In the Cfbach-ndma, we find 
frequent mention of a chief under that name, who was governor of 
Brahmanabad m the time of Chach Lohana is the designation of 
a powerful tribe, which at that period, under an apparent confusion 
of terms, is said to have mcluded both the Samma and L^kha clans. 
It can merely mean that they were then m a position of comparative 
Bubordmation. Under all the vicissitudes the Lohanas have under- 
gone, they still retain their credit, as well as their religion, and 
constitute the most influential tribe in Smd, whether regarded as 
merchants or officials But, not confined withm that narrow pro- 
vince, they have spiead their ramifications beyond the western 
borders of India, and are found dispersed throughout Afghanistan, 
Buluchistan, and Arabia, exposed to inconveniences, insults, and 
dangers of no ordmary kind, in pursuit of their darlmg object of 
wealth, and final return to their native soil to enjoy the fnlits of 
their industry 

The Lohanas derive their name and origin from Lohanpur in 
Multan. The date of their emigration must have been very early, 
and even their own traditions do not attempt to fix it Their sub- 
divisions are said to amount at Icabi to fifty, the chief of them being 
the Khudabaui and Sihwanl Th< y ail ol them wear the Janeo, or 
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Bralmianioal thread. Though, for the most part, they worship the 
Hindu deities, a few have adopted the faith of B£bd Nanak They 
are described, by an accurate observer, as eating meat, addicted to 
spirituous liquors, not objecting to fish and onions, drinking water 
from the hand of their inferiors as well as superiors in caste, and 
beiug neither frequent nor regular in their devotions 

As the town of Agham is mentioned as early as the time of 
Muhammad Kdsun, we may presume that it derived its name from 
the Lohana ohieffcain above-mentioned, who was the contemporary 
and opponent of Chach.^ 

Alor. 

[This name is found in various forms — ^Mas’udi (p 23) calls it 
A1 Eur , Ibn Khurdadba writes A1 Daur (p 14) , Istakhri has 
AI Euz (p. 27), and AJ Eur (p. 28). The AsKkaluA Btldd has Aldur 
(p. 34), and Alrur (p. 37) , Gildemeister makes Ibn Haukal’s 
version to be Euz and Alruz , Biruni’s spelling is ambiguous (see 
p. 48) , Idrisi has Dur (p. 79). The Mardstdu-l IttiW has Al Eur ] 
The ruins of the town he between Bhakkar and Ehairpur, and are 
known by the name of Alor. Lieut. Maclagan says that it is also 
called Aror and that the 6and spoken of by Bumes is really an 
arched bridge [There can be httle doubt of the first syllable bemg 
the Arabic a/, and the real name Eur, as it survives m the modem 
town of Eorf, which stands close by the rums of Alor.] 

Amhalj Fdmhal, Kdmhaly or MdmhaL 
[The name of the border town between Smd and Hmd appears in 
many forms. Istakhri has Amhal, Famhal, and Kamhal, the 
Ashdlu-l Btldd has Famhal m the text, but Kdmhal m the map 
Gildemeister’s Ibn Haukal has Kdmuhul. Idrisi has Mamhal; 
Abu-1 Fida has Kdmhal, but a note states that a MS. of Ibn Haukal 
gives the name as FamhaL The Mtvrditdurl IttxldH has both Kamhal 
and Mdmhal, givmg Biladuri as authority for the latter. Careless 
writing and the omission of sometimes of one, sometimes of two 
pomts, will account for the various readmgs of Famhal, Kdmhal, 
and Mamhal, and taking this view of the question, Kdmhal would 

^ Compare, Chaeh-ndma^ MS. pp 89, 41, 49, 66, 144, 195, 200. Beg-Zar^ndma 
MS p 73. TuhfatuA Kvrdm^ MS p 143. Captam McMordo, Jouimal of tho 
Royal As Soc , Yol. I. p. 24, 30, 247. Lieut. Burton, Stndhf pp. 314-317, 338-342. 
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appear to be the best reading. Looking, however, at its reported 
position, at two-thirds of the distance between Mans^^ and Kaxn- 
bdja, it would appear to answer to AnhalwAra, and, if so, IstakhTfs 
solitary reading “ Amhal” is right. Wdra is a common noun, sig- 
mfying field 

Armd-bel. 

The name of this place frequently occurs during the early period 
of Arab connection with Sind, but neither its orthography nor 
position can be established with certamty. The Chach-ndma^ in 
different passages, calls it Armdel, Armand-bfl, ArmapiUa, and 
Armdbel (p 157). The Fuikhu-l hulddn has Armail; which M. 
Beinaud reads Armayl, but considers the true reading to be Armd- 
byl, for the reason given in the note.* Ibn KhurdMba and Istaikhri 
write Armdbfl (pp. 14, 29) ; Ibn Haukal according to the Ashkdlu^l 
Bxldd has Armail (p. 34), and Arm4bll (p. 38), Gildemeister, his 
translator, reads it as Arm^il, and suggests Arm&bil as preferable.* 
The Nvhtan Geographer has Armiy4el and Armayfl, which his trans- 
lator gives as Ermaiil (p. 77 note). The translator of Idriei has the 
same (pp. 77 and 80). Abu-1 Fida, with his usual pretensions to 
accuracy, pronounces it Armabil. The Mardatdu-lItUW has Arm4-il. 
Ouseley prefers Armaiel An old and rare Persian lexicon writes 
it as Armabal ^ The Tahfatu4 Kxrdm has Armanbila, Armanpela, 
or some similar name It is not entered in any modem map which 
I have seen, except that m Bees’ Cyclopcddiay where it receives the 
name of Ermajil, evidently derived from the map in the French or 
Dutch editicHi of Abbe Prevost’s HtsMre Qinirale dee FoyageSf Vol. 
XV , where it bears the same name, and is apparently set down from 
the statement of the Nubian Geographer. It is not m Ouseley’s 
smidl map, prefixed to his Epitome of the Ancient Hietory of Pei^sia^ 
which, however, mcludes some other names given only by the Arab 
geographers 

^ [Bitter, V 560 ] 

* CandObyl ct Armdbyl sont peut-Otre I’^qaivalent de Cmd de Abyl, Arm de Abyl, 
Dans cette hypoth^ Abyl serait le nom primitif de la province En effet, Ales- 
takhry et Ibn Haucal s’accordent k dire que Abyl, ou un mot approcbant, sert & 
designer un personnage qui jadis r5gna but le pays et lui donna son non — FragmenU, 
p. 192. 

* Gildemeister, de rebut Indtett, pp. 177 and 178. * Farhang^i Ibrdhimthdhi, 
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With respect to its locality, we read of Chach’s going to it on liis 
way from tlie Indns to Makran, and his finding there a governor on 
the part of the late ruler of Smd , and we also read of Muhammad 
Kdsim oapturmg it on his way from Makr^ to Debal (pp 119, 161 
and 167). Istakhri and Ibn Haukal speak of it as being m the pro- 
vince of Makrdn, and six days’ journey from Kiz, our modem Kedge 
The other Arab geographers, as usual, follow these authorities. 

Combining all these several names and statements togethei, I am 
disposed to consider that Armd-bel is the ancient and correct read- 
ing ; and that its name is partly preserved in, while its position cor- 
responds with, the modem Bela, the capital of the provmce of Las 
It is placed on a considerable eminence — a strong and rocky site on 
the northern bank of the Puralf (the Arabis of the ancients) ; and, 
though it IS now partly surrounded by a sorry mud wall, and con- 
tams only about 300 houses, there are old Muhammadan sepulchres 
and other vestages of antiquity in its neighbourhood, especially about 
five miles to the westward, which seem to indicate its greater im- 
portance at some former penod. Coins, tnnkets, and funereal jars 
are occasionally found there , and m the nearest pomt of the con- 
tiguous hills, separating the provmce of Las from the old town of 
Jhow, numerous caves and rock-temples exist, ascribed by tradition 
to Farhdd and the fames, but which have been considered by an 
observant traveller to be the earthly resting abodes of the former 
chiefs, or governors, of the provmce.^ 

What adds ymoh. to the probability of this identification is, that 
Bela is mentioned m the native histones, not simply as Bela, but as 
E^rd-Bela ; showmg that it has been usual to prefix another name, 
which is now dropped in ordinary converse. 

Askalanda — Uchh. — Alexandrta. 

The Askalanda, Asal-kanda, and Askalandra of the Chaeh-ndma 
is the same as the Askaland and ’Askaland-l/sa of the Mujm(Uu-t 
TawMkhy and the Askandra and Askanda of the Tuhfatu-l Kvrdm* 
The close correspondence of name, especially m the last instance, 
induces us at once to recognise it as identical with the Alexandria 
built at the confluence of the Acesmes with the Indus ; but a little 

^ MasBon's Jowmey to KaUi^ p 305 , see also his Tnmh in BalochxoUmf etc., 
YoL II. p. 28. 
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examination will show this resemblance to be more specious than 
real.* 

The ancient kingdom of Sind was divided in four Satrapies, of 
which the third (v. iupra^ p 138) comprised the fort of Askalanda 
and Mafbar,* which are also called Talwdra and Chachpur.” It is 
evident, from the description of the other Satrapies, that this one 
contained the whole tract north-east of Alor, and south-east of the 
Fanjnad and Ghara , almost precisely the same, in short, as the pre- 
sent Ddudputra country Now Mi£bar and Chachpiir still exist, 
under the modernised names of Mfrbar and Chachar, close together 
at the very junction of the Acesines and Indus, on the eastern side 
of the nver, opposite to Mittankot; and m them, therefore, we 
should have to look for Alexandria, if, which is not probable, it was 
on the left bank of the Indus Consequently, Askalanda must have 
been higher up the river, as subsequent passages will show. 

In the time of Chach (p. 141), the governor of Pabiya ** south of 
the nver Bias,” fled to Aiskalanda, which, therefore, was not likely 
to have been far from, or across, that river. Again, some years 
after, (pp. 202, 203), we find Muhammad Kasim breaking up his 
camp at Pabiya,’ “ on the southern bank of the Bias,” to go to Aska- 
landa. It 18 not expressly mentioned that he crossed that river, and 
we may presume, therefore, that he did not Nowhere else do we 
find any mdication of its position ; but, as will be seen in the note 
upon the Meds, it was the capital when Jayadratha and Dassdl 
ruled m Sind 

Its proximity to the Bids and its name of Askaland-If^^t* lead us 
to regard it as the ITchh of more modem times. That place bears 
marks of the most undoubted antiquity, and the absence of all men- 
tion of it m the Chach-ndma where we are, both in the time of Chach 
and Muhammad Kdsim, introduced to many transactions in its 

^ That Askaland also is a corraption of Alexandria, seems probable, from the 
peculiar position m Balkh and Tukh&xist&n assigned to the Askalkand, Sikilkand, 
and Saklakand of the Arabian geographers — ^Abu-1 Fida, Geog , p 473 — JuynboU, 
MartUtdu-l ItttUP, Yol II p 40. 

* [“ Haibar’* is the reading of Sir H. Elhot's MS in this passage, but “ Pkbiya” 
18 the more general spelling See supra, p 138, 140 ] 

® [The text has “ Ykbiba,” but Pkbija must be meant ] 

^ [It is very doubtful if iTsa is really port of the name. See note m p. 109.] 
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neighbourhood, can only be accounted for on the supposition that it 
is disguised under some other appellation. 

It has been supposed, mdeed, that the name of the Oxydraoss is 
derived from this old town of ITchh, but their position, accordmg to 
Strabo and Aman, appears rather to have been on the western side 
of the Aoesines ; and it is a curious coincidence that, in that direc- 
tion also, there is another ancient ITchh, now in rums, near the 
junction of the Hydaspes with that nver, which offers a far more 
probable identification, and allows us, moreover, to assign to the 
Ossadii, instead of the OxydracsB, the ITchh, or Askaland-lTsa, near 
the junction of the Hyphasis with the Acesmes. The name of the 
Oxydracaa assumes various forms in different authors — Hydracm in 
Strabo, Syra>cami^ in Diodorus, Scy d/rot ^ Soothrot, and Scythrot in 
Dionysius, Sydraci m Plmy, Sygamhrt m Justm, and Oxydrae€d in 
Strabo, Aman, Curtius, Stephanus, and others, but m no author 
are they confounded with the Ossadity which constituted a separate 
tribe, actmg entirely independent of the OxydraccB, 

It 18 certain that neither the upper nor lower Alexandria was 
built near the present ITchh. So cursorily, indeed, does Aman 
notice the confluence near that spot, that Major Bennell and Dr. 
Vmcent carry the Hyphasis direct mto the Indus, without bringmg 
it first into the Acesines. Nevertheless, although Alexander may 
himself have raised no city there, we might still be disposed to 
admit that the celebrity of his power and conquests may have given 
rise to the name of Askaland, or Askandra, did we not reflect that, 
if we are to put any trust m the chronology of the Mujmdiu-t Ta- 
wdrkJchy the name must have preceded the mvasion of the Grecian 
conqueror, and cannot therefore, mdepcndent of the other reasons 
above mentioned, be connected with it.^ 

Bdmya. 

[This name occurs in the list of the cities of Smd as given by 

» Diod Sic BxhUoth Hist xtu 102 , Aman, Anab vi 14, 15 . Strabo, Geog , 
XV TauchmtZy HI 252, 273 , Q Curtius, Bz gest Al,, ix 16, 31 Fragments 
Arabee $t Fereansy pp, 27, 47 , Tuhfatu-l Kirdm^ MS pp 16, 17 , Jeurn It, Ae. 
8oc , Vol. I p 81 , Vincent, Voyage of NearchuSy pp 133-135 , Droysen, Ge^chtchte 
AleXy^ 446, Bitter, Asxmy Yol IV ptl, p.47I, Manner!, Geog der Orteehen 
und BomeTy Vol V. Lassen, Zettaehrtft f d Kunde d Morgenl , Vol III p 199, 
and Ind. Alterth , VoL I Muller, Fragmenia Stet Groce,, Vol 11 p 415, Schwan- 
beck, Megaeihenta Fragmantay p. 33. 
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Istakhrf (p. 27), and tho Ashkaiu-l Bildd of Ibn Haukal (p 34), but 
no description is given of the place. Idrisf says that it is a small 
but pleasant place, about three days’ journey from Mansura on the 
road to Mamhal, and so it is laid down in the maps of Istakhri and 
the Ashldlu-l B%ldd. It is not mentioned by Abu-1 Fidd, nor in the 
Marastdu-d The Bhdti mentioned by Biruni at page 61, and 

the JBdtiya in the Chach-ndma (p 174), are probably variant spel- 
lings of the same name.] 

Bhamhur. — Barhanke. 

Bhambura, or Bhambur, is not named m our oldest works on 
Sind , but it is mentioned m a modem native historian as having 
been captured during the Khalifat of H^unu-r Rashid. It is the 
scene of many legendary stones of Sind , and, accordmg to one of 
them, owes its destruction m a single night to the divme wrath 
which its ruler’s sms drew down upon it. Its nuns skirt the water’s 
edge for about a quarter of a mile, and cover a low hill almost sur- 
rounded by a plam of sand, a little to the right of the road from 
Karachi to Ghira, and about two miles from the latter place. There 
are evident marks of its having been at one time flourishing and 
populous, and even now, after heavy rains, corns, ornaments, and 
broken vessels are found among the debns of the fort 

Oouplmg these manifest signs of antiquity, with the fact that the 
natives commonly considered Bhambur as the oldest port in Smd, 
and that the legend at page 332^ proves its connection with the 
main stream of the Indus, it may possibly represent the Barbarik 
Emporium of the Penplus, cmd the Baibari of Ptolemy ; the easy 
conversion from the native Bhambur into the more familiar Barbari 
being a highly probable result of the wanton mispronunciation to 
which the Greeks were so much addicted. But opposed to this is 
the statement of Aman, that Barbanke was on the centre stream of 
the Delta, which would make Ldhori-bandar its more likely repre- 
sentative. Perhaps in Aman’s time there may have been direct 
communication between the mam channel and Bhambur ^ 

^ Aman, Fertplut marts JSryih , pp 22, 24 , Ptolemy, Osogr, lib. tu. o. , Capt. 
MoM urdo, Jswm» F. A* 8 , YoL 1. p. 2d , Lt. Burton, Stndh, p. 389 ; Tuhfatts-l 
Xmtoi, MS. pp. 19, 166, 284 
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Brdhmandbdd — Manmra. — Mahf&za 

In the time of the native dynasties which preceded the Araibs, the 
capital of Lower Sind was Brahmanabdd 

[The old name of the place, according to Biruni, was Bahmanu or 
Bahmanwa The Atihkdlu-l Bildd calls it Bamiwan (p. 34), but 
Ibn Haukal gives the name as Tamfrdman” according to Gilde- 
meister, and Mdmlwan” according to Major Anderson Idrisf has 
Mirman (p 78), but this is obviously a blunder. In the Chach-ndma^ 
the name is written Bain-wah, and in the Tdrlkh-t Tdhtri, Pain-wah 
It IS probably the Bhambarawah ot the Tuhfatu-l Kxrdm (p. 332) 
Captam McMurdo writes it Bdhmana, and Bngg« ‘ Bamunwasy.” 

Under its immediate government were included Nirun, Debal, 
the country of the Lohanas, the Lakhas, and the Sammas, and the 
whole southern coast Its position, theretore, was one of great im- 
portance, and as its rum is comparatively modem, it is surprismg 
that so much doubt should exist with respect to its locality. 

Various positions have been assigned to Brahmandbad The 
Ayin-i Ahhari says the fort had 1400 bastions, and that to this day 
there are considerable vestiges of this fortification * but it is not 
said m what direction, or on which side of the nver, it lay , but tbe 
mention of the bastions would seem to point out that Kalakot was 
probably indicated In a passage in the Beg-Ldr-nd.ma, mention is 
made of a place called Matahila, near the fortress of Brahmanab^d, 
twenty looi distant fiom Nasrpur” (MS p 80). Dr Vincent says it 
was withm four miles of Thatta, and corresponded with Pattala,* 
concurrmg in this with D'AnviUe and Kennell 

Capt McMurdo fixes it on the Puran, afterwards called Loh£na 
Daryd, but it is not qmte plain what he means by the Lohana Daryd * 
He, at any rate, altogether repudiates Thatta and Kalakot, and we 
must look for his Brahmanabdd near Nasrpfir. It was situated on 
the Lohdna Daryd, at a short distance from where it sepaiates from 
the Puran ” Agam, On or neai the Puran nver, in what was sab- 

^ [Ante p 34, 61, 189, BirAni's Kdnun, quoted by Thomas m Pnnsep, Vol II 
p 120 , nemaud, I^agments, pp 41, 113 , Mem »ur Vlnde^ p 61 , Jour HAS 
I 27, Finshta, IT. 405 , Gildemeister, 164, J A S. Beng xxi. p 50] 

* Gladwin’s Ayem Akberee^ Vol II p 115. 

* Ommtrce and Navxgatiim of the Anctent% Vol I p 168. 

^ [The Falaili nver in all probability ] 
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sequently called the SBahdadpvir Pergana. Bdhmana was afterwards 
called Dibal Kdngara.” ‘ Dr. Bumes fixes it at Kaldkot,^ and so does 
Sir A. Bnmes.’ Capt. Postans says Bhambura, mentioning at the same 
time native tradition in favour of Khuddbdd, a little above HaidardbM.^ 

There seems no reason to conclude that the Brabmandbdd, or 
Bahmanabdd, of which we are treatmg, was founded by the Persian 
king, Bahman, upon his invasion of Smd. His cily is expressly 
said to have been bmlt in the province of Budha,® which never 
extended so far as the Indus Kor is it probable that, had he built 
a city on the Indus, he would have done so on the eastern, rather 
than on the western, bank of that nver. The fact is, that Bahmand- 
bdd IS a mere abbreviated form of Brdhmandbdd , and is still a very 
common mode of elision throughout Western India and the Dekhin, 
where Brdhman, m common parlance, is usually converted mto 
Bahman 

Though the Chach-ndma does not anywhere expressly point out 
where Brdhmandbdd was situated, we are at any rate assured, from 
several passages, that it was on the eastern side of the Indus, and 
this alone is sufficient to show that the speculations which have 
been raised, respecting the identity of Kalakot and Thatta with that 
old capital, rest upon no solid foundation. 

We may fairly consider, in general terms, that Brdhmandbdd, 
after bemg intermediately succeeded by the Arab capital Mansura, 
is now represented by the modem Haidorabdd ; and although it may 
not have been upon the identical spot occupied by the modem 
capital, it was at least within the island, or peninsula, formed by 
the FalaiH and the mam stream of the Indus, from which the former 
seems to have diverged m old days at a point highei than at pre- 
sent. Matarf, mdeed, would seem to be the most probable site 
of the city, with reference to the quotation given above from the 
Beg-Lar-ndma* To fix it higher up, as at Khuddbdd or Hdla, would 
take it too far from Mansura, which we have next to consider. 

Biladuri tells us that old Brdhmandbdd was about two parasangs 
distant from Mansura, which, in the time of Muhammad Kdsim, was 

^ Journal H A. Soo,y Yol I, pp 23-8, 30, 38, 232. 

3 Vmt to the Court of Stndo^ p 133 

» Traveli mto Bokhara^ Vol. III. p 31. — Journal JR, A, Soe , YoL I. p. 210. 

* Feroonal Obsorvaiiono on 8mdh, p. 161 and 163. ^ Supra^ p. 106. 
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occupied by a forest i (p 122). When we consider the space wbieii 
is always ooTered by the sites of old Indian towns, from the strag- 
gling mode of their erection, we are authorized to conclude that a 
large portion of Brahmanabdd was included in Mansura, and that, 
in point of fact, the two sites are identical. The position of Haida- 
rab4d, upon a ridge of limestone hills about eighty feet high, must, 
from the first, have pointed out that site as a commanding one for a 
capital, and it has probably ever been thus occupied, by suc- 
cessive towns, from the first dawn of Sindian civilization It is, 
indeed, on the site of Brdhmanabad that D’AnviUe would place the 
earlier Mmagara, in which he is followed by Eeinaud * 

The ^Ajdihu-l Mahhl{tkdt says that Nasrpur was built on the site 
of Mansura, and the same opinion is expressed by D’Anville,* and 
accredited by the local information of Capt MoMurdo. Tieften- 
thaler,* Vmcent,® Eennell,® Tod,’ and Grildemeister,® misled by the 
mistake of Abu-1 Fazl,® fix Mansura at Bhakkar. M Reinaud con- 
siders the testimony of Bildduri, Mas’udf, Istakhrf, Ibn Haukal, and 
A1 Biruni to bear out D’AnviJle entirely in his position of Nasrpur ^ 
but the mere fact that all the geogiaphers agree m representmg a 
branch of the Indus as flowing by Mansura, is quite sufficient to 
dislodge Nasrpur, which is twelve miles fiom the nearest pomt of 
the nver 

Biladuri tells us that, after Hakim had bmlt Mahluza on the 
Indian side of the lake, — or body of water, whatever it may have 
been,'® — ^his successor ’Amru built Mansura on this (the western) 
Bide, and estabhshed it as the capital M. Beinaud says, Mahfuza 
was built m the neighbourhood of the capital (Brahmanabad), on 
the other side of a lake fed by the waters of the Indus.” I do not 
find on what authority this is stated Mansura was, mdeed, two 

' De Omgnos, Notices ct Extr , Tom. I p 10 — Golius ad Alfragan , p 93 

* EcUvrcisBmmU Qeographtques^ p 37 , AntiquiU Gioj/r , p. 35 cur 

rinde, p. 61. 

* Anttq, de VInde ® Qeogr Beechr von JSindoetany Yol I. p 81 

^ Oomm, and Nav of the Ancimtey Yol 1 p 145. * Memoir^ p 185 

^ Annals of Re^asthan^ Yol II pp 310, 838 ^ De reb Jnd^ p 21 

* GladwiQ*s Ayeen Akheree^ Yol II p. 112 

[Supra^ p 126 ] AUusioa seems to be made to the Phitto, now dry, the Falaili, 
and other streams, which, dunng^ the inundation, leare the main stream between 
flhla and Haidarhbhd. 
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parasangs from Brahmanabad, and M. Eeinatid is right in stating 
that these two latter names were often used the one for the other,* — 
for they are so combined and converted both by Ibn Haukal and 
Biruni , * but beyond the announcement that Mahfuza was on the 
eastern side of the hahatra (lake, marsh, or inundation of the Indus), 
and Mansura on the western, we ha\e nothing which mdicates the 
true position of Mahfuza 

It appears to me that Mahfuza, and not Mansura, is represented 
by Nasrpur Indeed, independent of the position with reference to 
the eastern and western side of the stream above mentioned, it is 
worthy of remark, that the meaning of the two names is the same — 
both signifying the protected, the abode of refuge The identity, 
or resemblance of name, therefore, would bo as much m favour of 
Mahfuza as Mansura. 

Nasrpur, which modem authorities universally spell as Nasirpdr, 
was built, or rather re-cons tiucted, on the river Sankra, by Amir 
Nasr, who was detached by Sultan Firoz Sh41i for that purpose, with 
a thousand cavalry, m 751 a h , 1350 a d Nasrpur was sub- 
sequently the favourite residence of the Tarkhans, and was greatly 
embellished by them during then brief rule * 

It bemg shown above that Mansura is nearly identical with 
Br&hmanabM, it remains to prove that both are not fai distant from 
the modem capital of HaidarabM 

Among the reasons foi conbidermg Mansura to bo identical with 
Haidarabiid, is the position assigned to it by Istaklm and Ibn 
Haukal, who desciibe it as bemg “ a mile long and a mile broad, 
and surrounded by a branch of the Indus This is the mode in 
which it IS also desenbed by Kazwini. Notwithstanding this, it 
IS laid down in the map of the A»hkdlu-l Bxldd ^ as being situated on 
the main stream. Istakhrf’s map rightly locates it on the branch, but 
Ibn Haukals’ map, as prmtod by Majoi Andeison,*^ places it about 
midway between the two The island, to be sure, is out of all pro- 

^ Mas’iidi ascribes Mansura to Mansijr, son of JamlKlr, A1 BirOni, to Muhammad 
Khsim , but Bilhdurl is the best authority, and he asenbes it to ’Amrd, the son of 
Md Ikisim -^Memotre sur F Indey 193,298 

* [Supra^^ 34-'61— Jnd^pp 18,19,164] See also Golius ad ^//ra^an., 
ex Haiusa, p. 93. 3 Tuhjaiu-l Kirdm^lH^ pp 27, 139. 

^ [SuprUf p 33 ] — De rebut Ltd pp 166, 215. ® J A 8, Beng xxi. p. 49 
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portion large, but its position necessarily identifies it with that 
which 18 formed by the Falaili and the Indus, — and the space 
which the town is represented to have occupied is exactly that 
which constitutes the limestone ndge on which Haidai^bad is bnilt 

The distances laid down also by Ibn Haukal are, with one excep- 
tion sufficiently correct Thus, from Mansura to Debal is six days’ 
journey, which is exact, — on the supposition that Debal, as elsewhere 
shown, IS Karachi From, Mansura to Turan is fifteen days* journey, 
which also agrees well enough with Haidardbad From Mansura to 
Kandabel (Ganddva) is eight days’ journey, which also agrees very 
well — “ He who travels fj om Mansura to Budha must go along the 
banks of the Indus aw fai as Sihwan,” — which shows Mansura to be 
close on the Indus, as, indeed, it is elsewhere expressly declared to 
be, and not so far removed as Nasrpiir, From Mansura to Cambay 
IS twelve days’ jouiney Here the distances are long, but the desei-t 
must have made continuous travelling indispensable, as the halting 
places were necessai ily reduced to the smallest possible number 

The widest depaitiiie from the ordinary distance is that between 
Mansdra and Multan, which is set down by Ibn Haukal at only 
twelve days’ journey This is very rapid, considering that about 
four hundred miles sepal ate them, requiring an average of thirty- 
three miles a day But though the average be bigh, it is certainly 
not beyond the means of conveyance where camels are abundant, as 
in Sind. 

Biruni lays down the distance at fifteen parasangs from Multdn to 
Bhdti, another fifteen from Bhdtf to Alor, and twenty from Alor to 
Mansura — makmg the entire distance only fifty parasangs from 
Multan to Mansura ; while, at the same tune, he gives it as thirty 
parasangs from Mansura to Loharani Bandar (p 61) There is here 
also a surprismg abridgment of the former distance which, may 
perhaps be accounted foi by considering the frontier to be reckoned 
from in one instance, and the capital m the other Still, such an 
error or inconsistency in a space so frequently traversed, is not 
easily accounted for, occurring as it does in two such trustworthy 
authorities as Tbn Haukal and Biruni, and it would have been 
satisfactory to find some more plausible solution Mas’udi, with a 
much neaiei approach to correctness, gives the disiance as seventy- 
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five parasangs between Mult^ and Mansura, and his statement may 
be considered a sufficient corrective of the other geographers (p 24) 
It may be proper to add, that none of these ancient places, 
mentioned in this and other Notes, have sites assigned to them 
in any modem maps Bumes, Wieland, Vivien de St. Martin, 
Berghaus, Zimmermann, all reject them. D'Avezac enters some, but 
all erroneously, except Debal, — at least, according to the principles 
abo^^ enunciated. Even Kiepert, in his valuable Karte von Alt- 
Indten, Berlin, 1853, drawn up for the illustration of Professor 
Lassen’s Indmhe Altmthumshundey enters only Brahmanabad, and 
that he places on the right bank of the presumed ancient course of 
the Sindhu, which he has laid down as flowmg far to the eastward 
of the present Indus. As he has admitted other names more modem 
than these, he should not have ignored them all 

[Since the death of Sir H Elliot the remams of a buried city, 
supposed to be the ancient Brdhmandbad, have been discovered and 
explored by Mr. A F BeUasis, of the Bombay Cml Service. The 
exact position of the rums is stated to be forty-seven miles north- 
east of Haidarabad, and if their mvestigator is right in believing 
them to be the rums of Brahmanabad, the question of the position 
of that city is put at rest The identification has presumption in its 
favour, though it has not yet been satisfactorily proved, and one 
circumstance is strongly against it — Large numbers of coins were 
discovered among the rums, but the great bulk of these were 
Muhammadan, and the few Hmdu coins that were brought to light 
seem to be casuad contributions from other provinces, of no very 
marked xmiformity or stnkmg age.” Were the rums those of an 
old Hmdu city, Hmdu corns of a distinct character would probably 
have been found The corns discovered were those of Mansur bin 
Jamhur, Abdii-r Bahman, Muhammad ^Abdu-U^h and Umar (see 
p 127).^] 

Debal — Karachi — Thatta . — Ldhorl Bandar. 

It 18 strange that the site of a port once so noted as Debal should 
now be left to vague conjecture , but sunongst the fluctuating channels 
of the Sindian Delta we must rest content with mere surmises. 

^ [Illu&traUd London Feb 21, 28, 1857. — Thomas' Pnxuep, II. 119.] 
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Some of the Taxious opinions entertained upon the question of its 
looaJily may be here noticed. Native authorities seem decidedly in 
favour of considering Thatta to represent Debal, following generally 
the text of Firishta.^ Mir Ma’sum ignorantly observes that Debal 
IS Thatta and Lahori Bandar* Abu-1 Fazl is equally inexact^ or 
rather more so.* Idrisi {^upra, p 77) and the Arabian geographers 
having determined that Debal was six stations from the mouth of 
the Indus, Thatta was necessarily the only site which could be 
selected. 

Modern authors have also for the most part inclined to Thatta, 
inoluding De la Rochette and Eennell. Capt. McMuido, while he 
says that Thatta is still known to the Arabs by the name of Debal 
alone, shows that the latter must have been a seaport.* Sir A. 
Bumes says, also, that Thatta is called by the Arabs Dewal Smdy,® 
and himself assigns Kaldnkot as its position.* Lieut Burton says, 
we are certain that the modem Thatta occupies the ground of the 
ancient Dewal, as the Arabs and Persians know it by no other 
name, — Shdl-i DebaU still bemg used to mean a shawl of Thatta 
manufacture ^ 

D’AnviUe more correctly establishes it on one of the mouths of 
the Indus , * and some others, lesigning Thatta, have assigned other 
localities to Debal M. Eeinaud inclines to the neighbourhood of 
Karachi ,* and so does Elphinstone Dr. Bumes says it occupied a 
site between Karachi and Thatta, in which he follows Mi Nathaniel 
Crow,^' one of the first of our modem enquirers in Bind, who 
combined much discrimination with ample opportunities of local 
knowledge. 

But there can be no question that Debal was on, or close to, the 
sea-coast , with which the distant inland position of Thatta is by no 
means correspondent. For my own part, I entertain little doubt 
that Karachi itself represents the site of Debal. The very name of 

^ Briggs, JSistory^ etc., Vol IV p 404. * Tdnkh~% Siml^ MS pp 2, 8. 

• Ayeen AkUree^'^ol II p 115 ^ Journ H , Vol. I. pp. 29, 234. 

• TrnwU into Bokhara^ Vol III p 31. 

• Cabooly p. 17 * Stndh^ p 380 — Unhappy Valltyy Vol I. p. 128. 

• Antiq de VIndCy p 34. • Memotre sur Clnde^ p 170 

w »i Dewal probably •omewhere near Xar&cbi ** — Jlutcnry of India, Vol I, 
p 607. Visit to the Court of SmdCy p 133 and 162. 
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Debal, or ratlier Dewal, “ the temple,” was doubtless acquired from 
the conspicuous position which that object must have occupied from 
the sea , where it was calculated to attract the gaze and reverence of 
the passing manner, like its fellow shrmes of Dwaiaka and Sonmd,t, 
and as there is no other so eligible and commanding a spot along the 
whole coast of Smd, from Cape Monze to Kotesar, it is highly 
probable that the promontory on which fort Manora now stands is 
the identical site occupied by the celebrated temple which gave name 
to the port of Debal,^ and which, as being the Palladium of its 
secunty, was the chief object of attack to the catapults which had 
been brought round by the sea to effect its destruction * 

The foUoiving may be mentioned amongst the reasons why Debal 
cannot possibly have been Thatta, and which molme us to view 
Kardohi with favour — 

The Sarandip vessels were, m their distress, driven to the shore 
of Debal” (p. 118).’ It could not, therefore, have been an inland 
town like Thatta, fifty miles from the neaiest point of the sea, and 
one hundred miles by any of the tortuous channels of the Delta 
The pirates ho attacked them were dwellers at Debal, of the 
tnbe which they call Tangamara.” Now, these Tangamaras we 
know to have occupied the sea-coast from Karachi to Lahori Bandar, 
and to be the popular heroes of several local tales — especially their 
lidnd ’Ubaid, who lived even as late as the year 1000 ah 
(1591 ad)* 

Biladuri also speaks of ‘‘the Bay of Debal” (p 116), and of the 
ships which had been despatched from the Persian Gulf, arriving at 
Debal with soldiers and mangonels (p 120) Elphinstone considers 
this latter fact as decisive against Thatta,® but too much may be 
built on this argument, for, subsequent!} , we find these same 
mangonels earned by water oven to Nairun 

Ibn Haukal says, Debal is a “ leuge port on the shore of the sea, 

^ The hudd^ or temple, was eontig^om to the town of Debal, not within it, (see 
p. 120) 

* It IS worthy of remark that Manora is the name of one of the celebrated Bud- 
dhist patriarchs Abcl-R6mu8at writes it** Manura ’* M Stanislas Julien **Mauorata,'' 
[or Sanskrit Manoratha ] — Melanges Aiiatiquet, Tom I p lid — Indttche A lt 0 rthuin^ 
ikundCj Vol 11 Beil ii 2 ’ Chach-nafna^ MS p 83 

‘ Tuhfatu^l Xtrdm, MS p. 134. • Bistory of Indta^ Vol I p 607 
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the emponum of this and the neighbouring regions It lies to the 
west of the Mihr4n,^ and has no large trees or date-palms^’ (p. 37). 
It IS indeed a place of great sterility, and only occupied on account 
of its trade. Nothing can be more decisive against the fertile 
I’hatta, and in favour of the barren Karachi 

Again, from Debal to Mansura is six stages, which, on the sup- 
position that the latter, as elsewhere shown, is Haidarabdd, would 
not suit Thatta in any respect, but exactly suits Karachi 

I he Mardstdu-l IMd says Debal [or Baihuly as it writes the name 
in Arabic foshion] is a celebrated city “ on the shore of the sea of 
Hind, an emponum where the livers of Lalioie and Multan dis* 
charge themselves into the salt sea * 

Furtlier quotations need not he added to show that Debal was on 
the sea-coast, and could not have been so far inland as Thatta, or 
even Lahori Bandar, which, however, is the next most probable site 
after Karachi 

Lahori Bandar, or Lari Bandar, succeeded Debal as the sea-port of 
the Indus, and is first named by Biruni , but Debal had evidently 
mamtamed its position down to the time of Jalalu-d din’s incursion 
into Sind, in 1221 a.i) It will appear, afterwards, from the 
extracts taken from the Jahdn-hushd'i, that the Sultan conducted 
himself with the greatest severity towards the people of that port, 
for he plundered the country, and as he erected a mosque opposite 
VO a Hindu temple, durmg his short stay there, it is evident that the 
place wns considered then to be of sufficient consequence to be 
insulted in the wautonness of his fanaticism. 

In Tbn Batuta’s time, about a century latter (1333 ad), we have 
no mention of Debal, which seems then to have been superseded 
entirely by Ldhori Bandar 

Ldhori has itself been taken to be Debal. The TuhfatuA hxrdm^ 
indeed, distinctly asserts that “ what is now Bandar Ldhori was in 
former times called Bandar Debal . ” — but its authority is not to be 
rated high m such matters,* and while, confessedly, there are some 

^ Gildemeister reads ** east^*' but the Aahkdlu^l Bxlad and Istakhn must be correct 
m giving “west ” — rebus Jndicis^ pp 170, 178, 179 — Sec M^moxre sur V lnd€y 
p 170 ^ JuynboU, Lexicon Qeoffraphtcum^ Vol I p 421 

’ T Xtrdm, MS p 234 This may mean merely “the port Debal,*' 

ecause at p 1 we read, “ Debal is now called Thatta.” 
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points sightly in favour of its being Debal, there are others which 
are decisive against it. It is itself fifteen miles from the shore of 
the sea . it has no bay : and a passage in Bfruni is very conclusive : — 
where, after saymg that the gulf of Turan (the present bay of Sun- 
miani) lies between Tiz and Debal, he adds, that beyond the gulf of 
Turin are the small and great mouths (of the Indus), the one near 
the town of Loharini, the other to the east, on the borders of 
Kachh The country (between them) bears the name of Smd 
Sagara, or the sea of Smd (pp 49. 65).' Loharini (Lahori) is here 
mentioned as quite distmct from Bebal, and was then evidently only 
just nsmg into importance, 

Ibn Batuta calls the place ‘^Lahiriya” or ‘‘Lihan”* — but it 
generally goes now by the name of Lihorf, probably from its pre- 
sumed coimection with Lahore Its ruin and abandonment have 
now given a greater prommence to the port of Dharaja, which lies 
a little to the east of Lahori 

The original name was most likely Lari, being so called after Lir, 
the local name of the southern poition of the provmce of Sind 

The name of Lar had once a veiy great extension on these southern 
coasts, — ^for Ptolemy and the Periplus both mention Guzerat under 
the name of Lanoe ,* and Biruni and Abu-1 Pidi place Somnit, and 
even Tana, in or on the borders of the provmce of Lir (su^ra, 
p. 61).* The merchant Sulaiman, also, cedis the gulf of Cambay and 
the waters which wash the Malabar coast ‘'the seas of Lir and 
Mas’udi says, that “ at Saimur, Subara, Tana and other towns a 
language called Lanya is spoken,” so that, it seems not unreason- 
able to suppose that Lari Bandar was the original form under which 
this port was first known.® 

^ Fragments ArabeSf 113, 119. 

* Kosegarten, de Mohammsde ebn Batuta^ji 17. Defiimeiy, Pans, 1855 

> Lassen, Zextschrift f d k d, Morgenl Yol. I. p. 227 — D'Annlle, Belaire%$se» 
ments sur la Carte de Vlnde^ pp 69, 75 — Tod, Western India^ PP 187-9, 265. 

* Fragments Arahesy p 112. — Gildemeuter, Be rebus Indxexs^ pp. 185, 188. 

M^m sur Vlnde^ pp 200, 298. 

c [The Ldta-desa of Sansknt geography, and the Lance of Ptolemy and the 
PenpluB, IS the country about the gulf of Cambay and the mouch of the Nerbudda 
The Arab geographers agree, also, upon this locs^ty It is Tory questionable if that 
term is susceptible of the extension which Sir H Elliot here seeks to give it The 
Lar of Smd would rather seem to be a distmct name. See McMurdo, Joor. B A. S 
I. 224 , Hwen Tsang III. 409 ] 
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Hdla-kandi. — The Hellenes.— Ptndue. 

The ruins of old Hdla, or Hdla-kandi, on the Indus, thirty miles 
above Haidardbdd, lie to the south-eaust of the present site. Had its 
name appeared in the Chaoh-ndma, we might have ascribed its foun- 
dation to the HAL, mentioned in p. 106. Tod names a later 
prince of the Samma family as the founder.' 

It is probable that the designation of the Hala range of mountains 
has a similar ongm, for we nowhere find them mentioned in any 
early work; but such a very modem attribution would scarcely 
satisfy a late writer, who sees in them the cradle of the great 
Hellenic raoe : — 

** The land of Hellas, a name so dear to ciYihzation and the arts, was so called 
from the magnificent range of heights situated in Beloochistan, styled the * Hela ' 
mountains « * * Xhe chiefii of this country were called ^Helaines/ or the 

‘ chiefs of the Hela ' 

He gives as a motto to this fanciful chapter on the Hellenes, the 
following Imes from the fragments of Hesiod — 

5* *€y4vovro 6€fUirT6iFo7ioi BacriA.^cr 
Aup6s T€, ^ovdSs Tf, Koi AJo\o$ Unwtoxdp/nTis 
Chiefs of the war-car, guards of holy Eight, 

Dorus and JEolus, and Zuthus’ might 
From HnLLEN sprang 

As he conceives u^olus to represent the Hmya tribe of Kajputs, it is 
surprising that he disregards the more obvious resemblance of Borue 
and Zuihm to the mighty Bors and the energetic Zats , — ^the former 
now nearly extinct, the latter now better known as the wide-spread 
Jats. 

Another mountain range m the same neighbourhood is even still 
more unduly exalted, in a mode which sets all true relations of 
time, space, position, and language, at complete defiance. 

“ I would now direct the reader’s attention to the most salient feature in the land 
of Hellas. The mountain chain of Pindus, trayersmg a considerable portion of 
Greece, and forming the boundary between Thessaly and Epirus, takes its name from 
the PiND. Its present name is ^d Dadun Khan • ♦ ♦ ♦ whence the Pmd 

or **Salt Range” of Afghanistan was naturally transferred to a corresponding 

' Travels in Western India^ p 474 Halfir in Guzerht is called after a Jhareja 
prmce of the same name 

* E Pococke, India tn Greece^ p 48 — ^This is an unfair contortion, in order to suit 
the etymology the real spelling being Mala, or, more correctly, Mdra, so that we 
haye, unfortunately, nothing but the simple initial aspirate to support the grand 
Hellenic hypothesis. — See the Tuhfatis^l Kirdm. MS., pp. 130, 164. 
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remarkable feature in Oreere. It i« not a litUo remarkable, that in tbo latter eountry 
the true Pindus • * * should give nearly the corresponding length of the 

iMnd in Afgb mistan, viz , a distance of about sixty miles 

This elaborato siiper-structure is based on an utterly false assump- 
tion. The salt nonge is not, and never was, called the Find Find 
18 a common word in the Upper Panjdb, signifying simply 
village,” and recurs a hundred times over tn that locality — as Pmd 
Bhattiyan, Find Malik Aulyd, Pmdi Ghaib, Kdwal Findi, etc , etc, — 
and so, Find Dadan Khdn merely means the ''village of Dddan 
Khdn,” and one, moreover, of modem erection The word "Find,” 
indeed, has only lately been introduced into the Fanjab — long even 
after the name of the celebiated Grecian mountam was itself con- 
verted mto the mcMlern Agrapha 

The whole of this airogant and dogmatical woik is replete with 
similar absuidities, and yet the only notices it has i*eceived from 
our Reviewers ai e of a laudatory character It is to be feared that 
no English publication of late years will go so far as this to damage 
our literary reputation m the eyes of continental scholars , and it is 
therefore to be regretted that it has not yet received the castigation 
due to its Ignorance and presumption.* 

Jmdriuh 

[About a mile, or half a parasang, from Multan was the castle or 
fortified residence of the govemoi which Istakhii calls Jandr 6 d 
The Ashlcdlu-l Bilad^ according to Sir H Elliot, reads Chancliawar, 
but the initial is at best suspicious m an Arabic work , the map 
has Jandrud Gildemeister’s Tbn Haukal has Jandrar, Jandar, and 
Jandaruz, and Idrisi says Jandur, Ibii Haukal helps us to the 
right reading when he says, the Jandaruz is a river, and the city of 
Jandaruz stands on its banks Immediately before this he had been 
speaking of the nver Sandaruz, which is evidently the Smd-rud, so 
that we may at once conclude that the final syllable is the Persian 
rkd (ri\er) Sir H Elliot, in a subsequent passage, supposes it to 

* Xnd%a tn Greece^ p 82 

* The author's credit stands on a false eminenoe, as b^ing one of the Editors of the 
repnnt of the Encyrlopeedta Mfftopohtana, and v?e find one of his really able coUa- 
borateiir«4 lamenting, in his preface to the Hist of Horn Literature, that the Early 
Hutory of Rome, promised by the author of that remarkable work, India tn Greece^ 
should not have betu available for these pages*' [It must bo remembered that these 
animadversions were written in 1863 ] 
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derive its first syllable from the Arabic word Jand, a cantonment or 
military colotiy, — in which case the name would signify the * can- 
tonment on the river ” But Hafiz Abrii, in an extract which will 
appear m Vol II , informs us that the river Chinab was called 
** Jamd,’* the name of the place, therefore, may have been Jamd- 
rud. Multdn itself is situated about three miles from the Chinab, 
so that Jandrud, or Jamdrud, must have been its port on that nver.] 

Katkdnan, — Kaikdn — Kdkars 

This name appears under the various aspects of Kaikanan, Kikan, 
Kaikin, Kfzkanan, Kabarkanan and Kirkayan, — the first bemg of 
most frequent occurrence Though so often mentioned, we can form 
but a very general idea of its position. 

The Gkaoh-nurna tells us that, under the Ka{ dynasty, the Sindian 
territory extended as far to the north as the mountains of Kirdan’^ 
and Kaikanan ” (p 138) Again, the Arabs marched in a h 38 to 
Kaikanan, by way of Bahiaj and Koh-paya,” where, after some 
partial successes, their progiess w'as intercepted by the mountaineers 
m their difficult defiles, and in the end the Arabs sustained a com- 
plete defeat One of the objects ol these expeditions to Kaikanan, 
which lasted for about twenty years, was to obtain horses fiom that 
provmce, as they are repiesented to have been celebrated for their 
strength and proportions The tract of Budb was i cached dunng 
one of these incursions, and we find one of the Arab armies 
returning from another incursion by way of Sfwistan * 

BilMuri also mentions these expeditions, with some slight varia- 
tions in the details , and is the only authoi who adopts the spelling 
of the Arabic kuf, and omits the last syllable, — representmg the 
name as ** Kikan,” or “ KaiLan ’’ (p 116), — wheieas the Chach-ndma 
prefers Kaikanan (p 138). He says ‘*it forms a portion of Smd in 
the direction of Khurasan,” and he speaks of “ Turks ’’ as its 
inhabitants In an important expedition directed against a tract of 
country lying between Multan and Kabul, m a h 44, Turks are 
encountored m the country of Kaikan ” In another, ’Ahd-ulla 
sends to Mua’wiya the “horses of Kaikan (p 117), which he had 

^ [This name may be read “ Karwkn,” and the initial may be optionally G ] 

* MS pp 72-78 
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taken amongst other spoil. In another, Asad attacks the Med8> 
after waning against Kaikin (p« 117). In the year 221 n. Bilddnr^ 
speaks of a portion of Kaikdn as occupied by Jats, whom ’Amrdn 
defeated, and then established within their country the militaiy 
colony of Baizd (p. 128). On this occasion, the country was attacked 
from the side of Sind, not from Makran, which will account for the 
mention of the ** Jats,” instead of '‘Turks.” 

It may also be doubted if the Kab^kan^ (p. 39) or Kfzkan^n of 
Ibn Haukal refers to this tract, — and yet it would be more difficult 
to account for its total omission, if it do not According to them, 
KaikAnan was in the district of Turan, and a city in which the 
governor of Kusddr resided. This apparent discrepancy can only 
be reconciled by supposing that there was both a province and town 
of that name. They give us no further indication of its position, 
except that the district of Atal is said to lie between Kaikdnan and 
Kandabel, — ^which, of itself, attributes to it a much greater extension 
to the north, than if it were a mere portion of Turdn * 

The later Arab geographers follow these authorities, and arid 
nothing further to our information 

Abu-1 Fazl Baihakl mentions KaikabAn amongst the other provinces 
under the authority of Mas’ud, the Ghaznivide , and as Hind, Sind, 
Nfmroz, Zabulistan, Kasdar, Makran, and Ddmstan are noticed 
separately, it shows that Kaik^an was then considered a distmct 
jurisdiction * 

In Hwen Tseng’s travels we have mention of the country of 
Kikan, situated to the south of Kabul, which is evidently no other 
than the province of which we are treatmg • 

From this time forward, we lose sight of the name, and are left to 
conjecture where Kaik4n£n was. Under all the circumstances of 
the case, we may be justified in considering it so far to the east as to 
include the Sulaimanf range, which had not, up to a comparatively 
late period, been dignified with that name. As with respect to Asia, 
and many other names of countries, so with respect to Kaikdn&n, 
the boundaries seem to have receded with the progress of discovery ; 
and though, on its first mention, it does not appear to have extended 

^ Gildemeister, reitM IndteUf pp 164, 174, 177. ^ Tdrikh-i Matfiidit MS. 

9 Foe-hom-htf p 395 , Hwen Tiang III. 185, 414. — VInd»^ p. 176. 
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beyond Shiil and Mnstung, yet, by the time of the Ghaznivides, wo 
are authorised to conclude that it reached, on the east, to the frontier 
of Multdn, and, on the south, to the hilly tract of 8iwist4n, above 
the plains of Sind. 

Under the present condition of Afghanistan it may be considered, 
in general terms, as includmg the whole of the country occupied by 
the K4kars. The expedition of ah. 44 to the country between 
Multdn and Kabul certainly shows that Kaikanan must have com- 
prised the Sulaimdnl range to the south of the Gumal; and the 
celebrity of its horses would appear to pomt to a tract further to the 
west, includmg Sahirawdn and Mushki, where horses, especially 
those used on the plain of Mangachar, are still m great demand, 
and whence they are often sent for shipment to the coast. 

There is no place extant which recalls the name of the old 
province, except it be Kahan, which was perhaps included withm 
its south-eastern frontier. It is barely possible, also, that there may 
be some connection between the name of the K^ars and that of the 
ancient province which they occupy. It will be observed above, 
that Baihakf mentions a district of Danistan, and the order m which 
it occurs IS Kusdar, and Makran, and Ddnistan, and Kaikdhm ” 
This implies contiguity between the several places thus named, and 
it IS, therefore, worthy of remark, that Dam is entered in all the 
genealogical lists of the Afghans as the eldest son of Gharghasht, 
the son of their great progenitor, Kais ’Abdu-r Kashid Path4n , and 
that Kakar, from whom the powerful tribe of that name is descended, 
was himself the eldest son of Dan£ Names change in the course of 
ages, especially among people m a low stage of civibzation, and 
it may perhaps be conceded that ‘‘Kakardn” and ‘^Kaikahan” 
would, under such circumstances, be no very violent and improbable 
metathesis. 

Kajurdhaj Capital of Jaj dhoti. 

[Extract of General Cunningham^ a Archxologtcal Report for 
1864 - 5 ,— 68 .] 

[‘‘The ancient city of Khajuraho, the capital of the Chandel 
Rajputs, IS situated thirty-four miles to the south of Mahoba, twenly- 
eeven miles to the east of Chhatipur, and twenty-five miles to the 
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north-west of Panna .... The earliest meniion of this capital is 
by Abu Rihan, who accompanied Mahmud m his campaign against 
Kalin] ar in a d 1022 He calls it Kajur^a, the capital of Jajahoti, 
and places it at thirty parasangs, or about ninety miles, to the south- 
east of Kanauj The true direction, however, is almost due south, 
and the distance about twice thirty parasangs, or one hundred and 
eighty miles* The next mention of Khajuraho is by Tbii Batuta, 
who Msited it about a d. 1335. — He calls it Kajura . . The 

earliest mention of the province is by Hwen Tsarig, in a d. 641 — He 
calls it Chi-chi-iOf or Jajhoti . . . Finm the accounts of Hwen 
Tsang, and Abu Rihan, it is evident that the Province of Jajahoti 
corresponded with the modem district of Bundelkhand in its widest 
extent **] 


KdlJaA. — Annarl — and Ballai L 

[Such seems to be the correct spelling of three names, which 
appear in a great variety of forms — Istakhri has Kalwj, Annan, 
and Balwi, but the first takes the form of Kaladi or Kalari in his 
map 111 the printed extract of the AshJcdlud Bildd the names 
appear as Falid, Abii, and Balzi, also, as Abri, Labi, and Maildi, 
some of winch divoigenoes may be credited to bad copy and mis- 
pnnts Gildemeister’s Bm Haukal gives them as Ayaia, Valara, 
and Baird , Idrisi has Atn ^ind Kalari , Abu-1 Fjda has Kailarf, 
Annaif, and Ballari, and these agree with the names as they appear 
111 the map ol the Ashkalud Btldd, Tliey were tliiee neighbouring 
towns on tho road fiom Alor to Mansura, Annari standing first, 
Kallaii next, and Ballaii last m Istakhrx’s map, and m that of 
the Ashlcdlu-l Btldd The termination ri or art would seem to 
be a common noun, and the Tuhfalvrl Kirdm wntes it with the 
Hindi re Idrisi says Annari is four days joumey from Alor, and 
KaUari two days from Annari, and Mansura only one day from 
Kdllari Ibn Haukal places Annari and Kalian on the east of 
the Mihran, but Idrisi says, that it stands on the western bank (p 
79) , and enters into details which show pretty clearly its relative 
position to Mansura There is a Bulrey,’" marked m Allen’s map 
of Sind, about thirty miles south of Haidorabad, but this position 
does not correspond with the above descnption ] 
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KanddbeL — Turin, — Budha, — Bmzd, 

It IS essential to a right understanding of ancient Sindian geo- 
graphy to ascertain where Kandabel, of which there is such frequent 
mention, was situated We can only do this by implication, and by 
comparison of the various passages in which the name occurs 

The Chach-ndma^ mentions it in three different passages, at least, 
if Kandhdla in the last reference be meant, as seems probable, for 
that place K we are to put faath in the first passage (p 152), there 
would be no need for further enquiry, as it is distinctly mentioned 
thus — Kandabel, that is, KandahAr,” But it may be shown that 
this identification cannot possibly be admitted, for Chach reaches the 
place through the desert of Turan (a province of which Kusdar was 
the capital),* on his return from Axmd-bel to Alor He straitened 
the garrison by encamping on the nver Sfnf, or Sibi, and compelled 
them to agree to the payment of one hundred horses from the hill 
country, and a tribute of 100,000 dirhams. Hero the name of the 
river, and the position, put Kandahar out of the question, and we 
can only regard the passage as the conjecture of some transcriber, 
interpolated by mistake from the margm into the text 

The real fact is, that KandabeP can scarcely be any other place 
than the modem Gandava, and we shall find, with this single excep- 
tion, that all the other passages where its name occurs sujfficiently 
indicate that as the position lndee<^ it is probable that this very 
instance lends confirmation to this view, for the Sinf nver seems to 
be no other than the Sibf, now called the Nan, but flowing under 
the town of Sibi, and, dunng the floods, joining the Bolan nver, 
into which the hill-streams, which surround and insulate Gandava, 
disembogue themselves. The river which runs nearest to Gandava 
IS now called the BAdra. 

The Mujmalu-t Tawdrihh tells us that Kanddbel was founded by 
the Persian king, Bahman, between the confines of the Hindus 
I MS pp 48, 71, 116 [Supra, 162, 162] 

* Mordtmaim, daa Buck der Lander — Mardaidu-l IttiUt, Ed, Juynboll, Vol II 
p 214 — Mdmoxre aur Vlnde^ pp 176, 278 
3 It 18 almost uniformly spolt in this mode, with the Arabic Kdf, the yariations 
being very few The final syllable is occasionally nil, had, and yal , but hel is most 
probably the correct form We find the same termination in Arm^-bel, or the modern 
Bela It may possibly be connected with the Mongol halu, “ a city,” as m Khdn- 
balu, the city of the Kh&n — See Jown R A Soe , Vol. XV p. 200 

VOL, I 
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and the Turks ” * (p 106) Biladurf frequently mentions it, and 
speaks of Kandahdr as entirely separate and distmot (pp 117, 118, 
125, 127) He tells us it was situated on a hill or elevated site, and 
that ’Amran, after taking the town, transferred the principal inhabit- 
ants to Kusdar (p 128), from which place it was situated at the 
distance of five parasangs.* 

According to Ibn HaukaJ, and the corresponding passages in 
Istakhrf (p 29), Ouseley’s Oriental Geography , and the Ashkdlvrl 
Bildd, Kandabel was the capital of Budha, and a large place of 
commercial traffic, deficient in the produce of the date-palm, and 
situated in a desert, eight stages from Mansura, and ten through the 
desert from Midtan ’ 

All these descriptions make Kanddbel correspond sufficiently with 
the modem Gandava, to leave no doubt of their identity Later 
historians speak of it as being on the borders of Kirman,* but their 
notions of that provmce were very indefinite, and any place on the 
eastern confines of Smd would equally answer their loose mode of 
delineation. 

Ganddva, which is the capital of the province of Kachh Gandava, 
is surroimded by a wall, and is still one of the most important 
places between Kelat and Shikarpur, though greatly declined from 
its former state Indeed, B^h is a much larger, as well as more 
commercial town, but the credit of antiqmty cleaves to Gandava. 

Kandabel, it will be observed, is represented as the capital of 
Budha, which, therefore, next demands our attention. This is 
evidently the same provmce as the Budhpur, Budhiya, and Budapur 
(p. 145) of the Ghich'ndma^ 

Under the Eai dynasty, the second satrapy of Smd comprised, 
besides the town of Siwistan, which was the capital,® “Budhpur, 

^ Kim swr VIndey p 67 

* Kim 8ur VlndCy p 176. The distance is too short to suit Gand&Ta, which is 
eighty miles north-east of Kusd&r Has not “parasangg” been entered instead of 

stages 

® Gildemeister, 172, 177, 178 Elmacin, Iltatorta Saracentca, ann 101. 

* Sihw&n on the Indus is here alluded to , but the town of Sebf, or SIM, and the 
proTince of Siwisthn, are the constant source of confusion and mistake, wheneyer the 
name occurs , insomuch, that it is sometimes difficult, as in the passages here quoted, 
to determine positively which place is indicated This perplexity is not diminished 
by the fact of the large proymce of SistSin, or Sijistfiin, being not very remote. 
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and Jank&n (Jang&r), and the skirts of the hills of Eujh^, as far 
as the borders of Makrdn (p. 138).” Again, “ Chach marohed 
towards the fortress of Bud^pdr and Siwistdn.” After crossing the 
Indus ** he went to Budhiya, the capital of which tract was Nanfiraj 
Kdkaraj), and the inhabitants of the place called it Sawis.” . • 

* ‘After taking the fort of the Sawis, he moved towards Siwistan” 
(P 145) 

When Siwistin was attacked by Muhammad Kasim, the governor 
fled to Budhiya, where was “ a fortress called Sisam,^ on the banks 
of the Kumbh,” whither he was pursued by the Arab general, who 
encamped with a portion of his army at “ Nflhdn on the Kiimbh.” 
Here, the chiefs of Budhiya determined to make a mght attack upon 
his camp. These chiefs of Budhiya, who were of the same family 
as the ruler of Slsam, are subsequently shown to be Jats,* whose 
origin was derived from a place on the banks of the Gang, which 
they call Aundhai.” ^ After failing m this expedition, they volun- 
tarily surrendered themselves, as they had “ found from the books of 
the Buddhists that Hindustan was destined to be conquered by the 
army of Islam,” and then turned their arms vigorously against their 
former comrades. On Muhammad’s advancing to Sisam, “ some of 
the idolaters fled to Budhya, higher up some to the fort of Ba- 
hitlur,* between Saluj and Kandhabel ” (p 162) , and there sued for 
peace, and after agreemg to pay tribute, sent their hostages to 
Siwist^. 

In the Mujmaiu-‘t Tawdrikh we read that Bahman, the Persian 
king, “built in the country of Budh a town called Bahmanabad, 
which according to some is Mansura ” (p 106). 

[Bil^uri mentions this tract as the scene of the slaughter of 
Budail (p. 119), and it is, perhaps, disguised under the name of 
Basea m p 123 ] 

In Istakhri (p 29), and m Ibn Haukal, it assumes the form of 
Budh, or Budha. “ The mfidel mhabitants withm the borders of 
Smd are called Budha and Mand. They reside in the tract between 

^ In the proTince of Sebf (Sfwist&n), according to the Tuhfatu4 Ktrdm [It h 
probably “ Seisan,” on the Manchhar lake — See p 161 J 

3 Or Channas, according to the Tuhfatu^l Ktranty MS p. 12 

3 [See Note, p 160 ] 

* Bahaltar and Bahia, in the Tuhfatu I Ktrdm 
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Turan, Multan, and Mansdia, on the western bank of the Mihrfin. 
They live in huts made of reeds and grass ” (p 38) Again, ‘‘ Atal 
18 inhabited by Musulmdns and infidel Budhas.”^ .... From 
Mansura to the fiist borders of Budha is fifteen stages* (p 89), and 
any one who travels that road must go along the banks of the 
Mihrdn until he reaches Sadust^ (Sihwan) ” 

“ Nadha,” or “ Nudha,” seems to be the readmg preferred by Idrisf 
(p 83), and the Nubian geographer. Kazwfni describes the country as 
having a population resembhng the Zat, and yielding plenty of noe 
and cocoa-nuts It also produces camels with double humps, which 
bemg rarely found elsewhere were in great demand m Khurasan 
and Persia * Ibn Haukal also remarks upon the excellence of its 
breed of camels. The Mard8idu4 likewise approves of the 

initial N, instead of B , but these later authorities are of no value, 
when arrayed against the repeated instances to the contrary from the 
Chach-ndmay and the groat majority of the readings in Ibn Hauked 
and Istakhri® ^ 

From a comparison of all these statements, it would appear that 
the old tract of Budli, or Budhiya, very closely corresponds with the 
modem province of Kachh Gandava, on all four sides except the 
northern, where it seems to have acquired a greater extension, of 
which it 18 impossible to define the precise limits It is worthy of 
remark that, in the very centre of Kachh Gandava, there is still a 
place called Budha on the Narf nvcr, and it is possible that the 
name is also preserved in the Kakar tract of Bor(, or Bura, formmg 

1 See also Gildemeister, de teb hid y pp 164, 171, 172, 177 
* This, if the right i eading, must be understood in the sence of remotest, becaiue 
the capital Kandhbel is declared to be only eight stages, and Tdrhn, which is conter- 
minous with Budh on the west, is only set down at fifteen stages The Ashkdlu-l 
Bilad gives the distance from Mansfira to the nearest point of Budh as only five 
marches This is probably the correct reading — See Journal A S B , 1852, No, 1, 
p 73 

5 Dc reh Indtcis, p 216 * Ed JuynboU, Vol ll p 

» If Nudha could be supposed the correct reading, it would lend an interest to a 
passage m Dionysius, who says in his Penegesis — 

IvUhr icdp voraphv p6rioi ^Kv0ai €Pvdiov(ny—‘Y» 1088 
Kknoi might be meant for ** the Nodhites,” instead of southern,” as usually 
translated , or the Arabs might have converted the ” southern” into a separate 
with a distinctive name. 
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part of the Afghan province of Slwist^n.' In the Ayln-t Akhari the 
town of Budhyto is mentioned as bemg on the northern frontier of 
Sirkdr Thatta, one hundred kos from Bandar Lahorf 

It 16 impossible to assent to an hypothesis latoly started in the 
Journal of the Astatic Societf/, quoted above, that this tract was desig- 
nated after the present Burohees, or Brdhufs. Their name itself is * 
too modem, — besides being belied by the usual meaning ascribed to 
it, of “mountaineer,” — and even their partial occupation of this 
low eastern tract is not yet a century old. From time immemorial 
it has been held by th(3 Jats, who still constitute the majority of the 
population, and the Brahufs are a mere intrusive stock from the 
provinces of Mushki and Jhow, and the rugged highlands of Sah4- 
raw^, which abut Kachh Gandava on the westward It has been 
surmised, also, that these Budhiyas were the Bhodya and Bhoja of 
the Puranio legends, and even the Bhotyas of Tibet This is tread- 
ing upon still more dangerous ground * It is far more probable that, 
if the name had any significant ongin at all, it was derived from the 
possession of the Buddhist religion m its punty by the inhabitants 
of that remote tract, at the time when Brahmanism was making its 
quiet but steady inroads by the more open and accessible course of 
the nver Indue. [See ^ost. Note on the Meds ] 

Kannazhur. 

[Omission and misplacmg of the dots have caused this name to 
assume a very varying form in Homan characters. Ibn Khurdadba 
(p. ^4) calls it “ Kinnazbun,” and Istakhrf’s version (p 29) may be 
so read. The AshkdluJ Btldd (p 34) has “Kabryun,” Gilde- 
meister’s version of Ibn Haukal makes it “Kannazbur,” Idrfsi 
writes “ Firabuz,’’ but “ Kfrbuz ” sometimes occurs. The MardstduJ 
ItUla! has “ Kirbun,” but JuynboU, the editor, says this is a false 
reading for Kannazbur Biladurf (p. 119) agrees in this last spelling, 
and the Chach-ndma has “Kannazpur,” and “Kinarbur.” The 
position of the place appears to correspond with that of the modem 
Punjgoor in Makran.] 

^ In the passage quoted above fiom the Mvjmalu-t Taudrikh^ Bahman is said to 
have founded a city called Bahmanhb&d in the country of Budh. There is a place 
entered as Brahiman in Burnes’ map, between Bh&l and BorS 

* V. de Saiut-Martin, Biuiss it CHog, anewmt^ Tom I pp 328-334 — Lassen 
Ini, Alttrth , Vol. I. pp. 559, 611, 727. 
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MandaL — Khraj. 

It is difficult to fix the position of Mandal, one of the places to 
which Junaid despatched an expedition. 

The name of Mandal, or Mandalam, being applied generally to 
• signify a region,” m Sanskrit, adds to our doubts upon this occasion. 
Thus we have Tonda-Mandalam, P^du-Mandalam, Chola-Man- 
dalam, and many others [Almost, or entirely, all of them bemg 
situated in the South ] The most noted Mandal of the Arab geo- 
graphers was that whence Mandali aloe- wood was derived, hence 
agallochum was frequently called ‘‘ Mandal , ” but no one seems to 
have known where it was situated. Kazwini says no one oaai 
penetrate to it, because it lies beyond the equinoctial ime . but he 
calls it a city of India, taking that word m its enlarged sense of 
East Indies. [The Mardsidu4 IttiW calls it a city of Hind, but 
gives no indication of its locabty Abu-1 Fida has no notice of it.] 
Avicenna, m his Kdniin^ says that, according to some, it is in the 
middle of the land of Hmd The place here alluded to, is probably 
the coast of Coromandel, whence the agallochum^ brought from the 
eastern islands, was distributed to the marts and countries of the 
west 

Avicenna’s description mi^t be made to apply to Mandala upon 
the Nerbadda, which m the second century ot our era was the seat of 
the Haihaya dynasty of Gondwana,^ but this is, of course, too far 
for any Arab expedition, notwithstanding that M. Eemaud considers 
Ujjam and Mdlwa* to have been attacked at the same period, under 
the orders of Junaid (p 126). Bui Malabdr would have been a 
more probable object of attack than M^wa, m the heart of India 
As we proceed, we shall find other expeditions almost all directed to 
different points m the Guzerat peninsula, — as, indeed, was the case, 
even from the time of the conquest of Sind, when the mhabitants of 
Basra were engaged in a warfare with the Meds of SurAshtra. 

^ Langlois, Sarwama^ Yol I. p 6 Bes , Vol IX pp 100, 105, 112. — 
J A S Bengal, Axkpiaif 1837 — / A 8 Bombay, Nol IV p 179 — Mod Traveller, 
“ India," Vol. I p 141 — Schlegel’s JSamayona, Vol I pt ii 20% •^Ae^ Ann Beg., 
Vol VIII Muc. Tracts, p 19 — Bandry, Eneyel Modeme, Tom XVIII. col 151 — 
Lassen, Jnd Altherth , Vol. I. Beil IV 4 

* [These two names were left blank m bis ** Fragments," but were restored in the 
Mlmotre tur VInde, p. 192 In Goejes* most careful edition of the text of Bil&duri 
tiie names are distinctlj written ** Uzatn*' and ** MalabaL**'\ 
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It is evident that we must seek, also, no very distant site for 
Mandal Even Mandal-eswara (Mandlaisar), on the Nerbadda, would 
be too remote. Mandor in Bdjputana, the ancient capital of the 
Parihdrs, or Mandra in Kachh, or Mandal m Jhalawar, would be 
better, or the famous Mandavf, had not its ancient site been known 
by another name,-— E^n. Altogether, Mandal in Guzerdt, better 
known as Oka-Mandal, offers, from its antiquity and its position as 
the western district of that penmsula, the most probable site for the 
Mandal of Junaid. 

From the expression of the historian Tabari, that the Arabs never 
recovered possession of Kiraj and Mandal, there would seem to be 
an implication that these places lay beyond the province of Sind, 
and that they were at no great distance from one another. They 
are also mentioned together m the passage under consideration. 
The Kfraj ” of Tabari and the Futuhu-l Bulddn seems to be the 
same place as the ** Kaj ” of BirunL The name occurs again as 

Kiraj ” and Kuraj ” in the ChacJi-ndma (pp. 189, 197), and was 
probably situate in, if not named from, Kachh, though the exact 
site of the town cannot now be established. 

The position of Oka-Mandal on the opposite coast is a sufficient 
reason why it should be mentioned in connection with Kiraj, sup- 
posmg that place to have been in Kachh ; and, in the absence of 
more certam information, I should, for this, as well as the other 
reasons above given, feel disposed to consider it as the Mandal 
noticed by the Arab historians of the Smdian conquest.* 

Manjdbari, 

[Such appears to be the preferable mode of spellmg the name 
which appears in Istakhri as Manhanari (p. 27), in Ibn Haukal as 
Manhatara, and in Idrisi as Manabari (p 77) It is described as 
being on the west of the nver, three days’ journey south from 
Sadusan (Sihwan), and two days short of Debal, — ^the two maps 
agree with this account. The route from Mansura to Debal crosses 
the river at this place. It has been supposed to be the Minnagara 
of the ancients. — See the next article ** Minnagara.”] 

* Gildemeister, Script Arab de rebus Indicxs^ pp 69, 71, 214 — Tod, Bajasthany 
Vol 1 pp 39, 100, 726 —Hamilton's Gazettcery 4to. Vol I. pp 661, 666, 661. — 
Hudson, Oeog Vet» SeripL Min , Vol I -^Pcriplus, p. 23. 
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Mmnagara* 

Vincent thinks that the Mmnagara of Ptolemy, and of the Penplufii 
nsnally ascribed to Arrian, is the Manjabari of the Arab geographers. 
D’AnvilIe supposes Mmnagara to be the same as Mansura C. Bitter 
says it is Tatta, so does Alex Bumes, beoanse Tatta is now called 
Sei-Mmagur, and Mannert says, Binagara should be read for Mmna- 
gara These high authorities place it on the Indus. But although 
goods were landed at Barbance, the port of the Indus, and conveyed 
to Minnagara by the river,” there is no reason why Mmnagara 
should have been on that nver. 

The Penplus merely says, ** Minnagara is mland.” pL^aoyeio^ if 
fjberpoTToXi^ axrrr^ rrj^ ^Kv0la<$ Mtwarfdp. Again, the Penplus 
says, the Metropolis of the whole country, is Mmnagara, whence 
great quantities of cotton goods are earned down to Barygaza,” or 
Broach, which could scaicely have been tlie place of export, if 
Mmnagara had been on the Indus But even allowmg it to have 
been on the Indus, there is every reason to suppose it was on the 
eastern bank, whereas Manjabari is plainly stated to be on the 
western. 

Lassen derives the name of this capital of Lido-Scytliia from the 
Sanskrit Nagara^ a town, and Min, which he shows from Isidorus 
Characenus to be the name of a Scythian city The Smdomana of 
Aman may, therefore, owe its origin to this source. C Bitter says 
Min is a name of the Sacas ; if so, there can be httle doubt that we 
have their representati\es m the wild Minas of Bdjputana, who have 
been driven but little to the eastward of their former haunts. 

Mmnagara is, according to Ptolemy, in Long 115. 15. Lat 19 30, 
and he places it on the Nerbadda, so that his Mmnagara, as well as 
that of the second quotation from tho Penplus, may possibly be the 
famous Mandugarh (not far from the nver), and the Mankfr which 
the early Arab Geographers represent as the capital of the Balhara. 
[See the article ** Balhara.”] 

Tho fact appears to be that there were two Minnagaras — one on, 
or near, the Indus, another on the Nerbadda (Narmada). Ptolemy’s 
assertion cannot be gainsaid, and establishes the existence of the 
latter on the Nerbadda, [4nd this must have been the Mmnagara of 
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which the Periplua represents Broach to be ihe port]. The one on, 
or near, the Indus was the capital of Indo-Scythia, and the Bina- 
gara, or Agrinagara, of Ptolemy We leam from the Tuhfatu-1 
Kirto that in the twelfth century Minagar was one of the cities 
dependent on Multdn, and was m the possession of a chief, by 
caste an Agri, descended from Alexander. When we remember 
that Arrian informs us that Alexander left some of his troops, 
(including, no doubt, Agnans), as a garrison for the town at the 
junction of the Indus and Acesines, this affords a highly curious 
coincidence, which cannot* however, be further ddated upon in this 
place.^ 

Nardna. 

[Extract of General CJunninghaitCs Archceologlcal Beport for 
1864-5,— 1 ] 

“In his account of the geography of Northern India, the celebrated 
Abu Eihan makes the city of Naratn the starting point of three 
different itineraries to the south, the south-west, and the west. 
This place has not bjen identified by M Keinaud, the learned 
historian of ancien^ India, but its true locality has been accurately 
assigned to the neighbourhood of Jaypur Its position also puzzled 
Sir H Elliot, who says, however, that with one exception “ Narwar 
satisfies all the requisite conditions.” But this position is quite 
untenable, as will be seen by the proofs which I am now about to 
br*ng forward m support of its identification with NdrdyaUt the 
capital of Bairdtf or Matsya 

According to the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Tsang, the capital of 
the kingdom of Po-H-ye~to4o, which M. Kemaud has identified with 
Pdrydtra, or Bairdt^ was situated at 500 1%^ or 83^ miles, to the west 
of Mathura, and about 800 or 133J miles, to the south-west 
(read south-east) of the kingdom of She-to-tu-lo, that is, of Satadru^ 
on the Sutlej — ^The bearing and distance from Mathura point un- 
equivocally to Bairdt, the ancient capital of Matsya, as the city of 

^ Compare Bitter, Dte Erdktmde von A»%en, Vol IV. part 1, p 475, and Vol V. 
p. 181 Ptol Geogr Lib VII c I, tab 1 0 Vincent, Fertplui of the Erythroban 
Sea, p 349. D*AnTille Anitg de V Inde, p 34 Mannert, Oeog der Orteehen and 
Momer, Vol. V pp 107, 130, 136, Hudson, Qeog Vet Sertptoree Greect Mtn. Vol 
I. Bumes* Trawdi tnto Bokhara, Vol III p. 79 Journal R. A 8 Vol I p 31 
0 Lassen, J)e Fentapotamta Ind p 57 AUgemexne Eneyclop Art Indxtn, p, 91 
Amani, Be Expedit Alex Lib VL 15. 
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Hwen Tsang’s narrative ; and this being fixed, we may identify the 
capital of Satadru, or the Sutlej Provinces, with the famous Fort of 
JSansi, which successfully resisted the arms of Mahmud of Ghazni 
Accordmg to the Tabakdt-i Ndsiri, Hansi was the ancient capital of 
the Province of Siwalik, and up to the time of its capture by Mas’ud 
had been considered by the Hindus as impregnable 

Abu Eihdn, the contemporary of Mahmud, places Nardna, the 
capital of Karzdt, at twenty-eight parasangs to the west of Mathura, 
which, taking the parasang at three and a half miles, would make 
the distance mnety-eight miles, or fourteen miles in excess of the 
measurement of Hwen Tsang But as the narratives of the difierent 
Muhammadan historians leave no doubt of the identity of Nardna, 
the capital of Kdrzdt, with Narfyana, the capital of Bairdt, this 
difference in the recorded distance from Mathura is of little moment 
According to Abu Rihan, Nardna, or Bazdna,^ was called Narayan 
by the Musulmans, a name which still exists in Ndrdyanpur, 
a town situated at ten miles to the north-east of Bairat itself 
From Kanauj to Nar^a, Abu Bihdn gives two distinct routes — the 
first direct, via Mathura, being fiffy-six parasangs, or 196 miles, and 
the other to the south of the Jumna being eighty-eight parasangs, or 
308 miles The mtermediate stages of the latter route are, 1st , Ast, 
18 peirasangs, or 63 miles , 2nd , Sahtna, 17 parasangs, or 69 J miles , 
3rd , Jandara (Chandra), 18 parasangs, or 63 miles , 4th , Rajaurt, 
either 16 or 17 parasangs, 64 or 69 J miles , and 6th , Bazdna^ or 
Nardna, 20 parasangs, or 70 miles. As the direction of the first 
stage is especially recorded to have been to the south-west of Kanauj, 
it may be at once identified with the Assat Ghdt on the Jumna, six 
miles to the south of Etawa, and about sixty miles to the south-west 
of Kanauj. The name of the second stage is written Sahtna^ 
for which, by the simple shifting of the diacritical pomts, I propose 
to read Sahania, v-*, which is the name of a very large and 
famous rumed town, situated twenty-five miles to the north of 
Gwalior, of which some account will be given in the present 
report Its distance from the Assat Ghdt is about fifty-six miles. 
The third stage named Jandara by M. Bemaud, and Chandra by Sir 
Henry Elliot, I take to be Mindon, readmg for Its 

distance from Sahamya by the Khetn Ghdt on the Chambal nver is 
^ [Kemaud's reading ] 
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about sevenly miles. The fourth stage, named Bajort, still exists 
under the same name, twelve miles to the south of Mdcheriy and about 
fifty miles to the north-west of Hxndon. From thence to Narmnpur 
and Batrdt, the road lies altogether through the hills of Alwar or 
MAcheri, which makes it difficult to ascertam the exact distance. 
By measurements on the lithographed map of eight miles to the 
inch, I make the distance to be about sixiy miles, which is sufficiently 
near the twenty parasangs, or seventy miles of Abu EfhAn’s account. 

According to the other itineraries of Abu Eihdn, Nardna was 
twenty-five parasangs to the north of Chttor in Metodr, fifty para- 
sangs to the east of Multdn, and sixty parasangs to the north-east of 
Anhalfvdra, The bearmgs of these places from Batrdt are all 
sufficiently exact, but the measurements are more than one-half too 
short For the first distance of twenty-five parasangs to Chttor, I 
would propose to read sixty-five parasangs, or 227 miles, the actual 
distance by the measured routes of the Quarter-Master General 
being 217f As the distance of Chttor is omitted in the exhuct from 
Abu EihAn, which is given by Eashidu-d Bin,^ it is probable that 
there may have been some omission or confusion in the original of 
the Tdrilch‘% Stnd from which he copied The erroneous measure- 
ment of fifty parasangs to Multan is, perhaps, excusable on the 
ground that the direct route through the desert being quite impass- 
able for an army, the distance must have been estimated. The error 
in the distance of Anhalwara I would explam by referring the 
measurement of sixty parasangs to Chitor, which lies about midway 
between BairAt and Anhalwara. From a comparison of all these 
different itmeraries, I have no hesitation whatever m identifying 
Ba%dna or Nardna, the capital of JTarzdt or Ouzrdt,* with Ndrdyanpur, 
the capital of Baxrdt or Vatrdt, In Finshta the name is written 
either Ktbrdt, as m Dow, or Katrdt, as m Bnggs, 

both of which names are an easy misreading of 
Virdt, as it would have been written by the Muhammadans 
O O O 0 « o o 

According to Abu Efli4n the town was destroyed, and the people 

^ [Kashldu d Din giyes tbe distance as fifteen parasangs, see p 60 ] 

* [See the yanant readings m p 69 — ^to which may be added from 6u 

H. EUiot's MS] 
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retired far into the interior. By Firishta this invasion is assigned 
to the year A.H. 413, or a.d. 1022, when the king (Mahmud), heanng 
that the inhabitants of two hilly tracts named Kmr&t and Ndrihn 
(or Bairdt and Nardyan) still continued the worship of idols (or 
lions in some manuscripts), resolved to compel them to embrace the 
Muhammadan faith. The place was taken and plundered by Amfr 

Niriin — Sdk{ira.^Jarak. 

Amongst the many places of which it is difficult to establish the 
true position m ancient Sind, Nlrdn or Nairun is one of the most 
perplexing, for several reasons. Its first syllable, even, is a con- 
troverted point, and while all the French authors uniformly write it 
Byioun, after Abu-1 Fida,^ the English equally persist in following 
Idrfsi* (p 78), and writing it Niruii and Nerun What imparts a 
presumptive correctness to the French reading is, that it is set down 
as the birthplace of the celebrated Abu Efhan al Biruni. But here, 
in limine, several strong objections may be raised, — ^that Abu Bfhan 
was a Khw£nzmian, and is so called by the best authorities, — that 
throughout his descriptive geography of India, he is more deficient 
m his account of Sind than m any other part,— that he nowhere 
mentions it as his birthplace, — ^and that no one ever heard of any 
Birun in Sind, though many local traditions speak of a Nirun, and 
concur in fixing its locahty Abu-1 Fida certainly writes it Bfrfin, 
but there is often an assumption of accuracy about him which has 
been far too readily conceded by the modems , for he was merely 
a distant foreigner, who never left Syria except to go to Mecca 
and Egypt, and he was therefore compelled to copy and rely on 
the defective information of others. Istakhrf, Ibn Haukal, and 
the Ashkdlu^l Bildd are not quite determinate in their reading, but 
the Chach^ndma and the TuJifatu-l Ktrdm never write it in any other 
form than with the initial N, followed by yd, which leaves us still 
m doubt whether the word be Nairun. Nfrun, or Nerun , but it is 
certainly neither Birun, noi Birun, nor Bairun, nor Byroun. 

Other considerations with respect to the name of Abu Eihdn, will 
be found m the Note devoted to that philosopher, m the second 
volume of this work 

^ Qiographtt (FAbou-l Fida, p 348 * Qeograph%e d^Edriai, Tom I p 16. 
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Under the dynasty of the Bdfs, Nfrun was included within the 
gtOremment of Brahmanabad (p 158). The inhabitants of Nirun 
Solioited from the Arabs a cartel of protection, as their city was “ on 
the very road of the Arabs to Sind” (p. 157). After the conquest 
of Debal, Md Kdsim directed that the catapults should be sent by 
boat towards the fort of Nirun (p. 47), and the boats went up the 
stream called Sindh Sagara,' while he himself advanced by way of 
Sisam”* (p 157) When Md Kasim went from Bebal ‘*to the 
fortress of Nfriin, which is twenty-five parasangs distant, he marched 
for SIX days, and on the seventh arrived at Nirun, where there is a 
meadow which they call Balhar, situated on the land of Bardzi,® 
which the inundations of the Indus had not yet reached (p 158), 
and the army consequently complained of bemg oppressed by tliiist. 
This drought was seasonably relieved through the efficacy of the 
general’s prayers, — when all the pools and lakes whieh were round 
that city were replenished with water.” He then “ moved towards 
Siwistm (Sihwan) by several marches, until he reached Bahraj or 
Mauj,* thirty parasangs fromNirim” (p 158) After his expedition to 
Siwist^n and Budhiya, he was directed by Hajjaj to return to Nirdn, 
and make preparations for crossing the Indus (p. 163) He accordmgly 

^ [Sir H Elliot read this name as Dhand S&gara , bat the MS of the E I Lib 
gives it distinctly as “ Sind-shgar,*' and this has been adopted m the text Sir 
H Elliots copy seems rather to read Wahand, or Wahind-s&gar, a name which is 
also admissible, see p 256 It is called in the text an or water,” which has 
been rendered by “stream," as it is manifest that the only water communication be- 
tween Debal and Nirdn must have been by one of the channels of the Indus Accord- 
ing to Cdpt McMurdo, Debal was situated on the most western branch of the Indus, 
called “ Stighra,” up which Muhammad Khsim conveyed his engines Jow-n. A ^ 
Soc , Vol I pp 29, 32 ] 

* [Both MSS, agree in reading “ Sisam” as the name of the place by which Muham- 
mad K^sim proceeded, hut it can hardly be the place of that name to which he 
advanced after the capture of Sfwist&n (pp. 160, 161) ] Bil&duri merely mentions 
the advance to Nirdn (p 121). 

» [This sentence has unfortunately slipped out of the translation as printed at 
p 168 ] The word again occurs — “ from the camp of BarCizi,” and must be the 
name of a place If the reading had not been plain m both mstances, I should have 
preferred “ Kirdni ” 

* [Sir IT Elliot’s MS of the Ohaeh ndma gives this name as “ Bahraj,” but the 
E 1. Libiary copy has “ Mauj,” and this reading is confirmed by the MS of the 
TuhfaiU’l Kxrdm (p 7) On the other hand, Istakhri’s map as given by Moeller 
lays dowm “Bahraj ” in the locahty indicated by the Chach-nhma. A conflict of au- 
thority leaving the true reading doubtful, though “ Bahraj ” seems preferable ] 
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moved back by several difficult marcbes “ to the fort which is on the 
hill of Nfrun,”^ where Ihere was a beautiful lake and charming 
grove (p 163). This fort was the nearest pomt to the capital of 
the Khalif After crossmg the Indus, a garrison was left at Nfrdn, 
to keep open the communications in the rear and protect the con- 
voys (p. 144). 

Istakhri^(p. 28) and Ibn Haukal teU us that “Nfrun lies between 
Debal and Mansura, but nearer to the latter, and that any traveller 
who wishes to go to Mansurst, must cross the nver Indus at Manja- 
barf, which is on the western bank, and stands opposite to Man- 
sura” (p 37). The subsequent geographers copy these authors, as 
usual, addmg little further information Idrisf places it distinctly 
on the western bank (p 78). Abu-1 Fidd says it is fifteen para- 
sangs from Mansura, and fixes it m latitude 26° 4D', on the autho- 
rity of the Kanun of Biruni * 

The name of Sahara or Sagara, which is mentioned above, requires 
a few words of notice. The Chach-ndma merely mentions that “ the 
fleet of Md K£sim came to anchor m the lake of Sagara but the 
Tnhfatu4 Kirdm says, ^‘having placed his manjanfks on boats, he 
sent them to the fort of Nfrun, by way of the water of Sakdra, while 
he himself marched by land Elsewhere, we are informed m the 
same work, that Debal, now called Thatta, was in the land of 
SAkura.”* Again, Tharra, which was a strong fort neax Thatta, was 
the land of Sakura.”® Again, Dewal, Bhambur, Bagar, and 
Tharra were each ** excellent cities in the land of Sakura.” 

In the Ayin-i Akhark Sakura is entered as a Fergana in Sirk&r 
Thatta , and in the Tdrikh-i Tdhiri it is also spoken of as a Fer- 
gana, lying under the Makali hills, in which Thatta itself was in- 
cluded* (p. 267). Mas’udi speaks of a Sdgara or Shakira (p 24), 
two days’ journey from the town of Debal , and it is added that both 
branches of the Indus disembogue into the sea at that place. It 
does not seem improbable that we have the same word m the Sagapa 

1 Gildemeister, ds rebtu Indicia^ p 179 He insists upon reading Birdn M 
Bemaud considers the ongiual to be ambiguous m this passage. — M4m, aur Plnda^ 
p 240. 

3 G4ogratphle d'Ahothl Fida^ Texte Arabe, p. 348.-»D’AnYille, Eelairctaaemmta aur 
la CarU de rinda, p 87, at aeq. 

»MSp. 6 ^ Ib%d,p.\ »/5id,p. 11 •MSpp20, 48 
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of Ptolemy and Marcianus Heraoleotes, for they call it *'the first 
and most westerly mouth of the nver Indus.” ' 

We may consider the stream of Sdkura to correspond with the 
prolongation of the Gisrl or Ghard creek, which at no very distant 
time must have communicated with the Indus above Thatta , Indeed, 
Mr N Crow, writing m the year 1800, says, “ By a strange turn 
that the nver has taken withm these five and twenty years, just 
above Tatta, that city is flung out of the angle of the mfenor Delta, 
in which it formerly stood, on the mam land towards the hills of 
Buluchistan.”* 

The position here assigned to the Sakura, pomts out the direction 
where we are to look for Nirun, to which, by means of that stream, 
there seems to have been a water communication — at least approxi- 
mate, if not direct. 

It IS qmte evident that Nirun W6U3 on the western bank of the 
Indus. Not only do we find Muhammad Kasim going there in 
order to make due preparations for crossing” that nver, not only 
do we find Dahir, on receiving the mtelligence of the capture of 
Debal, directmg Jaisiya to cross over” from Nirun to Brahmana- 
bad without delay (MS. p 102), but it is also so represented both 
m the text, and on the maps, of IstakhrC and the AshkdlU’l Btldd 
Nevertheless, M. D’Avezac, m the map prefixed to the Memoire sur 
VlndCj places it on the eastern bank. His authority stands deservedly 
high, but can be of no value against the positive testimony here 
adduced to the contrary. 

How then it came m modern times to be considered identical with 
Haidarabad it is impossible to say, but so it is laid down unhesita- 
tingly from the Tuhfatu4 Kirdm, down to the latest English tourist.* 
Even if it could be accounted foi by supposing that the Faladf then 
constituted the mam stream of the Indus, we should nevertheless 
find that the distances assigned to Nirun from various places named 
would not make it correspond m position with Haidarabad. 

* , Lib YU — Pertplust p 32, m Hudson’s Geography Qr<Bc\ Mtnorea, Vol I 

* Dr. Burnes, Vtstt to the Oowt of Sinde^ p, 162 — See also Capt. McMurdo, 
Journ It A Soe , Vol. I p. 26 

* T. Ktrdm, MS — Tod, Annals of Hcgasthevn^ VoL I p 218 — McMurdo, 
Joum, A, Hoc f Vol 1 pp 30, 234 — Bumes, D^avela tnto Bokhara^ Vol, III 
p. 31 — Elpbmstone, Ststory of Jndta^ Vol I p. 604 — Burton, Smdh^ pp 131 376 
The latter says its ancient name is not only Nerun’s Fort, but Patalptlr. If so, we 
can be at no loss for Pattala 
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And here it is obvious to remark, that the establishment of its 
locality depends chiefly upon the sites which are assigned to oth^ 
disputed cities, more especially to Debal and Mansura 1 have else- 
where stated my reasons for considering Debal to be represented by 
Elardchf, and Mansura by Haidarabdd. Much also depends on the 
real value of the farsang,' which greatly varied in different places, 
even in neighbouring provinces. As it was probably modifled in 
Sind by the local kos, we may ascribe to it the small standard of two 
miles and a half, which we know it to have had upon the Tigris, 
accordmg to the latest and most accurate investigations Or, with- 
out assigning to these roughly estimated distances an accuracy which 
they were never intended to bear, we may consider the Sindian 
parasang to vary from two to three miles, so as m no mstance to be 
less than the one, or more than the other. It is usual, and doubtless 
more correct, to fix the standard at a higher value than even three 
English miles , but this is evidently quite inapplicable in Sind, and 
would be even more decisive against the identity of Debal and 
Thatta, than the present hypothesis.* 

Gmded by all these considerations, I am disposed to place Nfrun 
at Helaf, or Helaya, a little below Jarak, on the high road from 
Thatta to Haidarabad llie correspondences m other respects appear 
exact, in every mstance of comparison 

It has a direct communication by a road over the hills with Bela 
and would be the first place in tho valley of the Indus which the 
Arabs could reach by land, and therefore nearest to the capital of 
the Khilafat. 

Lakes abound in the neighbourhood, and are large enough, espe- 
cially the Kmjar, to have admitted Muliammad Kasim's fleet 

^ On tho Persian farsang, the Greek parasang, or Arabic farsakli, see the Metrop 
tmd Penny Cyclop , v “ Parasang "—Ainsworth’s Preface to Travels %n the Track of 
the Ten Thousand — Grote’s Hxst of Greece^ Vol XI pp 19" 22 — Ouseley’s Orient 
^ Qeog,y p xxii — Rennell’s Q^og of Western Asia, I xli. — Keinaud, O^og d'Ahou-l 
Fida^ Tom 1 — Freytag, Lex Arab , s v — Forbiger, JTundbuch der alt Oeog . 
Vol I p 555 In Khdzistkn it is reckoned at three miles and three quarters, 
— Jowm Jt Oeog Soe , Vol IX p 31 This is ako the length assigned by Ouseley 
and Emneir. On the Tigris we ^ve it given as only two miles and a half.— JV aiis. 
Bombay Oeog 5^oc,Vol X p 119 

2 Mas’ddi (p 21) is represented as laying down the Sindian parasang at eight 
miles The same passage is rendered by Keinaud as yodjanas," which would also 
imply a long parasang. — M^motre^ p . 59. 
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Nfrun is represented as twenty-five parasangs from Debal (The real 
distance is seventy British statute miles between Helai and Karachi ) 

Nirun was situated on a hill, which would admit of its bemg 
identified with very few other places of note near the Indus It 
lay between Debal and Mansdra, but was nearer to the latter 
(This position also corresponds with that of Helaf) It was fifteen 
parasangs from Mansura (Thirty-five miles is the distance between 
Helai and Haidarabad ) 

We need scarcely pursue the comparison farther We may rest 
assured that Nfrun was, if not at Heidi, at least at no great distance 
from it, and was certainly not Haidarabad. It is worthy of remark 
that Helai itself is a place of undoubted antiquity, and there are two 
remarkable hills in its neighbourhood covered with rums, repre- 
senting perhaps the Hyala of Diodorus.' 

Next to Helai, Jarak offers many pomts of probability It is only 
twelve miles from Helai, and therefore the distances already laid 
down, with no great profession of exactness, would answer nearly 
equally well Its commanding position, on a ledge of rock over- 
hanging the Indus, necessarily denotes it to have been always a site 
of importance, and this is confirmed by the evidence afforded by 
several substantial remains of masonry on the banks of the river, 
which still arrest the observation of the traveller at that place. 

Sadiisdn 

The Tdrikh-i Alfiy in a passage relating to Sultan Jaldlu-d din’s 
proceedings on the Indus, mentions that Sadusan was subsequently 
called Sistan. Tliough the writer here commits the common error 
of confounding Sistan with Sihwan, or Siwistan, on the Indus, yet 
he leaves us in no doubt what correction to apply, and we thus 
derive from him an mteresting piece of mformation , for the position 
of Sadusan, which is so frequently mentioned in the Arab accounts 
of Smd, has not hitherto been ascertained. 

Sdmui. — Tughhkdbdd — Kald-koL 

S^ui deserves notice from the attempt which has been made to 
establish it as the celebrated Minnagara of the ancient geographers. 
It was the capital of the Jams of the Samma dynasty, and, according 

' Btbhoth. Lib. xvu. cap 104. 

Toi«. z 26 
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to the Tulrfaiurl Kirdm, it was founded by J6n Piniya,^ under tilie 
Makali bills^ about tliree miles north-west of Thatta. 

Subsequently^ the fort of Taghlik4bad was built by Ta^4r 
or Tughlik, on the site of the older Kal4-kot^ about two miles south 
of Thatta; but that, as well as its predecessor, was left unfinished 
by its founder (p. 272). By a strange vicissitude, the name of 
TughlikdbM is now comparatively forgotten, and that of EaUUkot 
erroneously called Eal&n-kot (the great fort), though for a time 
superseded, has restored the just claims of Eal4, and still 
attracts the attention of the traveller. Lt. Burton calls it EaUi&n- 
kot. I fear to differ from so good a local authorily, but believe 
Eald-kot to be more strictly correct. 

The mins of Sdmdi, Samuiya, or Samma-nagar, the city of the 
Sammas,” are to be traced near Thatta ; and, under the wrong and 
deceptive spelling of Sa-minagar, have induced Col. Tod, Sir A. 
Bumes, and many who have too readily followed them — including 
even Ritter, who considers the question settled incontestably,’’ — 
to recognise in that name the more ancient and more famous Minna- 
gara. The easy, but totally unwarrantable, elision of the first and 
only important syllable has led to this fanciful identification ^ 

Stnddn, Subdra or Stirabdya, and 8(Hmdr. 

[These three towns were all south of Eambdya, and the first two 
were ports. Saimur, though a place of trade, is not distmctly said to 
be a port, but it is laid down on the sea-shore in the map. Abd-1 
Fidd says that Sinddn was also called Sinddbdr, but this is hardly 
m accordance with A1 Bfruni and Bashfdu-d din (pp. 66, 68). He 
also notices the variant forms of Sufara and Sufdla for Sdb&ra. The 
route as given by Istakhri, Ibn Haukal and Idrisi is — 

Eambdya to Surabdya, four days , 

Surabaya to Smddn, five „ 

Smdan to Baimur five „ 

And the first two add, Saimur to Sarandfb, 16 days. 

Idrisi also states Broach to be two days from Saimfir. AI Birunl 
^ [This 18 the ** Jhm Jana, son of B&biiuja,'* of Bir Ma'siiai ] 

* Todi Mi^$thdn, Yol I p 86; II. 220, 266, 812, and JT, Indta^ pp 466, 4S1. 
— Bnmee TrtuftUy Yol. Ill pp 31, 79, and Cahool^ pp 16-18 — Lt. Burton, St$idk 
p 388, and Unhappy Valley^ Yol. I p. 105. — 2*. JTirdm, H6 pp 19, 20, 82, 84. — 
Bitter, Yol lY. pt. i. p. 475.— -MoMurdo, Jmurn. J7. A. Soe., L 80, 282 
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makes ike distanoe from Broach to Sind^ fifty parasangs, and from 
Sinddn to Sdfara six parasangs. Abu-l Fida says that Smd4n was 
the last city of Guzerdt, and the first of Manfb4r (Malabir), three 
days’ journey from Tana. It is hardly possible to reconcile all these 
statements, but there seems to be sufficient eyidenoe for making 
Sindfin the most southerly. It was on a bay or estuary a mile and 
a-half from the sea, and the modem Damdn is probably its present 
representatiye. Sub&ra was similarly situated at the same distance 
from the sea, and finds a likely successor in Surdt. Istakhrf’s state- 
ment would make Saimur the most southerly, but this is at yarianoe 
with Mas’udi and A1 Blrunf, who say that it was m Lar (the 
country round Broach), and with Idrisi’s statement of its bemg at 
only two days’ journey from Broach. But it is not easy to see how it 
could have been only two days from Broach and yet five from Sinddn. 
Notwithstanding the mcongruity of these statements, it must have 
been a place of considerable size and importance. It is the only one 
of these three towns that has received notice by Kazwmf. His 
account of the place is given in page 97 supra, but it supplies no 
data on which to fix the locality. Abu-1 Fidd does not mention it, 
and the Mardsidu-i Ittild* affords no help, for it merely describes it 
as a city of Hind, bordering on Smd near to DebaL] 

T&r, — Muhatampur, — Dirak . — Vijeh-kot. 

Tur was the ancient capital of the Sumra dynasty, called also by 
the name of Mehmetur, and written by the local historians as Muha- 
tampdr and Muhammad-Tur It was situated in the Pargana of 
Dirak, and its destruction has been mentioned in the Extracts from 
the Tdrihh-i Tdhtri (p 256). But its real ruin dates only from 
’Alau-d din’s invasion of Sind. 

The ancient Pargana of Dirak is represented by the modem 
divisions of Ohdchagfim and Badban on the borders of the Tharr, or 
sandy desert between Parkar and Wanga Bdzar. There is a Par- 
gana of Dirak still included in Thatta, which may be a portion of 
the older district of that name. 

Another capital of the Sumras is said to have been Yijeh-kot, 
Wageh-kot, or Vigo-gad (for it is spelt in these various forms), five 
miles to the east of the Puran river, above the Allah-band 

The site of Tur has been considered to be occupied by the modem 
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Tharn, near Budina, on the Ghingru river There are, to be sure, 
the remains of an old town to the west of that place , nevertheless, 
the real position of Tur is not to be looked for there, but at Shdka- 
pur, a populous village about ten miles south of Mirpur. Near that 
village, the fort and palace of the last of the Sumras is pointed out, 
whence bricks are still extracted of very large dimensions, measur- 
ing no less than twenty inches by eight ^ Other fine rums are 
scattered about the neighbourhood, and carved tomb-stones are very 
numerous Fragments of pearls and other precious stones are occa- 
sionally picked up, which have all apparently been exposed to the 
action of fire. The people themseves call this ruined ate by the 
name of Mehmetur, so that both the name and position serve to 
verify it, beyond all doubt, as the ancient capital of the Sumras. 

The curious combination of Muhammad-Tur, is an infallible indi- 
cation that “ Mehmet” and Muhatam” are merely corruptions of 
'' Muhammad,” for this name is wretchedly pronounced in Smd. 
The present mode is Mammet — our own old Engbsh word for an 
image, or puppet, when m our ignorance we believed Matometne, or 
the rebgion of the false prophet, to be synonymous with idolatry, and 
Mahound with the Devil So Shakespere, m Borneo and Juliet, says — 
** A whining mammei, m her fortune *b tender 
And Spenser, m his Faerie Queene — 

** And oftentimes by Termagant and Mahound swore 
The still grosser corruption of Muhammad mto “ Baphomet,” or 
Baffomet,” is not to be laid to the charge of our nation. This 
was the name of the idol, or h^d, which the Templars are falsely 
alleged to have worshipped, — quoddam caput cum harhd quod odorant 
et vocamt aalvatorem auum Baynouard argues that this word ori- 
ginates from a misprmt, or mie^ronunciation, of Muhammad , but 
Von Ha m mer and Michelet lean to a Gnostic origin, which we need 
not stay to consider, being satisfied that “ Baffomet” is only another, 
and still more extravagant disguise, under which Europeans have 
exhibited the name of Muhammad.* 

‘ £ar-nama, MS. p 8 — IUhfatt4^l Xtrdm, MS pp. 162, 166 — Dr Bumes, 
Vtiti to the Couft of Stfid, p 134 — Capt McMurdo, Joum, It A* 8oe , Vol I pp, 
24, 226, 233 

* Baynouard, Monuments htst reL d la condamnatton des Ten^liers, pp 261-302 ; 
and in Michaud's Stst des Croisades, Tom, V p 672 , and m J. des Savants, for 
March and Apnl, 1819 — ^Von Hammer, Mysterxum JBaphomett revelattm m Fund^ 
gruben des Or , Vol VI, pt. i.— Michelet, Mistoire de France, Tom. Ill p. 146, 
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NOTE (B)— HISTORIC AL. 

The Rdi Dynasty, 

The Chach-ndma (p 138) mentions only the three immediate pre- 
decessors of the usurper Chach, and in this it is followed by the 
Tdrikh-i Sind It states that “Ra{ Siharas, the son of Diwalj 
(called also Shahf-Shdhf) was defeated and slam by the army of 
king Nlmroz,^ which entered Kirman from the direction of , 
and that he was succeeded by his son Rai Silhasf ” It will be ob- 
served from the annexed extract, that the Tuhfdtud Kirdm gives two 
additional reigns, which are not, however, referred to any specific 
authority of ancient date 

Dynasty of the Rais — Their capital was the city of Alor, and the 
boundanes of their country were — on the east, Kashmir and Kanauj , 
on the west, Makran and the shore of the sea of ’Um£n, that is, the 
port of Debal , on the south, the port of Surat (Surashtra) , and 
on the north, Kandahar, Sistan, the hiUs of Sulaim^ and Kaikandn. 
As the commencement of this dynasty has not been ascertained, I 
content myself with mentiomng some of the names which are 
known. 

*‘Bdi Dlwdij He was a powerful chief, whose absolute rule 
extended to the limits above mentioned. He formed alliances with 
most of the rulers of Hind, and throughout all his temtones 
caravans travelled m perfect security. On his death, he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, 

“ Rdi Siharas j who followed the steps of his father in maintaining 
his position in happiness, comfort, and splendour, during a long 
reign. His celebrated son was 

‘‘ Rdi Sdhasi, who also swayed the sceptre with great pomp and 
power. He followed the institutions of his ancestors, and accom- 
pbshod all his desires. 

**Rdi Siharas II was his son and successor. King Nimroz raised 
an army for the purpose of attacking him, and the Rai, having 

1 [Sir H Elliot considers Nimroz to be the name of the king, but it is quite open 
to read the words ^^Bhdsh&h Nimroz” as “king of Nimioz ” This reading seems 
preferable, and has been adopted in the translation of the Chach-nkma, p 139 ] 
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advanced to the borders of Kfch to meet it, selected a field of battle. 
The flame of war blazed from mom to midday, when an arrow 
pierced the neok of the B4i, so that he died. King Nimroz, after 
plundermg the camp, returned to his own country. The army of 
Siharas assembled in a body, and seated his son Sdhasi upon the 
throne. 

Sdhasi II. excelled his ancestors in esfibnable qualities. 
Having, within a short time, settled afiairs within the borders of 
his kmgdom, he enjoyed rest and peace in his capltaL He rmitted 
the taxes of his subjects, on condition that they should raise (or 
repair) the earthwork of six forts : viz , ITchh, Matela, Seordi, Mad 
(or Mau), Alor, and SiwistAn He had a chamberlain named BAm, 
and a minister mamed Budhiman One day, Chach, son of SilAij, a 
Brahman of high caste, came to Bam, the chamberlain, who was so 
pleased with his society, that he introduced him to the mmister.” 

The names of these rulers are thus given by Capt. Postans, in two 
different papers in the Journal of (he Asiaiie Society of Bengal^ and 
on the authority of the same work, the TuhfatuJ K%rdm — 

No 0 X 1 , 1841, p 185 — Rahee Dewahey, Eahee Siheersin, Bahee 
Sahursee, Rahee Siheersin the 2nd, Rahee Sahee ** 

No clviii 1845, p. 79 — ‘‘Rahi Dawahij, Sahiras, Bahi Sahasi, 
Rahi Sahiras the 2nd, Rahi Sahasi the 2nd ” 

In an earlier number of the same Journal (No. Ixxiv Feb., 1888, 
p 93), James Prinsep observed, Btwaij seems a corruption of 
dwija ‘the Brahman,’ and Sahurs resembles much the genitive 
iahasa of our Saurashtra corns, of whom the first is a BwdmijfnUra, or 
son of a Brahman ; but the date seems too recent. See Vol. VI. p 
385.” But it appears from the passage just quoted, that it was a 
BrAhman dynasty which superseded the family of DiwAij, and there 
IS no reason to suppose that Dfwaij was himself a member of that 
caste 

The same Persian work, from which the above extract is taken, 
states that the reigns of these five Bais lasted for the long period of 
one hundred and thirty-seven years, and that Chach, by his victory 
over Mahrat, Bana of Chitor, establidied himself on the throne about 
he first year of the Hijra. It will be seen from the following Note, 
hat as this date must of necessity have been placed too early. 
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the year 10 h. lias been: prefened, as the era of Chach^s aocessioiiy 
and the extinction of the Bii dynasty. 

Poitinger, on the authority of a natiTe work called the Majma'-i 
Wdriddi, states that the dynasty had endured for two thoiMiid 
years ; whidi, as we know from Ptolemy and the Periplns that the 
eonntiy was subject to frequent revolutions at the early pmod of 
our era, and at the time of Alexander was under no single ruler, 
must be regarded as pure fiction. If we allow that there were 
really five reigns, there is no great improbability m assuming 187 
years, as above mentioned, for the correct period of their duration , 
and thus we should obtain the Christian year 495 as that m which 
the dynasty commenced. 

It is generally assumed that Khusrd Naushirwin was the king of 
Persia by whom Siharas 11. was slain ; but as Naushirw^n died in 
479 A n., it would leave, at the very least, 68 years necessary for the 
reign of Sdhasi 11. — even supposing that his predecessor was killed 
in the very last year of NaushbrwAn, which we know cannot have 
been the case, as that potentate had been, for some tune previous, 
employed in the western portion of his large empire. It is therefore 
qmte evident, that king Nfmroz^ has been wrongly interpreted to 
mean that great Persian monarch ; and we must therefore use 
Nimroz in its usual application of Sijistin, and allow the opponent 
of Siharas to be no more formidable a personage than the governor, 
or ruler, of that province ; or, if we must necessarily have a Persian 
king — notwithstanding that no one of the name of Nimroz ever sat 
on the throne — ^then Ehusru Parviz (591-628 a.d ) an equally 
great conqueror, would answer all the requirements better ; for we 
know that the eastern provinces towards the Indus revolted in the 
reign of Hormuz, his father and predecessor, and his recovery of 
them seems indicated by his having 960 elephants in his tram — 
which could only have been procured from India 

Doubtless, Kaushirwan did invade Smd or its borders, — ^because 
the fact is vouched for by unquestionable authority in the best 

^ In one paaeage he ia atjled ** B&dsb&h Nlmroz,” and a few lines afterwards 
** Shah F6za Nimroa.** It be seen from a passage qaoted in the sneoeeding 
note, that Honnua la repreaented aa ‘^the aon of Fars*' in the CAa^A-wame, it would 
appear therefore that in that work ** F&ra’* is identical with << Ktashirwhn.’* 
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Persian annsdists, and is shown by the relations, political, com- 
mercial. and hterary, which appear then to have arisen between 
Persia and India , but it must have been during one of the earlier 
reigns of this dynasty , or if dunng the reign of Siharas 11 , it must 
have preceded the attack which resulted in that monarch’s death. 
That he emd Naushirwan were contemporary, dunng some portion 
of their reigns, is by no means improbable — for the latter reigned 
48 years ; and if we allow 40 for the reign of S^asi IT , and 40 
likewise for the reign of Siharas 11. — the same penod which 
Chach enjoyed, though his fimt years were signalized by internal 
rebellions and foreign invasions — ^we shall then find the 20 first 
years of Siharas’s correspond with the 20 last years of Naushlrwan’s 
reign,^ 

It would detain us too long to enter upon any speculations 
respecting the country and race whence this dynasty derived its 
origin I will merely remark, that the Scythian barbarians from 
Sind, who expelled the Gehlotes from Balabhipura in the beginning 
of the sixth century, — the Yue-tchi, who re-established themselves 
on the Indus about the same time, — the Ephthalites, or white Huns, 
whom Cosmas declares at that period to have ruled upon the banks 
of that river, — and the Sah dynasty of Sur^shtra,— all offer points of 
relation, comparison, and contact, to which a separate dissertation 
might be devoted * 

* Compare FirdiSsl, Shdh-ndma^ ed Macan, p 1632 ; Pothnger, Travels m 
Beloehtstan^ p 386 , Scblegel, Induehe Btbhoth , Vol I p 203 , De Guignes, 
Miet det Huna^ Tom II p 469 , Malcolm, Hxst of Benia, Vol I p 141 , Tod, 
Annals of Bajssthan, Vol I pp 232-9 , C. F. Richter, vher die Arsao und 
Sassan Byn ap Erdlc v, Asten, Vol IV part i , p 624 , Gladwin, At/een Ahhery^ 
Vol II p 118, As Res, Vol IX , Journal M A Soc , Vol III p 386, 
Elphinitone, Hist of India, Vol I p 400 , Bohlen, das alts Indien Vol II. , 
Ancient Untv Mist VoL IX pp 306-9, 312, 318 , L Dubeux, L'Univers Bittorea^ 
que, “ La Perse,” pp 327, 328. 

* Melch Th6venot, Rec d Voyages cuneux^ Part i pp 21, 22 , Montfaucon, 

CM nova Pat'^um, Yol II pp 132, 179,887-9 , As Res, Yo\ IX p 113, Tod, 
Ann of Rqf , Vol I pp. 216-9, II 311-2, Western India, pp, 83, 147-9, 214, 
268, 271 , Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, p 407 , T Benfey, Indien , Lassen, Indische 
Alterthums , Vol II , F Baudry, Rneycl Modeme, Tom XVIII , col 153 , 
Remand, Fragments Arahes, p xxx , sur VInde, pp 104, 124-7 , Journal 

A 8 B ,Yo\ lY pp 480, 684 , VI, 838, 1837, pp 377, et seq , Journal R A 8, 
Vol IV p 398, VI 361, 439, B Nicholson, ib , Vol, XIII pp 146-163 , V 
de St. Martin, Etudes de O^ographie anetenne, Tom, I , p. 246 , Thomas* Pnnsep 
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The Brdhman Dynasty* 

Though we have no reason to complain of any want of detail 
respecting the political transactions of this dynasty, yet we are left 
in considerable doubt respecting the chronological adjustment of the 
few reigns which it comprises, and even the very name of Chach is 
a subject of some uncertainty Gladwin has “ Juj Bnggs has 
“ Huj ; ” * the two Manuscripts in the Bibliothfeque Boyale have 
“Hoj,”® Kemaud spells the name Tchotch Benouard leans 
to Jaj,” as he considers it a corruption of Yajnya,® S de Sacy 
gives reasons for considering it to be ‘*Hijaj‘/'® Pottinger writes 
‘‘Chach,’*’ and he is followed by all English authors. This is 
certainly in conformity with native usage, and we have several 
existing instances of the same combination — as Chachpur, Chachar, 
Ch& 5 hagam, Chachi, Chachar, and similar names of places m the 
valley of Indus 

It 18 to this usurper I am disposed to attribute the mtroduction of 
the game of chess to the western world , and this question invites 
us to some further considerations respecting the correct mode of 
writing his name Although Firdusi informs us, that it was an 
ambassador of the king of Kananj who introduced this game at the 
court of Naushfrwan,® the statement of Ibn Khallikan seems more to 
be rebed on, when he says that Sassa, son of Ddhir,® invented the 
game during the reign of the Persian king Shahram. It is true that 
we have to notice here an error m the parentage, as well as a 
contradiction with himself , for, in another place, he assigns the 
invention to Balhft, whom he makes a contemporary of Ardashfr, 
son of Babak, who reigned four centuries before Shahram^” — but the 
main statement seems to be upheld by independent testimony, and it 

' Ayeen Akhery^y(^ II p 119 * Ferxshia^y^A IV p 401. 

> Frayments Arabesy'p xxvii * Ibid and ilTt/fn iur pp 126- 1 03. 

® Eneyelop<Bdta Metropolxtana^ t ‘* Scind ” 

* Journal de$ Savants^ 1840, p 225 ’’ Travels tn Belochtsian, pp 317-9. 

® Shdh-ndma^ edi Macan, Vol IV pp 1719-1734 — Hyde, Htsiot'ta Shahiludti^ 
pp 69-92, repnnted in the Synf^^a dxssertattonum, Vol II — Freret, Mdm de 
VAead , Tom V p 260 — Gbrres, Ssldenbuch von Iran, VoL II , p 462 — Bohlen, 
das alls Tndten, VoL II p 67, et seq 

9 According to the Chach-n&ma (p 162) Chach was the son of Sllhij, son of Bastbas* 
De Slane, Btographteal Dictionary, NoX III p 11, et seq , Gildemeister, dereb* 
Indicts, p 141 , Hyde, ut suprd , N Bland, Journal HAS, Vol XIII pp. 18, 
14, 20, 26, 62. [D. Forbes, History of Vhess'] 
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will be seen, fiK)in Tabari’s sequence of these Persian reigns, that 
Chaoh must necessarily have been contemporary with ShdhrAm, or 
Shahr Irdn, or Shahriyar, as he is otherwise called. 

The name of ^^Sassa” assumes the Tanous forms of ^^Sissa/’ 
^^Sahsaha,” ^‘Susi,” ‘‘Sisa,” and ‘‘Sa’sa’.” Mr Bland, in bis 
learned article quoted below, says they are all obviously corruptions 
of Xerxes, or of a name which has served as its origm — ^not the 
Persian king, but a philosopher so named, who is said by Polydore 
Virgil and others to have flourished in the reign of Evil>Merodach 
at Babylon. I look upon this as too recondite, and consider that the 
transposition of the parentage above alluded to, as given by Ibn 
KhallikAn [and BilAduri'], is more than countervailed by the superior 
authority of Tabari ; who, while he omits all notice of Chach, under 
that identical name, yet mentions Sassa, (who cannot possibly be 
meant for any other person than Chach), and speaks of Dahir, his 
son, as bemg his successor* Finshta also speaks of Dahir as the 
son of Sa’sa’, so that we are fully entitled to consider Sassa,” as 
the Arabic mode of representing ** Chaoh ” — ^just as we have “ Sha- 
nak ” for the Hindi “Chank,” Shatranj ” for ‘‘Chatur-anga, ‘‘ Sin ” 
for ** Chin,” “ Shash ” for ‘‘ Ch^h,” a town on the Jihun,* and many 
other similar conversions in the Arabic — smce, there bemg no palatme 
letter corresponding with ch m that language, recouise can only be 
had to the sibilants, as may frequently be observed even in the 
Persian also, where no such necessity exists * 

Another preliminary question to settle respecting Chach, relates 
to his tribe and descent. Theie could have been no hesitation on 
thus point, had it not been for the Chmese traveller, Hwen Tsang, 
who states that, at the time of his visit to Smd, the king was of the 

Shu-to-lo ” race.® This has been variously interpreted to mean 
a “ Kshattriya,” ® a “Sudra,”’ and a Kajput of the ‘‘Chatur,” or 

' [Bilkdori mentions Saaa," ^‘son of Dahir,” antef p 125 ] 

2 Tabari, in Jfem sur Vlnde^ pp 176, 179 

* Shdh^ndma^ ed. Macan, pp 982, 1659 , O^ogr d*Ahou4 FSda^ texte Arabe, p. 494 

* See J. A YuUers, Jmitlut Lmguc^ Perncm eum Sansc et Zmd comparata, pp. 

18, 26, 47. ® Foe-lcoue-k*, ed Eemusat, p. 898. 

* Eex e atirpe Xatrorum ,” Gildemeister, de reb Ind , p. 14. 

7 **Leroi, qm, sans donte, etait Tchotch, appartenait A la caste des Soudra ,** 
Beinaud, M4m, tur Vlnde^ p 153 [See Stanislas Julien, Hiruen Thsang, Tome 
II., 170.] 
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** Cbitor/’ tribe.^ Thin latter is on the supposition that it refers to 
the king who was sucoeeded by Ohach, and who was related to the 
ruler of Chitor — ^but this is not admissible, for the Chinese Buddhist 
did not commence his travels till 628 A.n.,* and after traversing the 
whole of Chmese Tartary, Turkistin, Northern Afghanistdn, Kash- 
mir, the valley of the Ganges, the Eastern and Western Coasts of 
the Peninsula, and Guzerdt, could not have reached Smd much 
before 640, when Chach Was fully established upon the throne. If 
we could introduce the traveller into Sind before Chaoh’s accession, 
I should prefer Kshatnya,’* or the modernized Chattri,” to any 
other interpretation of “ Shu-to-lo,” — ^but, seemg that not a single 
Chinese name withm, or on the borders of Smd, admits of any 
positive identification, we need not trouble ourselves about the 
meanmg of this doubtful word Our Arab and Peisian authorities 
leave us no room to doubt that Chach was a Brdhman — at least by 
descent, if not also by religious persuasion , and the present S^rsut 
(Saraswata) BrAhmans of Smd ch m him as one of their progenitors. 

[According to the Chach-ndma, Chach was a Brahman who was 
mtroduced to S^asi Eai by his Chamberlam Being taken into 
service, he won the confidence of the B4i, and the more tender 
regards of the Bani, his wife. He became Chamberlam, and, on the 
death of the Bdi, he ascended the vacant throne, and married the 
widow, whose love he had previously rejected. The irregular suc- 
oession provoked the resentment of Mahrat, chief of Jaipfir (or 
Chitor), a relation of the deceased 'Rii, who marched with his army 
to destroy the usurper and recover “his inheritance.” In great 
perplexity Chach conferred with the Bani, who shamed him into 
resistance by proposmg to change garments, and herself to lead the 
army against the foe. Chach then went forth to battle, and when 
the forces met, Mahrat came forward and proposed, as the matter 
was purely a personal one, to settle the dispute by smgle combat. 
Chach represented that he was a Brahman, and unaccustomed to 
fight on horseback. His magnammous foe then alighted to meet 

^ Lt. Barton, Stndh^ p 380 

> Klaproth says he trarelled between 630 and 660 —iSm# dti ChtnettseheH 
Buddhapne$tera JST. T etc Beinaud says, between 628 and aur Vlnda^ 

p 149 — Stan. Jnhen, m hu yaluable translaUon just published (1853), 6zes the 
penod more accurately between 629 and 645. 
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him on eqnal terms, when Chach treacherously sprung upon his 
horse and slew his adversary before he could recover from the sur- 
prise After this Chach appears to have felt no Brahmanical repug- 
nance to war and bloodshed ] 

With respect to the period of his reign, we learn from the Chach* 
ndma (p. 151) that Chach in or about the year 2 h — and about 
the fourth year after his 6 M 3 oession^ — advanced to Kirmin, bemg 
instigated to that measure by the fact of the Persian throne being 
then occupied by a woman. 

Again, we Icam (MS. p 70) that Chew^h had been ruler of Smd 
for thirty-five years, when Mughaira attacked Debal, some time 
between the years 13 and 16 h. 

After Chach had reigned forty years, he was succeeded by his 
brother Chandar, who died in the eighth year of his reign (p 152-4). 

Chandar was succeeded by his nephew Dahir, who was slam m 
the month of Eamazan, 93 n (p 170). 

The Tdrihh-t Stnd (MS pp 14-30) has briefly abstracted the 
aoooimt m the Chach*ndma, but has given no date throughout, and 
has carelessly omitted all notice of Chandar. 

The Tuhfatu-l Ktrdm gives a far better abstract of the Chach-ndma» 
It represents (^MS p 6) that Chach, after killing Mahrat, the pnnoe 
of Chitor, established himself on the throne m the year 1 h — that 
he reigned forty years (%h ) — that Chandar, who succeeded him, died 
in the eighth year of his reign (t&.) — that Dahir was killed m the 
year 93 h , after havmg reigned thirty-three years (MS p 15) — and 
that the whole period of the Brahman dynasty lasted mnety-two 
years (ib.) — which, however, is a mamfest inconsistency, because in 
the detail, no more than eighty-one years, at the most, are assigned 
to the three reigns. 

There seems reason to believe that these discrepancies can be 
reconciled by two very slight corrections in the readmg of the 
Chach*ndma. 

Instead of “thirty-five years,” in the first quotation, wo should 

' It may be proper in this place to remark, that A1 Birtint mentions the establish- 
ment of a Sindian era, which commences with the winter solstice of 625 a d — 3 a h 
As M Remand justly remarks, that the commencement of a new era generally 
indicates a cliange of dynasty, he is disposed to attribute the establishment of the 
Br^man dynasty to this year — Jfem. sur I'lnde, p. Ii7 
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read “three or five years,” as the period that Chaoh had reigned^ 
when Mughaira attacked Debal The form of expression is very 
common in denoting an mdefimte penod, and, as the disjunctive 
particle or is, in such uses of distributive numerals, always omitted, 
the difference in the reading becomes scarcely perceptible. 

And in the first quotation, instead of “ about the year 2 h I 
would read “ about the year 10 h.” — ddh for do The readmg of do 
is quite out of the question, for there certainly was no female reign 
at so early a penod as the second year of the Hijra, and none even 
before the tenth, if indeed so early The confusion respecting these 
ephemeral reigns of the later Sassamans is notonous, and especially 
respecting the order of the three queens, Tur^n-dukht, Azurmi-dukht, 
and Dukht-zan^n — the last of whom is generally altogether omitted, 
and IB perhaps identical with Azurmi-dukht, — ^but no author at- 
tempts to place either of them before 10 ah. Now, smce the 
Chach-ndma represents that the queen mentioned by him was one of 
the successors of Kisra-bm-Hormuz-bin-Fdrs, who had been mur- 
dered — alludmg, of course, to Khusru Parvfz — and since we learn 
from a passage in Tabari that one of Kisrd’s daughters was Dukht- 
zanan, who succeeded to the Persian throne for a short time in the 
year 13 h , — and since the Bauzatu-s Safa assigns the reign of 
Tur^in-dukht, another of his daughters, to the year 14 h ; — we may 
assume as certain that the expedition of Ohach towards Kirm4n 
occurred in one or other of those years ^ 

These simple emendations bring us close enough to the truth, to 
satisfy us with resiject to the general accuracy of the Chach-ndma 
Where there is so much room for doubt, and where even Tabari is 
not quite consistent with himself, or in conformity with others, 
even if the Chach’-ndma should be m error three or four years — and 
we have no right to assume that such is the case — there would still 
be no ground for impeaching the veracity of that valuable chronicle ; 
and we are tlius enabled with considerable confidence to assign to 
each event of the Br^man dynasty of Smd its proper date, accordmg 
to the Hijra computation * 

^ As all three queens — ^if, indeed, there were three— were daughters of EhusrA 
Paryiz, and as all their reigns are comprised withm two, or, at most, three years, it 
matters little which we select 

* For the doubts which prerail respecting the proper penod, sequence, and names 
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The aooession of OhaoH to the throne of Smd 10 

His expedition to Eirman, in the fourth year 14 

Mughaira’s attack, in the fifth year 15 

Chach’s death, after a reign of forty entire years 51 

0handar*8 death, in the eighth year of his reign 59 


Bahir’s death, after a reign of thirty-three entire years 93 

The advances of the Arabs towards Sind} 

Scaroely had Muhammad expired, when his followers and dis- 
ciples, issuing from their naked deserts, where they had hitherto 
robbed their neighbours and quarrelled amongst themselves, hastened 
to convert their hereditary feuds into the spirit of unanimity and 
brotherly love Their energies, at all times impetuous, were now 
solely concentrated upon executing the injunctions of the “ king of 
fierce countenance, understanding dark sentences,” * that they should 
enforce belief at the point of the sword, which was emphatically 
declared to be “the key of heaven and of hell”* Terror and 
devastation, murder and rapine, accompanied their progress, in ful- 
filment of the prophetic denunciation of Daniel, that this descendant 

of the Sassanian princes between Siroes and Tazdijird, see— besides Mirkbond, 
S^hondamir, and the Persian authorities— J S Assemanni, Bibliotheca Orient 
dehient •Vat ^ Tom III , p 419 , Eutychii Annales, VoL II pp 253, 357, 408 , 
Malcolm, JTisfory of Persia , Dubeux, L* Umvere Pittoreeque^ “ La Perse,'* pp 
838-6, Weil, Oesch der Vol I pp 63-65, and the Tables in the Ancient 

Vniv JBTw/, Vol IX pp 211-277, Dr Smith's Diet of , y. ** Sassanides , 
Moreri, Orand Btetion IPistonque^ Tom IV, p 136, v ‘‘Perse," D*Herbelot, 
Biblioih. Or ^ y “ Sassanian,** and Ene Metrop “ Early Or Hist ,'* p 414 
[Mordtmann m Zeitschrift D M Q ^ Vols YIII and XII , M X Patkanian m 
Jour, Afiatiqucy 1866, p 220 ] 

^ [A note m Sir H Elhot*a pnvate copy shows that he intended to revise this 
article, after an examination of Tabari, and, in fact, to make Tabari's account the 
basis of his own The editor was at first disposed to realize as far as possible this 
intention, but as the whole of Tabari's history is now m course of translation, and 
will ere long be published, under the auspices of the Koyal Asiatic Society, it has 
seemed preferable to let Sir H Elliot's work stand as he himself penned it There 
IB in the hbrary of the Koyal Asiatic Society a MS History of Sind, from the com- 
mencement of the Arab conquest It enters into full details drawn, like Sir H. 
Elhot's, from Sindian authorities ] ’ Daniel^ ch viu 28 

> Compare Chapters ii , iv , viii , ix , xxii , xlvii , Ixi , etc , of the Kordn, See 
also Sale, Kuran^ Prelim Disc , p 194 , Lane, Seleetione from the Kurdn, p 70 , 
Reland, Be Jure Mihtam Moham , p. 5, et seq. 
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of TsHmael^ shall destroy wonderfully^ and shall proper, and 
praotioe^ and shall destroy the mighty and the holy people; and 
through his policy, also, he shall cause craft to prosper in his hand ; 
and he shall magnify himself in his heart, and stand up against the 
Prince of Princes.” * 

And so it was, that, within twenty years, they made themselves 
masters of Syria, Palestme, Egypt, and Persia. The conquest of 
Persia was a mere prelude to further extension in the east, and 
though a more difficult and inhospitable ooimtry, as well as internal 
dissensions, checked their progress for some years afterwards, yet it 
was not in the nature of things to be expected that they should 
long delay their attacks upon the rich and idolatrous country of 
India, which offered so tempting a bait to their cupidity and sseal. 
Accordingly, attention was early directed to this quarter, and it will 
be our business now, m collectmg some of the incidental and scat- 
tered notices which betray the settled purpose of the Arabs to 
obtain a footmg m India, to trace the slow but certain progress of 
their arms, until it issued in the conquest of Sind by Muhammed 
Xasim. 

Ahit Bakr, a h. 11-13. a.d. 632-634 
'Umar, ah 13-23. ad 634-643. 

Under the Khilafat of ’Umar, — ^ah 16 or 16, — a military ex- 
pedition set out from ’Um^, to pillage the coasts of India It 
appears to have proceeded as far as Tana, in Bombay As ’Umar 
had not been consulted on the expedition, he forbad that any more 
should be undertaken to such distant parts , and to ’Usmdn Bin Asf 
Sakifi, governor of Bahrain and ’Uman, under whose orders the 
piratical vessels aad been despatched, he signified his displeasure m 
very marked terms : — ‘‘ Had our party,” he wrote, “ been defeated, 

^ 6ihbon*s gratuitous scepticism respecting the Ishmaelitish origin of the Arabians 
has been well exposed in App I. to Foster's Mahometamam Uhvetled See also 
Faber’s Calendar of Prophecy, and Fry’s Second Advent of Christ Occasionally^ how- 
OTor, these authors carry the aigument too far Brucker has also arraigned the Bible 
genealogy of the Arabs, Siet Grit Fhilosph , Yol 1 p 214 Muhammad’s own 
Ishmaelitish descent may admit of doubt, but that does not affect the question 
respecting the Arabs m the northern part of the pemnsula See Sprenger, Life of 
Muhammed, p 18 , Sale, ubt aupr p. 11 , Reinaud’s Sarrazius, 231. 

> Daniel, ch Yiii 24, 25 
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be assured that I would have taken from your own tribe as many 
men as had been killed and put them all to death ” {supra p. 116) 

About the same time, Hakam, the brother of ’Usman, who had 
been placed m charge of Bahrain, sent an expedition against Broach, 
and despatched his brother, Mughaira Abiu-1 ’A'sf, to the bay of 
Debal, where he encountered and defeated his opponents, according 
to the Futuhu-l BtMdn {supra^ p. 116) , but the Chach-ndma repre- 
sents that he was slam That work also mentions that the naval 
squadron was aocompanied by troops, that Debal was occupied by 
merchants, and that the governor, S^ba, son of Diwaij, had been 
nommated to that post by Chach, who at that time had ruled 
thirty-five* years m Smd (MS p. 70) * 

Shortly after, Abu Musd Asha’rf, who had been one of the com- 
panions of the prophet, and was otherwise conspicuous m the history 
of that period, was appomted governor of Trak (Basra), when Eabi, 
bin Ziyad H^nsf, one of his officers, was sent to Makran and Kir- 
mdn. Orders were also despatched to Abu Musa, from the capital 
of the empire, directing him to afford all the information in his 
power respectmg Hmd, and the countries leading to it As he had 
lately learnt the disastrous result of Mughaira’s expedition, he wrote 
in reply to say, that “ the kmg of Hind and Smd was powerful and 
contumacious, foUowmg the path of unrighteousness, and that sm 
dwelt m his heart ” Upon which, he received peremptory orders 
not by any means to enter upon a holy war with that country ® 

It is notorious that ’Umar had always a particular horror of naval 
expeditions, and it is probable that it arose from this imtoward 
defeat. This repugnance is usually attributed to a later period, 
when, upon the conquest of Egypt by ’Amru bin ’Asi, the Khalif 
wrote to his lieutenant for a description of the sea , who replied . — 
“The sea is a great pool, which some senseless people furrow, 
looking like woims upon logs of wood.” On receipt of this an- 
swer, it IS said, ’Umar forbad all navigation amongst the Musulmdns, 
and transgressors were severely punished. Mu’dwiya was the first 

> Tuhfatu-l Ktrdmy MS p 9 , Gladwin’s Ayeen Akhery^ Yol II p, 118, 
i£$motre 8ur Vlnde^ p 170 

* [This IS the statement of the MS , but page 412 reasons are giyen for pro- 
posing to read ** 3 or 6 ” instead of 35 ] ’ Chach^ndma, MS p. 70. 
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Khalif under whom this prohibition was relaxed, and who despatched 
maritime expeditions against the enemies of his empire The original 
cause of the restnotion was probably that which has been already 
indicated, and its continuance may perhaps be ascribed to the un- 
skilfulness of the Arabs upon the element to which the subjects of 
the Greek empire were accustomed from their birth. Had the 
Musulmans along the shores of the Mediterranean been as expert as 
the Arab navigators of the Indian ocean, there would have been no 
need to feel alarm at the result of actions upon the high seas ^ 

In the year 22 h , ’Abdu-Ua bin ’Amar bin Rabi’ invaded Kirman, 
and took the capital, Kuwashir,® so that the aid of “ the men of Kuj 
and Baluj was solicited m vain by the Kirm^is He then pene- 
trated to Sist^, or Sijistan, and besieged the governor in his capital, 
who sued for peace when he found that “his city was as a tent 
without ropes ” After this he advanced towards Makran In vain, 
also, did the chief of that country obtain the aid of the ruler of 
Smd, for their united armies were surprised and defeated in a night 
attack With an ardour augmented by his success, ’Abdu-lla re- 
quested leave to cross the Indus , but the Khalif, true to his cautious 
policy, which restrained his lieutenants both on the northern and 
western frontiers, opposed this still more distant adventuie.* 

The invasions of this year are confirmed by Hasan bin Muhammad 
Shirazf, who is a careful writer , but the names of the generals are 
differently represented “ In the year 22 h. Sijistan was conquered 
by ’Amru bin al Tamimi and ’Abdu-lla bin 'Umar Khattab In this 
year also, Makran was conquered by ’Abdu-Ua bin ’Abdu-Ua bin 
’Unan, who had moved against that place from Kirman The ruler, 
who in the native language was styled Zanbfl, and was also kmg of 
Smd, was kiUed ” * 

^ A passage in Procopius, Bell Pera , i 19, iO, seems to show that, in the time of 
Justinian, the Homer ites of the Erythraean sea were no great navigators The 
question has been examined in another note 
» See Yuller's Geschtehie der Seldsohuken^ p 75 

» The Arabic and Persian Lexicons say, they were barbarous tnbes, inhabiting 
the mountainous borders of Makr&n, and descended from the Arabs of Hijjhz In 
the latter are of conrse to be recognized the modern Buldch 
^ Tdrikh-x Guzida^ quoted in Memoxre aur VInde, p 171. 

0 Muntakhabu-t Tawdrikh^ under the Ehilhfat of Umar. The name of Zanbil 
will be treated of under the History of the Ghaznivides. 
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The nameB are otherwise given m the JBabihu-s Siyar, Elirmin 
was conquered by Suhail bin I/df and ’Abdu-lla bin Autibdn, 
Sijistan by ’Asim bin ’Amru Tamimi, and Makran by Hakkam bin 
’Amar Saulbf. The conquests are also ascribed to a year later 
Shohrug, the lieutenant of Ears, was forced to yield his province to 
the victorious Musulmans , upon which, Mujdshia bin Mas’ud took 
possession of the cities of Sirjan and Jlruft, while ’Usmdn bin 
Abfu-1 ’Asi advanced to Istakhar. In the same quarter,. Sauna bin 
Zannfm, employed with a separate division on the route from 
Istakhar to Kirm^, expenenced a more determmed resistance. In 
besieging one of the strongholds into which the natives had thrown 
themselves, he was suddenly attacked by a sally from the gamson, 
as well as by a numerous body of Kurds who had advanced to their 
relief, and was only saved through the aid of a miracle. In the 
end, however, the Musulmans were victonous These are evidently 
all the same transactions, disguised by change of names, — ^the 
Kurds” of the Hahihu-s Siyar being the ‘‘ Kuj ” of the Guzida 
Dr Weil, following Tabari, gives other variations, and remarks 
upon Abu-1 Fid^’s and Elmacm's (A1 Makings) omission of the 
conquest of the Persian provinces in the south. The general’s name 
18 ’Abdu-Ha bin Attab. “ Kufej,” or “ Kufess,” is given instead of 
“Kuj.” The mvasion of Makrdn is ascribed to 23 h, in which 
same year, it is said, the conquest of Ears was brought to a condu- 
sion The capture of Shirdz is also mentioned, although it is 
ordinarily supposed not to have been bmlt till seventy years after- 
wards by Muhammad K^im ^ 

^JJmxdn^ A.H 23 - 35 . a.d 643 - 655 . 

’Usman bin Abiu-1 ’Asi was not very rapid m his conquest of the 
provmoe of Ears, for he was repulsed before Istakhar, and it is not 
till the year 26 h , that we find him taking K^erun and the still 
famous Kila’-i sufed, or white fort, between Istakhar and the Persian 
Gulph.* The whole province does not seem to have been reduced 
till 28 H. . 

In A.H. 30, a formidable insurrection took place at Istakhar, when 

‘ GeichtehU der Chaltfm^ Vol I. pp 96-98 
^ Fenshta, Vol. I. p. 2 , Price, 139, 166. ^auzatn-s Safd 
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the Musulm^ governor fell a victim to the fury of the people. 
The fugitive king of Persia, Yazdijird, hastened to the scene, in the 
hope of retrieving his miserable fortunes , but after being nearly 
sui^nsed among the ruined columns of the ancient palace, he was 
defeated with great loss by ’Abdu-Ua bin ’Umar and ’Usman, near 
that capital, and compelled to fiy to Kirmdn, and afterwards to 
Sijistan and Khurdsan The citadel of Istakhar was earned by 
assault, and many of the ancient Persian nobility, who had sought 
an asylum witbm that fortiess, were put to the sword ^ 

Durmg the next year, the pursuit of Yazdijird was followed up mto 
Khurasan under ’Abdu-lla bin ’Amar, then governor of Basra, after 
obtaining the permission of the Kkalif to advance into that country 
The southern provmces of the Caspian not having yet been finally 
conquered, it was considered the more feasible route to march by 
way of Pars and the borders of Kirman, and so advance through the 
desert A rebellion which then existed m the latter province was 
quelled by a detachment of one thousand horse under Mujashia 
Kabr bm Ziyad Hansi was, at the same time, despatched to secure 
the obedience of Sijistan, m which province he received the sub- 
mission of the metropobs, Zaranj , and ’Abdu-lla himself, having 
compelled the city of Tabbas to surrender on capitulation, entered 
the Kohistan, where he met with a sturdy resistance , but ultimately, 
with the assistance of Ahnaf bin Kais, he took Hirat, Sarakhs, 
Talikan, Balkh, Tukhanstan, and Naishapur, and brought the whole 
province of Khurasan under subjection.* 

Finsbta attributes to the following year a proselyting expedition 
to the eastward, which is said to have been despatched from Bagh- 
dad , but as that town was not built for more than a century after- 
wards, no great value can attach to his sources of information 
BaghdM did not become the seat of the Khilafat till the time of 
Abu Ja’far A1 Mansur, in 148 ah. 765 a d The three first Khalifs 
estabbshed themselves at Medina ’All, in 36 h , chose Kufa as his 
metropolis , and in 41 h , the Ummayides constituted Damascus 

* Abulpharagu Dynasty 116, Mahbu-s Styar, "Weil, Oetehtchte der ChaXxfen^ 
Vol I p. 163, but compare also the Appendix, p mi , m Vol III, where the 
oiroumstances are stated differently, after Bilhdurl 

* Eerishta, Vol I p 3 , Pnee, Retrospect of Mahommedan Sietoryy Vol I. p 
161 , Biladurl, in OeechtchU der Ohaltfeny Vol I , Anhang, pp. lx., x 
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their capital : and so it continued during the whole period of their 
dynasty, which expired in 132 h., when Abd-1 Abbas seated himself 
at Anbir, on the Euphrates,^ and his successor, A1 Mansur, after 
remaining a few years at Hashimiya, in the same neighbourhood, 
finally established himself at Baghdad, where the seat of tho KhiH- 
fat continued, with occasional transfers to Sfciarra, till its extinction 
by Hulaku in 656 h. — 1258 a n. 

The same kind of en-or frequently occurs in Persian authors 
respecting the government of ’Irak, or of the two ’Irdks, ’Arab! 
and *Ajamf, m writing of the period treated of in this note. It was 
seldom that the government of the two 'Iraks, and rarely that the 
whole of even ’Irak-i ’Arabi, was centred in tho same mdividual. 
This piovince, which may be considered to correspond with Baby- 
lonia, contamed the two chief military cantonments of Kufa and 
Bsisra The former town was of some antiquity, and the seat of an 
Arabian prince before the time of Muhammad , but the latter was 
founded in a n 15, chiefly with the view of mterruptmg the com- 
munication with tho Persian Gulph, and preventing the flight of the 
royal family of Persia by the sea route to India * 

It was not till the time of Mu’awiya, that these two important 
places were entrusted to the charge of one person By him their 
government was bestowed upon his bastard brother, Ziyad, of whom 
we shall find frequent mention in the followmg paragraphs. By the 
succeeding Khalif they were, after some interval, conferred upon 
’Ubaidu-Ua bin Ziyad ® The two governments were once more 
combined m the person of Hajjaj, who was mvebted with greater 
power than any of his predecessois * 

^ This was the origmal capital of the kings of Hira, before they removed to the 
latter town It was destroyed by the soldiers of Julian Respecting its position, see 
Dr Gustav Weil, Qeachxehte der ChaXtfeny VoL I p 35 Its successive rums at 
v<inous penods are to be seen the Castle of Felugia See also D’AnviUe, L Uuphrate 
et le Tiffxe^ p 71 , D*Herbelot, Bill Orient , v “ Coufah 

* Compare Weil, Gesch der Chat , Vol I pp 39, 72, 75, 84, and Anhang, p ix , 
Ritter, Erdhunde von Asxen^ Vol X , Renouard, Art “Persia,” in Encyclop, 
Metropolitana f Preston, Makamat of Al Hariri^ p 37 

* Supra, p 117 , Ockley, History of the Saraeine, pp 369, 387, 391. 

^ The succession to these governments may be traced m the following passages of 
the first volume of Pnee’s Mohammedan Htstoiy , Kufa, pp 128, 137, 152, 153, 
168, 184, 191, 192, 262, 379, 383-9, 392, 426, 445, 524, 636, 643 , Basra, pp 123, 
146, 159, 164, 184, 191, 192, 230, 349, 379, 381, 385, 389, 392, 429, 439, 446, 461, 
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To revert to the eastern conquests — ^Ddrdbgard, wluch together 
with Fasa was taken in 23 h , subsequently revolted, and was again 
taken in 28 h ^ 

Abdu-lla ’A'niar, who was a cousin of tlie Khalif, and had suc- 
ceeded the popular Abu Musa Asha’n in the government of Basra, 
tlimkmg the opportunity favourable foi extending the Muhammadan 
conquests in the oast, obUmcd permission to detach Hakim bin 
Jaballa al ’Abdi to explore Sijistan and Makrm, as well as the 
countries bordermg on the valley of the Indus , but it appears 
that Hakim reported so unfavourably of the vast regions which 
he examined, that all idea of conquest m that direction was aban- 
doned — Water is scarce, the fiuits are pooi, and the robbers are 
bold If few troops are sent there they will be slain , if many, 
they will starve” (siipray p 116) ITie discord which prevailed 
among the Musulmans after the death of ’Usman, was an additional 
reason for not prosecuting any adventures in so remote a region , 
but private adventure docs not seem to have been debarred, and was, 
no doubt, prosecuted under the tacit consent of the Khahf ^ 

Uli, AH 35-40 AD 655-060 
Hasan, ah 40-41 ad 660-661, 

Under the succeeding reign of ’All, it is related, on the authority 
of ’A'mar bin Hans bin ’Abdu-1 Kais, that Taghar bm Da’ir was 
appointed to the charge of the frontier of Hind, and an army was 
placed under his command, comprising a select body of nobles and 
chiefs Towards the close of the year 38 h , they marched by way 
of Bahraj and Koh-Paya, obtaining on the road great booty and 
many slaves, until they reached the mountains of Kaikan, or Hai- 
kanan, where they met with a stout resistance from the inhabitants, 
of whom no less than twenty thousand had assembled to intercept 
their progress through the passes But when the Arabs shouted out 
Alldhu akbar,” and their voices re-echoed from the hills to the 
right and left, the infidels, hearing these shouts of tnumpb, were 

460, 629, 643, 648 And m the first Tolume of Weirs Geschtchte dv* Chaltfen , 
Knfa, pp 85, 136, 171-2, 176, 195, 369, 411, 428, AnK p ti , Basra, pp 72, 173, 
195, 269, 277. 353, 36G, 411, 611 
' Bilhdun, ap Weil, dcr dial I Anhang, p ix 

* Munoiresni Vlnde,^ 172, diach-ndma,'^\^ P 72, MS p 9 
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confounded and alarmed Some came forward and embraced Isldrn* 
and the rest took precipitately to flight. From that time to the 
present, says the credulous author, voices proclaiming that God is 
great, '^AUahu akbar,” are hoard at the same season throughout 
these mountams. It was upon this occasion that H^is bin Marra, 
distmgmshed himself by his bravery “ They were engaged m this 
victory when they were informed of the martyrdom of ’All, and 
on their return, when tliey arrived at Makran, they learnt that 
Mu’awiya bm Abi Sufydn, was Khalif * 

This is, no doubt, the same expedition which BiMdurf (p 116) 
attributes to Harab bin Marra A1 ’Abdi, — that is, a man of the 
ancient and powerful tribe of ^Ahdu-l JS^ais (the Ahuctn of Ptolemy), 
which was established in Bahrain, and devoted itself chiefly to 
piracies on the high seas The same country has always been pro- 
lific of such enterprises, until they were effectually i epressed by the 
British Government in India. The name of A1 ’Abdi shows that 
the preceding narrative is founded on the authority of a member of 
that tribe, and ’Amai, being perhaps a son of the very Haris, the 
hero of the story, family pnde may have suppressed all notice of 
the defeat Harab’s adventure commenced and ended at the same 
times winch are mentioned in the preceding paragraph, but the 
result IS represented veiy diffeiently At the opening of the cam- 
paign, he was so successful, that m a smgle day he divided one 
thousand captives amongst his adherents Nevertheless, he was m 
the end completely defeated m the country of Kaikan, and only a 
few Arabs survived to tell the tale of their disasters. 

Col Tod mentions that the generals of ’All made conquests within 
the kingdom of Smd itself, which were abandoned at that Khaliffs 
death, but he does not give his authority for this improbable 
statement * 


DYNASTY OF THE UMMAYIDES 
AH. 41-132 AD 661-750. 

1. Mu'dwiya, a h 41-60 a d 661-679. 

Under tlie Khilafat of Mu’awiya, the first of the Ummayides, we 

* Chach-ndma^ MS , p 73, Tuhfatu~l K» dm, MS , p. 9. 

* Annah of Bajasthan, VoL I., p. 242 
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are informed by a respectable authority, that ’Abdu-r Kahman con- 
quered Sind m the year 42 h ^ It seems, however, probable that the 
expedition here alluded to is the one which occurred two years later, 
under Muhallab, one of ’Abdu-r llahmdn’s officers, and which is more 
fully recorded in a subsequent Note upon the advances of the Arabs 
on the Kabul frontier 

In A.H 46, ’Abdu-lla bin Suar, who was about that time entrusted 
with the command of the Indian fi^ntier on the side of Kaik^, and 
** who was so generous and hospitable that no other fire but his own 
was ever lighted m his camp,’* enriched himself with the spoil taken 
from the eastern borders ; and when he returned to Mu’Awiya, pre- 
sented that Khahf with some of the horses ol Kaikan. He remained 
some time with Mu’awiya, and then returned to Kaikan, where, 
being attacked by the Turks witli all their forces, he was slam in 
the conflict (p. 117).® 

The Ghach’Udma adds, amongst other details of this expedition, 
which need not be here given, that Mu’awiya appointed ’Abdu-lla 
bm Sawanya, at the head of four thousand cavalry, ‘‘ to the govern- 
ment of Smd,” and said, ‘‘ m the country of Sind there is a mountam 
which they call Kaikanan There the horses stand very high, and 
are well made m aU their proportions They have before this time 
been received among the spoils taken from that tract. The mhabit- 
ants are treacherous, and are protected by their mountam fastnesses 
from the effects of their rebellion and enmity ” He sent also ’Amso* 
bin ’Abdu-lla bin ’Amar to conquer Armael After sustaining a 
complete defeat from the Kaikanis (called Turks by Biladuri), who 
swarmed around, and closed their egress by the passes, the remnant 
of the Arab army returned to Makran 

This IS related on the authority of “ Muhlat, who heard it from 
Hmdali, who reported it on the authority of Kasim, who said, ‘I 
heard it from Nasr bin Sufyan.’ ” This Hmdali is frequently men- 
tioned in the Cliacli-ndma as a transmitter of these traditions ® 

The statement of the next mcursion is somewhat confused 

Upon the death of ’Abdu-lla, Sman bm Salma was appointed to 

^ Tdrikh-^% YajVi^ sub ann 42 h 

* Weil, Geachichte tier Ohaltfen^ Vol I p 291 

• Chach^nama^ MS , pp 74> 75 , TuhJatuA Etrdm, MS , p 9 
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fiiiooeed him ; but Mu*4wiya wrote to Ziydd, the powerful goveraor 
of 'IrAk, who also held the lieutenancy of Khurds^n, Sijistdn, 
Bahrain, and *Umto, besides Kufa and Basra, directing him to select 
a man better suited to command on the marches of India. Accord- 
Sindn was superseded by Ahnaf Kais, “ the ablest among the 
true believers,” who went to Makr^n, but was removed after a 
period of two years and one month. Hmdalf is again one of the 
authorities for this account ^ 

By Biladurf (p 117) tins is otherwise represented ZiyM bm 
Abu Sufyan raised Sma bin Salama to the command of the Indian 
frontier He was a man of merit, and feared God, and was the first 
who obliged soldiers to affix to their oath the penalty of divorce 
from their wives On proceeding to assume charge of his functions, 
he reduced Makian, and founded cities m that country He es- 
tablished his residence there, and exacted a ngorous account of 
the revenues of the province. By Ibn A1 Kalbf this conquest is 
attributed to Hakim, above mentioned 

Ziyad then raised Rashid bm ’Amru, of the tnbe of Azd, to the 
command Rdshid went to Makran, and thence made a successful 
inroad upon Kaikan , but was subsequently slain m an attack upon 
the Meds He is said to have been succeeded by the Sman, before 
noticed, who exercised his functions for two years (p 117) * 

“Abu-1 Hasan heard from Hmdali, who had heard from Bm-i 
Aswad,” that when Ziyad had suspended the son of Salama from 
his functions, Rashid bm ’Umar A1 Kbizrf, a man of good birth and 
of noted courage, was summoned to the presence of Mu’awiya, who 
seated him by the side of his throne, and entered into long and 
familial discourse with him He pointed out to his officers tliat 
Rdshid was an excellent man, to whom their obedience was due, and 
that they should aid him in the battle, and not leave him alone m 
the field 

When Rashid arrived at Makran, he had an interview with Sman, 
respecting whom he asseverated with an oath that he was a great 
man, well worthy to head an army in the day of battle Sman bad 
received orders from Mu’awiya to meet Rashid on the road, and to 

1 Chach-ndma^ MS , p 76 

2 Weil, Oe$ch der ChaU^ Vol. I. p 291, 
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oommumcate to liim full informatioii respecting tL.e state of Hind 
and Smd When Kdshid had duly learnt this, he determined 
on prosecuting his route towards the frontier , and having received 
the revenue which had been assessed upon Koh-Paya, he went on to 
Kaikanan, wheio he collected the tribute due for the current and 
preceding years, and brought away much plunder and many slaves 
After a stay of one year, he returned by way of Siwistan, and 
reached the hills of Mandar and Baliraj, where the mhabitants had 
assembled to the number of fifty thousand to obstruct his passage. 
The contest raged from mommg till evening, when Rashid was 
martyred 

Ziyad appointed Sman to take his place, and bestowed great 
honoiiis upon him, notwithstanding he had so lately been disgraced, 
because, as our author says, he had been blessed at the time of his 
birth by the piophet, who had himself bestowed the name of Sinan 
upon him After advancing to Kaikanan, he met with great success, 
and established his rule in several countries, and at last reached 
Budha, where he was by some treachery put to death ^ 

Ziyad then conferred the command of the Indian frontier upon 
A1 Manzar bin al Jarud al ’Abdi, who was sumamed A1 Abha’as He 
invaded Nuk^ (Budha ‘^) and Kaikan , and the Aiabs were enriched 
with booty, — for the whole country became a prey to their devasta- 
tions. They seized upon Kusdar, where they made many captives 
Al Manzar died m that town (p 117) * 

2 Yazid I, AH, 60-64 ad 679-683 

3 MiCdvoiya JJ , a h 64 ad 683 

In the year 61 n , we find mention of another governor of the 
Indian frontier, of the name of Al Manzar, or Al Munzir , but as the 
one before mentioned had been appointed by Ziyad, who died in 
53 H , and as the second Al Manzar, or Al Munzir, was appointed 
by ’Ubaidu-lla bin Ziydd, who succeeded his father, after a short 
interval, in the government of ’Irak, including both Kufa and Basra, 
and as, moreover, the parentage is lepresented as entirely different, 
we must needs conclude that they are different personages. The 
one with whom we now have to deal was son of Hir, son of Bashar, 

' MS., pp 77, 78, TwA/a/w-/ MS., p 9 

* "Weil, Oesehichte tLt Chal I , p 292. 
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who ** put on the vesture of government under evil auspices,” for, as 
ho was journeying, his mantle was caught in a splinter of wood, and 
was rent , and ’Ubaidu-lla bin Ziyad, who had nommated him, 
predicted, on that account, that he would not return alive from the 
journey he had undertaken,^ but he had selected him, as no one 
was his equal in constancy and courage And true it was, that no 
sooner had A1 Munzar (irrived within the bordeis of Bur^nf, than 
he fell sick and died * 

His son, Hakkam, was m Kirmdn, when his father died. He 
was treated with kindness by ’tJbaidu-Ua, who presented him with 
three hundred thousand dirhams, and appointed him to succeed his 
father for six months, during which period he is represented to have 
conducted himself with energy and boldnesb.® 

One of the commandei’s appointed to the Indian fiontier by 
’Ubaidu-lla, was Ham al Bahali. He engaged with great fervour 
and success in the bolder warfare, and acquired immense booty 

(p. 118) ‘ 

4 Marwdn J, a,h 64-6o. ad 683-684 

5 ^Ahdu4 Malik, a h 66-86. a.d 684-706 

To the year 66 h Colonel Tod attributes a Muhammadan invasion 
of Eajputana, by way of Sind, in which Manik Eai, the pnnce of 
Ajmir, and his only son were killed But the whole story is 
puerile and fictitious , independent of which, the Arabs had quite 
enough to do nearer home.® 

When ’Abdu-1 Malik, the son of Marwdn, ascended the throne, 
his dominions were circumscribed within the hmits of Syiia and 
Palestine, rebellion being nfe in the vaiious provinces. The east 
was especially affected by those internal commotions Kdfa was in 
the hands of Muktdr and the Shi’ites, who had taken up arms to 
avenge the death of Husam, the son of 'Ali. The Azankans, or 
followers of Nafi’ ibn Azrak, had e&tabhshed themselves m the 
provinces of Pars, Kirman, and Ahwaz , and Arabia and Khurdsan 

1 And as Samuel turned about to go away, Saul laid hold upon the skirt of his 
mantle, and it rent And Samuel said unto him, The Lord hath rent the kingdom 
of Jsrad from thee this day,”— 1 Sam xv 27, 28 

* Ohach^nama, MS , p 72 , Tuhfatu-l Ktrdm, MS., p 9. 

* Chaeh^nama, MS,p 80 4 'Vfeil, 

^ Annals of £dja6iMan, Yol II p. 444. 
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obeyed ’Abdu-Ua ibn Zubair, tlio rival claimant of tbe Khilafat, 
who was m possession of Mecca. Within eight years after ascending 
the throne, ’Abdu-1 Malik triumphed successively over all his 
enemies, re-estabbshod the authority of the Unimayides over the 
Muhammadan empire, and began to restore the foreign relations of 
Islam, which had greatly declined during the early vicissitudes of 
his reign 

’UbaiJu-Ua bin Ziyad, one of the ablest of his generals, invaded 
the territory of Kufa, but was defeated and slain, m 67 k , by the 
army which advanced agamst him under Muktar. This disaster 
was not retrieved till four yeais afterwards, by ’Abdu-1 Malik’s 
obtainmg possession of Kufa. Meanwhile, Muhallab had defeated 
the Azdnkans, whom he had pursued mto the very heart of 
Kirman, and depnved them of their conquests m Ears and Ahwaz 
He then deserted ’Abdu-lla’s cause, and submitted to ’Abdu-1 Malik 
Khurasan was obtained by similar corruption and treachery, and 
’Abdu-Ua was slam at Mecca by the army commanded by Hajjaj bin 
Yusuf Sakifi Thenceforward, ’Abdu-1 Malik had leisure to attend 
to the extension of the empu*e towards the east. 

To this especial object was directed his nomination of his success- 
ful general, Hajjaj, to be govemoi of ’Irak, who commenced his rule 
by conferring the chaige of Makran upon Sa’Id bin Aslam Kalabi 
Sa’fd, however, had imfortunately to encounter the rivalry of 
Mu’awiya and Muhammad, the sons of Haras, sumamed the ’Allafi, 
from the title of ’Allaf, which was borne by one of their ancestors 

(p. 118 ). 

As the ’AUafis, or ’Allanis as they are styled in the Chach-ndmay 
are conspicuous in the subsequent history of Sind, that work dwells 
more particularly upon their history It appears that upon Sa’id’s 
amval at Makran, he put to death a man of the name of Safhul bm 
Lam al Hamami This man was claimed as a relative and fellow- 
countrymen of the ’Allafis, who came from ’Um4n, and they deter- 
mined to seek satisfaction for his death Accordingly, they attacked 
Sa’fd, who was then on his return from coUectmg the revenues of 
his jurisdiction, killed him m the fray, and took possession of 
Makran. Hajjaj then ordered Sulaimdn ’ Allafi, one of the leading 
men of that tribe, to be seized, and sent his bead to the family of 
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Sa’fd At the same time, more vigorous measures were taken to 
assert the authority of the government, and Muj^* was directed to 
proceed to Kirman He sent forward ’Abdu-r Eahman bin Asha’s 
to lead the advance, but he was waylaid by the ’Alldfis, and slain. 
They did not, however, think proper to engage m further collisions 
with the government, but fled to Sind in 85 h., where they sought 
the protection of D^ir, who received them kindly, and entertained 
them m his service ' 

The ’Alldfis remained in Sind till the arrival of Muhammad 
Kdsim, when they came forward and sued for forgiveness, which 
was accorded to them, as will be seen in the translated Extracts 
from the Cliach-nama (p 168). 

Sa’id was succeeded by Mujjd’, the son of the Si’r Tamimi, most 
probably the same Mujja’ above mentioned, who is called in the 
Chach-numa and tlio Tulifatu-l Ktrdm, the son of Sa’id, as well as 
the son of Safar in the former, apparently by error of the transcriber. 
He despoiled the border distiicts, and took many jinsoncrs from the 
territory of Kandabel, the entire conquest of which was not effected 
till some years afterwards by Muhammad Kasim Mujja’, after 
holding Ins office for the period of only one year, died in Makran, 
about the same time as the Khalif ’Abdu-1 Malik (p 118) * 

6 Walidl A.H 86-96. ad 705-715 

Under this powerful pnnce the Khilafat attained the greatest 
extent of dominion to which it ever reached A little previous to 
the accession of Wahd, Muhammad, son of Ilaiun, was appomted 
to the Indian frontier, wheie he was invested with full powers to 
conduct operations as he iliought best ^ 

He was directed to search out the ’Allaffs, and to seize them by 
every means within his power, m order that the blood of Sa’id 
might be avenged by their death and destruction Accoidingly, in 
the beginning of the year SO* he secured one of the ’Allafis, who 
was put to death by direct orders of the Khalif, and Lis head was 
despatched to Hajjaj, with a letter, m which the governoi promised, 

1 C/(^c7i-numa, MS , pp 80, 81 , and Tuhfatu-l Kvrdm^ MS , pp 7,9 

* Chodi-fiumn, MS , p 82 , 2uhfatu~l Kvram^ MS , pp 7, 9 , AVcil, Geschichte dor 

Chaltfen^Yol, I p 604 3 Chach-ndma^ MS , p 82 

* P'lrifilita fia}6 he was not appointed till 87 h — MtUory oj iund 
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if Kis life were spared to him, and his fortune propitious, he would 
seize all the rest of that obnoxious tribe.*' He was engaged, accord- 
ing to one author, for five years, according to another, for five 
months, m the important oocupation of conquering the rivers and 
forests.”^ 

Under the auspices of the cruel tyrant, Uajjaj, who, though 
nominally governor only of 'Ir^, was m fact ruler over all the 
countries which constituted the former Persian kingdom, the spirit 
of more extended conquest arose, which had hitherto, during the 
civil ware, and before the re- establishment of political unity under 
*Abdu-l Malik and his son Walid, confined itself to mere partial 
efforts on the eastern frontiers of the empire. By his orders, one 
army under Kuiaiba, after the complete subjugation of Khawarazm, 
crossed the Oxus, and reduced, but not without great difficulty, Buk- 
hara, Khojand, Shdsh, Samarkand, and Farghana — some of which 
places had been visited, though not thoroughly subjected, at previous 
periods, by the Muhammadan arms Kutaiba penetrated even to 
Kashgdr, at which place Chinese ambassadors entered mto a compact 
with the marauders® Another army had, by Hajjaj’s directions, 
already operated agamst the king of Kabul, and a third advanced 
towards the lower course of the Indus, through Makran. 

The cause oi this latter expedition was the exfiction of vengeance 
for the plunder, by some pirates of Debal, of eight vessels, which 
the ruler of Ceylon had despahhed, filled with presents, pilgrims, 
Muhammadan orphans, and Abyssmian slaves, to propitiate the 
good-will of Hajjaj and the Khalif. The pirates are differently 
named by the authorities whom we have to follow The FiituhuA 
Bulddn says they were ‘^Med” The Chach-ndma says they were 
Tankamara The Tuh/atu-l Kirdm says they were Nankamara ; ** 
but in a subseqent passage gives the name more distinctly as “ Naga- 
mara.** *Abdu-lla bm Tsa, who wrote a commentary upon the 
Dfwan of the poet Jarir, towards the close of the fourth century of 
the Hijra, says they were ‘‘ Kurk,” for which a marginal reading 
^ Chach^nama^ MS , pp 82 83 , Tukfatu-l Ktrmn^ p, 10 

^ Hammer, Gemaldesaaly Vol II pp 123, 124 , Abel R6miisat, iur la Qeog dc 
VAsie centrahy pp 94-106 Compare also, respecting tlie relations between the 
Persians and Chinese, De Guignes, Htstotre des Hunsy Tom I , pp. 54-59 , Fieret, 
Minmrts de I *Aoad , Tom. xyl, pp. 246-255 , Ch%ne m Unw, PtUoresqttef Asie I. 297 
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substitutes Kurd.” Reiske states bis inability to comprehend what 
tnbe IS meant by this name Reinaud says, Kurds ” are out of 
the question,^ but that “Kurks” are mentioned by Ibn A1 Asir, 
under the annals of 151 h , as having made a descent upon Jidda, 
and that two years afterwards a flotilla was despatched from Basra 
to make an attack upon the ‘‘Kurka,” whom he surmises to be 
probably natives of Coorg, to the east of Mangalore.* But these 
are an inland nation, and cannot possibly have been engaged in 
maritime expeditions. Whoever they "were, they must have been 
inhabitants of Debal, or its immediate neighbourhood, and though 
the name be extinct now, the Kurk, Kerk, or Kruk, may possibly 
represent a tnbe which flourished at one time near the mouth of the 
Indus.* 

The Meds are familiar to us, as being frequently mentioned by Ibn 
Haukal and the early wnters on Smd ^ The name of Tangamara 
presents great difficulties , but as there is a variation about the first 
letter, and as the omission of diacntical points would admit of the 
word being read Sangamara, it may be pioper to point out, if that 
should be the correct readmg, the identity of the two first syllables 
with those of Sangada, which Arnan tells us was the name of the 
mainland in the neighbourhood of Krokala ® How far the name 
extended does not appear, but it is curious that, to our time, it seems 
to be preserved beyond the eastern rqouth of the nver, in the 
celebrated pirate-coast of the Sangamans, or Sangars, who for cen- 
times have committed their ravages on the shores of Sind and 
Guzerat, until their total suppression under our government* It 

1 They are, however, a very migratory race We find them in Khur&shn, K&bul, 
Fkrs, KirmSin, the Dasht-i be-daulut, and even in Sind, in the province of Kachh 
Gand&va, where they are classed as Br&hUis It is also worthy of remark, that Ibn 
Haukal speaks of some of the inland Jats as being “ like unto the Kurds '* — Gilde- 
meister, Arab de rebus Indxm^ ^ 181. 

* Mimotre sur VlndSy p 181 * See separate note respecting the Kerks. 

* The Meds are also treated of in a separate note 

^ *Ek 8^ KpcoKd\(CP iv I^TrKcooy ,,, 6 Bh 

Xupos Hiras SdyyaJa. — Nearchi Paraplus^ p, 6, in Hudson's Oeograph Mtnoret^ 
Vol I 

® The prmcipal station of the Sangkrs is Juckow, in Kachh A1 Hamilton says: 
— “ The next province to Catchnaggen (Cach-nagar) is Sangania Their seaport is 
called Baet, very commodious and secure They admit of no trade, but practice 
piracy ** Pinkerton, Collection of Voyages^ Vol. VIII. p, 310. See also Ovington 
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may be remarked, also, that there is a tribe called Sangur still 
dwelling on the coast of Makran, at Maldn and Batt 

It is probable, therefore, that the several authorities may be right 
in part, and that the different piratical tribes of the mouths of the 
Indus may have joined in the expedition which gave Hajjaj grounds 
for demanding reparation from Dahir, the ruler of Smd. 

Upon his declaring his inability to restrain their excesses, Hajjaj 
earnestly solicited from the Khalif permission to exact due vengeance 
from Dahir and his subjects, offering to pay, from his own resources, 
double what would be exhausted from the public treasury But the 
Khabf repbed — ‘‘The distance is great, the requisite expenditure 
will be enormous, and I do not wish to expose the lives of Musul- 
mans to peril * In the same spirit of caution, or forbearance, Musa 
was checked in his career of conquest in Spam , and when the 
remonstanoe was disregarded, a second envoy, despatched with more 
peremptory orders, seized the bridle of his horse m the presence ot 
the whole army, and led him away to Damascus to answer for his 
contumacy ^ 

When, at last, the repugnance of the Khalif had been overcome 
by the urgent remonstrances of Hajjaj, and by his generous offer of 
double payment, which was at a subsequent period rigorously 
demanded, Ubaidu-lla bin Kabhan, was sent against the sea-port of 
Debal, where he met with defeat and death (p 119) ® 

Hajjaj then wrote to Budail, of the Bajali tribe, directmg him to 
advance against Debal As Budail was at ’Uman, M Beinaud 
considers it probable that he proceeded by sea to his destination , 
but the Chach-ndma, though somewhat confused, is fuller than the 
Futuhu-l Bulddn, and tells us that BudaH was ordered to proceed to 
Makran, that Muhammad Harun was directed to place three thou- 

and D’AnTille Tod says the name was not that of any particular nation, but simply 
“ Sangamdhanans,*’ the pirates of the Sangams,"' or sacred embouchures of rivers 
— West Indta^ p 442, “ Sankha,” or “ Sankhadwkr,** the old name of Bet, offers 

an equally probable origin. Mac Pherson. {Ann of Comm* 1 , 172) suggests 
Sangara, the joined canoes mentioned in the Penplus 
' Abd-l Fld^^ Annul Moshy Vol I. p 107 , Qhach ndmUy MS p 86 , Tuhfaiu-l 
Ktramy MS p 10. 

> Cond6, Hist de la Bom de los Atabes en Eap,y ap De Marlas, Beinaud, 
Sarrazmsy xvm , Crichton, 336 
* Bilhduri, Fragments Arabety p 190 
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sand men at his disposal, for the pui^ose of proceeding to Sind, and 
that ’Abdu-Ua bm Kahtdu Aslami was ordered to join him jErom 
’Uman, which he accordingly did at Nairun. Budail advanced at 
the head of three hundred men from Makran, and was joined on the 
way by the reinforcements from Muhammad Hdrun In the battle 
which ensued, Budail, after fighting gallantly, was thrown from his 
horse, surrounded by the enemy, and killed, and many Musulmans 
were taken captive The Faiuhu-l Bulddn and the TuhfatU‘1 Ktrdm 
represents the action as havmg taken place at Debal, but the Chach^ 
Harm is not clear upon this pomt.^ 

Hajjai was sorely affiieted at this disastrous result of his expedition, 
and vowed that he would take ample vengeance for the various 
indignities which had been heaped upon him. As the people of 
Nairun dieaded the consequences of Hajjaj’s anger, and reflected 
that their city stood on the very road by which the Arabs would 
enter Smd, their governor, who was a Samanf, or Buddhist, sent 
pnvily some confidential messengers to Hajjaj, promising to remit 
tnbute regularly, and soliciting from him some wntmg, under which 
Nairun might be secured from further annoyance at the hand of the 
Musulmans This bond was readily granted, and the Samanf was 
enjoined to obtain the freedom of the prisoners taken in the late 
action, with the throat of putting to the sword of Isl^ the lives 
of all infidels as far as the borders of Chma, if this demand was not 
complied with ” 

After this, ’Umar bin ’Abdu-Ua requested that the government of 
Hind might bo confided to him, but he was rebuked by Hajjaj, and 
told that the astrologers, after being consulted, had pronounced that 
the conquest of that country could be effected only by the hand of 
Muhammad Kasim. 

Muhammad Kasim, as he is umversally styled by the Persians, 
but by Biladiiri, ‘"Muhammad bm Kdsim Sakifi,” and by Abu-1 

^ Bnggs gives the leader’s name as “ Budmeen ” Kemaud as “ Bodayl ” Lt. 
Postans as “ Bazil The Ch^eh^nwna as “ BdzU,” or “ Buzail ” [Bil&duri gives 
it distinctly “ Budail As “ Budail is an old Arabic name, it is probably the 
correct reading in this passage. Compare Ferisbta, Yol IV. p 403 , FragmenU 
Arabe$f p 190 , Journal .4 /S j?, No clviu , p 85, Chach-namay MS , pp, 85, 86 , 
Tuhfatu I Ktrdmy MS , p 8 , Weil, Geschichte der Chalxfeny Vol I , p 604 , Sale, 
Korany Vol I. p. 138 

^ Chach-ndmay MS , p. 86 , Tuhfalu-l Kirdmy MS , p 8. 
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Fidd, ^‘Muhammad bin A1 K^im,” was in the bloom of youth, 
bemg only seventeen years of age, when this important command 
was conferred upon him. It is probable that, although he is repre- 
sented to have already admmistered the province of Fars with ability, 
he obtained his appointment less from personal merit, than from 
family mterest, for he was cousin and son-in-law of Hajjdj , but the 
result showed the wisdom of the selection. His rapid career of con- 
quest along the whole valley of the Indus, from the sea to the moun- 
tains, has been fully narrated in the translations from the Futuhu-l 
Bulddn and Chach-ndma From them it is evident, that his suc- 
cesses, like those of his contemporary, Tank, m Spam, were as much 
attributable to his temper and policy as to his courage and strategy. 
There was, though by no means little — as Debal and Multan bear 
witness — yet much less, wanton sacnfice of life than was freely 
indulged m by most of the ruthless bigots who ha\e propagated the 
the same faith elsewhere The conquest of Smd took place at the 
very time in which, at the opposite extremes of the known world, 
the Muhammadan arms were subjugating Spam, and pressmg on the 
southern frontier of France, while they were adding Khwarazm to 
their already mighty empire In Smd, as in Spain, where submis- 
sion was proffered, quarter W8is readily given, the people of the 
country were permitted the exercise of their own creeds and laws , 
and natives were sometimes placed m responsible situations of the 
government. Much of this unwonted toleration may, m both m- 
steinces, have arisen from the small number of the invading force, as 
well as from ignorance of civil institutions , but we must still allow 
the leaders credit for takmg the best means of supplying these 
deficiencies, and seeking assistance from the quarters most able to 
afford it ^ 

The two authorities above-mentioned differ from each other in 
some particulars, and the Chach-ndma, which is the source of the 
Persian accounts, furmshes a few details, weanng, especially towards 

1 Respecting Spain, see De MarUs St$ioire dea Arabes en Kapugne^ Tom I p 14 , 
III. 401 , Lockhart’s Spanxah Ballada, xvii Thrik’s moderation was by no means 
imitated by bis early successors The soldiery plundered the towns, devastated the 
country, and profaned the churches A native historian has remarked that the 
imsenes of the vanquished constituted the happiness of the victors.-- Manana, Da 
r^ma Mtapamaa^ Lib vi.| c. 19. 
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the close, the appearance of embellishment , but there is no startling 
discrepancy in the general history of the conquest, of which the 
broad features are preserved with fidelity m both naratives 

The Persian authorities, following the Chach-ndma, mention that 
Muhammad K^sim penetrated to Kanauj, which, as the borders of 
that country then extended nearly to Ajmfr, is no improbable cir- 
oumstance, if we do not construe the expression to signify literally 
that the city of Kanauj was conquered But even the possession of 
that great capital would not have satisfied the ambitious aspirations 
of Hajj^j , for he had ordered Muhammad to penetrate to China ; 
and with the view of exciting emulation between him and Kutaiba, 
had promised, that whichever of them arrived there first should be 
invested with the government of the celestial empire a fair chal- 
lenge and a fair start, — for in the self-same year, one was on the 
Indus, the other on the Jaxartes, in the same longitude, and at the 
same distance from the eastern goal, which fanaticism and avarice, 
as well as the desire to secure a safe and remote asylum upon 
the death of Walfd, had designated to these rival generals as the 
guerdon of success and victory.^ 

The Progress of the Arabs tn Stnd 
Fiom faith in Finshta, who has been followed exclusively by 
our modem historians, it has been usual to consider that the con- 
quest of Sind was effected by only six thousEuad men, who, by some 
misapprehension of the original, are wrongly stated to be Assynans. 
The more correct statement, given by our Arab authorities, shows 
that, independent of an advanced guard under Abu-1 As wad Jaham, 
which was ordered to join Muhammad Kdsim on the borders of 
Smd, there were six thousand picked cavalry from Syria and ’Irak, 
six thousand armed camel- riders, thoroughly equipped for military 
operations, with a baggage train of three thousand Bactrian camels, 
which, however, Mir Ma’sum converts mto three thousand mfantry. 
In Makran, Muhammad Easim was joined by the governor, Muham- 
mad Harun, with other remforcements , and five catapults, together 
with the necessary ammunition, were transported by sea to Debal. 
The number of men conveyed by the naval squadron may be esk- 

' Mem, tvr V Inde^ ^ 186, L'Unwert Pttt r 327 
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mated by the fact, that we find one catapult alone requiring no less 
than five hundred men to work it These heavy machines had been 
used by the Prophet m the siege of Taif, and had done effective 
service only a few years before at Damascus and Mecca, as well 
as in the re-conquest of northern Africa, but they were so pon- 
derous that they could be rarely used, except where the means 
of transport by water existed, or but a short distance by land had to 
be traversed Hence Kutaiba, m his campaign beyond the Oxus, 
was often compelled to regret that a long and tedious land-carnage 
depnved him of the advantage of these implements, which were 
nearly indispensable in the operations in which he was engaged 

Besides these Arab troops, we find the Jats and Meds enlisting 
imder Muhammad Kasim’s banners, which, independent of its moral 
effect in dividing national sympathies, and relaxing the unanimity 
of defence against foreign aggression, must have been of incalculable 
benefit to him, in his disproportionate excess of cavalry, which could 
be of but little service in a country intersected by rivers, swamps, 
and canals 

This desertion of the native princes was doubtless occasioned by 
the seventy with which they had treated the Jats and Lohdnas upon 
the capture of Brahmanabdd. The mhibition of nding on saddles 
and wearing fine clothes, the baring the head, the accompaniment 
of a dog, the drawing of and hewing wood for the royal kitchen, 
were more suited to Musulman intolerance than the mild sway of 
Hinduism , and accordingly, after the conqueror’s first acqmsitions, 
we find him so indifferent about retaining the good will of his allies, 
that he imposed the same conditions upon them, which he enforced 
with even greater stimgency than his predecessors 

After the news of Muhammad Kasim’s success reached Damascus, 
he was joined by other troops and adventurers eager for plunder 
and proselytism , insomuch that when he left Multan, for the pur- 
pose of proceeding to Dipalpur and the north, we find it stated in the 
Tdrtkh-t Sind and Tvhfatu^l Ktrdmj that he had no less than 50,000 
men marching under his standard, besides those whom he had left 
in the forts and garrisons of Sind. Hence we may see, that paucity 
of numbers was by no means so much against the chance of Muham- 
mad Kasim’s success as has hitherto been supposed ^ 

^ Elphinstone’s Mut^ry of IndtUy Vol, I p 610 
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There is no occasion hero to follow this conqueror through all 
the rapid stages of his successful career. These will be found fully 
set forth in the translations from the Chach-ndma and FuWhuA 
Bulddn, which furnish details hitherto wanting m the authorities 
accessible to us. Abu-1 Fida and Abu-1 Faraj tell us merely that 
Hmd was conquered by Muhammad Kasim m the year 94 h. Ibn 
Kutaiba, ascribes the conquest to 93 h., but gives no particulars. 
Elmacin ( A1 Makm) only tells us that Hind and Sind were conquered, 
and that King Dahir was slam by the Musulmans, and had his head 
cut off , and Weil gives the following as the sum of all that the great 
historian Tabari has to say upon this theme . “ In the year 90 (?) 
Muhammad ibn Kasim, whom Hajjuj had appointed to command an 
army, slew the kmg of Smd, named Dass ibn Sassa. In the year 
94, Muhammad ibn K&im conquered India. In the year 95, the 
farthest India was conquered, with exception of Kiraj and Alman- 
dal.’’^ A like complamt has been made of the meagreness of our 
modem writers with respect to this mterestmg penod of Indian 
history, but without just cause, for they really had no documents to 
appeal to 

Though Muhammad left Shiraz in the year 92 H, he does not 
appear to have reached Debal till the begmmng of the following 
year The precise date is not mentioned, yet Hajjaj replies to the 
announcement of its capture, on the 20th Bajab, 93 (1st May, 
712 ad), so, as news between Smd and the capital is said to have 
been conveyed m seven days, tlie fall of Debal may be dated m the 
begmnmg of that month * 

After the conquest of the capital Alor, m Bamazan of the same 
year, the Futuhu-l Bulddn carries him no further than Multan, from 
which place he returns on hearing of Hajjaj’s death ; but the Chach- 
ndma takes him to the very foot of the Kashmir hills, to the part 
where the Jhelam debouches from the moimtains, and forms the 
streams and islands which cannot fail to strike the traveller with 
the minute correctness of Quintus Curtius, m descnbmg (viu 45) 
the scene of Alexander’s decisive victory over Porus, after passing 
the Hydaspes In the Chach-ndma, the place is called Panymdhidt, 

^ Oetehtchte der Chahferiy Yol 1. pp 161, 184, 188, 506 , Annalei Moslemtct^ 
YoL I p 148 , Ststorta Dyna$t%arum, 201 , Ststorw Saraoemea, p. 84 

> Tuhfatud Ktranif MS., p 1. 
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or “ The Five Waters,” — a mmiatiire Panjab, m short {supra, p 144) 
It was here that Chach fixed the boundary of Sind and Kashmir , 
and the planting of fir-trees, to mark the site, shows how elevated a 
spot these conquerors had reached in their northern progress. 

The balance of authority is perhaps m favour of Jalalpur, as the 
place of Alexander’s crossing the Hydaspes argument and ocular 
demonstration conclusively decide m favour of the upper passage , 
but we need not discuss the point further. The literature of the 
question may be ascertained by consulting the references in the note ‘ 

The Khabf Walid died six months after Hajjaj, in Jamdda I 
A.H 96 — A D. January, 715 ; and as Muhammad Kasim’s recal was 
immediately consequent upon that event, he must have remained 
altogether about three years and a quarter in Sind and the Panjab 

Our authorities differ respecting the mode of Muhammad Kasim’s 
death , but it must be admitted that there is much more probability 
in the statement of the Futuhu-l Bnlddn than m that of the Chach- 
ndma, which is followed by all the later writers The former states 
that he was seized, fettered, imprisoned, and tortured to death with 
the Khabf Sulaiman’s sanction , the latter, that the two daughters 
of Dahir, who had been sent to the capital for the Khabf s haram, 
complained that they had already been violated by their father’s 
conqueror, — ^upon which, Walid, in a fit of wrath, ordered that he 
should be sewn up in a raw cow-hide, and so transmitted to Damas- 
cus. When his body was exhibited to the girls, they declared that 
their assertion was untrue, and that they had uttered it merely to be 
avenged on the destroyer of their family and country The tale 
goes on to say, that the capricious tyrant, in an agony of remorse for 
his hasty conduct, ordered them to be immured alive Others say 
they were tied to horses’ tails, and so dragged about the cily.* The 

^ Droysen, Geschtchte Alex s, p 389, Burnos, Travels to Bohhara, Vol 1 p 57, 
Bitter, Erdkunde von Asten, Vol IV pt. i pp 452-4 , vii p 93 , Elphinstone, 
Caubul, p 80 , Williams, Life of Alex , p 267 , Trans It A Soc , Vol I pp 
148-199, H T Pnnsep, Journal A 8 Bengal, 1843, p 628, J Abbott, %b\d , 
Vol XVII. p 1, XVIII. and 1852, pp 219-231 

’ The account given in the Chach-noma has been already printed The following 
IS from Mir Ma’sCim It will be seen that both these authorities represent the Xhahf 
Walid as the destroyer of Muhammad Khsim “ At that time a letter came from the 
Khalif Walid, to this cifect — ‘After taking Alor, you scut to the capital, among the 
prisoners, two daughters of Bkja Dahir, in charge of Muhammad, the son of ’Ah 
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whole story certainly savours more of romance than reality, but 
the reason which has been advanced against it — namely, that the 

Tuhm&n. Hamad&ni, accompanied by Abyssinian servants One mgbt the Khalif 
had the two girls brought into his haram, and he then gave them into the charge of 
the bedchamber attendants, with orders to pay them every attention, and present 
them when they bad recovered from the fatigues of their journey Two months after- 
wards the Khalif remembered these two Hindi slaves, and ordered them to be brought 
into his presence An interpreter accordingly summoned them When their veils 
were thrown back, the Ehalif, on seeing them, became distracted with admiration of 
their great beauty He then asked them their names, one said her name was 
Formal Devi, the other said her name was Sdraj-Devl The Ehalif ordered the 
attendants to leave one of them there She then rose and said ^ I am not fit for the 
bedchamber of the Ehalif, because Muhammad bin E&sim dishonoured us both 
before he sent us to the Khalif* When the interpreter explained this, the fire of 
anger and jealousy was kmdled in the Khalif, and he gave orders that as a punish- 
ment for this want of respect, Muhammad bin Kfisim should be wrapped up in the 
raw hide of an ox, and be sent to the capital To enforce this order, the Khalif 
wToto some words of menace in the margin of the letter m his own hand, ‘ Wherever 
Muhammad hm K^sim may be, when this reaches him, he is to come to the capital, 
and make no fail in obeying this order * Muhammad bin Kfisim was at Udhhptir, 
when the Khalif’ s rharaberlam brought this mandate When he had read it he 
directed that oflScer to carry the order into effect He accordingly wrapped 
Mohammad bin Kfisim in a raw hide Three days afterwards the bird of hfe left his 
body and fiew to heaven The chamberlain put the body into a box, and earned 
it to the capital When he amved in Syria, he brought the box before the Khahf 
on a daj of pubhc audience The Khalif enquired if Muhammad were alive? the 
chamberlain replied that he had been enclosed in a raw skin, and that he died three 
days afterwards The Khalif then directed the box to be taken into the female apart- 
ments, and ordered that it should be opened there in his presence He then 
called for the daughters of Rhja Dfihir, and said, ‘ Come and see how supreme are 
my commands , behold, Muhammad bin Kfisim ’ * They both came forward to look 
at him and recognized him, and, raising their hands, they blessed and praised the 
Khalif They then said, ‘Kings of great justice should not proceed hastily m 
perilous matters, nor act precipitately upon the information of ^ends or enemies in 
the most important of all concerns ’ When the Khalif enquired what was the 
meamng of their address, they replied ‘We raised this charge against Muhammad 
bin Kfiisim out of enmity to him, because he slew our father, and through him dominion 
and wealth have departed from our house , we have come as prisoners into a foreign 
land , the king in his anger did not weigh our words, nor distinguish between our 
truth and our falsehood, but issued his fatal order The truth is, this man was to ns 
as a father, or a brother , his hands never touched the skirts of our purity , our 
object was to revenge our father, and so we made this accusation Our wishes have 
been fulfilled, but there has been a serious failure in the king’s justice ' When the 
Kbahf beard this, he was overwhelmed with remorse for a whole liour , hut the fire 
of anger then burst from the furnace of his bosom, and he gave orders for the two 
girls to be tied to the tails of horses, and, after bemg dragged roimd the city, to he 
thrown into the Tigris {Dajla) Muhammad bin Kfisim was buned at Damascus 
Two years after his death the people of India rebelled, and threw off their yoke, and 
only from Debalpur to the Salt Sea remamed under the dominions of the Khalif.** 
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sewing up in a hide was a T4t£r mode of punisliinent, and not 
Arab — constitutes no valid objection, for, though it undoubtedly 
was practised by the Tatars — as when the savage Huldku murdered 
the last Khalif of Baghddd — yet an earlier example might have 
been discovered in the Arab annals. Even before the time of the 
Sind conquest, we find the adherents of the filrst Mu’awiya enclosing 
the body of the governor of Egypt m the carcass of an ass, and 
bummg both to ashes. ^ And as for the general tone of romance 
which runs through this version of Muhammad Kasim’s death, we 
find a case somewhat parallel m contemporary history , for, when 
Musa, the conqueror of Spain, was treated with similar indigmty by 
Sulaiman — ^the same relentless Khalif who persecuted the conqueror 
of Smd, — ^and was lingering in misery and exile at Mecca, the head 
of his son, who had been murdered at Cordova, was thrown down at 
his father’s feet, while the tyrant’s messenger taunted him m the 
midst of his agony and despair * 

CONTINUATION OF THE UMMAYTDE DYNASTY. 

7 Sulaiman, A h 96-99 a d 715-717. 

Yazfd, who was appointed to succeed Muhammad Kasim, died 
eighteen days after his arrival in Smd. Habib, the son of Muhallab, 
was then appointed to pursue the war in that country , for, m the 
interval, the prmces in India had revolted, and Jaisiya, the son of 
Ddhir, had regained possession of Brahmanabad The local his- 
torians, indeed, tell us that, for two years after the departure of 
Muhammad Kasim, the natives recovered and mamtamed possession 
of the countries which had been conquered from them Habib 
encamped on the banks of the Indus, and the inhabitants of Alor 
submitted to him, after he had defeated a tribe which opposed him 
in arms (p. 124) 

’Amar bin ’Abdu-Ua is also mentioned as one of the Smdian 
governors during this reign ^ 

1 Weil, Oeaehtehte der Chaltfen, Vol I p 242 

• Gardonne, Ststotre de VAfrtqm tt de VE^agne sous la JDomtn des Arab4s 
Tom. I , p 98 Gibbon, Chap b 

• Tarikh-x Smd, MS , p 37, Tuhfaixs^l Kxrdm, MS, p 18, Gesehxchte dtr 
Chalxfm, Vol I p 671 
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8. ^Umar II, Kn. 90-101. ad. 717-720 

The Khahf Sulaiman, who died a h 99 — a d. 717, was succeeded 
by ’Umar bin ’Abdu-1 Aziz. ’Umar addressed letters to the native 
princes, inviting them to embrace Isldm, and to swear allegiance , 
proposing, as the reward of their acquiescence, that they should be 
allowed participation in the rights and privileges of other Musul- 
mans. The son of Dahir, and many prmces, assented to these pro- 
posals, and took Arab names. ’Amru bin Muslim al Bahalf was the 
KhaliFs lieutenant on this frontier, and he was successful in the 
invfujion of several Indian provinces (p. 124) ‘ 

9 Fazid IT, AH 101-105 a d 720-724 
Under the reign of Yazid bm ’Abdu-1 Malik, the sons of Muhallab 
fled to Sind with their famihes ’Amiu sent Halal al Tamimf m 
pursuit of them, and on his encountering the fugitives at Kandabel, 
he slew IMudiak, Mufazzal, Ziyad, and all the sons of Muhallab, 
including Mu’awiya, who had placed Muhammad Kasim m chains 
This happened in the year 101 or 102 h , and foims an episode of 
some interest in the civil warfaie of the Ummayides, which is fully 
recounted by ihe Aiabic historians of that dynasty 

When Yazid, the son of Muhallab, had fairly committed himself 
to a contest with his namesake, the reigning Khalif, he had, in 
Older to extend his power, and procure an asylum in the event of 
defeat, despatched his agents to obtain possession of the several 
provinces of Ahwaz, Ears, Kirman, and Makran, as far as the banks 
of the Indus. Kandabel, on the remotest Irontiers of the empire,” 
he had especially consigned to the charge of Wadda ibn Hamid al 
Azdi, in order that he might ensure a safe refuge for his family m 
case of any disaster. His defeat and death shortly ensued, — 
upon which, Mufazzal and his other brothers, having equipped 
at Basra a sufficient number of vessels for the conveyance of 
themselves and the surviving membeis of the Muhallabi family, 
embarked for the coast of Kirman, whence they proceeded, as 
originally designed, to Kandabel There Wadda proved treacherous 
to his charge, and the whole family, it is commonly said, were 
extirpated m the action which took place under its walls ; but some 
^ Mimo%re iur I'Inde, p 191 , Tuhfatu-l Kirdm, MS , p. 18, 
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members, at least, must have survived ; for, besides others of the 
same family, we reeid of one Yazfd Muhallabi, fifty years afterwards, 
as governor of Africa, and his son, Ddud, as governor of Smd ‘ 
The women and children were sold into slavery, from which they 
were only redeemed by the humanity of a generous individual, 
named Jan ah, the son of ’Abdu-lla ® 

10. Hashdm, ah 105-125 ad 724-743 
14 Marwdn IT, ah 127-132. ad 744-750 
’Amni was succeeded in the command of the Indian frontier by 
Junaid, son of ’Abdu-r Rahman aJ Marri, m which appointment, 
originally made by ’Umar, the governor of ’Irak, he was confirmed 
by the Khalif Hash^, son of ’Abdu-1 Malik 

From the mention of the “ Sindian frontier,” it would appear that 
the Arabs were still excluded from the province itself, and it is^ 
indeed, said m the passage from the native historian quoted above, 
that the new converts again apostatized, and revolted against the 
government Junaid proceeded to Debal, but upon his reaching the 
banks of the Indus, the son of Dahir opposed his passage, on the 
ground that he himself had been invested by the Khalif ’Umar 
with the goveinment of his own country, in consequence of having 
become a Muhammadan A contest took place between them on the 
lake of As-sharki, when, the vessel of the son of D«ihir being quite 
disabled, he was made prisoner, and subsequently put to death 
Sasa, his brother , fled towards ’Irak, to complain of Junaid’s con- 
duct , but he also, liaving been cajoled by the perfidious promises of 
J unaid, was killed by that Amir. 

Junaid sent an expedition against Kiraj’, which had revolted. 
The walls having been demolished by battering rams, the town was 
taken by assault, and pillaged He despatched his officeis also to 
various other places, of which it is difficult to determine the names 
They may be mentioned as Marmad,® Mandal,* Dalmaj, Barus, Uzain, 

^ Ibn KhaldUn, m j5rt5/ deV Afr%qu€,\i^ M quoted in Jfew , p 194 

* Ab6-1 Fidfi, Ann Mo ^ , Vol I p 442, and note 207 , Erpenii Elinacin, Ktst 
Sarao,, p 78, Pnee, Muham Mist , Vol I pp 531-548, Weil, GeachtcMe der 
Chal,\o\ I p 603 

® Had not Broach been subsequently mentioned, I should have conceived this word 
to he meant for the nver Nerbudda (Narmada), It may be a mere repetition of the 
syllable which forms the root of Manisthali, “ or great sand) desert,*' itself the ongm 
of Mhrwhr * See Note A, page 890 
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MAliba, Bahanmad^ A1 BaiUiman/ and Jurz , but in most instances, 
it is almost impossible to identify them, with any approach to 
certainty (p 126).* It is suffioient to observe, that these several 
expeditions are represented to have been rewarded with immense 
booty, and that about this penod the extension of the Arab con* 
quests, both by sea and land, seems to be confirmed by passages in 
the Hindu, as well as the Chinese, chronicles * 

Junaid was succeeded, about 107 a h , by Tamfm bin Zaid al 
*Utbf, who had been previously sent to Smd by Hajjaj He was 
found to be feeble and mcompetent, but generous and profuse 
withal, having lavished no less than eighteen millions of tdtariya*' 
dirhams, which he found in the public treasury of Sind. He died 
near Debal, ‘‘at a place called Buflfalo Water, because herdsmen 
drove their cattle into it, to protect them against the bears (dahdh), 
which infested the banks of the Mihran ” Under his government 
the Musulmans evacuated some Indian provinces, and, “ up to this 
penod,” says BiLidurf, “ they have not recovered them all, and their 
settlements are not so far in advance as they hod been previously ” 

After Tamim, the government was entrusted by Khalad, governor 
of ’Irak, to Hakim al Kalabl The inhabitants of Hind had relapsed 
into idolatry, except those of Kassa Had they also followed the 
pernicious example, the Arabs would have been deprived of all 
retreat in case of danger Hakim built a city on the eastern 
borders of a lake, which he named Mahfuza, “ the guarded ” ^ He 
made this a place of refuge for the Musulmdns, established it as the 
capital, and resided m it Hakim entrusted ’Amru bm Muhammad 
bm Kasim* with an expedition beyond Mahfuza, from which he 
returned victorious , and when ’Amrii was, m his turn, nominated 

' “ Nilmfiin*’ probably There is a “ Nilhhn” mentioned m the Chaeh-ndma (p 
160), and a ** Ntima'* m the Lar^ndma (p. 292) The latter is midway between 
'Umarkot and Jesalmir • JfAn swr T p 192 

* Tod, Annala of Hajaathan fYol I pp 231, 242-260, 781, Ma-twan-lin, in 
Jiouveaux Mdlangea Aaiatxquea^ Tom. I p. 196, L'XJnwera P%tt , Ante 1 p. 300, 
9t aeq 

* This word is supposed to be corrupted from the “ Stater” of the Greeks [but see 
note, stipra, p 3 ] 

^ The proYince of Las, aboye Sunmfkni Bay, answers well to this safe position of 
latreat, in the event of Arab discomfiture. 

< From this parentage we may consider him to be a son of the conqueror of Smd 
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governor, he founded a city “ on this side the lake, which he called 
Mansura, * the victorious/ and which is now,” adds Biladurf, “ the 
capital, where the governors reside ’* 

Hakim recovered from the enemy some of the territories which 
had been lost , but, though the people were content with his govern- 
ment, he was murdered during his administration. The governors 
who succeeded contmued the war against the enemy, and reduced to 
obedience many of the provmces which had revolted. The names 
of these governors are not mentioned by Biladuri, but the Tuk- 
fatu-l Kirdm says, respecting this period, Sulaimdn, the son of the 
Khalif Hasham, on bemg put to flight m his action with Marwan, 
was appointed to Sind, which he ruled well, and remained there till 
the accession of the ’Abbasides, when he hastened to pay his respects 
to Safiah Abu-1 Ehattab also was appomted to Sind by Marw^ ” i 
The Tdrikh-i Sind also mentions this latter appomtment * 

DYNASTY OF THE ^ABBASIDES 
1. Ahid 'Ahhds €LS Sdffdk A.H 132-136 A d 750-754. 

When the ’Abbasides succeeded to the Khilafat, Abu Mushm 
entrusted the government of Sind to 'Abdu-r Kahman, who went to 
Sind by way of Tukhanstan, and met on the frontier Mansur bin 
Jamhur, the governor on the part of the late Ummayide Khalif • 
’Abdu-r Kahman was totally defeated, his army put to flight, and he 
himself slam {supra, p 127).* 

Abu Muslim then conferred the governorship upon Musa bm K’ab 
ut Tamfmf, who, on his arrival m Smd, found the Indus placed 
between him and Mansur. The rivals, however, managed to en- 
coimter each other, and Mansur and all his troops, though far 
superior to their opponents in numbers, were compelled to fly , his 
brother was slam, and he himself perished of thirst in the sandy 
desert.® 

^ Tuhfatu-l Kirdm, MS p 18 

* Thu may have been the same Abh-l Ehatt&b who was govenior of Spam in 
Marw&n's time There was also a contemporary Zendic leader of thu name — M 

Journal Aaiatiqus, 1886, p 131 

* Ibn Ehalddn and Elmacm wrongly assert that he was appomted by Saffhh — 
See Weil, Qtsehtchte der Chat , Vol II p 16 

^ [See note upon the coins of ^Abdu*r Rahm&n and others, supra, p 874 ] 

> Hammer, Osmaldesaal der Lebentbcachreibungen, Yol II, p. 168. Weil, Oe- 
Mohiohti der Chat,, ubi stiprd 
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Musa, when he became master of Smd, repaired Mansura, enlarged 
the mosque, and directed several successful expeditions against the 
infidels. Accordmg to the Tuhfatu4 Kirdm, it was Daud bm *Alf 
who expelled the, Ummayide governor. 

2. Ahii Ja'far dl Mansur ah. 136-158 a.d, 754-775. 

About the year 140 h., the Khahf A1 Mansur appointed Hasham 
to Sind, who conquered countries which had hitherto resisted the 
progress of the Muhammadan arms He despatched ’Amru bm 
Jamal with a fleet of barks to the coast of Barada,^ against which 
point, we are informed by Tabari and Ibn Aslr, another expedition 
was despatched m 160 h., in which, though the Arabs succeeded in 
taking the town, sickness swept away a great portion of the tioops, 
while they were stationed in an Indian port, and the rest, on their 
return, were shipwrecked on the coast of Persia , so that the Khalif 
Mahdi was deterred from any further attempts upon India ® 

A body of troops, at the time when ’Amru was employed against 
Barada, penetrated into the kingdom of Hind, conquered the coun- 
try of Kashmir, and took many women and children captive.*’® The 
whole province of Multan was also reduced At Kandabel, there 
was a party of Arabs, whom Hasham expelled the country They 
are suspected, with some reason, to have been adherents of *Ali * 

* [This name has been rendered “Ntond,” in page 127, after Goeje, but as the 
MS has no points, the word may be Barandy Bditdy etc ] MM Eeinaud and Wcil 
despair about identifying this name 1 believe it to be Barada, or Jetwkr, on the 
coast of Guzerht, and the Bhrdd, or B^da, of Birdnt Perhaps, also, it may have 
some connection with the Bar-ace of Ptolemy, and the Penplus. Barada stretenes 
along the south western shore of the Peninsula of Guzerat, between the divisions of 
H&lhr and Sorath The port of Pdrbandar, in Barada, is the great emporium of 
this and the neighbouring coasts, on account of its favourable position The town, 
which was captured m 160 n , and which is represented to have been a large one, was 
probably Ghiimti, of which the ruins attract the cunosity of the traveller, and still 
continue to excite the devotion of the HindOs. Tradition says it stood a siege of 
seven or eight years, but the precise era of its destruction is not known 

* /^ra^ Arahesy pp 3, 120, 212 — Gesch der dial ^ Vol II. p llo. 

® This does not mean the present province of K-dshmir Hwen Tsang speaks of 
the Panjhb, about a d 640, as being a dependency ot Kashmir, and the upper portion 
of the plain-country was frequently attached to that kingdom The Kashmirian 
annals ignore these Sindian victories, and even interpose the glorious reign of Lalith- 
ditya. See Gildemeister, de rebus Ind%c%$j pp 10-14. — Mem eur Vlndsy pp 152-4, 
188-191 — Stan Juben, Hiouen Thsang, 1 162 

* Comg ex Tabari, ap Kosegarten, direetomaihiay pp 98-104 Conf Frag- 
mentSy 212, Mem y 193, Gildemeister, 23, Weil, II 56, AbCi-1 Kidd, II. 28. 
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About this tune, the Sindian Aiabs engaged m a naval expedition 
against Kandahar,^ at which place the idol-temple was destroyed, 
and a mosque raised upon its ruins Heie, again, we have greatly 
to reduce the distance within which these operations are supposed to 
have been conducted. M Bemaud, in his earlier publication,^ in 
which he is followed by Dr. Weil,* considered the place here m- 
dicated to be Kandhdr, near the Gulf of Cambay ; but, m his sub- 
sequent one,* he inclmes to the opinion that Gandhara, on the Upper 
Indus, IS meant , of which Waihind was the capital. There is little 
probability of either being correct, and we need not look any further 
than the peninsula of Kdthfwar, on the north-west angle of which 
IS situated Khandadai, one of the objects of our attack in 1809, 
when, unlike its neighbour, Mdlia, it suiTendered to Col Walker’s 
detachment without resistance. 

Under Hasham, the supreme authority was enforced with vigour 
throughout the whole country, and the people are represented to 
have lived in abundance and content 

The government of Sind was then bestowed upon ’Umar bin Hafs 
bin ’Usman, a Sufrian, commonly called HaKarmard * This must 
have been previous to 151 h , for in that year we find him transferred 
to the government of Africa, where he was killed in the yeai 154 h 
He was succeeded m the African government by Yazfd bin Hatim, 
or bin Mazid Muhallabi, while Buh, the brother of Yazid, became 
governor of Sind m 154 and 155 h. (771 a.d ). At the time of 
Kuh’s departure for the valley of the Indus, some one observed to 
the Khahf Mansur, that the two brothers had little chance of being 
enclosed in the same tomb Nevertheless, upon the death of Yazid, 
he was succeeded in Africa by his brother Buh, and the two brothers 
were actually interred by the side of one another at Kairodn * 

5 Hdritnii-r Itashid, A h 170-198. A n 786-809 

We have, during tbis prosperous period, another instance of 
transfer between Africa and Sind , for Daiid bin Yazid Muhallabi, 

^ [Goeje’s text gives “ KandahSir.**] * Fragmmts Arabea et Persatis, p 212 

* Oeaehtchte der Chalxfm^ Vol II p 56 * Mdmoxit aur VInde, p 196 

* Tabari and AbCi-1 Eid& place the goyernment of Hash&ni subsequent to that of 
*Umar 

® Ibn Asir, Kamxlu-t TawarM, anno 171, ap Mim ^ p. 194. The years of 
Kdh’s Sindian adtamistraUon are differently giyen m Fraginmta^ p 213. 
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who had provisionally snooeeded his father in the former province, 
was appointed to the latter about the year 164 h. (800 a.d ), and 
died there while holding the offioei of governor,^ These transfers, 
no doubt, were designed to prevent governors becoming too power- 
ful and independent, by maturing intrigues, and courting popularity 
with the inhabitants of any particular provmce , but t^iey must have 
also been attended with the salutary effect upon the governors 
themselves, of removing prejudices, suggesting comparisons, im- 
paitmg knowledge, and enlarging the genei-al sphere of their ob- 
servation 

The native historians mention other governors during this reign. 
One, a celebrated Shaikh, called Abd Turab, or Haji Turabi He 
took the strong fort of Tharra, in the district of Sakura, the city of 
Bagar, Bhambur, and some other places in western Smd His tomb, 
which bears on its dome the early date of 171 h (787 a d ), is to be 
seen about eight miles south-west of Thatta, between Guja and Korf, 
and IS visited by pilgrims * 

Abu-1 ’Abbas was also a governor of Sind during Harun’s Khila- 
fat, and remained in that post for a long time. This is all the in- 
formation which we derive from Mfr Ma’sum respecting the Arab 
governors, though he professes to give us a chapter specially devoted 
to this subject ’ 

The vigour which marked this period of the Smdian government 
may, perhaps, be judged of by the impression which the advances of 
the Arabs were making upon the native pnnces on the northern 
frontier of India Even the Khdkan of Tibet was mspired with 
alarm at the steady progress of their dominion * 

One interesting synchronism connected with the reign of Harun 
should not be omitted in this place. Tabari mentions that this 
Ehalif despatched, by the Arabian sea, an envoy, accompanied with 
numerous presents, to some king of India, representing that he was 
sore afflicted with a cruel malady, and requesting, as he was on the 
point of travellmg on a distant journey mto Khurdsdn, that the 
famous Indian physician, Kanka or Minikba, might be sent to attend 

* AbU-l FidA, Annaki Vol. II p 78. 

2 Tuhfatu- 1 Ktrdm^ pp 19,234 

* Tdirkh^t Stndy MS p 38, and TuhfatU’l iTtram, MS p 19 

^ Weil, Otiehiehte der Chait/m^ Vol. II , pp. 163, 180 
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him on\iis tour in that province ; promising, on the honour of a prince, 
that he should be pertnitted to return to his country immediately 
on the Khalif s amval at Balkh The physician, who was sent in 
compliance with this request, was so successful in his treatment, 
that his imperial patient was in a short time sufficiently recovered 
to proceed to his destination, through the passes of Halwan Never- 
theless, the Khalif died at Tus, before he had accomplished all the 
purposes of his journey, but, in due time, the Indian physician, 
accordmg to promise, was allowed to proceed to Balkh, whence he 
returned m safety to his natrve country , which, if not Sind itself, 
was probably no great distance from it, as the embassy of invitation 
had proceeded by sea Some authorities, however, represent that 
the physician, in the first instance, crossed over the Hmdu-kush, and 
returned home by the Persian Gulf.' 

7. Al MdmuUy A.H 198-218 a d. 813-833 
During this Khilafat, Bashar bin Daud, who was invested with 
the chief authority in Smd, raised the standard of revolt, with- 
held payment of the revenues, and prepared to resist the Khalif 
with open force, Ghassan bm Abbad, an inhabitant of Kufa, and a 
near relative of ihe Khalif, who had about ten years previous been 
governor of Khurasdn, Sijistan, and Kirmdn, was sent, m 213 h., 
against the insurgent, who surrendered himself to GhassAn under 
promise of safe conduct, and accompanied him to Baghdad, where 
he obtained pardon from the Khalif* 

Ghassan then appointed ‘‘to the government of the frontier, 
Musa, son of the famous Yahya, the Barmekide, and younger brother 
of Fazl and Ja’far, the ministers of Harunu-r Kashfd Musa cap- 
tured and slew Bala, king of As-Sharkf (the east), though five 
hundred thousand dirhams were offered as a ransom (p 128) 

In another work, Musa’s appointment is ascribed to Hanin’s reign. 
He was removed, because he squandered the revenues He was suc- 
ceeded by ’All bin Tsa bin Haman * 

There appears some difficulty about this period, with respect to 

' Ibn Aba XJsaibiah, in Journal R A Soc , Vol VI p 110 — Price, Mohammedan 
History, Vol. II p 88 — ^A Sprenger, Biographical Diet L. U. K , Vol II , p 300 
3 AbO-1 Fida, AnnaUs Moslem , Vol II. p 160 
• J\fh/atu-l JCtrdm, M8, p 18. 
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the succession to the goyemment of Sind It is asserted that, pre- 
vious to the arrival of Ghass^, Tahir bin Husain, who had been the 
main cause of the elevation of Mamun to the Khilafat, received 
Sind as a portion of his eastern government, when he was appointed 
to Khurdsan in 205 jl h (820 a d ), in which provmce he died before 
he had held it two years Others, agam, say that ’Abdu-lla bin 
Tahir (the Obaid-ulla of Euty chins) ^ received the province of Smd, 
when he succeeded to his father’s government in Khurasdn. Firishta 
also tells us, that the Samanis extended their mcuisions to Smd and 
Thatta , but it may reasonably be doubted if either they, or the 
Tdhiris,* exercised any power m the valley of Indus, any more than 
did the Suffandes (except perhaps Ya’kub), or the Buwaihides, whose 
seats of government were much nearer, and who had many more 
facilities foi establishing their power m that direction There is a 
confusion, also, resjiecting the precise date of the Barmekide governor 
above alluded to.* 

8. Al-MuHastm-hi-llali, a h. 218-227 A.n 833-841. 

Musa, the Barmekide, after acquiimg a good reputation, died in 
the year 221 h , leaving a son, named ’Amran, who was nominated 
govemoi of Smd by Mu’tasim-bi-llah, then Khalif ’Amran betook 
himself to the country of Kaikan, which was m the occupation of the 
Jats, vanquished them, and founded a city, which he called A1 Baiza, 
** the white,” where he established a military colony He then re- 
turned to Mansura, and thence went to Kandabel, which was in the 
possession of Muhammad bin Khalil The town was taken, and the 
principal mhabitants were transferred to Kusdar. After that, he 
«ent an expedition agamst the Mods, killed three thousand of them, 
and constructed a causeway, which bore the name of ‘‘the Med’s cause- 
way ” Upon encampmg near the nver Alrur,* he summoned the 

^ Eutychu AnnaleSy Vol II p 430 

2 [See note on the T^itariya dirhams, Btipra, p 3 , Thomas* Pnnsep, Vol II 
P 118] 

* Compare M de Sacy, Chrestomathxe Arahe, Tom III, p 496 — M de Slane, 
Diet d'Jhi-Khalltkaity Torn I p 642 — M^m sur VInde, p 198 — Fragm Arabes^ 
p. 216 — Gildemeister, de reb JndtctSj p. 24 — ^Weil, Geschtehte der Chahfm^ Vol II. 

p 228 

* [This IB the reading of Goeje*s text (see p. 128), but Sir H Elhot read 

“ Aral,** respeotmg which he says] This nver, by some considered an artificial canal, 
runa from the lake Manchhar, and falls into the Indus, near Sihw&n 
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Jats, who were dependent on his government When they obeyed 
the call, he stamped a seal upon their hands,* and received from them 
the capitation tax, directing that when they presented themselves to 
him, they should each be accompanied by a dog, so that the price of 
a dog rose as high as fifty dirhams 

The meaning of this strange provision is not very evident, but we 
have seen above, that it originated with the Biahman dynasty, and 
was approved by Muhammad Kasim It does not appear whether 
the tribute-dogs were taken away by the Arabs, or whether it was 
intended to encourage the breed, by makmg it necessary that every 
man should have his dog It is only for one of these two reasons 
that the pnce could have been enhanced. In the former case, they 
must have been taken, either for the purpose of being slaughtered* 
by the Arabs, m order to diminish their number, which might have 
amounted to a nuisance, or they Were taken and kept to be used by 
themselves, as by the Talpur princes of later times, in hunting — or 
in watching flocks, as we see them employed to this day in the Delta, 
where they allow no stranger to approach a village For the same 
reasons they are held in high repute in Buluchistan 

Had any people but Saracens been rulers in Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, we might have even surmised that these animals were an 
article of export, for the celebrity of Indian dogs was great among 
the ancient occupants of the same country, and by them they were 
largely imported, as they were considered the best for hunting 
wild beasts, and even lions were readily attacked by them * Xerxes, 
as Herodotus tells us, was followed in his expedition to Greece by 
Indian dogs, of which none could mention the number, they were 
so many ” (vu 187) , and Tritmchmes, the satrap of Babylon, kept 

^ This means, most probably, a permanent brand, which at that time was a favounte 
mode of marking a distinction between Christians, or Jews and Muhammadans — 
Mod, Umveraal Jhat XT p 16 

* This IS improbable, because, however unclean they may be in the eyes of the faith- 
ful, the killing of them is considered unlawful, ** since they have souls This de- 
cision was gravely pronounced by a Turkish mufti, on the occasion of a plague in 
Constantinople, when they were transported to a desert isle '^Jbtd Yol X p 196 

• These were perhaps from the countries of the upper, rather than the lower, Indus. 
The Sind hound is described by Vigne, lu bis Travels tn Kashmir^ Vol II , p 411 
Kespoctiug the ancient estimation of these Indian dogs, see the passages from Strabo, 
Diodorus, JEhan, Plutarch, and Gratius, cited by 11 Geicr, Alexandrt M Mist. Senpr 
tores, p 378 , Ctesias, Indtca, c. 26 , Artat JTut, Amtnal YII 23. 
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such a number of Indian dogs, that four considerable towns in the 
plains were exempted from all other taxes, and devoted to their 
maintenance ’’ (i 192) But, as dogs are held in abomination by 
Muhammadans, we cannot conceive that these tnbute-dogs were dis- 
posed of in this fashion Whatever may have been the cause of this 
article of the engagement, it is a curious fact, that the effect seems 
to have survived in the very scene of these operations; for it is 
notorious, that the rare crime of dog-stealmg is practised to the 
west of Aial and Manchhar, and travellers are obliged to adopt 
especial precautions in passing through that district ' 

After this triumphant affair with the Jats, ’Amran again attacked 
the Meds at several different pomts, having many Jat chiefs under his 
banners , and he dug a canal, by which the sea- water flowed into their 
lake, so that the only water which they had to drink became Bdlt 
The spirit of faction which prevailed between the Nizanan and 
Yamanian Arabs, was the cause of ’Amran’s death, he having been 
appointed by ’Umar bin ’Abdu-1 ’Azfz al Habbari, who espoused the 
Niz^ian cause, and whose family m Ibn Haukal’s time, was 
supreme in Mansura It was during ’Amran’s government, that 
the Indians of Sin dan* declared themselves independent , but they 
respected the mosque, which the Musulmans of the town visited 
every Friday, for the purpose of reading the usual offices and 
praying for the Khalif Smdan had been originally captured by 
Fazl bin Mahan, once a slave of the family of S^a, — the same 
probably that afterwards made itself master of Multan He sent 
an elephant to the Khalif Mamun, and prayed for him in the J^mi* 
Masjid, which he erected in Smdan At his death, he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Muhammad, who fitted out a flotilla of seventy 
baiks against the Meds of Hind, put many of them to the sword, 
and took Malia * In his absence, one of his brothers, named M^dn, 
treacherously usurped the government of Smdan, and wrote to pro- 
pitiate the goodwill of Mu’tasim, but the Indians declared against 

1 Masson’s Travels tn Afghantstan, etc , Vol II p. 141 

* There was a Smdhn fifty parasangs south of Broach, and eleren north of 
Tfina, which is spoken of by the old Arab geographers (see p 402) But the town 
here spoken of is more probably the Sind&n, or Sand&n, in Abr&sa, the southern dis- 
tnct of Kachh See Gildemeister, de rebus Indieu, pp 46, 47 
^ [This name is unintelhgible m the text, it may be Mhli, Kfill, or Fkll] 
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him, and crucified him, and subsequently, as before stated, pro- 
claimed their independence, by renouncing allegiance to the 
Muhammadans (p 129) 

It was in 'Amran^s time, also, that the country of A1 ’CTsaifan,' 
situated between Kaelunir, Kabul, and Multan, was governed by a 
certain prmce of good understanding His son falling ill, the prmce 
asked the priests of one of the idols worshipped by the inhabitants, 
to beseech the idol to heal his son. The priests, after absenting 
themselves a short time, returned, and said the idol had heard their 
prayers, yet the son died notwithstanding The prince, exasperated 
at their fraudulent pretensions, demolished the temple, broke the 
idol in pieces, and massacred the ministers He then called before 
him some Musulm^ merchants, who developed to him the proofs of 
the unity of Grod, upon which he readily became a convert to the 
faith (p 129) 

Among the notices of Mu’tasim’s reign, we find it mentioned that, 
in order to reward Ikshm, the Turk, for his seizure of the notorious 
fanatic Babek, who had spread great consternation by the effects of 
hiB first successes, the Khalif bestowed upon him twenty millions of 
dirhams from the provmce of Sind — which was equal to two years* 
revenue , but it does not appear that Ikshin ever went there to collect 
it, and it was probably a mere assignment upon the general revenues, 
which might be paid when convenient, or altogether repudiated 
The mention of a particular province is strange, under the circum- 
stances of the time, and would seem to show that but little was 
received into the general treasury from that source. Ikshm, m 
short, was entitled to collect that amount, if he cotdd, by rigid 
extortions in the provmce itself , just as, at a later period of Indian 
history, the miserable jdgirddr was put off by assignments upon 
turbulent and rebellious provinces ® The value of such drafts, even 

^ If the Yusufz&is had not been declared to hare occupied their present tracts at a 
much later period, -we might have conceived them to be here alluded to We might 
even trace the earlier and extinct Assacani m this name, as written in Arabic charac- 
ters. See Mutzell’s note to Quintus Curtius, viii 37 — Aman, Indxcay i — C MliUer, 
Senptorea nrum ig 102 — L* Umvera F%tt^ ix Babylonie, 306 

* “ I represented to Abdul Hasan, that it was His Majesty’s (Jah&ngfr’s) pleasure 
and none of my request, aud being His Majesty’s gift, 1 saw no reason for being 
deprived of my right could not get a hving that would yield me 
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upon the general treasuiy^ may be estimated by an amusing anecdote 
related of the Khalif A1 Hadi. An eminent Arab poet havmg once 
presented to him some of his lucubrations, the prince, who was a 
good judge of such performances, discovered such beauties in them 
that he was extremely pleased, and said to hun : — Choose for your 
recompense, either to receive 30,000 dirhams tmmfdiately, or 100,000 
after you have gone through the delays and formalities of the Ex- 
chequer.** The poet replied with great readiness . — ** Give me, 1 
pray, the 30,000 now, and the 100,000 hereafter , ’* which repartee, 
we are told, was so pleasing to the Khalif, that he ordered the 
entire sum of 130,000 dirhams to be paid dowm to him on the spot, 
without any deduction,* 

15 AI MuHamad^^alddldk, a h . 256-279 a d . 870-892 
18 Al Mvktadar-liAlal. a h . 295-320 a d . 908-932/ 

During the nme reigns which occupied the period between Al 
Mu’tasim and Al Muktadar, the power of the Khalifs had been 
gradually on the decline The Turkish guard had become more 
and more outrageous and arbitrary , independent dynasties, such as 
the Tahindes and Suffarides, after having shorn the kingdom of 
some of its fairest provinces, had themselves expired , eunuchs, and 
even women,’ had sat upon the judgment seat and dispensed 
patronage, while corruption and venality openly prevailed , and 
now, at a later period — notwitbstandmg that liteiature flourished, 
and the peisonal dignity of the Khalif was mamtained in the 
highest splendour — yet, not only had the Samanis conquered 
the whole of Ma'vvarau-n nahr and Khurasan, not only had Uie 
Dailamites penetrated to the borders of ’Irak, and all northern 
Alnca, except Egypt, hod been lost foi ever to the Khilafat, 

anylhiug’, the Vizier giTiag me al'irays assigpoments on plates that were m tne hands 
of outlaws or insurgents , except once that 1 had an assignment on Labor by special 
command of the king, but of which I was soon depnved ” ♦ ♦ ♦ “ The nobles 

had their assignments either upon baiTcn places or such as were in rebellion , Abiil 
Hasan havmg retauied all the good distncts to himself* — Capt Hawkins* Aana/itr, 
la Kerr*s CoUeeiton of Voyages 'kci the wntcr, according to a compatriot who 
Ttfilited Agra in 1610, was ** in great credit with the king, entitled by the name of a 
fiOftt which IS a knight, and keepeth company with the greatest noblemen *'-> Capt 
B Coverte, in Churchill's OolUeiion of Voyages^ Vol VIII p 266 

* Modem Vmvereal Mutory^ VoL II p 162 ’ Elmaom^ 345 
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but, as if to crown the measure of its misfortunes, the Karmation 
heretics, having plundered Kufa, Basra, and Samarra, had possessed 
themselves of Mecca during the very time of pilgrimage, had mas- 
sacred the pilgrims, and even carried off the sacied black stone 
itself, the pnncipal and universal object of Muhammadan veneration 

Under such circumstances, the most distant provinces necessarily 
partook of the decline from which the heart of the empire wai» 
suffering , and Sind, neglected by the imperial government, came to 
be divided among several petty princes, who, though they trans- 
mitted no revenue and rendered no political allegiance to the Khalif, 
were, like other more powerful chiefs, who had assumed indepen- 
dence, glad to fortify their position by acknowledging his spiritual 
supremacy, and flattering him by the occasional presentation of 
some ranty from tlie kingdoms which they bad usurped. Among 
these ostentatious displays of empty fealty in which revolted 
governors were wont to indulge, — comprising, m the words of 
Gibbon, ‘‘ an elephant, a cast of hawks, a suit of silk-hangings, or 
some pounds of musk and amber,”' we may specially mention two 
loyal and characteristic offerings from India, — “a cait-load of four- 
armed idols,”® and the largest and longest teak-tree which had 
ever been seen”® (p 129). 

The virtual renunciation of political control in Smd may be dated 
from the year 267 h , when the Khalif Mu’tamad, in-order to divert 
the Suffarides from theii hostile designs agamst Trak, conferred 
upon Ya’kub ibn Lais the government of Smd, as ell as of Balkh 
and Tukharistan, in addition to that of Sijistan and Kirman, with 
which he had been already invested * 

' Decline and Fall, Chap li 

* Biographical Dictionary, L U E , Vol II p 287, Mem tur Vlnde, 289 

5 FragmtnU Af et Pera , p 216 M Eeinaud contends that the word $4; here 
means a species of dress, which had belonged to some man of extraordinary stature 
This 18 bj no means probable, — whereas a teak-tree from Sind, where «o manj were 
imported from Malabar, would have been natural and appropnate Teak is the 
(raytOdva of Arrian’s Periplus, which Vincent toiiceives to be an error for <rai'5a\(i^a 
He wrongly attributes another error to the reading of errjaafilra^vfhich has proved 
equally piiz/ling to Salmasius, as well as to Heeren and his Oxford translator Both 
words aie perfectly correct, and are derived from two native terms, adj and htsam, in 
use at the present day — ^Vincent, Oommeree and Xai of the A leienta, Yol II pp 
378, 379 , Heeren, Asiatic Nations, Talbo\s, 7ol IIT pp 4 19 , S de Sacy, 
Chreatomathxe Arabe, Tom III pp 473,474, Oxldemii^i^, 39, Ifoff/ianu V 
Santaltna and Sasem. * Gsschichtedv Vol, 11 p 438 
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The two principal kingdoms which weie established in Sind a 
few years after this event, were those of Multan and Mansura, both 
of which attained a high degree of power and prosperity. It is 
probable that the independence of those states commenced upon 
Ya’kub ibn Lais’ death in 265 h (879 ad), for his successors were 
comparatively powerless, and the Samanis, at the commencement of 
their rule; had little leisure to attend to so remote a provmce as 
Smd 

Mas’udi, who visited the valley of the Indus in the year 303-4 h. 
— 915-6 AD, and completed his Meadows of Gold” in 332 h.- — 
943-4 A D , furnishes a bnlliant account of the state of Islam in that 
countiy The Amir of Multan was an Arab of the noble tribe of 
Kuraish,* named Abu-1 Dalhat al Munabba, son of Assad as S^i, 
and the kingdom of Multan is represented to have been hei editary 
in his family for a long time, nearly from the begmnmg of Islam ” 
— moamng, probably, its introduction into Sind , and Kanauj, ho 
asserts, was then a provmce of Multan, “the greatest of the coimtries 
which form a frontier against unbelieving nations ” 

He was descended from Sima, son of Lawi, son of Ghalib, who 
had established himself on the shores of ’Uman before tlie birth of 
Muhammad The Amir had an army m his pay, and there were 
reckoned to be 120,000 hamlets around the capital. His dommion 
extended to ^e frontier of Khurasan The temple of the Sun was 
still an object of native pilgrimage, to which people resorted from 
the most distant parts of the continent, to make their offerings of 
money, pearls, aloe- wood and other perfumes It was from this 
source that the greater part of the revenue of the Amir was derived. 
Mas’udi remarks, as does Ibn Haukal, that the threat of injuring 
or mutilating the idol was sufficient to deter the native princes from 
engaging in hostilities with the Amir 

Mansura was governed by another Kuraishi, whose name was 
Abu-1 ]\r iindar ’Umar bin ’Abdu-lla. He was descended from Habbar 
bin Aswad, who was celebrated for his opposition to Muhammad, 
and on the return of the prophet to Mecca in tnumph, was among 
the few who were excepted from the terms of the amnesty which 
was at that time proclaimed He subsequently became a convert, 
and towards the year 111 a h , one of his descendants came to the 
^ The Xuraisbii still muster rerjr strong in the neighbourhood of Mult&n. 
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▼alley of the Indus to seek his fortune. Some time after, his family, 
taking advantage of the anarchy which prevailed in the country, 
made themselves masters of the lower Indus, and established them* 
selves at Mansura Our voyager states, that he was kindly received 
by the Amir, as well as his minister While he was there, he found 
some descendants of the Khalif ’Alf, whom persecution had com- 
pelled to seek a refuge in that distant country. 

The pnncipality of Mansura extended from the sea to Alor, where 
that of Multan commenced. It was said to contain 300,000 villages, 
which is, of course, a ridiculous exaggeration , but the whole coun- 
try was well cultivated, and covered with trees and fields Never- 
theless, the inhabitants were obliged continually to protect themselves 
against the aggressions of the Meds and other savage tribes of the 
desert 

The chief of Mansura had eighty elephants of war Their trunks 
were armed with a kind of curved sword, called hartal, and were 
covered with armour to protect them in fight ^ The entire body of 
the animal was similarly protected, and each was attended by a 
detachment of five hundred infantry Other elephemts, not used in 
war service, were employed to carry burdens and draw chariots * 

23 AlMuti’-h-llah, ah 334-363. ad. 945-974 
25 Al Kddtr^hi4lali, ah 381-422 ad 991-1031 

A few years after MasMdi, the valley of the Indus was visited by 
Istakhri, and by Ibn Haukal, who has included nearly the wliole of 
Tstakhrf s relation in his own, and has entered mto some further 
detail. 

The account of Sind by Ibn Haukal, who wrote his work after 
the year 366 h (976 a.d,), when he was for a second time in India, 
has been given in the preceding pages, and need not be repeated here 
With respect to the condition ot the country at the time of his visit, 
he observes that Multdn was not so large as Mansura, and was 
defended by a citadel , that the territory was fertile and produce 
cheap, but that its fertility was inferior to that of Mansura, and its 

^ Eazwrni mentions a ndiculoua story of a man, named H&run, who wrote a poem, 
in which he hoasted of having contended with an elephant so armed, and having put 
it and its attendant host to flight, by eradicating its tusks * A jaibu-l Mahhlukat, v 
“ Multkn.’* * Supra, ^ 18, Mimotre sur V Jnde, 213-217. 
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soil was not cull) vat ed with the same careu The Amir’ lived outside 
the town, and never entered it, except for the purpose of going to 
the mosque, on Fridays, mounted on an elephant. There appears to 
have heen no native coinage, but the money in circulation was 
chiefly Kandaharion and Tdtarfyan dirhams. The dress of the 
Sindians was like that of the people of ’Irdk, but the Amirs habited 
themselves like the native pimces Some persons wore their hair 
long, and their dresses loose, with waistbands, on account of tlie 
heat, and there was no difference between the garb of the faithful 
and idolaters. 

The Amirs of Multdn and Mansura were independent of one 
another, but both deferred to the spintual authoiity of the Khabf 
of Baghdad The former was still a descendant of Sama bin Lawi, 
and the latter a descendant of the Habbari family. 

Alor, the ancient Hindu capital, was nearly as large as Multan, 
surrounded by a double wall, and was a dependency of Mansura. 
Its territory was fertile and rich, and it was the seat of considerable 
commerce. Bahuk (or Dahuk) also, on the borders of Makran, and 
to the west of the Hala range, was included m Mans^a. 

There were other principalities to the west, besides these two in 
the valley of the Indus — such as Turan, which was under the 
authority of a native of Basra, named Abu J Kassam, “ tax-gatherer, 
administrator, judge, and general, who could not distinguish be- 
tween three and ten , ” — and Kusdar , which was governed hy an 
Arab, residing in Kaikanan, named Mu’in bin Ahmad, who admitted 
the name of the ’Abbaside Khalif into the public prayers* — and 
Makran ; the ruler of which weis Tsa bin Ma’dan, who had estab- 
lished his residence in the city of Kiz, about the size of half of 
Multan — and Musbki, on the borders of Kuman , which was pre- 
sided over by Matabar bin Bija, who had an independent jurisdic- 
tion extending through three days* joumey, but used the Khalif’s 
name in the public services of religion.* 

Ibn Haukal observes, that at Mansura and Multan, and in the rest 

« 

' IfftakhrS speaks of bun as Mdlxk, Ibn Haukal calls him Amir , but the chief of 
lVfan86ra be designates as Malik , sd that it is evident be uses the terms in the same 
Signification 

2 Giidemeister dt ubtst Ind p 178 
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of the province, the people spoke the Arabic and Smdian languages , 
in Makran, Makrdnian and Persian. 

With respect to those other parts of India to which the Musul- 
m^s resorted, such as the maritixne towns in the jurisdiction of the 
Balbara, between Cambay and Saimur, Tbn Haiikal observes that 
they were coveied with towns and villages The inliabitants were 
idolaters, but the Musulmans were treated with great consideration 
by the native princes They were governed by men of their own 
faith, as tho traveller informs us was the case with Musulmans in 
other infidel dominions, as among the Kbazars of the Volga, the 
Alans of the Caucasus, and in Ghana and Kaugha in Central Africa. 
They had the 2)rivilege of living under their own laws, and no one 
could give testimony against them, unless he professed the Muham- 
madan faith I have seen,*’ says Ibn Haukal, ‘‘ Musulmans of this 
country invoke against other Musulmans the testimony of natives of 
probity who did not profess the Muhammadan creed , but it was 
necessary that the adverse party should first give his consent.” 
They had erected their mosques in these infidel cities, and were 
allowed to summon their congregations by the usual mode of pro- 
claiming the times of prayer. 

Such privileges could only have been conceded to men whose 
favour was worth gaming, and it is to be regretted that they were 
indisposed to show to others in similar circumstances the indulgences 
80 readily allowed to themselves. In the Middle Ages^ it was only 
the power and political influence of the Amalfitand, Venetians, 
Pisans, and Genoese, that were sometimes able to extort from the 
reluctant Musulmans those immumties, which were willmgly granted 
by the more easy and mdifierent Crusaders and Greeks, — comprising 
the security of their changes, magazines, and churches, the recogni- 
tion of their Bailos, the privilege of being tried by their own laws, 
and by judges of their own appointment. These republics must 
then have occupied ii;L Plgypt and Constantinople the same kind of 
position as the Arabs on the coast of India, excepting that the tenure 
of the former was more precarious, and more subject to the caprices 
of despotism, the fluctuations of trade, and the ascending or waning 
influence of the principal earners. 

Tlie commercial establiidmients in tlie peninsula of India do not 
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seem to have excited any religious scruples in the minds of the 
Khalifs, or even of those casuistical divines who guided the con- 
sciences of these “Vicars of Gbd’* and their subjects Trade was 
openly prosecuted in that land of infidels by Arab merchants, with- 
out any fulminations from these spiritual authoiities, and probably 
with their encouragement. In this respect, there was a smgular 
contrast between the sentiments that animated Muhammadans and 
Christians lor to Christians, on the contrary, whether merchants or 
princes, the permission of their “ Vicar of God was necessary, 
before they could traffic with infidels, as only he, in his infalli- 
bility, could authorize a departure from the most sacred injunctions 
of Holy Writ Even as late as the year 1454:, the dispensing power 
to trade with Muhammadans was exercised in favour of Prmce 
Henry of Portugal by Pope Nicholas V , in a famous Bull, which 
lefers to similar concessions from his immediate predecessors, 
Martin V and Eugenius IV , to Kings of that country 

This intercourse with the Saracens was not merely subj'ect to these 
formal, and perhaps interested, restrictions, but was strongly and 
honestly reprobated by many sincere believers • and not without 
reason, when we reflect, that some of these traders, especially the 
Venetians, disgraced their honour and their faith by supplying the 
Egyptian maiket with Circassian slaves, and even rendered their 
mercenary assistance m driving the Crusaders from Acre, the last 
and only stronghold left to them m Palestine — 

E non con Saracin, n^ con Giudei, 

Obo ciascun suo nemico era Cristiano, 

E nessuno era stato a Yincere Acn, 

N(^ mercantante in terra di Soldano ^ 

The revenues, which the Arab prmces of Smd derived from their 
several provinces, are pronounced to have been very small, — ^barely 
more than sufficient to provide food and clothing and the means 
of maintaining their position with credit and decency, and, as a 

' Dante, Inferno^ Cant ixni See also Parad Cant ix xv The sentiment was 
common, and Petrarch exclaims against fins venality, with equal indignation, in bis 
Tt xonfo della Fama On the general subject, compare Muraton, Anixquxt Hal med 
(fvxj Vol 11 col 905-16 , Gesta Det per Francos^ p 934 , Robertson, Hxaguts, on 
Ancient India^ Notes xIt. and xlvii , Heeren, Essax sur V Influence dea Croxaadea^ 
Pt 11 . sec 1 , Remand, Sarrazxna, 238 , Brencman de Republ Amalf , 6 ; McPherson, 
Annala of Commerce^ I 370, 396, 436 , Muraton, Merum Ital Sertp , VoL VI 
col 186, XII 322, 330 , XVII. 1088, 1092 
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necessary consequence, only a few years elapsed before they were 
driven from llieir kingdoms, and compelled to yield their power to 
more enterprising and energetic assailants. 

The Karmatians of India are nowhere alluded to by Ihn Haukal 
but it could not have been long after his visit, that these heretics, 
who probably contained within their ranks many converted natives 
and foreigners as well as Arabs, began to spread in the valley of the 
Indus Abu-1 T'ld^ dates the commencement of their decline from 
S2G H. (938 ad) This was accelerated by two ignominious defeats 
in Egypt in 360 and 363, and their overflow was completed in Trak 
in 375 (985 ad) It must have been about this latter year that, 
finding their power expiring in the ongnal seat of their conquests, 
they sought new settlements m a distant land, and tiied their suc- 
cess m Smd There the weakness of the petty local governments 
favoured their progiess, and led to their early occupation both of 
Mansura and Multan, — fi om which latter place history records their 
expulsion by the overwhelming power of Mahmud the Ghaznmde 

It appears from local histones, as well as the Kdmtlu-i Tawarikh, 
that Mahmud also effected conquests in Sind Ihough this matter 
IS not commonly recorded by his historians, there is every likelihood 
of its truth , for, being m possession of Kusdar and Multan, the 
country was at all times open to Ins invasions As it is well 
established that, after the fall of Somnat, he marched for some 
days along the course of the Indus, we can readily concur with the 
Kdmilu-t Tawdiikh m ascribing his capture of Mansura to the year 
416 H , on his return from that expedition and, as it is expressly 
stated that he then placed a Muhammadan prmce on the throne, we 
may safely infer that the previous occupant had rejected that faith, 
and was therefore a Karmatian, who, having usurped the govern- 
ment from the Habbari dynasty, had thus, after a duration of three 
centuries, effected the extinction of the Arab dommion in Smd * 

* [Unless they were the inhabitants of “ Easak, the city of schismatics ”] 

* Compare Mordtmann, das Such der Lander , Gildemeister, de rebus Indteis^ pp 
163-182 , Ouseley, Oriental Geography , Modern Un^vefsal Mist , Vol II pp 383, 
387, 398, 415 , Mem sur rinde^ pp 233-242 , tragm Arabes, p xxir , D'Herbe- 
lot, Bibhoth OrientahyV “Carmath,” Weil, Qeschichte der Chaltfeny Vol II p 
675, III 11, 33, 65 , De Guignes, Hist des Huns , Tuhfaiu-l Kiramj MS p 21 
Hamza Isfahhnf, cd Oottwaldt, Vol. II p« 156, U \eg ^ Abu-1 Fidb, Annul Motl ^ 
Vol II p 406 
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Stnd under the Arabs 

Having in the previous Note exhausted all the scanty materials 
which histoiy has loft us respectmg the political progress of the 
Arabs in Sind, we may now proceed to consider some of the questions 
connected with the inaintenanoe of their power in that provmce. 

Ihe internal administration of the country was necessarily left in 
the hand of the natives , as the Arabs, upon their first acquisition of 
territory, had brought with them no men (capable of exercising civil 
functions Indeed, wherever we follow the stops of these fanatics, 
we find them ignorant of the first principles of public economy, and 
compelled, by the exigencies of their position, to rely upon native 
assistance in the management of the finances and accounts of their 
subject provinces So, indeed, m a certain measure, do the Enghsh 
in India , but with this essential difference, that they direct and con- 
trol the ministerial officers, both of collection and record, mtroduoe 
their own systems, modify or abrogate the old ones as occasion arises, 
and initiate all proceedings connected with the several departments 
of the exchequer but the Arabs, either through indolence, pride, 
or Ignorance, left themselves at the mercy of their subordinates, and 
were unable to fathom the depths of the chaotic accounts kept by 
their native financieis, who practised the most mgenious devices of 
flattery, falsehood, cajolery, and self-interest — rendered more acute 
by religious hatred — ^in order to blind their credulous dupes as to the 
actual resources of the countries which they governed The rack 
and the threat of circumcision would sometimes extort the lUicit ac- 
cumulations of past years; but, in the long run, tlie pliant and 
plausible officials were the gainers , and compromises, in a little 
ready cash, were gladly accepted, m lieu ol closer scrutiny and 
more accurately balanced ledgers. 

Hence those charges so readily brought, and so eagerly hstened to, 
by Khalifs as well as Amirs, of defalcations and embezzlements* 
hence those demands for indefinite sums from refractory servants 
hence those extortionate fines, levied according to mere suimises and 
conjectures, smee no means existed of ascertaining the real amount 
of revenue and expenditure Brought up in their native deserts, 
with no greater knowledge of schemes of administration than was to 
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be obtained by studying the pbylarcbies of the Bedouins, and in- 
vested suddenly with dominions which they were not competent to 
manage, however easily they might overrun and subdue them, the 
Arabs were compelled to seek in the political institutions of their 
subjects the means of leahzmg the exactions which as victors, they 
felt it then right to demand The maintenance, theiotore, of native 
officials (who were styled Brahmans in the case of Sind) was a 
matter of necessity rather than choice, at least at this early period of 
ihcir sway . for the guide-books mentioned by Ibn Haukal, which 
indicate some knowledge of statistics and finance, were the products 
of a much later age 

The first show of independence of such aid, even at the capital 
itself, was not exhibited till the rtign of ’Abdu-1 Malik, when he 
adopted an Aiah currency^ in supersession of the Greek and Persian 
money, with which trade had been hitherto carried on though the 
old denominations of denanm and drachma were still retained, under 
the slight metamorphoses of dinar and dirham. Walid next abolished 
the Greek language and character from the public offices of finance, 
and substituted the Arabic, — ^Ihus still further freemg the Arabs 
from the trammels which these foreign systems had interposed. The 
land-tenures and personal taxes, being based upon principles intro- 
duced by the victorious Moslems, retamed then Arab nomenclature ‘ 

The original conquerors of Smd received there, as elsewhere under 
similar circumstances, large possessions m land {iktd'dt or katdya"), 
which, as beneficiary grants for public services, were exempt from 
all taxes, except the alms {sadaka) defined by law. They were, of 
course, hold ou the condition of continued military service, and as 
long as this was rendered, they never reverted to the fisc Accord- 
ing to the regulations promulgated by ’Umar, soldiers were not 
allowed to devote themselves to agriculture or any other piofession, 
and therefore the lands of these grantees continued to be cultivated 
by the former possessors, now reduced to the condition of villeinfl 
and serfs.* Other soldiers, not so beneficed, received stipends from 
the public revenue, to which they themselves contributed nothing in 
the shape of taxes Poui -fifths of the prize-money was mvariably 

^ Elmacin, jffutorxa Saracentca, p 77 , L* Umw Put Aate, Y Arabu, 406-6 

* Keinaud, SarrttztnSf 279, 280 --Blnca9^ I 316. 
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distributed among them, and, indeed, at first, formed tbeir sole re- 
muneration, insomuch that a man who received pay was entitled 
neither to plunder nor the honour of martyrdom One-fifth of the 
spoil was reseived to the Khalif for religious and charitable purposes, 
according to the injunctions of the Kuran* The man ‘‘who went 
down to the battle, and he who tamed by the stuff,’’ received equal 
shares, and the horseman was entitled to a double portion Had the 
Khalif attempted to augment his share, the hardy warriors would 
have resisted his claim, with the same freedom as the fierce and 
sturdy Gaul, when he raised his battle-axe, and remmded Clovis that 
the famous vase of Soissons was public spoil ^ 

Much also of the conquered land was, during the whole course of 
Arab occupation, liberally bestowed upon sacred edifices and insti- 
tutions, as icakf, or mortmain , of which some remnant, dating from 
that early period, is to be found even to this day in Smd,* which 
notoriously swarms with sanctified beggars and similar impostors, 
and contains, according to the curient saying, no less than 100,000 
tombs of saints and martyrs, besides ecclesiastical establishments, 
which, under the Talpurs, absorbed one-third of the entire revenue 
of the State 

That the whole valley, however, was not occupied or assigned 
by the victors is evident, not only from the large amount of the 
land-tax — which, had that been the case, would have yielded no 
revenue to the government — but from the fact of many native chiefs 
bemg able to maintain their independence, amidst all the wars and 
turmoils which raged around them This is manifest from the story 
of ’Abdu-lla bin Muhammad, the ’Alite, which has been related in 
the preceding note There we find a native potentate, “ only one 
amongst other Sindian kings,” possessing much land and many 
subjects, to whom ’Abdu-Ua was recommended to fly for protection, 
and who was represented as holding the name of the prophet in 
respect, though he continued to worship his own idols 

' Gregory of Tours, Staforta JSccleatasitca Francorumy Lib ii c 27 On the sub- 
ject of the Muhammadan law of booty, compare Heduya^ B ix c 2, 4 , Mtahedt id 
Muidbthy Vol II p 244 , Defr6mery, Hist des Samantdea^ 226 , Sale, Kordn^ 
Prel Disc, pp 198-201, and Vol I pp 200, 207, II 424, Reland, De Jur^ 
Mtlitart Muhammedorum^ Sect 19-27 , lieinaud, Sarrazina^ 254. 

- [Eosegarten, Jbn Batuta, 22 ] 
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The conquerors, taking up their abode chiefly in cities of their 
own construction, cultivated no friendly intercourse with the natives, 
whom they contemned as a subject race, and abhorred as idolaters 
They remained, therefore, Isolated from their neighbours, and when 
their turn came to be driven out from their possessions, they left a 
void which was soon filled up, and their expulsion, or extermina- 
tion, was easily accomplished, and nowhere regretted 

In no place do we find any allusion to Arab women accompanying 
Smdian camps, or — as often occurred in other fields — stimulating 
the soldieis to action, when they evinced any disposition to yield to 
their enemy,' The battle of the Yermouk, which decided the fate of 
Syna, was gained as much by the exhortations, reproaches, and even 
blows of the women, as by the valour of the men , for thnce were 
the faithful repulsed by the steady advance of the Grecian phalanx , 
thnoc were they checked in their retreat, and driven back to battle 
by the women, — ^Abu Sufyan himself being struck over the face 
with a tent-pole by one of those viragos, as he fled before the 
enemy In the remotest east, again, wo find, as early as the time 
of ’Ubaidu-lla, his brother’s wife mentioned as the fiist Arabian 
woman who crossed the Oxus, — on which occasion, unfortunately, 
she disgraced the credit of her sex, no less than her exalted rank, by 
stealmg the jewels and crown of the queen of the Sogdians NTot 
many years after, the sangumary battle of Bukhara, fought in the 
year 90 h, between Ibn Kutaiba and the Tatais, was, in like 
maimer with that of the Yermouk, restored by the tears and re- 
proaches of the women who accompanied the Arab camp * These, 
soldiers therefore, were prepared for immediate colonization and 
settlement, and must have consisted of the surplus emigrant popu- 
lation already settled m Khurasan. Accordingly, we find in this 
instance, that Baikand was converted into a fortress, and that part 
of the army was located in its neighbourhood, and composed several 
hundred military stations. 

Smd, on the contrary, on account of the distance and difdouHy of 

1 Reinaud, Sarrazma, 18 

» So, with respect to the Germans, Tacitus says — Memon® proditur quasdem 
aoies inolinatas jam et labantes a fcmmis restitutas, constantid precum, et objectn 
pectonim, et monstratd cominus oaptiTitate, quam long^ impatientiua feminaruin 
Biiarum nomine timent — Get mania, c 3 
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communication, and the absence of intermediate Arab colonies, was 
invaded by men pre^jaied for military operations alone , and who 
could not possess the means of carrying their families with them, 
when only one baggage-camel was allowed to every four men, for 
the transport of their food, tents, and other necessary equipments, 
and when supplies ran short even befoie the Indus 'was crossed 

Subsequently, when the road was more open and free, these 
agreeable additions to their society may have poured in, along with 
the later adventurers who flocked to the new conquest; but we 
nowhere meet with even any incidental allusion to the circumstanoe, 
but with much that militates against its probability so that there 
was, perhaps, among the descendants of the Sindian colonists, less 
infusion of the real blood of Arabs than in any other province 
subjected to their dominion 

When Muhammad Kasim, upon passmg the Indus, gave to any 
of his soldiers so disposed leave to retire to their homes, only three 
came forwaid to claim their discharge , and of these, two did so, 
because they had to provide for the female members of their family, 
who had, with the rest, been left behind in tlieir native country 
with no one to protect tliem Nor were the consolations of a speedy 
restoration to their deserted homes held out to the first conquerors 
To them the return was even more difficult than the advance, as we 
may learn from a passage in Tabari, where he tells that, on the 
accession of the Khalif Sulaiman, he wrote to those ill-used men — 
the companions of the gallant hero whom he had tortured to death — 
in these harsh and cruel terms — ‘‘ Sow and s^veat, wherever you 
may find yourselves on leccipt of this mandate, for there is no more 
Syria for you ” Here, then, these exiles must have remained 
during the ten years of his reign at least , and as they were not 
likely to have returned in any numbers after his death, we may 
conceive them congregated into several military colonies, seeking 
solace for their lost homes m the arms of the native women of the 
country, and leaving their lands and plunder to be inlicnted by their 
Sindo-Arab descendants. 

These military colonies, which formed a peculiar feature of Arab 
settlement were styled juniid and amsdr , — “ armies and ** cities,** — 
the latter appellation implying settled abodes, contrasted with the 
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previous migrations to which the tribes had been habituated. In 
many instances they rose into important cities, as in the case of 
Basra, Kufa, and Damascus, and eaily became the principal centres 
of Arab learning, law, grammar, and theology, as well as of tumult, 
violence, perfidy, and intrigue. The principal seats of these canton- 
ments m Sind appear to have been Mansura, Kuzdar, Kand^bel 
Baiza, Mahfuza, and Multan; and indeed, the military camp near 
the latter town, — ^whether the real name be “Jandaram” or 
** Jundrfiz’* (Gildi^meiater), Jundrdw&r” (Ashldlu-l Bildd), “Jun- 
dawar” {Ahu-l Fidd) or ‘‘ Jandur” {Nvtbian Geographer) y seems to 
derive its first syllable from /ond, the singular number of junhd, 
above mentioned ‘ 

The local troops, which were enlisted in the country, dispersed 
to their own homes as soon as the necessity was satisfied for which 
they were raised , but there were some which assumed a more 
permanent character, and were employed on foreign service, with 
little chance of return 

That Sindian troops were levied, and sent to fight the battles of 
the Arabs m distant quarters, we have undoubted proof. I speak 
not here of the numerous Jats of ’Irak, Syria, and Mesopotamia, 
who — as I hope to be able to show in another place — were, ere long, 
transformed into the Jatano, or Gitano, — the Gypsies of modem 
Europe These had been too long in their settlements to be called 

Sindians by a contemporary historian, like Dionysius Telmarensis, 
to whom the terms “ Jat,” “ Asdwira,” and “ Sababija,” were more 
familiar. This author, in his Syrian Chronicley distmotly mentions 

Sindian*’ cohorts as forming a portion of the motley army of 
Alans, Blhazars, Medes, Persians, Turks, Arabs, etc , which made an 
irruption mto the Byzantine territory m 150 a h — 767 \ d.* Four 
years afterwards, we find a body of Smdians and Khazars — said to 
be slaves — attemptmg to seize upon the imperial treasury m Harrdn. 
Most probably, they also composed part of these foreign levies. 

In admitting these provincials mto their armies, the Arabs merely 

^ Possibly the Jand&wal, or Cbandoul, of K&bul— tbe separate quarter occupied 
by the military colony of the Kazalb&sb— may have a similar origin —[See Note on 
the name Jandriidy page 880, $t4pra ] 

> Jos Sim Assemanm, Btbhoth Orient Oiementifte- Fat , Vol II p 103, Bam- 
poldi, Annalx Mutidmaniy Tom. IV p 89 , Sxtt II 126 , Gxld y 17 

80 
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imitated the policy of the Romans, who did the same fn)m motires 
of expediency — hoping to find employment for turbulent spirits, and 
to neutralize the elements of rebellion, by sending foreign mer- 
oenanes into provinces remote from their native soil.^ Thus we find 
Slavones and Berbers, Syrians and Copts, Babylonians and Persians, 
and oven Christians and Jews, Magians and Idolaters, in the early 
period of the Khilafat, extending the Arab conquests among distant 
nations; just as, in the days of its decline, the Khalifs had 
Africans, Farghanians, Turks, Alans, etc , acting as their Praetorian 
guards, both in protecting them against their own subjects, and 
deposing their employers at their own will and pleasure * — the 
difference only consisted in this, that the formei constituted auxiliary 
corps, into which, when any foreigner was enlisted, he was adopted 
by some Arab tnbe as a member, and being called maidd, or client, 
of that tnbe, he had the same rights and privileges as if he had been 
bom in it , whereas, Mu’tasim, when he enrolled his foreign body- 
guard, made the Arabian troops subordinate to his mercenanes, 
whom, in order to elude the law, he called his own clients — an 
evasive practice which was continued by his successors ® 

When the profession of faith m God and his Piophet was no 
longer the symbol which united these furious zealots , when litera- 
ture, science, philosophy, poetry, and other objects of intellectual 
culture, ceased to be regarded as criminal pursuits when opulence, 
luxury, and the arts which refine and embellish social life, had 
converted roaming and rugged soldiers into indolent and effeminate 
voluptuaries, — ^the necessity of recnutmg their ranks from extraneous 
sources, led to a modification of their military institutions, and to the 
abandonment of those exclusive sentiments, which had once bound 
the Arabs by a common tie of fraternity in rapine and propa- 
gandism. Some of these foreign recruits were, no doubt, obtained 
by the hopes of ready participation in the spoils which were the 
invariable concomitant of Arab conquests ; but most of them were 

^ In ike Roman occupation of Bntain, we find even Indian cayalrj stationed at 
Cirencester — ^Wngkt Celt, Roman^ tmd Saxon, p 262 

* “ Firmamentum impeni et postea pestem ” 

* Btoqraphteal Bteitonary, L,U K , VoL II pp 294, 372. 

4 G. O Fluegehi, Btssorl, de Arah Script Or, Interpret p 6 , Keinaud, Bar- 
ras»n«, i. 74, 243 
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very unwilling soldiers, raised by an arbitrary conscription, and 
only reconciled to their fate, after long experience of their new 
profession, and when their distant homes had been forgotten. That 
the power of levying troops for foreign service was generally felt 
as a sore grievance by the unfortunate provincials, is evidenced by 
the terms for which the people of Tabanstdn held out, when they 
capitulated to their victors, for while they agreed to become tributary 
in the annual sum of five hundred thousand dirhams, they stipulated 
that the Mo&lims should at no time levy any troops in their country ^ 
Commercial activity, also, succeeded to the zeal for war, which 
offered no longer the same inducements of honour and profit that 
had been realized by the early conquerors A new stimulus was 
thus found for the spirit of adventure which still survived, in the 
perils and excitements of trading speculations, both by land and 
sea, —prosecuted at a distance and duration, which at that time it is 
surpiising to contemplate Sind was not backward in this season of 
enterprise, for she appears to have kept up a regular commeiXHal 
commumoation with the rest of the Muhammadan empire. Caravans 
were often passing and repassmg between that country and Khura- 
san, most commonly by the route of Kabul and Bamian She also 
held communication with Zabulistan and Sipstan, by way of Ghazni 
and Kandalidr Zabulistan was, at the period of Mas’udi’s visit, a 
laigc country, known by the name of the kingdom of Firoz, and 
contained fortresses of great strength The people were of divers 
languages and races, and different opinions were even then enter- 
tained respecting their origin. In Sijistan, which has greatly dete- 
riorated since that period, the banks of the Hendmand were studded 
with gardens and cultivated fields, its stream was covered "with 
boats , and irrigation was earned on extensively by means of 
windmills * 

> Washington Imng's pp 141 and 255, from Hammer- 

Purgstall's Oetnaldesaal It is worthy of remark, that the Tapyn, whose name is 
preserred iii Tabarist&n, are not included, in the copious catalogue of Herodotus, 
among those joining in the armament of Xerxes. 

* This IS nearly the earliest mention we haye of them, even in the east Onr 
knowledge of these contrivances in Europe ascends no higher than 1105 of our era 
In Muhammadan countries we have allasions to them as early as 645 , Price, 
Retrospect of Muh Hxetory^ Vol I p 140, Du Cange, Gloeeartutn med et xnf 
Latxnxtatxsy v. 
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With respect to the routes from the North to India, Birtof ob- 
serves — ‘‘We reach Smd from our country (Turkistin) by gomg 
through the country of Ni'mroz, that is to say, Sijist^n, and we 
reach Hmd through Kabul. I do not mean to say that is the only 
route, for one can arrive there from all directions when the passes 
are open.” (See p. 54 ) 

We learn from notices in other authors, that there was commercial 
traflSic by sea-board also. Much of the merchandize which was 
carried through Smd to Tiirkistan and Khurasan, — and thence even so 
far as Constantinople,^ by the resumption of a route which had been 
much frequented at an earlier period* — was the product of China and 
the ports of Ceylon, ’Uman, and Malabar, fiom which latter pro- 
vince was derived, as at the present day, aU the timber used in the 
construction of the boats which plied on the nver. From Arabia, 
horses were frequently imported into Smd , and armies and munitions 
of war were sent up the mouths of the Indus, as we have already 
noticed with respect to the expeditions of Muhammad Kasim and 
some of his predecessors * The whole coast of Kirman and Makr^ 
was, doubtless, studded with Arab settlements of the Azdis, who 
wore the chief mercantile carriers from Obolla and ’Uman, and who 
had many brethren settled in Smd , and so it has remamed, indeed, 
from the time of Alexander to the j)rosent Imam of Maskat, for the 
names of Arabis, Arabius, Arabitae, etc , of Nearchus and the ancient 
geographers, were most probably derived from the opposite penin- 
sula m the west, and are still represented by tlie Arabu of the 
coast of Makran, like as the neighbouring Onto?, or Horitas, seem to 
survive m the modern Ilor-mara and Haur * 

The toleration which the native Sindians enjoyed m the practice 

> Bamiusio, BaeeoUa d% Nav , Tom I p 374, B , Robertson, Indta^ pp 42, 77, 
106, 121 , MacPherson, Annalt of Commerce^ Vol I pp 141, 194, 370, Reinaud^i 
lUl de» Voy , 42 , WtUy II 306 

* Strabo, Geog , lib xi c 7, Vol II p 427, ed Taucbnitz , Pliny, Nat Hut* 
hb. Ti c 17, 23, Hceren, Astatte Nations, Vol I p 38, Mod Trav Indta, 1. 148 , 
Jnd AUerthum , II 631, 603 , Hakluyt, IV 409, 

> Cosmos Indicopl ap Montfaucon, Coll nov Patrum, Tom. II p 334 , Elmacm, 
Hist Sarae , Ann 101 , Kosegarten, Chresiomath\e Arabs, p 99. 

4 See Geier, Alexandrt M Mist Scnptores, p 128 , Mutzcll’s Notes to Q Gurtiui 
pp 873,874 , Droysen, Geschxchte Alex's, 467-9, Vincent, Voyage of Nearchus, 
pp 181-211, Barros, Veoadas da Asta, Dec. iv p. 290, Heeren, Asiatic Nations^ 
Vol I. pp. 279, 297. 
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of their religion, was greater than what was usually conceded in 
other countries , but it was dictated less by any principle of justice 
or humanity, than the impossibility of suppressing the native religion 
by the small number of Arab invaders.' When time had fully 
shown the necessity of some relaxation in the stem code of Moslim 
conquest, it was directed, that the natives might rebuild their tem- 
ples and perform their worship, and that the three per cent., which 
had been allowed to the priests under the former government, 
should not be withheld by the laity for whom they officiated. 
Dahir’s prime minister was also retained m office, in order to pro- 
tect the rights of the people, and to maintain the native institutions , 
while Brahmans were distributed throughout the provinces to collect 
the taxes which had been fixed But, where power had, for a short 
time, enabled the Moslims to usurp the mastery, the usual bigotry 
and cruelty were displayed At Debal, the temples were demolished, 
and mosques founded ; a general massacre endured for three whole 
days , prisoners were taken captive ; plunder was amassed , and an 
apostate was left in charge of the government, exercising co-ordinate 
jurisdiction with an Arab chief. At Nairun, the idols were broken, 
and mosques founded, notwithstanding its voluntary surrender. At 
Alor, though the bves of the inhabitants were spared, a heavy tribute 
was imposed , and though the temples were treated like “ churches 
of the Christians, or synagogues of the Jews,’^ yet that was no great 
indulgence, if we may judge from the proceedmgs at Jemsalem and 
Damascus — ^where the ringing of bells and building of chapels were 
prohibited , where the free admission of Musulm^ns was at all times 
compulsory , where the forcible conversion of churches into mosques 
was insisted on, without the offer of compensation ; and where they 
’^ere sometimes devoted to the meaner uses of cow-houses and 
stables At Bdwar, and ’Askalanda, all the men in arms were put 
to the sword, and the women and children earned away captive. At 
Multan, all men capable of bearing arms were massacred ; six 
thousand ministers of the temple were made captive, besides all the 
women and children , and a mosque was erected in the town. 

Among the chief objects of idolatry at Multan, the Bhavishya 
Purdna and Hwen-Tsang mention a golden statue of the Sun , but 
^ Reinaud SanazwB, 35. 
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the Arabic writers speak of the principal idol as being composed of 
no other more valuable substance than wood, representmg that it 
was covered with a red skin, and adorned with two rubies for eyes. 
Muhammdd Kasim, ascertaining that large offerings were made to 
this idol, and wishing to add to his resources by those means, left it 
uninjured , but in order to show his horror of Indian superstition, 
he att6iched a piece of cow’s flesh to its neck, by which he was able 
to gratify his avarice and malignity at the same time Biladuri 
says it was considered to represent the prophet Job, which appears 
an Arab misreading of Aditya, as it is correctly styled by Birunf, for 
without the vowel points, there is no great difference m the original 
This idol was allowed to maintam its position durmg the whole 
period of the supremacy of the Khalifs , but Biruni informs us, that 
when the Karmatians became masters of Multan, they did not show 
themselves equally tolerant or provident respecting the valuable 
resources of the shnne , for their leader, Jalam, the son of Shaibto, 
had the idol broken in pieces, and the attendant priests massacred , 
and the temple, which was situated on an eminence, was converted 
into the Jami’ Masjid, in lieu of the one which existed before. That 
was closed m order to evince their hatred of the Ummayide Khalifs, 
under whom it had been constructed, but when Sultan Mahmud 
took Multan, and subdued the Karmatians, he re-opened the ancient 
mosque, upon which the new one was abandoned, and became as 
a plain destmed to vulgar uses ” 

The same idol was subsequently set up, and received the offermgs 
of the people. How long it maintained its ancient credit is not 
known for certain , but at Multan, the Sun is no longer the object of 
worship, havmg yielded to the temple of Prahladpurl, now itself m 
rums, but occupying, doubtless, the same lofty eminence m the 
citEulel which was formerly consecrated to Aditya. 

On counting up the cost of the Sindian expedition, Hajjdj found 
that he had expended 60,000,000, and had received 120,000,000 
dirhams.^ As that could only have been the KhaliPs usual share of 

^ This IS from the FutuhuA Bulddn, and is taken as being the most exact state- 
ment That in the Chaeh-ndma differs considerably, and affords no means of com- 
parison between actual receipt and expenditure There is no reason to apprehend 
error in the transcription of these numbers, because the Arabic original does not 
express them in ciphers, but words 
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one-fiifth, the total ralue of the plunder obtained must have been 
600,000,000 dirhams. Now, as one million of dirhams, at fivepence- 
hatlfpenny each, is equivalent to about £28,000 of our money, and as 
the relative value of money was ten times greater then than now, we 
may conceive the amount to be largely exaggerated , since the country 
could not by any possibility have yielded such a booty, even with the 
exercise of the utmost Arab violence and extortion to enforce its 
collection. Even if we take Hajjaj’s calculation to represent the 
whole sum, and not merely one-fifth, we should still find it difficult 
to believe, either that Smd and Multan together could at that time 
have yielded two millions and three-quarters sterling, or that one- 
half of that sum could have been expended in their conquest by such 
a frugal and abstemious race as the Arabs, who had no need of a 
modem commissariat, at once extravagant and cumbersome, to follow 
their agile movements ^ 

The consideration of this question naturally introduces the subject 
of the public revenue of Sind From the statements of Ibn Khur- 
dadba, Ibn Khaldun, and Ibn Haukal, we derive some valuable 
notices of the revenue of the ’Abbasides, with more especial reference 
to the period of Mamun’s reign Ibn Khaldun’s table has been 
given by Von Hammer, in his lAnderverwaltung, and to this additions 
have been made by Dr Sprenger, from the very rare manuscripts of 
the other authors, both preserved m the Bodleian library From 
these authorities combined, we are able to deduce some useful m- 
ferences respecting the comparative revenue of the different provinces 
of the Khil^at. Thus, we find that the province of Sind yielded 
annually a sum of 11,600,000 dirhams, and 150 pounds of aloe-wood, 
Multdn being, most probably, included, as it is not mentioned among 
the other provmces. Of the neighbouring provinces, Makrdn is s t 
down at 400,000 dirhams , Sijistan at 4,600,000 dirhams, 800 
vanegated robes, and 20,000 pounds of sweetmeats,* Kirmdn at 

' All the calculations of Saracen booty m Egypt and Syna are even more extrava- 
gant, and jnstiiy the suspicions of Gibbon , though he had no right to arraign the 
accuracy of Elmacm's translator, Erpenins — fehcustmus xlle Aralncarxm Uterax urn 
tnstauralorf**^ua he m styled by Hottmger. I conceive that we have not yet got the 
proper equivalent of the early dindr and dxrham Beinaud, Sarraeina, 104, 192 , 
ZTftie. JPxtt, Aste, V. Arabte^ 317 

* Ibn Xhurdhdba says 6,776,000 dirhams. 
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4.200.000 dirhams, 600 precious garments, 20,000 pounds of dates, 
and 1,000 pounds of caraway seeds,' Tukhiristan at 106,000 
dirhams, Kabul at 1,500,000 dirhams, and 1,000 head of cattle, 
amounting to 700,000 dirhams more , Ears at 27,000,000 dirhams, 

30.000 bottles of rose-water, and 20,000 bottles of black currants ,* 
Khutlan, in Hyatila, bordermg on Balkh, at 1,733,000 dirhams ; 
BamiAn at 5,000 dirhams , and Bust at 90,000 dirhams 

These amounts are to be considered merely approximate, because 
the revenues, unless where they were assessed at a fixed sum, varied 
every year accordmg to the abundance, or scarcity, of the crop. 

It may, ac first, admit of doubt, whether these sums represent 
land-tax merely, or all the taxes in the aggregate. Ibn Khurdadba 
and Ibn Haukal specially say “ land-tax ’* Ibn Khaldun uses the 
term “revenue.” This is the more remarkable, as it will be ob- 
served from the notes, that his statements contain the lowest sums. 
The two accounts, of course, refer to different epochs, and frequently 
to different limits, which were arbitrary and fluctuating, just as our 
Domesday Book, having been compiled by different sets of com- 
missioners, represents a different status in different passages, 
though the names of persons, classes, a^id tenures may be in every 
other respect identical As an instance, in our Arabic record of these 
variations, we find it stated, under Fdrs, that “Amran bin Musa, the 
Barmekide, added Sind to this province, so the revenue amounted, 
after defraying all expenses, to 10,000,000 dirhams.” The re- 
mark in itself is not particularly mtelhgible, but its very obscurity 
makes it serve the better as an illustration. It is probable that, in 
so large an empire, the limits of the provinces were frequently 
subject to alteration, to suit the views and interest of favoured 
governors , and that they were also, without any such personal bias, 
sometimes fixed on an ethnical, sometimeB on a geographical, basis. 
Another cause of variation has been suggested — namely, that the 
greatest part of what had been delivered in kind in the time of 
M4rwin, to which Ibn Khalddn refers, was paid in money in the 

' Ibn Khnrd&dba says 5,000,000 dirhama, and under the KhusrOs 60«000,000 — the 
limite of the prorince being, of course, different. The amounts entered in the 
text reet on the authority of Ibn KhaldOn. 

* Ibn Khurdhdba says 30,000 dirhams, but 1 suspect error. 
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time of Ibn Khurdadba. This is probable, and is the natural course 
of fiscal transition all over the world. 

But, after giving due weight to all these considerations, the sums 
set down against some of the provinces are so large — whether we 
take the higher or lower amount, or the earlier or later date — ^that 
we must conceive them to embrace the entire collections of every 
kind, and must be allowed the hberty of construing Jchardj m its 
enlarged sense of ‘tribute,* rather than its limited one of ‘land-tax, 
— just, indeed, as it is so considered at the present day in Turkey ^ 
The assessment upon Sind and Mult^, — ^bemg 11,500,000 dirhams, 
or about £270,000, — must be considered moderate, if it is intended 
to comprise the land-tax, the poll-tax, the customs duties, and all 
miscellaneous items into the bargain ; but it is not an improbable 
amount, when we contemplate the liberal alienations and reserves, 
which have been alluded to at the commencement of this Note, as 
well as the change in the value of money. Under the Talpurs, 
notwithstanding that many large and productive tracts -^re 
afforested by them, Sind is said to have occasionally yielded 
£400,000 , and under the Kalhoras, tradition represents the revenue 
at the exaggerated amount of £800,000 At present, with security 
on all its borders, and tranquillity within them, it does not pay to 
the British Government more than £300,000, and the expenses have 
been hitherto more than double that sum This deficiency, how- 
ever, ceoinot last iong, for its cultivation and commerce are rapidly 
on the increase. 

The Arab governors may be considered in the light of farmers - 
general, for they usually bound themselves to pay to the Khalif the 
sums at which the various provmces, — after allowance made for 
ordinary expenses, — were set down in the public register. Where 
the disbursements were left to their discretion, and where the 
revenues were not fixed, but dependant upon the seasons, we may 
presume that, on the plea of frontier wars, local services, and internal 
tumults, very httle was ever remitted to the capital from the remote 
provinces of the empire , for the governors themselves were the 
judges of these necessities — ^the declaration of peace or war bemg 
left to their arbitrary determination and pleasure 

^ Dei OsmttmsohiH Detehs Staatsverfumng, Cantemir, Mat of the Othman 

EmptrOy p. 866. 
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The ordinary revenue, which they were entitled to collect from 
the provinces committed to them, was derived from the land-tax, and 
from the capitation-tax upon those who had not embraced the 
Muhammadan religion , but there were many miscellaneous cesses 
besides, which, in the aggregate, yielded large returns, and con- 
tributed to swell their profits 

The land-tax was usually rated at two-fifths of the produce of 
wheat and barley, if the fields were watered by public canals , three- 
tenths, if irrigated by wheels or other artificial means ; and one- 
fourth, if altogether unimgated. If arable land were left uncul- 
tivated, it seems to have paid one dirham per and one-tenth of 
the probable produce, but the statement is not clear upon this pomt. 
Of dates, grapes, and garden produce, one-third was taken, either in 
kind or money , and one-fifth (Jchums) of the yield of wines, fishing, 
pearls, and generally of any product not derived from cultivation, 
was to be dehveied in kind, or paid m value, even before the ex- 
pejjses had been defrayed One-fifth of the value of slaves and 
booty was reserved for the Khalif The customs and transit dues, 
for which unbehevers had to pay a double rate, and the taxes on 
trades and manufactures, and handicrafts, were also important 
sources of public revenue.^ 

These taxes were accordmg to the origmal institutes of ’Umar, 
when he assessed the Sawad, or cultivated lands of ’Irak, but, in 
course of time, they were everywhere greatly enhanced, even to 
one-half of the produce of the land, or lather according to the ability 
of the people to pay In short, the rates above-mentioned were 
merely a nominal value put upon the land : for the collection of the 
revenues was, in many instances, left to rapacious farmers, who 
covered their contracts and benefitted themselves besides, at the 
expense of the cultivators The same course of proceeding was 
observed by the agents of the Talpurs to the latest penod of their 

^ See Biog Diet ^ L TT K, 7 ** A1 M&mttn,*' where the revenue table is given at 
length. It IS also m the lUndgruben d$8 Vol. VI p 362, , 

and m Hammer-Purgstall's, die Landes verwaltung unter dem ChahfaU^ 89; and m 
the jRwtwy Cyelopeedia, v “Caliph.” The Aatiii%e Vol. XXX. p. 62, 

contains the most comprehensive of all these tables, with very nsefiil remarks 
appended, to which the foregoing paragraphs are indebted See also L*Unwert 
F%U, Ane, T. ; Arabte, 403, 404. 
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rule in Sind, and was one of the ohief c&uses which contributed to 
the impoverishment of the country.' 

Moreover, the absence of an accurate measurement must have 
rendered all such assessments nugatory and fictitious, for it was only 
in the Sawad, above referred to, which was the small tract lying imme- 
diately around the future capital of the Khalifs, that there was any- 
thing like a detailed survey , and of that the merits were more due 
to their predecessors than themselves. Gibbon says, the adminis- 
tration of Persia was regulated by an actual survey of the people, 
the cattle, and the fruits of the earth , and this monument, which 
attests the vigour of the caliphs, might have instructed the philoso- 
phers of every age.” In this, he is by no means borne out by the 
passage which he quotes as his authority from the Chorograjphta of 
Theophanes , and, moreover, an extended sense has been given to 
“ Persia,” which really apphes only to a remote comer of that large 
empire * 

Besides this ordinary land-tax, we read, in the Chach-ndma, of 
other burdens laid upon Sindian cultivators, w^hich seem to have 
been independent of the former such as the haj, and the ^usJiari * 
Other extraordinary conditions were occasionally imposed on some 

' The little confidence to be placed in the apparent moderation of recoided rates, 
may be exemplified by modem practice in Sind, where we are told that “ it was not 
uncommon for the government to collect vast quantities of gram fur the supply of 
troops, when any military expedition was on foot , m which case, the rulers made no 
scruple of seizing a half of the produce of the whole country, leavmg the farmer to 
settle with the cultivator the best way he could — Capt McMurdo, Journal H As 
Soe , Vol I p. 240 

* Dechne and Fall^ chap li note 32 Ou the Sawfid of 'Ir&k and Baghdad, see 
Abd-1 Fidh, Geogr^ pp 52, 307 , Mar&a%du-l Iti\ld\ ed Juynboll, Vol II., p 63 

® Literally, ** tithe lands,” like the Decumates Agn of the Homans , see Tacitus, 
Qermanta^ aoeg 29 Hespccting the law of see Hamilton's Hanng- 

ton’s Analysis^ Vol I , Galloway’s Law and Conaiit of Indva , N B. E BaiUie's 
Land-tax of India according to Muh Lum 

Legally, no land was subject both to kho^dj and uthari , but it may be questioned 
whether the Sindian *ushaf ., though it was confessedly considered as an indulgence, 
is to be construed m its strict legal application The parties from whom it was taken 
were the people of NairOn and the Channas west of the Indus, of whom we still 
find a remnant not far from Manchhar lake, and from whom the Kalhoras are in 
reality descended, notwithstanding their various attempts to disguise the humiliatmg 
fact Mr. Henouard conceives that the Kalhoras are Kurds, because the Jahdn-numa 
mentions that name among the Kurdish clans There may possibly have been some 
connection between them and the converted Channas, for we know that Kurds are to 
be found as far eastward as Gand&va. 
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of the tribes. We have seen above, under Mu*tasim, that the Jats 
dwelling beyond the river Aral were compelled to bring a dog on 
each occasion of paying their respects, besides being branded upon 
the hand. The Bhatia, Lohdna, Sihta, Jandar, Mdchi, and Gk>reja 
tribes had also peculiar duties devolving upon them 

Sumptuary laws, moreover, were established, and enforced with 
great stringency. Certain tribes were prohibited from wearing fine 
Imen, from riding on horses, and from covering their heads and 
feet. If they committed theft, their women and childien were 
burnt to death. Others had to protect caravans, and to famish 
guides to Muhammadans.* 

The natives were also enjoined, in conformity with an old law of 
’Umar’s, to feed every Muhammadan traveller for three days and 
nights It must be confessed, however, that many of these laws 
were already established under the Brdhman rulers ; unless, as 
seems not improbable, the Muhammadan aspect about these ancient 
institutions derives its hue from the prejudices of the historian who 
records them. 

But whatever were the peculiar features of some of the local 
imposts, all the unconverted tribes were, without exception, liable 
to the capitation-tax (jizya), which, as it was a religious as well as 
a political duty to collect, was always exacted with ngour and 
punctuality, and fiequently with insult* 

The levy of this impost in Smd from those who had not embraced 
Islam, was considered so important at the very earliest period, that 
we find Hajj'aj sending another person into the provmce to collect 
it, even during Muhammad Klim’s government. ‘‘Abu Khufas 
Kutaiba bin Muslim came on the part of Hajjdj, and returned to 
Khur^an, after leaving his agents to collect the poll-tax from the 
infidels ; and, after a time, Tam£m bin Zaid came from Hajjaj on the 
same errand.”* 

^ So Ab^ ’IJbaida, on the conquest of Emesa, imposed upon such as chose to 
remain in infidelity a ransom of fire gold pieces a head, besides an annual tribute , 
and caused their names to be registered in a book, giTing them back tbeir wires and 
children, on condition that they should act as guides and interpreters to the Moslims 
in case of need — W Irving, Suecetaort of Mahomet^ pp, 60, 261 , see Kemble’s 
Saxons %n England^ I 294. 

* Pnce. Retroop of Muhamm Hutoiy^ vol. i pp 109. 

* Tuhfatu-l Kirdm^ MS. pp. 18. 
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According to tlie original ordinance of ’Umar, those persons who were 
of any persuasion non-Muhammadan, were called Zimmls, or those 
under protection, and were assessed with a toleration, or poll-tax, at 
the following rates. A person in easy circumstances had to pay 48 
dirhams a year, one of moderate means 24 dirhams, and one in an 
inferior station, or who derived his subsistence from manual labour, 
12 dirhams. Women, children, and persons unable to work paid 
nothing. But a century had not elapsed, when ’Umar the Second, 
considering these rates too moderate, calculated what a man could 
gam during the year, and what he could subsist on, and claimed 
aU the rest, amounting to four or five dinars, about two pounds, 
a year. 

As the tax ceased upon any one’s becoming a Moslim — ^when he 
was enfranchised from his dependence, and was invested with the 
privileges of a citizen and companion — its severe enforcement was 
often found more efficacious than argument or persuasion, m in- 
ducing the victims to offer themselves as converts to the faith. For 
the professing Muhammadan had but to pay the tithe for alms, and 
the import and export duties of one in forty, or two and a-half per 
cent,' and he was free from all other imposts, but, when the 
origmal principles of the government began to be departed from, 
when the once vigorous administration became feeble and degenerate, 
and the Khalifs appropriated to themselves a large proportion of the 
revenues which the Kuran had assigned t6 Grod, the Prophet, and 
his relations, then the Muhammadans themselves also became sub- 
ject, as well as the protected people, to new tallages and cesses ; 
insomuch that the seventy of the pressure occasioned general dis- 
content, and often resulted m revolution and bloodshed. 

Hence we find Ibn Khaldun, the most philosophic of all the 
Arabian writers upon history and social economy, thus speaking of 
the effect of these exactions upon the government which introduced 
them — With the progress of luxury the wants of goveminent and 
its servants mcreased, and their zeal diminished , so that it became 
requisite to employ more people, and to give them higher pay. 
Consequently, the taxes were gradually increased, till the pro- 

^ In Muhammadan Spain thii duty was as hig^h as twelve and a-half per cent on 
amall commodities. — See Bemaud'a darrasmi, 280 . 
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prietorB and working claasee were unable to pay them^ which led 
to continual changes in the government ” 

This increased employment of officials had no reference to those 
maintamed for the distribution of justice to the people. In a 
country like Smd, where the mass of the nation professed their 
ancient rehgion, there were no tribunals for the purpose of adjudi- 
cating Biuts between members of that despised and depressed race. 
The power of life and death was exercised by every chief who could 
maintain the slightest show of independence, as well as by the 
Amirs , but, under the latter, legal formalities were more rigorously, 
if not justly observed The Kazf, who was appointed to the 
judgment-seat by their orders, professed, in controversies between 
Muhammadans, to decide according to the precepts of the Kur^, 
while even between Hindus and Muhammadans the same unerring 
guide was appealed to, under which, of course, the former obtained 
a very small modicum of justice Public and political offences, 
whether by one party or the other, were tiied by the same standard , 
but m all suits for debts, contracts, adultery, inheritance, the rights 
of pi operty, and the like, the Hindus — ^being left without any form 
of law or any established judicatory to appeal to — had to accommo- 
date their own differences, and, therefore, maintained their pun- 
chdyatB, or arbitration committees, in full efficiency It was for- 
tunate, under these circumstances, that the pubhc opinion of the 
caste, as expressed in these domestic and self-constituted fora, 
operated more strongly upon their minds, sentiments, and actions, 
than rewards and punishments derived from higher and holier 
sanctions. 

To the Hmdus, mdeed, the public tribunals were only the means 
of extortion and forcible conversion, as they have proved themselves 
to be to the very latest period of Muhammadan dominion in Smd, 
under which, there were judicial penalties for ndmg on horseback, 
especially with a saddle , under which, the wearing of beards, and 
the adoption of Muhammadan costume were compulsory , and under 
which, religious processions, and even music, were altogether pro* 
hibit^.^ Hence there was, and could he, no sympathy between the 


^ Dr. Bumes, Vtsit to the Court of Sinde, pp 72-75 , Captain MoMurdo, Journal 
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oonqaeiOTS and the conquered, arifimg from confidence in the purity 
of justice, — ^fbr the primary obligations, inseparably connected with 
the institutions of political society, were utterly ignored by the 
Arab rulers of Smd, and no regard was had to that, which 
Milton calle — 

The solid rule of civil government , 

4 » • 4 ^ # 

In winch is plainest taught, and effliest learnt 
What makes a nation happy and keeps it so, 

What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat 

It is expedient that these matters should be often brought back 
to remembrance and pondered on; for the inhabitants of modem 
India, as well as our clamorous demagogues at home, are very apt to 
forget the very depth of degradation from which the great mass of 
the people have been raised, under the protection of British 
supremacy. 

In reflecting on the causes which accelerated the downfall of the 
Khalif ’s domimon in Smd, one of the most obvious and powerftd 
accessories which offers itself to our view, as conspiring towards 
that end, is the diversity of mterests and feelings among the several 
tribes which achieved and confirmed the conquest No long tune 
elapsed, after the first glow of enthusiasm had died away and given 
place to more sober sentiments, when the Arabs showed themselves 
as utterly incapable, as the shifting sands of their own desert, of 
coalescmg into a system of concord and subordmation The passions 
which agitated these hordes m then ancient abodes, the hereditary 
feuds and blood-revenges, which had even formed the dates of eras 
amoimg their Bedouin ancestors, and which could be revived in all 
their bitterness by the recital of a ballad, a lampoon, or a proverb, 
were not allayed, but fostered, by transplantation from their original 
soil ' And so it was in Spam , crowds of adventurers poured in 
who preferred a distant fortune to poverty at home Emigrants 
from Damascus occupied Granada and Cordova , Seville and Malaga 
were planted by settlers from Emesa and Palestine , the natives of 

It As, Soc, Vol. I pp. 249-252 , Lieut Burton, Sindh, p. 368, and Unhmppy Valley, 
VoL I pp. 225-229 , Capt Postans* Personal Observations on Stndh, pp 159, 258 , 
Sir A Bumes, Cahool, p 15 

^ Pooock, Specimen Kxstcr Arab pp 43, 178 , Sale, Koran, Vol, I p 233 , 
Foster, Mahom Unveiled, Vol I p 6 
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Yemen and Persia were scattered about Toledo , and the fertile 
valleys of the South were partitioned among 10,000 horsemen from 
Syria and Trdk. These, as in Smd, all became so many rival 
factions eager in the pursuit of power, mutually rancorous and 
hostile, and cherishing, m the pride and petulance of their hearts, 
the most invidious distinctions of races and precedence ‘ 

Even as early as the deposition and recall of Muhammad Kasim, 
we find him alluding to the clannish feud between the Sakifis and 
Sakasaks. ‘‘ Had he chosen to appeal to the sword,” he exclaims, 
“ no oavahers of the tribes of Sakasak or ’Akk could have wrested 
from him the country he had conquered, or laid violent hands upon 
hiB person ” These were both Yamanian tribes , the first was de- 
scended from Saksak bin Ashrab, and the second was an offshoot of 
the groat tribe of Azd, which, under Muhallab, was the first to carry 
the Arab arms into India, and which rendered itself so conspicuous 
in the conquest of Khurasan ® The Sakifi tribe, to which Muhammad 
K^im belonged, was originally from Taif, about fifty miles south- 
east of Mecca It continues a powerful people to this day, pos- 
sessing the some fertile region on the eastern declivity of the Hijjaz 
chain of mountains. In the wars of the Wahabis, they defended 
their ancient stronghold of Taif with a spirit worthy of their 
ancestors 

We have seen above, under the Khilafat of Mu’tasim, that the 
rancour, which prevailed between the Yamanian aud Nizdnan 
tribes, again broke out into open hostility in Sind. It was not, 
however, in Sind only, but wherever the Muhammadan standard 
was displayed, that these two great divisions were arrayed against 
each other , and as this feeling operated as one of the main causes 
of the success of the ’Abbasides against the Ummayides, it* original 
malignity could not fail to be aggravated m every Moslim countay" 
as long as the remembrance of that change of dynasty survived. 

What imparted additional acerbity to these feuds in Smd, was 

^ Crichton, Arabia and xU People, 339, Dunham, Kutory of Spaxn^'^fA IV. 
p 2 , Procter, Encyelopcedia Metrop , Vol XI p 294 All of whom are indebted, 
more or less, originally to Gibbon, Peclxne and Fall^ chap li ad Jinem^ and ho, with 
hiB usual honesty of acknowledgment, to Casiri, Bxblxoth AraA^Stopan*^ Tom. II. 
pp 32, 252 

> The Im&m of Muscat is an Azdi — Enc Motr y. Oman. 
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tlie persecution of the adherents of ’Ali, which, though with some in- 
termissions, especially about Mamun’s time, was maintamed with 
considerably ngour during the period of Arab occupation We 
have in the preceding note seen some instances of these religious 
quarrels, and they must have been of frequent occurrence in Smd , 
for its position on the remote eastern frontier of the Empire, and the 
difficulty of access to it over mountains and barren sands, must have 
offered a promising asylum to political refugees, of which we have 
ample evidence that they readily availed themselves Hence hetero- 
doxy, during the penod of the Khildfat, flourished with unusual 
vigour m Sind and Makran , and hence such schismatics as Kharijfs, 
Zindfks, Ehwajas, Shariites, and the like, as well as Mulahida, or 
atheists of various denommations, throve, and propagated more 
especially the Karmatians, who, after bemg first introduced through 
this kingdom, mamtained their hold m Western and Northern India 
long after they were suppressed in other provinces of the Empire 

The ’Ahte refugees have preserved many traces of their resort to 
Smd, to which we may refer the unusual proportion of Saiyid 
famflies to this day resident m that country, the names of such 
places as Lakk-’alavi and Mut-’alavi,* founded and still inhabited by 
^Alites, and the many Saiyids of even Eastern India, who trace their 
first settlements to Thatta, Bhakkar, and other places m the valley 
of the Indus 

These vague remmiscences, mdeed, may be considered to com- 
prise one of the most enduring monuments of Arab dominion in 
Smd. They were almost the only legacy the Arabs left be- 
hind them , affordmg a peculiar contrast m this respect to the 
Bomans, after they had held Britain for the same penod of three 
centunes. Notwithstanding that their possession was partial and 
unstable, our native soil teems with their buildings, camps, roads, 
corns, and utensils, m a manner to show how completely they were 
the master-spirits of that remote province * But with regard to the 
Arab dommion m Smd, it is impossible for the traveller to wander 

1 See Weil, II 16 , Barton, 249 

’ The latter is now better known as Matfiri The two great famihes of Lakky&ri 
and Matkn Saiyida constitute the Maj&wars, or attendants at the shnne of the cele- 
brated saint, La*l Sh&h-bkz of Sihw&n 

> See William of Malmesbury, Qeat Reg Lib. 1. cap l 
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througli that land, without being struck with the absence of all 
record of their occupation. In language, architecture, arts, tra- 
ditions, customs, and manners, they have left but little impress upon 
the country or the people. We trace them, like the savage Sikhs, 
only in the ruins of their predecessors , and while Mahfuza, Baizd, 
and Mansura have so utterly vanished, that “ etiam pen^re ruinee,” 
the older sites of Bhamb^, Alor, Multan, and Sihwan still survive 
to proclaim the barbansm and cruelty of their destroyers. It has, 
mdeed, been observed, as a circumstance worthy of remark, that no 
people ever constructed so many edifices as the Arabs, who extracted 
fewer materials from the quarry the buildings of their first settlers 
being everywhere raised from the wrecks of cities, castles, and 
fortresses which they had themselves destroyed ^ 

With respect to the descendants of the early Arab cmiquerors, we 
find it stated, by two local histoiians, that when ’Abdu-r Kazzak, 
Wazir of Sultan Mahmud, and the first Ghaznivide governor of 
Smd, was in the year 416 h (1024 ad) directed to proceed to that 
country from Multdn,® and that when, after having captured Bhakkar, 
and established his power upon a firm basis, he proceeded in 417 to 
Siwistan and Thatta, he found in those places, among the descendants 
of old Arab settlers, only a very few, who had remamed bound, as 
it were, to the country by family ties and encumbrances , and who, 
bemg men of learning and ability, were at that time holding posts 
of honour, and in the enjoyment of certain religious endowments ” • 
Eighteen Sindian families, or tribes, are said to have sprung from 
these ancestors — the Sakifi,* Tamim, Mughainde, ’Abb^sf, Sadiki, 
Farukf, ’Usmdnf, Pahanwar,* Mankf,® Chabna, Bm-i Asad, ’Utba, 


1 Crichton’s Arabia and tis p 426, 

3 The period of his departure irom Multhn is not clearly stated by either authority 
One seems to say 414, the other 416 Now, as Mahmdd was, during Bamaz&n 415, 
m Multtin, on his way to Somn&t, that appears to be a more probable year than 
either of the other two. 

* 7\thfatu I Ktrdmj MS p 21 Mir Ma'sdm says that the *Waafr turned the Arabs 
out of these places, but that *^Bome who had famihes, and were respectable and 
learned men, had high situations conferred upon them accordmg to law,” — ue , they 
were appointed to judicial offices — Tdrikh-x 8%nd^ MS, p 38 

* The original K&zis of Alor and Bhakkar. From this family was descended the 
author of the Chach-ndma 

* The descendants of Hfixis 


* A branch of the Tamim 
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Bin>i Abi Siifydn,* Bajaaide,* and the Bm-i Jarfma Ans&rf, who were 
the progenitors of the tnbe of Sapya^ the lords of Siwistdn. To 
these are to be added the Jats and Buldchfs, descendants of Hdrian 
Makrdnl. It will be observed that, although the families are said 
to be eighteen, the enumeration extends to only seventeen, unless the 
Sapya and the descendants of Jarima Ans&ri are reckoned as two 

The same authority mentions, that some of the tribes now m Smd, 
and who appear from their i^mes and occupations to have been 
ongmally Hmdu, are m reality descendants of the Arabs. Thus, 
the Thim were originally Tamim , the Morya are pronounced to be 
descendants from Mughaira , and the Sumra are hkewise held to be 
the oifspnng of adventurers from Samarra, who aocompamed the 
Tamfm m great numbers. All these affiliations are gratuitous 
guesses, and about as probable as the one mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, of the descent of the Jats and Buluchis from Harun 
MakiAnf But that some of the inferior tribes are descendants of 
the Arabs is by no means opposed to reason oi probability, and this 
more especially among those now classed as Buldchfs The Bind, 
for instance, when they assert that they came ongmally from Aleppo 
and Damascus, may have truth on their side, but we should be 
cautious m admitting nominal resemblances or ambitious genealo- 
gies, especially where, as m the case of the Sumras, Sammas, 
Ddudputras, and Kalhoras, there has been a political purpose to 
serve, and sycophants ready at all times to* pander to a despot’s 
aspirations 

The Sumra Dynasty. 

The assignment of this dynasty to its ventable lineage and proper 
period among the rulers of Smd, is one of the most difficult problems 
with which we have to deal in the history of Muhammadan India , 
and the obscunties and mconsistencies of the native accounts have 
by no means been cleared by the European comments which have 
been made upon them. 

Our first informant is Mir Ma’sum, whose account has been given 

^ Of this tnbe are many of the darweihes of Rail, on the nght bank of the Indus, 
opposite to Haidar&b&d Among these celebrated saints are to be included the 
ancestors of Shaikh Abd-l Fazl, as shown in his work, styled the Kachkul 

3 Occupants of Jkng&r, about ten miles west from Sihwkn. 
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at length in the Extracts from his history. Ho tells us (supra, p. 
215,) that m the time of ’Abdu-r Eashid, Sultan Mas’ud, 443 a^^h., 
1051 A D., the men of the Sumra tribe revolted from the rule of 
Ghazni, and placed on the throne of Sind a man of the name of 
Sumra. He closes his unsatisfactory account by saymg — If any 
of my friends know more on this subject, let them pubhsh it , I have 
said all I can upon the matter ” 

Abu-1 Fazl gives us no information m the Ay'm-i Akhari (Vol. IL 
p. 120), beyond the announcement that there were thirty-six Sumra 
pjrinces, who reigned 500 years. 

Finshta seems afraid of venturing on this difficult and doubtful 
ground He merely observes (Vol. IV. p. 411,) that, on the death 
of Muhammad Kasim, a tribe, tracmg their origin from the Ansdrfs, 
estabhshed their government m Smd , after which, the Sumra 
Zamfnddrs reigned for 500 years,^ but he adds, ‘‘neither the names 
nor the history of these pnnoes are at present extant, smce I have 
failed m my endeavour to procure them. In the course of years 
(although we have no account of the precise period) the dynasty was 
subverted by that of the Sammas,* whose chief assumed the title of 
J4m During the reigns of these dynasties, the Muhammadan kings 
of Ghazni, Ghor, and Dehli invaded Sind, and seizing many of the 
towns, appomted Muhammadan governors over them ’’ 

The Tdrikh-i Tdhri (MS p 25,) says their dominion lasted for 
only 143 years, from 700 to 843 h, that they were Hmdus, that 
Alor was withm their domimons, and that their capital was Mu- 
hammad-Tur, m the Pargana of Dirak Duda is made contem- 
poraiy of ’Alau-d Din, and the popular stones relating to Dalu Kai 
and ’Umar Sumra are given at length. 

The Beg-Ldr-ndma (MS. p 8) merely observes that, after the Mu- 
hammadan conquest, men of the Tamim tnbe governed Sind, and 
after some time, the Sumras succeeded them, occupying the seat 
of government for 505 years , their capital being Muhatampur. 

^ The Kanzurl MakfUz^ on the authority of the Tdrihh-% Bahdd%tr^$hdhi aays the 
Sfimraa lasted for 600 years after the aulad Tamim Ansdri. 

* (The words of this sentence os given by Gen. Bngg^s, are “ the dynasty of 
Soomura subverted the country of another chief called Soomiina, whose chief,** etc. 
Sir H. £lhot*s emendation is obyionsly necessary J 
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Muliammad Yusuf says in his Mtmtdkkahu-t Tawdrihh that when 
Sultdn *Abdu-r Eashfd, son of SultAu Mahmud, inherited the king- 
dom of Ghazni, the people of Sind, finding him an indolent and 
weak-nunded monarch, began to be refractory and contumacious, and 
m A.H 445 (1053 ad), the men of the tribe of Sdmra, having assem- 
bled around Tharri, seated a man named Sumra on the cushion of 
government He ruled independently for a length of time, and left 
as successor a son, Bhungar, bom to him by a daughter of a Zamin- 
ddr named Sad Bhungar, after ruling 15 years, departed to the 
world of eternity m a h 461, and left a son named Dudd, who after 
a rule of 24 years, died a h. 485 , ^ then Sanghar reigned for 15 
years , Hafif, 33 years , ’Umar, 40 years , Dudd n. 14 years , Pahth, 
33 years , Genhra, 16 years , Muhammad Tur, 15 years , Genhra 11 
several years , Dudd HI 14 years , Tai, 24 years , Chanesar, 18 
years, Bhungar H 15 years, Hafif H. 18 yeais, Dudd IV 25 
years , ’Umar Sumra, 35 years , Bhungar HI 10 years Then the 
government fell to Hamir, who was deposed by the tribe of Samma, 
on account of his tyranny.* 

The latest native authority is the Tiihfatu4 Kir dm (MS. pp 21, 26, 
126), which, in one passage, says that the Sumra tribe sprang from 
the Arabs of Samira, who arrived m Sind in the second century of 
the Hijra, accompanying the Tamim family, who became governors 
of Sind under the ’Abbasides, that the whole term of their sway 
may be reckoned at 550 years, as they were mere nommal tribu- 
taries durmg the last two centimes of the ’Abbdside government, 
and enjoyed full mdependence when the greater part of Sind was 
held by the officers of the Ghaznivide and Ghori kings 

In another passage we are informed that they were mvited to 
Smd by Chhota Amrdni, who bemg grieved at the injustice of his 
brother, the famous Dalu Bai, repaired to Baghddd, and obtained 
from the Khalif one hundred Arabs of Sdmira, whom he brought to 
Sind, together with Saiyid ’Ali Musavi, who married Dalu Edi’s 
daughter, and left descendants, now inhabiting the town of Mut’alavi 
When Ghazi Malik, in the year 720 h. (1320 a d.), marched towards 

> [See tke passage from Halet's translation of Mir Ha’stlm, supr^r, p 216 ] 

2 [This passage is quoted in the TUhfaitn-l Kttdm, and another translation of it 
will be found at page 344 ] 
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Delil£ with m army collected from Multdn and Smd, OTerthrew 
Kliusru and assumed the title of Ghf&su-d dfn Tughlik Sh^k, 

the tribe of Sumra took advantage of his being occupied with the 
affairs of those distant partB> and collectmg together from the neigh- 
bourhood of Tharr{, chose a person nam<»d Sumra as their ruler. He 
established perfect tranquillity throughout the country, and married 
a daughter of a Zamindar, named Sad, who made pretensions to 
independence. His wife bore him a son named Bhungar by whom 
he was succeeded His son Dudd succeeded him, and acquired 
possession of the country as far as Nasrpur He left an infant son, 
named Singhdr Tarf, daughter of Duda, assumed the reins of 
government till Singhar became of age. He, when installed in power, 
marched towaids Kachh, and extended his territory as far as Ndng- 
nai As he died childless, his wife Himu appomted her own 
brothers to the governorship of the cities of Tiir and Tharrf A 
short time after this, another Duda, a Sumra, governor of the Fort 
of Dhak, assembled his kinsmen from the neighbourhood, and 
destroyed Himu’s brothers While this was gomg on, Pahtu, a 
son of Dddd, raised an msurrection, and held authority for a short 
time , after which, a man named Khan a obtained the pnncipalitv 
Then Armil undertook the burden of government, but as he proved 
to be a tyrant, the tribe of Samma rose against him, and slew him 
in AH 752 (1351 ad.) So far the ^‘confusion worse confounded” 
of the Tuhfatu-l Ktrdm ^ 

Ihe attempts of European authors to explam these discrepancies 
are not successful 

Pottmger informs us that ‘‘Hakims were regularly sent from 
court (Ghazni) to this provmce, until the reign of Musaood, the 
son of Muhmood, when a great tnbe, called Soomruh, appeared in 
arms and expelled aU the partizans of the king, but their chief, 
whose name was Sunghar, immediately making an apology for this 
outrage, and offermg to pay tribute to the amount of the revenues 
before collected, he was pardoned, and appointed governor, m the 
the stead of the person he had deposed The tribute was paid with 
great regularity for one hundred and fifty years after this arrange- 
ment, when the Empire of Ghuznee was overturned by the Ghooiian 

* Supra, p 343 
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dynasiy , on which the Soomruhs, in whose tube the government of 
Smde had gradually been allowed to become hereditary, declared them- 
selves m a state of mdependenoe, and although they were repeatedly 
worsted m the wars that followed this declaration, yet they managed 
to preserve their liberty tdl the final extinction of the race, or at 
least the princes of it, m the person of Duhooda, who died without 
children, m the year of the Hyree, 694, about 336 years from the 
time his ancestors had first made themselves so conspicuous. 

** On the demise of Duhooda, numerous candidates for the vacant 
government started up, and it was a continual struggle for nearly a 
century who should succeed to it Among the last of them, two 
brothers, called KheeramuU and UrukmuU successively held it for a 
time, but at length the tyranny of the latter became insupportable, 
and the head of the tribe of Sumuh went to his palace, accompanied 
by the ministers of the country, and put him to death The populace 
with one accord elected this chief, who had relieved them from so 
dreadful a scourge, their king, and he was cujcordmgly placed on 
their throne, with the title of Jam, or leader, which he was said to 
have adopted from his family bemg descended from the celebrated 
Jamshed, king of Persia 

Dr. Bird, relymg on some Persian authorities, mcluding the 
Tdrikh-% Smd, tells us that the Sdmras, who became first known in 
the Indian history in the reign of Mahmud of Ghazni, were 
originally Muhammadans descended from Aboulahil, an uncle of the 
Prophet, and that one of the tribe who, in the beginnmg of the 
eleventh century of our era, obtamed power in Sind, married into 
the family of Samma, and had a son named Bhaonagar The chief 
who had been thus placed at the head of the tribe was named 
Bhillah, the son of Chotah, a descendant of Omar Sumra, first of the 
family mentioned in their history Contemporary with Chotah was 
Deva Ea£, sometimes called Dilu Ral, the ruler of Alore “ The son 
bom to Hallah had for his descendants Dodar, Smghar, Hanif, and 
others, who appear to have ongmally possessed the Dangah per- 
gunnah in the Begistan, or sandy desert, from whence they extended 
themselves into the pergunnahs of Thurr, Sammawati, Bupah, and 


^ TravfU im B^loochxsian^ pp 391 
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Nasirpur ” Br Bird adds, that nothing satisfactory regarding them 
IS to be found m any Indian author, except the statement of their 
descent from the family of the Prophet, in v?hioh, therefore, he seems 
to concur. They derive their name,” he continues, from the city 
of Saumrah, on the Tigris, and appear to have sprung from the 
followers of Tamim Ansari, mixed with the Arab tribes of Ta mim 
and Kureish.” ^ ^ “In Masudi’s time, many chiefs of the 

Arabs descended from Hamzah, the uncle of the prophet, and All, 
his cousin, were then subject (to the chief of Mansura ) To these 
ancestors we may trace the Saiyids of Smde, and the family of 
the Sumrahs ” ' 

The diflSculty of solving this question is shown by so confused a 
statement written by a well-informed authoi. 

Elphmstone observes that, “ Kasim’s conquests were made over to 
his successor Temim, m the hands of whose family they remamed 
for thirty-six years, till the downfall of the Ummayides, when, by 
some insurrection, of which we do not know the particulars they 
were expelled by the Sumras, and all their Indian conquests were 
restored to the Hindus , part of the expelled Arabs, accordmg to 
Firishta, having found a settlement among the Afghans ” And, 
again, that “ after the expulsion of the Arabs in 750 a d , Sind, from 
Bhakkar to the sea, was ruled by the Suinra Kajputs, until the end 
of the twelfth century , that it is uncertain when they first paid 
tribute to the Muhammadans, probably, the beginning of that century, 
under Shahabu-d din, or his immediate successor ” Here, the whole 
period of the ’Abbaside governors, and of the independent rulers of 
Multan and Mansura and the Karmatians, is entirely neglected 
So important an omission by such a writer teaches us, as in the pre- 
cedmg paragraph, how obscure are the annals with which we have 
to deal.* 

In calling the Sumras Eajputs, Elphmstone is without doubt 
correct, for notwithstandmg the assertions of the local writers, the 
real fact must be admitted, that the Sumras are not of Arab descent 
at all, and that this fictitious genealogy was assumed by them, when 

* Sketch of the Etelory of Cutch, Appendix vi , Vmt to the Court ofSindOf p. 10 , 
and again ^ Journ JR As SoCyXol I. pp 126. 

* Mteigry of Jndm, Vol I pp. 228, 811 
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the majority of the tribe were converted to Islam , and that, as the 
name of Samarra offered a sufficiently specious resemblance, that 
town was adopted as the probable seat of their origin, though it was 
not built till after the supposed period of their emigration ^ 

That the Sumras were not Moslims during at least the eeu-ly period 
of their sway, seems to be proved by their names, though this argu- 
ment IS not quite decisive, for down to modern times in Sind, Mu- 
hammadan converts have been occasionally allowed to retam their 
Hmdu names Still, reasoning generally, the retention of Hmdu 
names points, jpnmd facte, to the probability of the retention of the 
native rehgion Now, when we come to examine the Bhungars and 
Dudas among the Sumras, we find that even to the latest period, 
with one, or at most two, doubtful exceptions, they are all of native 
Indian origin The fact of their being called ‘‘ Hamir,” in Sindian 
baUads (a probable corruption of “ Amir ”) scarcely militates against 
this, as it was, both m ancient and modem times, a distinctive appel- 
lation of the rulers of Sind, and was only superseded where, as in the 
<iase of the Jams, there was a more familiar title of local origin 
The asciiption of so honourable an address and so high a lineage, is 
easily accounted for by the natural tendency to aggrandisement 
which has actuated all bards and mmstrels, from Demodocus and 
Tyrtasus to the last prizeman of the Cambrian Eisteddfodd That 
many of the tribe still contmue Hindus, roammg as shepherds 
through the thals of Jesalmir and the Upper Dhat country to the 
east of Smd, we know from personal communication Even if it 
might be admitted that, in the present day, they had forgotten their 
Arab origin, and lapsed into Hinduism from their former creed, 
still, that could not have occurred at the very earliest period of their 
history, within a century or two of their emigration, and before their 
high and holy origin could possible have been forgotten 

The Sumi*as of the desert are one of the subdivisions of the 
Pram^a Eajputs, and from frequently combining with their brethren 
the ’Umars, gave name to a large tract of countiy, which is even 
still recognized as ’Umra-Sumra, and withm which Alor is situated. 

^ The vanous modes of writing and pronouncing the name of this town are given 
in the Mardstdu-l JUtl(C, ed Juynboll, 11 5, 27, hut not one admits of a u m the 
first syllable. 
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Benouard surmises that thej may be ''Som-Ea{/’ that is, of the 
Lunar race, but, being without question of the PramAra stock, they 
are necessarily Agni-kulas Their successors and opponents, the 
Sammas, were of the Lunar race. 

It is not improbable that the Lumris, or Numaris, of Buluchistdn 
may be of the same stock, who, when they derive their lineage from 
Samar, the founder of Samarkand, may have been originally nothmg 
but Sumras This, however, would not be admissible, if they 
really have that consangmmty with the Bhatls which they profess, 
and which would throw them also into the Lunar family.^ 

It IS not only from passages which professedly tieat of the Sumras 
that we know them to be Hindus, but from an incidental notice in 
foreign historians, such as the authors of the Jahdn-hushd and the 
Jdm€u-t Tatodrihh; where, m writing of the expedition of Jalalu-d 
din to Smd, in 621 a h. (1221 a.d ), they mention that, when he was 
approaching Debal, the ruler of that country, Hasrar, took to flight, 
and embarked on a boat, leaving the Sultan to enter the place with- 
out a contest, and erect mosques on the sites of the Hindu temples 
which he destroyed This Hasrar is, m Finshta’s account of the same 
expedition, named Jaisi, which, if it be correctly written, is more 
probably a titular than a personal design^6n , for we learn it was 
the name borne by the son of Dihir, who ruled m the same province, 
and was so called from the Sind£ word jat, victory ” It seems, 
however, not improbable that the name is neither Hasrar, nor 
Jaisf, nor Jaisar, but Chanesar, the popular hero of some of the 
Sindian legends respecting the Sumra family. Neither of the three 
other names is to be found amongst those of the Sumra rulers, and 
written without the diacritic^ points, they all vary but little from 
one another. Admitting this to be the case, we obtain an useful 
synchronism m the Sumra dynasty, notwithstanding that the local 
ballad of Dodo and Chanesar makes them contemporaries of 'Alau^d 
din, a name more familiar to native ears than Shamsu-d din, the 
actual ruler of Dehli at that period, and his predecessor by nearly a 
whole centuiy. 

^ Tod, Annali of ^djaothdn, Yol. I pp. 92, 93, II 319-12, JSnoffO Mitropol 
Yol XXIIl p. 730, Joum, E. Ooop, 8oo ^ Yol. Yll. p. 14, Msmou, Journey U 
Keldt, pp. 298, 365 
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There is, however, one very curious passage in an author, whom 
we should have little expected to afford any illustration to the 
history of Smd, which would seem to prove that, before they apos- 
tatized from their ancestral faith to Isldm, the Sumras had mter- 
mediately adopted the tenets of the Kannatian heresy In the 
sacred books of the Druses, we find an epistle of Muktana BaMu-d 
din, the chief apostle of Hamza, and the principal compiler of the 
Druse writings, addressed in the year 423 h. (1032 
Unit at tana of Multan and Sindiistdn in general, and to Shaikh Ibn 
Shmar Bdjd Bal in particular ^ Here the name is purely Indian, 
and the patronymic can be no other than our Sumra. That some of 
that tnbe, mcludmg the chiefs, had affiliated themselves to the 
Karmatians is more probable than the other alternative, suggested 
by M. Beinaud,* that certam Arabs had adopted indigenous denomi- 
nations It seems quite evident from this cunous coincidence of 
names, that the party particularly addressed was a Sumra , that this 
Sumra was a Karmatian, successor of a member of the same schism, 
who bore in the time of Mahmud a Muhammadan name (Abu-1 
Fath Daud), and whose son was probably the younger Daud men- 
tioned in the letter , and that the Karmatians of the valley of the 
Indus were m relation and correspondence, not only with those of 
Persia and Arabia, but with the Druses, who adored Hakim, the 
Fatimide Khalif of Egypt, as a God 

That the Karmatians obtained many converts to their infidel 
opmions IS rendered highly probable by the difficulty of accounting 
for their rapid conquest of Smd by any other supposition. Bemg 
merely refugees from Bahrem and A1 Hassa after their successive 
defeats, mentioned in another note, and their subsequent persecution 
m Arabia, they could scarcely have traversed an mhospitable country, 
or undeitaken a long sea voyage, m sufficient numbers, to appear 

^ He calls Bal the true descendant of Bothro and Houdelhela, and mentions 
many other members of his ianuly, some of whom have Arab, and others Indian 
names, eulo^iog their faith and Tirtues ** Oh, illustnous Kajh Bal, arouse your 
family, the TJnitanans, and bring back Bhdd the younger inu> the true religion , for 
Mas’ud only delivered him from pnson and bondage, that yon might accomplish the 
mmistry with which you were charged, against *Abd-uila, his nephew, and against 
all the inhabitants ot Multhn, so that the disciples of the doctrmes of holiness, and of 
the unity, might be distinguished from the party of bewilderment, cv^ntradiction, in- 
genuity, and rebellion.” * Memotr^ $ur rinde, p. 256. 
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suddenly with renovated power in Sind. Many Hindu converts doubt- 
less readily joined them, both in the hope of expelling their present 
masters, and in the expectation of receiving a portion of their ancient 
patrimony for themselves, after the long exclusion under which they 
had groaned One of the Buluch clans, indeed, still preserves the 
memory of its heresy, or that of its progenitor, in retaining its pre- 
sent title of Karmati. 

Independent of the general dissemination of Shia’ sentiments 
in the valley of the Indus, which favoured notions of the incorpo- 
ration of the Godhead in Man, the old occupants of the soil must, 
from other causes, have been ready to acquiesce in the wild doc- 
trines of the heretics, who now offered themselves for spiritual 
teachers, as well as political leaders. Their cursing of Muhammad , 
their incarnations of the deity , their types and allegories , their 
philosophy divided into exoteric and esoteric, their religious re- 
ticence, their regard for particular numbers, particularly seven 
and twelve, the various stages of initiation, their abstruse 
allusions , their mystical mterpretations , their pantheistic theo- 
sophy, were so much in conformity with sentiments already 
prevalent amongst these willing disciples, that little persuasion 
could have been required to mduce them to embrace so con- 
genial a system of metaphysical divinity, of which the final de- 
gree of initiation, however cautiously and gradually the development 
was concealed, undoubtedly introduced the disciple into the regions 
of the most unalloyed atheism. So susceptible, indeed, must the 
native mind have been of these insidious doctrines, that Hammer- 
Purgstall and others, who have devoted much attention to these 
topics, have very reasonably concluded that the doctrmes of these 
secret societies, — such as the Karmatians, Isma’flians or Assas- 
sins, Druses, Batinfs, and sundry others, which at various periods 
have devastated the Muhammadan world, and frequently threat- 
ened the extinction of that faith, — ^though ongmally based upon 
the errors of the Gnostics, were yet largely indebted to the mystical 
philosophy and theology of Eastern nations, and especially of India, 
where the tenets of transmigration and of absorption into the Deity 
were even more familiar both to Buddhists and Brdhmans than they 
were to these miserable schismatics. 
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The Hindu population, therefore, though they had much to dread 
from them, if it continued obstinately m the path of idolatry, was 
likely to offer a nch field of proselytism to such zealous fanatics as 
the Karmatians, or “people ofjthe veil,” whose creed could not have 
been less attractive to an ignorant and superstitious multitude, from 
its eluding m many instances the grasp of human apprehension, and 
from its founder being announced, in profane and incomprehensible 
jargon, to be “ the Guide ! the Director 1 the Invitation 1 the Word ’ 
the Holy Ghost I the Demonstration I the Herald 1 the Camel 1” 
Assuming, then, that this Ibn Sumar, the ruler of Mult^ m 
423 H (1032 ad), was in reality a Sumra, we must date the com- 
mencement of the Sumra dynasty at least as early as that period, 
and most probably even before Mahmud’s death, in the lower course 
of the Indus , for it has already been observed, on the authority of 
Ibn Asir, that Mahmud on his return from Sommdt, m 416 h , (1025 
AD.), placed a Muhammadan chief m possession of Mansura , for 
that the incumbent had abjured Islamism So that the expelled 
ruler must necessarily have been a Karmatian, or a Hindfi , and, in 
either case, doubtless a Sumra, who, in the distractions of the 
Ghaznivide Empire, would have allowed no long time to elapse 
before he recovered the dominions from which he had been expelled 
This re-establishment might have been delayed during the reign 
of Mas’ud, who is expressly mentioned by Baihaki as comprising all 
Smd within his dominions The Sumras, mdeed, may possibly have 
allowed a titular sovereignty to the Ghaznivides, even down to the 
time of ’Abdu-r Kashi'd in 443 h (1051 ad), or paid tribute as 
an acknowledgment of fealty , but after that time, the advance of 
the Saljuks on the northern frontier of the empire, and the internal 
disorders of the government, must have offered too favourable a 
conjuncture for them to profess any longer an even nominal sub- 
ordination to distant monarchs unable to enforce it 

The Sumra power could at no time have been extensive and 
absolute in Smd , and the passage translated above at p 340, from 
the Tuhfatu~l Ktrdm, showmg seven tributary chiefs m Smd m the 
time of N&iru-d din, represents peihaps the true state of the country 
dunng a great portion of the so-called Sumra period Moreover, 
this unfortunate provmce was subject to perpetual mcursions from 
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the Ghorian, Khiljf, and TughHk dynasties of Dehlf and the Panjab, 
as well as the still more nunons devastations of the Moghals. The 
retreats in their native deserts offered temporary asylums to the 
Sindians during these visitatiuns, till it pleased the stronger power 
to retire, after ravagmg the crops and securing their plunder * but^ 
beyond the personal security which such inhospitable tracts offered, 
the Sumras could have enjoyed little freedom and independence, and 
can only claim to rank as a dynasty, from the absence of any other 
predominant tribe, or power, to assert better pretensions to that 
distmction.^ 


The Samma Dynasty. 

In considering the annals of this race, we are relieved from many 
of the perplexities which attend us during the preceding period. 
After expelling the Sumras in 752 a h (1351 ad), the Sammas 
retamed their power, till they were themselves di8pl6tced by the 
Arghuns m 927 a h (1521 a.d.). Some authorities assign an earlier, 
as well as later, date for the commencement of their rule. The Beg 
Ldr-ndma says 734 a h. (1334 ad), making the dynasty last 193 
years. The Tdnlch-i Tdhri says 843 ah (1439 ad ), givmg it no 
more than 84 years The Tuhfatvrl Kirdm says 927 h., which ^ves 
175 years 

The Tdrikh-% Tdhtri is obviously wrong, because when Sultan 
Flroz Tughlik invaded Sind m 762 a.h. (1361 a d ), he was opposed 
by a Prmoe whose title was J^, one borne by Sammas only, not by 
Sdmras, — and this we learn &om a contemporary author, Shams*i 
Sir^j, whose father himself commanded a fleet of 1000, out of 5000, 
boats employed upon the expedition The power of the may 
be judged of by his being able to brmg a force of 40,000 infantry 
and 20,000 cavalry to oppose the Sultan of Dehli, whom he kept 

^ Compare Hammer-Purgstall, Gesehiehte der Asaasatnen, Book i , and JF^dgrubm 
dea Ortenta, Vol VI. , JBtoff. TTnweraeUa^ t “ Carmath Benouard, JEncye Metros 
pohtanOf Vol XVIII pp 301, 308, M. Jules David, Syne Modernef 196-7, 
M Silyestre de Sacy, Bxpoai de la relxgvm dea JDmzea, Tom I p odxci, II 341 , 
and Journal dea Savanta, ann 1818 , the entire work of Be Sacy has been copiously 
abstracted m the first and second Volumes of Col Churchill’s Mount Lebanon, 1853 , 
Weil, Gea der Chaltfen, Vol II p 214, III 65 , Sale, Koran, Prel Bisc , VoL I 
p. 252 , Secret Soeietm of the Middle Agea, pp. 37-44 , Bohlen, Laa alte Jndten, 
VeL I p. 206 
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at bay fox two years and a-balf, T6n years previous, we also know 
from contemporary history that, upon Muhammad Tughhk’s m- 
vasion, the chief of Thatta was a Sdmra, and not a Samma. Wo 
may, therefore, safely concur with the TuhfatuA Kirdm m takmg the 
year 752 h. as that of the accession of the Sammas, which was, 
indeed, coincident with that of Sultan Ffroz, for his reign com- 
menced while he was yet in Smd, and this cnange of dynasty was 
probably in some measure contmgent upon his success m that pro- 
vince, before he advanced upon Dehli, 

All these authors concur in fixmg the extinction of the Samma 
dynasty in 927 h. (1521 ad) 

Native writers have done their best to render the origin of this 
tribe obscure, in their endeavours to disgmse and embellish the 
truth The extracts from the TuJifatu-l Kirdm will show the pro- 
pensity of the Sindian mind to wander mto the region of fable and 
romance. Nothing can be made out of such arrant nonsense. In 
another passage the author throws discredit on the Arab descent, and 
inclines to that of Jamshid. The Arabic origin from Abi Jahl has 
been assigned, m order to do honour to the converts from Hinduism, 
The Jharejas of Kachh, who are of Samma extraction, prefer claim- 
ing the distant connection of SMm, or Syna The descent from 
Sam, the son of the prophet Nuh, has been assigned, partly for the 
same reason of nobilitation, partly that a fit eponymos might be 
found for Samma, and Jamshid, or Jam (for he is known under 
both forms mdisonminately), has been hit upon, in order that a 
smtable etymology might be obtamed for the titular designation 
of Jam. 

Tod derives the word Jam from Samma, but the correctness of 
this etymology may be doubted, for it was not the designation of the 
family generally, but merely of the chiefs. Indeed, Jam is a title 
still borne by many native rulers m these parts — such as the J6m of 
Bela, the Jiun of Nawanagar, m Sur^shtra, the Jdm of Kej, the J^ 
of the Jokyas, a Samma tribe, and others — and has no necessary 
connection with Persian descent, much less with such a fabulous 
monarch and legislator as Jamshid In the same manner, it has 
been attempted to engraft the genealogy of Cyrus on the ancient 
Median stock, by detecting the identity between Achasmenes and 
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Jamshfd but here, again, notwithstanding that the hypothesis is 
supported by the respectable name of Heeren, we are compelled to 
withhold our assent, and are sorely tempted to exclaim — 

Alfana yient d*eqaa8f sans doute , 

Mois il faut avouer aussi, 

Qu’en Tenant de la josqn* la 
II a bien cbang6 snr la route 

What the Sammaa really were is shown in an interestmg passage 
of the Chach-ndma, where we find them, on the banks of the lower 
Indus, commg out with trumpets and shawms to proffer their alle- 
giance to Muhammad Kdsim. S^mba, the governor of Debal, on the 
part of Chach, may be considered the representative of the family at 
an earlier period.* 

They were then either Buddhists or Hindus, and were received into 
favour m consideration of their prompt and early submission. They 
form a branch of the great stock of the Yddavas, and their pedigree 
18 derived from Samba, the son of Krishna, who is himself known 
by the epithet of ** Sydma,” indicative of his dark complexion. 
Sammanagar, on the Indus, was their original capital, which has 
been supposed by some to be the Mmagara of the Greek geographers, 
and is probably represented by the modem Sihwdn. Sihwan itself, 
which has been subject to various changes of name, may, perhaps, 
derive that particular designation (if it be not a corruption of Smdo- 
mana), from the Sihta, themselves a branch of the Sammas, men- 
tioned m the Chach-ndma, and also noticed at a later period of 
Sindian history, as will appear from some of the preceding Extracts. 
The name is also still preserved amongst the Jhdrejas of Kachh 
The more modem capital of the Sammas, during part of the period 
under review, and before its transfer to Thatta, was Samuf, mentioned 
m another Note. Smee the Sammas became proselytes to Islam, 
which occurred not earlier than 793 H (1391 a.d.), their name, 
though it still comprises several large erratic and pastoral com- 
munities, IS less known than that of their brethren, or descendants, 
the Samejas, and the demi-Hmdu Jharejas, of Kachh, who do 

^ Scbnitzler, Bneyle deB Gena du Monde^ Tom I pp. 144, Wabl, Allgememt 
JBeachrexbung dea Fera Fiexeha^ pp 209, Zendaveataf 1, 14, HeereU, Aaiatto Nattona^ 
Vol I pp 377 

* Ghach^ndma^ H8. pp. 70, 109 
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honour to their extraction by their martial qualities, however no- 
toriously they may be deficient in other virtues 

It being admitted that the Sammas are unquestionably Eajpfits of 
the great Yadava stock, and that they have occupied the banks of 
the lower Indus within known historical periods, there seems 
nothing fanciful m the supposition that their ancestors may be 
traced in the Sambastaa and Semibus of Alexander’s historians 
The name of Sambastaa, who are represented as a republican con- 
federacy, is doubtful, being read Abastani in Arrian, and Sabarcae 
in Quintus Curtms, but Sambus, of whose subjects no less than 
80,000 (let us hope Diodorus was more correct in saymg 8,000) 
were wantonly slain by that mighty destroyer — 

** That made such waste in brief mortality 

and whose capital was the Smdonalia, Smdimona, or Sindomana 
above named, appears under the same aspect m all three authors, 
with the closer variation of Samus m some copies,^ and may fairly 
claim to have represented an earlier Samma dynasty m Sind than 
that which forms the subject of this Note * 


The Arghun Dynasty. 

The family of the Arghuns derive their name, as stated at p 803, 
from Arghun Khan Tarkhdn, the grandson of Hulaku, the grandson 
of Changiz Khan Amir Basri is there said, in general terms, to be 
one of the descendants of Arghun Khan The descent more ac- 
curately traced, is as follows — 


Arghun Khan 

Uljaitu Suliin Muhammad 
Khudahanda 


Amir ElchL 
Amir Ekfi Timur. 
Amir Shakal Beg 


He IS Sabhas in Plutarch, SnbouCas in Strabo , and under the fiirther disguises of 
Atnbxgarufi in Justin, and Ambit ai> m Orosius 
* Compare lariXA-i MS p 31, MS p 9, Tdrihh^xTdhvri^ 

MS pp 42, 51 , Tuhfatt*-l Kiram, MS pp 16, 37, 166 , Shams-i Sirfij, T Firom^ 
shdhif MS , Zia Bami, T Firozshahx^ MS ^ Tod, Annals of Rdjasthan^ Vol I, p, 
86, II pp 220,226,312, and Ttcwels m W Indva^ pp. 464, 474, Di. Bumes, 
ITiHtory of Cutch^ Introd pp xi xiv, 1, 73, Vincent, Comm and Nov of ths 
Ancients f Vol I pp 151, 166 , Droysen, Oesehiehte Alexanders des Qrossen^ pp.. 
446-9, Tdxiter, Erdkunde von As yNoX I pt. i pp 473-4, Diod Siculus, 

Mistor y Lih xvii, cap 102, 103, Aman, Anab ^ Lib vi cap, 16, Q Curt Eufas, 
JDe Qest Alex , Lib ix cap 32, C Muller, Senptores Serum Alex, itf, p 71 ; K. 
Geier, Alex M, JECistor. Senptores, p. 174 
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Bartak Beg. 

Mir Shekhii Beg. 
Mahmud Beg. 
TAr Beg. 


Miram Beg. 
Ahmad Waif. 
Farrokh Beg. 
Amir Baarf. 


Mir Farrukh Beg. I 

The Argh^ dynasty of Sind consisted of only two individuab— 
Shujd’, or Shah, Beg, and his son Mirz& Shih Husain, with whom 
the family became extinct. The relations of the former with the 
Emperor B4bar, when possession of the province of Kandahdr was 
contested between them, and of the latter with the Emperor Humd- 
yun, when that unfortunate monarch took refuge in Sind for nearly 
three years, constitute their reigns as of some importance in the 
general history of India, especially when we consider that the 
memoirs of Babar are defective m the period alluded to. 

The duration of their rule is variously stated at 85, 36, and 41 
years The last period is correct only if we date from 921 h (1515 
A n.), when, accordmg to the Tdrikh-i Tdhirk^ Shah Beg invaded 
and occupied a portion of Upper Smd . but as the final conquest of 
Lower, as well as Upper Smd was not effected from the Sammas 
till 927 H. (1521 A. n ), it is more oorrect to assume 85 years as the 
period. 

All authorities cohcur m representmg that the Arghun dynasty — 
Shah Husam havmg died childless — closed m 962 a.h. (1554-5 a.d.)* 


The Tarkhan Dynasty. 

When Adng, Khdn of the Karaite Mongols, and celebrated in 
Europe under the name of Prester John, had, at the instigation of 
the jealous enemies of Ghangiz Khan, at last resolved to destroy 
that obnoxious favourite , two youths, named Ba’ta and Kashlak, 
who had overheard the discussion of the measures which were de- 
termined upon for execution on the foUowmg day, instantly flew to 
the camp of Changiz Khan, and disclosed to him the oircumstanoes 
of the premeditated attack and his critical position. Bemg thus 


1 The TarhMn^ndma^ following the chronology of the Tdrikh-% Smd, saye that 
thic firet myanon occurred m 924 e 

2 Compare Tdfikh-t Smd^ MS p 136, i^^-Xer-wdiMa, MS. p. 80 , Twrhhdn- 
ndma, MS p. 24 , Tdrikh-% Tdhtri, MS pp 14, 61, 76, 81 , Tukfaiu-l Ktrdm, MS. 
pp. 42, 62. 
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forwamed, he was able to defeat the soheme, and after defending 
himself against great disparity of numbers, escaped the danger which 
impended over him. Upon proceeding to reward his gallant com- 
panions m the conflict, Ohangiz Khan conferred upon the two 
youths, to whose information he was indebted for his life, the title 
of Tarkhdn, expressly ordaining that their posterity for nme gene- 
rations should be exempted from all question for their offences, that 
they should be free from taxes and imposts, and permitted to enjoy 
all the plunder they should acquire m war, without being obliged to 
resigii any part of it to the Kh£n From these are said to be de- 
scended the Tarkhans of Ehurasin and Turkist&n 

Another set of TarkbAns were so denominated by Timur. When 
Tiiktamish EhAn was advancing agamst that potentate, he was 
gallantly opposed by £ku Timur, who fell m the unequal conflict ; 
but his surviving relatives, whose gallantry and devotion had been 
witnessed by Timur, were honoured by him with the title of Tar- 
khAn, and it was ^joined, amongst other privileges, that the royal 
servitors should at no time prohibit their access to his presence, and 
that no cnminal offence committed by them should be subject to 
punishment, until nine times repeated. From these are said to be 
descended the TarkhAns of Sind. 

Others say, Tim^ bestowed the title upon a set of men who gave 
him shelter m his youth, when he lost his way in a huntmg ex- 
pedition. 

Another origin is ascribed to this name, which is evidently fanci- 
ful, namely, that it is a corrupt mode of pronouncing “ tar-khun,” 
quasi, ‘‘ wet with the blood (of enemies).” 

Though it IS probable that the TarkhAns of Sind may, as the local 
histones assert, be able to trace their ongm to Eku Timur, who, as 
we have seen in the preceding Note, was the great grandson of 
AxghAn KhAn, and who was the member of the Impenal family 
from whom the Arghuns also were descended, — ^yet the Tarkhans 
of KhurAsAn and TurkistAn cannot all be descended from the family 
of Ba’ta and Kashlak, because Arghun KhAn was himself a Tar- 
khAn, and we find the title borne by others who could have had no 
connection with those favoured youths Thus, Tarkhan, prince of 
Farghana, hospitably entertamed the last monarch of Persia , and 
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thus, among the events of 105 h. (723 a n ), Tabari makes frequent 
mention of the Tarkh^s «^8 officers under the Khakan of the Kha- 
zars to the west of the Caspian sea. Babu-1 Abwab was garrisoned 
by a thousand Tarkh4als, the flower of the TatAr tribes One chiefs 
name was Hazdr-Tarkh^nl , and other instances might easily be 
adduced of the antiquity of the title 

We find the name descending to a late period of the annals of 
India, and scions of this family still reside at Nasrpur and Thatta , 
but the dynasty of the Tarkhdns of Sind may be considered to have 
expired m the year 1000 h,, when Mirza J^I Beg resigned his in- 
dependence into tlie hands of Akbar's general, the Khan-i Kh^dn, 
after the kingdom had remained with the Tarkhans for a period of 
38 years 

The Tdrikh4 Tdhiri extends their rule even to 1022 n , or rather, 
it should have been 1021 h., when Ghazi Beg Taikhan died at 
Kandahar , but he was only an imperial officer, having no independ- 
ent jurisdiction, and entitled merely a Jagirdai^ Even then, it is 
impossible to make, as that authority does, the Taikhan period reach 
to 53 years, so that, as before mentioned, we must date the ex- 
tinction of Smd as an independent kingdom, from 1000 a h (1591-2 
AH.), and thenceforward the consideration of its affaiis merges in 
the general history of the Timunan empire * 

Shah Beg^s Capture of Thatta, 

The TarhMn-ndma states, that when Shah Beg advanced to the 
capture of Thatta, the river, meanmg the mam stream of the Indus, 
ran to the north of that city If this statement be correct, it shows 
that a most important deviation must have occurred smce that period 
m the course of the nver But I believe that the assertion arises 
from a mere mis-translation of the Tdrikh-% Sindy of Mir Ma’sum, 
which IS generally followed verbaUm in the Tarkhdn-ndma, 

* Compare Modem Universal History ^ Vok III. p 250 , D'Ohsson, Histoire des 
Mongolsy Tom I. p 44 , Shajrat ul Atrdhy p 71 , Journal BAS Vol XI p. 
123, XII p 344 , Price, Betrospect of Muham Hist , Vol I p 470, II 483, III 
117, D’Herbelot, OrientalCyT “Tarkhan,” Zafar-ndmay , Bauzatu^s 

Safdy MS , Hahibvrs Sty aty MS , Tarikh^i Tahiriy MS pp 14, 76, Tarkhdn-ndmay 
MS pp 4, 23, 51, 69, 118 , Tuhfatu-l Kiramy MS. pp 52, 62 , Wexl, Qesohiehte der 
ChdUfemy Vol. I p. 500. 
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Mfr Ma’sum says (p 138), that Sh4h Beg advanced by daily 
marches towards Thatta, by way of the Lakhi pass, and encamped 
on the banks ot the Khanw^, from which Thatta lies three kos to 
the south At that time the nver generally flowed by Thatta; 
therefore he was in doubt how ho should cross.” Now this is 
not very plain, and we should even more correctly interpret the 
original, if we were to say that, '‘Thatta lies three kos to the 
nortJi of the Khdnwdh ” We know that this could not have not been 
meant, but the statement, as it stands, is puzzling, and the author of 
the TarJcMn-ndma, in the endeavour to be exact, has complicated 
matters still further. The Tuhfatu4 Kir dm, (p 41) says that the 
subsequent action took place “ on the stream called ’Alijdn, which 
flows below Thatta,” but does not mention whether this was the 
same stream near which Shdh Beg encamped, though from the con- 
text we may be allowed to presume that it was. The Tdrikh-i Tdhtri 
18 more speciflc, and states (p 48) that “ he encamped on the bank 
of the Khanw^, that is, the canal of water which Darya Khan had 
dug, for the purpose of populating the Pargana of Samkiira and 
other lands at the foot of the hills, and the environs of the city ” 

It 18 evident, therefore, that Shah Beg pitched his camp, not on 
the mam stream, but on one of the canals, or little effluents, from 
the Indus The Ghizrf, oi Ghara creek, is too far to the westward, 
though it IS represented m some maps as runnmg up as far as the 
Indus itsell, and joming it above Thatta Indeed, there still exist 
traces of its having been met by a stream from the nver at no very 
remote penod, and, dunng the inundations, the city is even now 
sometimes insulated from this cause In the absence of any more 
precise identification, we may safely look to this deserted bed as 
corresponding with the ancient ’Alijan, and smtmg best the position 
mdicated 

Authorities differ about the date of Sh4h Beg’s crossing this river, 
and capturing Thatta, by which m end was put to the dynasty of 
the J^ms, or Sammas. The TdriJeh-i Smd says it occurred in the 
month of Muharram, 926. The Tdrikh-i Tdhtri is silent. The 
Tarhhdn-ndma says Muharram, 927 (corresponding vrith December, 
1520) ; diffenng only in the day of the month from the Tvhfaiu4 
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Ktrdm, where the correotness of this latter date is established by an 
appropriate chronogram — 

Kharabi Smd — ^The DownfeU of Smd.” 

The Tdrlhh-i Tdhtri (p 61) refers this chronogram to the period 
when Shdh Husam plundered Thatta, on the ground of extravagant 
joy having been evinced by its inhabitants upon the death of his 
father, Sh^ Beg, but this is evidently a mistake, and is adopted 
merely to accommodate his false chronology. 

The Death of 8hdh Beg Arghun. 

Authorities differ greatly respecting the time and place of Shih 
Beg’s death. The Tarlchan-ndma states that it occurred in Sha’b^n, 
926 H , not far from Chanduka, said in the Tdrikh-i Smd (MS. p. 
196) to be thirty kos west of Bhakkar, and that the accession of 
Mirza Shah Husain was celebrated where Shdh Beg died. 

Finshta says he died in 930 h , but mentions no place. 

Mir Ma’sum (MS p 154:) says, he died after leaving Bhakkar, on 
his way to Guzerat, — m the same page Agham is the particular spot 
implied — and that the words Shahr-Sha'hdn month of Sha’bfin ”) 
represent the date of his death, i e., 928 h. (1522 A.D.). That very 
night, he adds, Shah Husain was proclaimed his successor, and, 
three years afterwards, Shah Beg’s coffin was conveyed to Mecca, 
where a lofty tomb was erected over it He mentions (MS p. 171) 
that SMh Husain’s succession took place at Nasrpur, though he has 
previously led us to suppose it was Agham. 

The TdHkh-i Tdhiri (MS. p 49) says that his death took place in 
924 H. — some say it occurred m Multdn, some in Handahdr.” 

The Tuhfatu-l Kirdm (MS p. 42) states that he died at Agham on 
the 23rd of Sha’b4n, 928 h. It is mentioned in that work also, that 
this month represents the date of his death. The author gives satis- 
faotoiy reasons why the reports just quoted from the Tdrikh-% Tdhtri 
must necessarily be both incorrect 

Under these conflictmg evidences, we may rest assurred that the 
chronogram is correct, and that Shdh Beg Arghun, the conqueror of 
Sind, died at Agham, on the 23rd of the month Sha’blm, 928 a.h. 
(18th July, 1522 a.d ). 
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NOTE (0.)— ETHNOLOGICAL. 

Nat%ve Opinions on the Aborigines of Sind. 

The names, which are given in the Beg-Ldr-ndma (p 292) as 
three . — Bina, TAk, Nabumiya,” amount to four m the Tuhfatu-l 
Kirdm (MS p 4) — “Banya, Tdnk, and Mahmfr.” They 

are given from Sindian authorities by Lieut. Postans, in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (No. cxi. 1841, p. 184), as ‘^Nubeteh, 
Tak, and Moomeed,” and agam, by the same author (No clvm 
1846, p 78), as “Nubuja, Jak, and Momid.’* 

It would be a matter of great interest to restore these tribes 
correctly, and ascertam the course of their migrations. I can trace 
the mention of them to no earber authority than the Beg-Ldr-ndma 
All their names, except one, defy positive identification, and we may 
put the list of the Vishnu Purdna and the Asiatic Besearches through 
all kinds of contortions, without meeting any race that will yield a 
sufficient resemblance for our adoption That single exception is 

Tak,” about which there can be no doubt. “ Bina ” may possibly 
represent ‘‘Mina,” the probable founders of the celebrated Mmagara, 
and the present occupants of the upper Aravali range Or if “ Baniya ” 
be the correct readmg, then the designation may have been applied 
to them, as bemg foresters. In ** Mumfd ” we may perhaps have 
the “Med ” of the Arabs, and in the “Mahmir,” we may chance to 
have the representatives of the “ Mhairs,” or “ Mairs ” of Bajputana, 
if, mdeed, they differ from the Med. We can venture upon nothmg 
beyond these dubious conjectures 

That we should find the “ Tak ” in Smd at an early period, is 
by no means improbable, and if the statement rested on somewhat 
better, or more ancient, authority than the Beg-Ldr-ndma, it might 
be assumed as an undoubted fact, with some degree of confidence. 

Tod exalts the Take to a high and important rank amongst the 
tribes which emigrated from Scythia to India, making them the same 
as the Takshak, Ndgabansf, or serpent-race, who acted a conspicuous 
part in the legendary annals of ancient India. His speculations. 
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some of winch are fanciful, and some probable, may be found in the 
passages noted below.^ One thing is certain that the Taks were pro* 
genitors of the Musulm^n kings of Guzerdt, before that provmoe was 
absorbed mto the empire of Akbar 

Tod obseiwes, that with the apostacy of the Tdk, when Wajihu-l 
Mulk was converted, and became the founder of the Muhammadan 
dynasty of Guzerdt, the name appears to have been obliterated jBrom 
the tribes of Eajasthdn, and that his search had not discovered one 
of that race now existing , but there are Taks amongst the Bhangis, 
who, though of spurious descent, have evidently preserved the name. 
There are also Tank Edjputs m the central Doab and lower Eohil- 
khand, whose privileges of intermarriage show them to be of high 
lineage , and there is a tnbe of nearly similar name existing near 
Jambhu, not far from their ancient capital Taksha-sila, or Taxi! a, 
of which the position is most probably to be sought between Manik- 
ydla and the Suan Eiver, notwithstanding some plausible and in- 
genious objections which have been raised against that opmion * 

BuddhisU in Sind, 

Biladuri calls the temple of the sun at Multan by the name of 
buddy and he informs us, that not only temples, but idols, were called 
by the same name. As the Bud^ist religion was evidently the 
prevalent one m Smd when the Musalmans first came in contact 
with Indian superstitions, it follows that to Buddha must be at- 
tributed the ongm of this name, and not to the Peisian huty “ an 
idol," which is itself most probably derived from the same source 

‘ Annah of Majasthdriy Vol I pp 63, 92, 96, 99, 103 6, 536, 673, 738, 739, 796, 
800 , and VoL II pp 226, 227, 445, 678, 736 His ardent admirer, Mr £ 
Pococke, exalts them still higher, by mis-spelling their name — “ The Thg is a 
renowned Bajpoot tnbe * The Toga of the Rhmas was the dress worn by this tnbe ’ 
The race was the Taga-des (Toga-tus), that is, Tagland The Gena Tagata, 

or Gens Togata, that is, the T&g Race — India %n Greece, p 172 

* On this interesting and mnch-?exed question, consult Mannert, Geographic der 
Or und Momer, Vol V , Ritter, Asien, V «1 lY pt i p 451 , A&tatie Res , Vol VIII 
pp 846, 348, Modern Traveller, “India,** Vol I p 119, Annals of Raj , Vol I pp 
92, 104,693, II p 227, Journal R A VoLV p 118, XL 157, Mern sur 
I* Inde, pp 64, 107, Lassen, Indtsehe Alterfh ,y o\ II p 145, M Stan Julien, 
d* Biouen Thsang, p 143, and, above all, J Ahhoit, Jownal A 8 Bengal, 1862, 
pp 216-218, 264-263, in which work, Taxila has fiequently formed the subject of 
discussion — {Journal R, A S , Vol XX p. 221 ]. 
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With regard to the hudd of Debal,^ M. Beinaud has observed that 
the word not only is made applicable to a Buddhist temple, but 
seems also to indicate a Buddhist Btupa,* or tower, which was fre- 
quently the companion of the temple , and he traces the word Jn^dd 
in the feouthauy or rather foth, which we find mentioned in the 
Chinese relations, as serving at the same time to designate a Buddha, 
and the edifice which oontains his image. **Feou-thou says Klap- 
roth, ‘‘ is the name which they give to pyramids, or obelisks, Con- 
taining the relics of Sdkya, or other holy personages Chapels, like- 
wise, are so called, in which these images are placed * 

Although Chach, who usmq)ed the throne about the beginning of 
the Hijri era, was a Brdhman, there is no reason to suppose that he 
attempted to interfere with the then popular religion of Buddhism. 
Br^manism is, indeed, so accommodating to anything that partakes 
of idol- worship, that Chach and Dahir might have made their offerings 
in a Buddhist temple, without any greater sacrifice of consistency 
than a Eoman was guilty of in worshipping Isis and Osins, or than 
we witness every day m a Hindu presenting his butter and flowers 
at the shrine of Shaikh Saddu, Gh^zi Mian, Shah Madai, or any 
other of the apotheosized Muhammadan impostors of Hmdustdn. 
There is even no incompatibility m supposing that Chach, though a 
Brahman by birth, still continued a Buddhist in his persuasion 
for the divisions of caste were at that time secular, not religious,— 
the four classes existing, in former times, equally amongst the 
Buddhists and amongst the Hindus of contmental India, as they do 
at this day amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon, and amongst the Jams 
of the Peninsula, where even Brahman pncsts may be found officiat- 
mg m their temples. 

There are several indications of the Buddhist religion prevailing 

' The temple of Dehal is descnhed as being one hundred and twenty feet high, 
surmounted by a dome also of equal height. — Tuhfatu~l K%ram^ MS p. 10. 

2 The origin of our English “ tope ” It le curious that, in Icelandic also, Btupa 
signifies “ a tower See further, respecting this word, Hammer-Purgstall, in W\m 
Jahrbucher, No cvii p 17, Burnouf, Bttdd Ind ^ Vol I p. 349, Fergusson, 
Imtr to Anc Aroint of Mindustan^^ 14 \Jowm BA S*,l (N S ) p 481.] 

* FragmenU Arabes^ pp 193, 200, pp 19, 41, 60, 91, 366, 

Mimoxro sur Vlnde^ pp 90, 177, 290. 

^ There seems, indeed, reason to helieye that his brother and successor, Chandar, 
was actually a Buddhist ascetic. — ^V. p.l68. 
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at that period in the valley of the Indus, not only from the speoific 
announoement of the Chmese travellers, and the declaration of Ibn 
Khurdddba to that efieot, but from certain incidental aUusions of the 
Arabic writers, made without any particular reference to the oppo- 
site factions of Brahmans and Buddhists — ^between which the dis- 
tinctions, especially of worship, oblations, mythology, and cosmo- 
graphy, were generally too nice to attract the observations, or 
excite the enqmnes of such ignorant and supercilious foreigners. 
Thus, when pnests are mentioned, they are usually called Samani ; ^ 
the state elephant is white, a very significant fact {supra, p. 170) , 
the thousand Brahmans, as they are styled, who wished to be 
allowed to retam the practices of their ancient faith, were ordered 
by Muhammad Kasim, with the permission of the Khalif, to carry 
m their hands a small vessel as mendicants, and beg their bread 
from door to door every morning — ^a promment ceremony observed 
by the Buddhist priesthood (p 186) , and, finally, the sculpturing, 
or otherwise perpetuatmg, the personal representations of their 
conquerors (p. 124) , all these mdicate Buddhist rather than 
Brahmanical habits To this may be added the negative evidenoe 
afforded by the absence of any mention of priestcraft, or other 
pontifical assumption, of widow-bummg, of sacerdotal threads, of 
bumt-sacrifioes, of cow-worship, of ablutions, of penances, or of 
other observances and ceremonies peculiar to the tenets of the 
Brahmanical faith 

The manifest confusion which prevailed amongst the Arabs re- 
gardmg the respective objects of Brdhman and Buddhist worship, 
prepares us, therefore, to find, as remarked at the commencement of 


^ Vide translattons of the Futuhu-l JBuldan (p 121) and the Chach-ndma, passttn 
These are the Sarmanes, Sarmanse, Garmance, Samansei, and Semnoi, of Clemens of 
Alexandria, Strabo, and other Greek writers The name is derived from the Sanskrit, 
Sramana, a religious mendicant, an ascetic, especially one of the Buddhist faith ** 
More information can be had respecting the various disguises and apphoations of this 
word, by consulting Schwanbeok, Mega$then\B Fragm^nta, pp 45-50 , C Muller, 
Fragm JStstor OrtBC , Yol 11 pp 435-7 , Lassen, Mhem Mub , YoL I. pp 171- 
190, Ind AUerth , Gildemeister, Jnd, p 114, Humboldt, CoamoB, Yol 

II. pp 59, Thirlwall, Mtat Chieee, Yol. YII p 15, Journal A, S Bombag, 
No Tuu p 91 , Dr, Wilson, Anitq, of WoBtem India, p, 63 , Journal B, A 8 , 
No XU. 878-402, Bumouf, Budd Ind, Yol, I p 275, Bitter, Aaim, YoL lY. 
pt. 1 . p. 491 , Bohlen, doB alia Ind%m, YoL 1. pp. 319-322. 
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this Note, that the temple of the 8xm at Multan is, by BiMdurf, styled 
a hudd (p 123). 'Even in the time of Mas’udf, the kings of Kanauj, 
which he asserts to have then been under Multdn, are all styled 
Bitdh, Biidah or Baunra^ doubtless from the worship which the Arabs 
had heard to prevail in that capital (p. 22) ; and m this he is fol- 
lowed by Idrisi (p. 81), who wrote as late as the middle of the 
twelfth century: so that the use of "budd is very ludehnite, and 
whether applied to man, temple, or statue, it by no means deter- 
mmes the application to anything positively and necessarily con- 
nected with Buddhism, anymore than the absence of that word 
denotes the contrary, when incidental notices and negative testi- 
monies, such as those mentioned m the preceding paragraph, can be 
adduced to support the probability of its prevalence 

The Jats. 

[General Cunningham m his Arohselogical Eeport for 1863-4:, says, 
<< The traditions of the Hindu Jats of Biana and Bharatpur point to 
Kandahar as their parent country, while those of the Muhammadan 
J dts generally refer to Gajni or Garh-Gajni, which may be either 
the celebrated fort of Ghazni in Afghanistan or the old city of 
Gajmpur on the site of Eawul-Pmdi. But if I am right m my 
identification of the Jats with the Xanthit of Strabo, and the laht 
of Phny and Ptolemy, their parent country must have been on the 
banks of the Oxus, between Bactna, Hyrkania, and Khorasmia 
Now in this very position there was a fertile district, irrigated from 
the Margus nver, which Pliny calls Zotale or Zothale, and which, I 
believe to have been the onginal seat of the lattt or Jats. Their 
course from the Oxus to the Indus may perhaps be dimly traced m 
the Xuthi of Dionysius of Samos, who are coupled with the Aneni, 
and m the Zidhi of Ptolemy who occupied the Karmaman desert on 
the frontier of Drangiana As 1 can find no other traces of their 
name m the classical writers, I am inclmed to believe, as before 
suggested, that they may have been best known m early times, by 
the general name of their horde, as Ahars, instead of by their tnbal 
name as Jdts, According to this view, the mam body of the latii 
would have occupied the district of Ahiria and the towns of Farda- 
hathra and Bardaxema m Smdh, or Southern Indo-Scythia, while 
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the Panjab or Northern Indo*Scythia was chiefly colonized by their 
brethren the Meds. 

[When the Muhammadans first appeared in Sindh, towards the end 
of the seventh centuiy, the Za^ths and Meds were the chief popula- 
tion of the country. But as I have already shown that the original 
seat of the Med or Medi colony was m the Panjab proper, I conclude 
that the original seat of the latii or J&t colony, must have been in 
Sindh, o o o present day the J^ts are found in every 

part of the Panjab, where they form about two-fifths of the 
population They are chiefly Musulmans, and are divided into not 
less than a hundred different tribes. » * o • To the east of the 
Panjab, the Hindu Jats are found in considerable numbers in the 
frontier states of Bikaner, Jesalmer, and Jodhpur, where, m Col 
Tod’s opinion, th^ are as numerous as all the Kajput races put 
together They are found also in great numbers along the upper 
course of the Ganges and Jumna, as far eastward as Bareli, Farak- 
habad, and Gwalior, where they are divided into two distmct dans 
« o o To .the south of the Panjab, the Musulman Jdts are said by 
Pottinger to form the entire population of the fruitful district of 
Haraud-Dajel, on the right bank of the Indus, and the bulk of the 
population in the neighbourmg district of Kach-Gandava In Sindh, 
where they have intermamed largely with Buluohis and Musulmans 
of Hmdu descent, it is no longer possible to estimate their numbers, 
although it is certain that a very large proportion of the population 
must be of Jat descent ] 


The Kerks. 

The pirates, whose insolence led to the final subjugation of 
Sind, are stated, by a very good authority, to be of the tnbe 
of Kerk, Kruk, Kiirk, Karak, or some name of nearly similar 
pronunciation The reading is too clear to be discarded m favour 
of ‘Kurd,’ or ‘Coorg,’ as has been proposed, and M. Eeinaud, 
while he suggests the latter reeding, which has been shown to be 
highly improbable, on the ground of Goorg being not a maritime, 
but an mland hilly country — nevertheless informs us that, in 
the annals of the Arabs, the Kurk are moie than once spoken of 
as desperate piiates, carrying their expeditions even as far as Jidda, 
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in the Bed Sea^ We must, therefore, neoessarily be content to 
consider them as of Sindian origin, otherwise Bai Dahir would not 
have been called to account foi their proceedings 

Though the name of Kerk be now extinct, and declared to be 
entirely incapable of present identification, we must enquire whether 
wo cannot find any trace of their having occupied the banks of tho 
Indus at some remote period. And, first of all the resemblance of 
the name of Elrokala, which has conspicuous mention in the voyage 
of Nearchus, is sufficiently striking to attract our observation. Dr 
Vmcent and Heeren consider Krokala to be the modern Karachi. 
A later authority says Chalna, a small rocky island, about four miles 
from Cape Monze * Neither of these authorities knew that there is 
at present a large insular tract, which bears the name of Kakrala, 
at the mouth of the Indus, answering exactly all the requirements 
of Aman’s description — a sandy island, subject to the influence of 
the tides It is situated between the Wanyanf and Pitti mouths 
of the nver, but modem travellers differ about its precise limits. 
Captam Postans places it further to the west, and makes it include 
Kar^hi * This is no shiftmg, or modem name We can see from 
the Ayin-i Ahbari, and from some of the works quoted in this 
volume, that it has been known, and similarly applied, for the last 
three centuries at least , and it may, without question, be regarded 
as the Krokala of Aman Its ongm is easily accounted for, by 
conceiving it to mean the ‘‘ abode of the Krok,” or whatever their 
real designation may have been before its perversion by the Greeks 
The only other vestige of the name is in Karaka, a place three miles 
below Haidarabad 

In pointing out another possible remnant of this ancient name, I 
am aware I shall be treading on dangerous and very disputable 
ground Nevertheless, let us at once, without further preliminary, 
transfer ourselves to the north-eastom shores of the Euxine sea, 

* Mdmotre 8ur r Inde, p 181, 

2 Commerct and Namgattofi of the AnctenUy Vol I p. 194, Asiatic Natwnty 
Vol II p. 246 , Journal of the H Geographical Society^ Vol, V. p. 264 , Eitter, 
Aexm, Vol IV pt i p 479 

8 Nearchi Paraplue, p 4 , Plm Nat, Siet , yi 21. 

^ Personal Ohs, on Smdh^ p 24, McMurdo, Journ JR As, Soc,y Vol I p. 212, 
Bumes, Travels to Bokhara^ Vol. III. p. 12, L*Un%vers Pittoresque, p. 68. 
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where we shall find, among other peoples and places reoaUing 
Indian associations, the tribe of Kerketssi or Kerket»’ — ^the bay of 
Kerketis* — ^the river of Korax* — the mountains of Korax* — the 
town of Korok-ondame® — the river and peninsula of Korok-ondame* 
— the sea, or lake, of Korok-ondametis'' — the tnbe of Kerketiki® — 
the city of Karkinitis* — ^the city of Karkine*® — ^the bay of Karki- 
mtis” — ^the city of Kirkeeum" — ^the river of Karkenites^ — the 
region of Kerketos^ — the tribe of K6raxi'* — ^the wall of Korax“ — 
and other similar names, — all withm so narrow a compass as to 
show, even allowing many to be identical, that they can have but 
one ongm, derived from the same fundamental root — Kerk, Kurk, 
Karak, Korak, Kark — ^retaining immutably the same consonants, 
but admittmg arbitrary transpositions, or perhaps unsettled pro- 
nunciations of unimportant vowels. 

It may be asked what oonnection these names can possibly have 
with our Smdian stock. Let us, then, carry the enquiry a little 
further, and many more Indian resemblances may be traced • — for, 

^ Hellanicui, Bragm 01 , Scylax Caryand , Ftrtplus; ed. Hudaon, p 31 , Strabo, 
Qeograph , xi 2 , ^ Taaclmitz, Vol II pp 399, 406 , Dionya , Fertcg V 682 
Pallas and Eemeggs consider that the Charkas, or Circassians, derive their name from 
the Kerketse. They certainly occupy the same sites. 

• Ptol , Geogr , v 8. • PtoL, Oeogr , v. 9. 

• Ptol , Qwgr , %b and m. 6 , Plin., Nat Ht9t , vi. 9, 12 , Pompon, Mela, de 9%tu 
OrhtSt 1, 19 , 111 6 

Strabo, Geogr, %h p. 403 , Ptol , Oeogr , v 9 , Stephanus Byzant , Ethnica^ b.t. 

< Strabo, Oeogr , %h , Pompon, Mel , i 19 , Dionys , Eeneg,^ 660 

Strabo, Oeogr , t6 , Steph Byz , s v 

® Pompon Mela, i 19 , Pnscian, Ferug , 663, 

• Steph Byz , v KapKiv^ris , Herod , ly 99 

Plm , Nat S%et , ly 26 ; Ptol , Oeogr ui 6, 

Strabo, Oeogr, ^ yii 3 , p 90 , Pompon. Mel , u, 1 , Artemidon, Fragm p 87 

** Plm , Nat Ntet , vi 4 , Etgmolog, Magnum^ y KlpnaTor, ApoU Rhod., Argon , 
11 400 , 111. 200. 

^ Ptol , Oeogr , lu 6. Eustathius, ad Dionys , Ferteg , 682. 

Hecatseus, Fragm , 186 , Scylax Oayand, FerxpluMj p 31 , Steph Byz , s.y 

10 Bayer, de Muro Caue , Eemeggs, FLxetor -Topograph Beechretbung d Kaukaeue^ 
Tom. I p 16 , Steph Byz , y. K4pa|oi The common names of Charax, and its 
compounds, Oharacene, Characoma, etc , m Syria, Asia Mmor, and along the course 
of the Euphrates and Tigns, offer an myiting resemblance, but have no oonnection 
with these. The ongm of these names is, cunously enough, both Hebrew and 
Oreek , the Hebrew signii^g a « wall,” or “ fortress ^ “ fosse." The 
Xerak, or Karac, Which we so often read of in the history of the Crusades, is denved 
from the former 
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next to these wild Eerketiki, we are struck with finding the very 
Sindians themselves* 

KEBKETiKi^tfS^ ferox ea gens, SiNDi^ue sujperhi.^ 

We have also a Smdikus porfcus* — a town of Smda® — ^the tribe of 
Sindiani* — ^the town of Smdica* — ^the tract of Sindike* — the town 
of Sindis’ — ^the tribe of Smdones® — the town of Sindos® — the tribe 
of Smti'® Here, again, it may be admitted, that some of these may 
be different names for the same tribes and the same plaices. 

The old reading of the passage in Herodotus, where the Sindi are 
mentioned (iv. 28), was onginally Indi, but commentators were so 
struck with the anomaly of finding Indians on the frontiers of 
JEhirope, and they considered it so necessary to reconcile the historian 
with geographers, that they have now unanimously agreed to read 
Smdi, though the reading is not authorized by any ancient manu- 
scripts. It IS impossible to say what is gamed by the substitution ; 
for Smdi must be themselves Indians, and the difdoulty is in no way 
removed by this arbitrary conversion. Hesychius, moreover, — ^no 
mean authority — says that the Smdi of the Euxme were, in realily, 
Indians ; nay, more, though wntmg two centuries before our Kerks 
are even named or alluded to, he expressly calls the Kerketae also 
‘‘an Indian nation.”^' 

It has been remarked, that even if no such direct testimony had 
been given, the hmts that remam to us concerning the character and 
manners of these Smdi, the peculiar object of their worship, and 
their dissolute religious ntes and sorceries, would leave no doubt as 
to the country from which they were derived. 

It IS fiom this region that the Indian merchants must have sailed 

^ Orphei ArjfonauUca, Cnbelh yersio, t. 1049 , Bee also Herod , iy 28 , Apollon. 
Bhod , Argonaut , iv. 322 , Strabo, Oeogr , xi. 2 , i^. p 403 , Yal Place., Argon , 

VI. 86. 

* Soylax Caryand , Pertplus, p 31 , Strabo, Oeog , td , p. 406 , Ptol., Oeogr» v 
9 , Stepb Byz , v. :S,(nfSiKos» This is still called Smdjak, a baven near Anapa. 
Bennell*s map makes it correspond with Anapa itself 

* Ptol , Qeogr , v, 9. * Lncian, Toxarta, c 55, 

» Herod , iv. 86 — Plin , ?7at, Eiat ,tl, 5, ® Strabo, pp 399, 403, 404. 

’ Hesychius, Lex , s v. ® Pompon, Mela, L 19. • Pompon Mela, i. 19. 

w Scylax Car , Pertpl , \b — Hesychius, Lex , s v. — Polymnus, Stratagem , viu 65. 

'Xlyroi, UBros 'MinSy, KtpK4rdi, UBros Conf. Interprett. Hesych , 

Vol II. p 234 
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who were shipwrecked in the Baltic and presented by the king of 
the Suevi, or of the Batavi, to L MctoUus Oeler, the pro-consul of 
Gaul , for they could not have been earned round from the continent 
of India to the north of Europe by the ocean. Vanous solutions of 
this difficulty have been attempted. It has been surmised that they 
might have been Greenlanders, or manners from North America, or 
even painted Bntons ' but the fact cannot be disputed, that they are 
called plainly Indians,” by all the authors who have recorded the 
fact, however improbable their appearance in those regions might 
have been^ 

Their nautical habits were no doubt acquired onginally in the 
Indian Ocean, and were inhented by generations of descendants It 
is even highly probable that their inveterate addiction to piracies, 
which led to the Muhammadan conquest, and has only now been 
eradicated by the power of the British, may have been the cause of this 
national dislocation, which no sophistry, no contortion of reading, no 
difficulty of solution, can legitimately invalidate. The very term 
of iqnobilesy applied to them by Ajumianus Marcellinus (xxii. 8), 
and the curious expressions used by Valerius Flaccus (vi 86), — 
Deffeneretqae ruunt Smdi, glomerantque, 

Crtmme nunc ctiam metuentea verhera^ turmas, — 
imply a punishment and degradation, which are by no means suf- 
ficiently explamed by reference to the anecdotes related by Hero- 
dotus (iv 1-4), and Justm (ii 6) * 

Whether this degradation adheres to any of their descendants at 
the present time will form the subject of a future essay , but before 
closmg the subject of these early Indian piracies, we should not 
omit to notice the evident alarm with which they always inspired 
the Persian monarchy, even in the days of its most absolute power 
Strabo and Aman inform us, that m order to protect their cities 

^ Qui ex Indid commercu causa uaTigantes, tempestate essent in Germomll abrepti, 
— Phn , Nat Nvat , ii. 67. Compare Pompon. Mel , tU sxU Orb , lu 6 The 
original authonty is Conielius Nepos, Fragmenta, p 731 , ed. A van Staveren, Lugd 
Bat , 1734, where the Notes should be consulted. See also Eamusio, Navigate ei 
Txaggsy Tom. I p 373 D 

* TJkert, alU Qtograph%€y Vol. III. pt. u pp 494-496, 610, W. D. Cooley, 
hiar^vfnt and Inland Vol I. pp 82-87 , Jilifn de V jdoad dea Jnsenp^y 

Tom VI. p 263 , XLVI. p. 403 , M. Viv de SU Martin, Jdtudea d$ Q4ograph%e an- 
cmtMf Tom. I p 278 
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against piratical attacks, the Persians made the Tigns entirely in- 
accessible for navigation The course of the stream was obstructed 
by masses of stone, which Alexander, on his return from India, 
caused to be removed for the furtherance of commercial intercourse. 
Inspired by the same dread, and not from religious motives, (as has 
been supposed), the Persians built no city of any note upon the sea- 
coast ^ 

We may here make a passing allusion to another memorial of Indian 
connexion with these parts The southern neighbours of these 
Euxine Sindi were the Kolchians C Bitter, in his Vorhalle, quoted 
at the end of this Note, asseits that they came originally from the 
west of India Pmdar’ and Herodotus* both remark upon the 
darkness of their complexion The latter also mentions that they 
were curly -headed He states that he had satisfied himself, not 

only from the accounts of others, but from personal examination, 
that they were Egyptians, descended from a portion of the invadmg 
army of Sesostiis, which had either been detached by that conqueror, 
or, being wearied with his wandermg expedition, had remained, of 
their own accord, near the nver Phasis He also mentions the 
practice of circumcision, the fabrication of fine linen, the mode of 
livmg, and resemblance of language, as confirmatory of his view of 
an affinity between these nations. He has been followed by Diodorus 
and other ancient writers, as well as many modern scholars, who 
have endeavoured to account for this presumed connection * I will 
not lengthen this Note by pursuing the enquiry, but will merely 
remark that this Egyptian relationship probably arises from soma 
confusion (obseivable in several other passages of Herodotus), re- 
specting the connection between the continents of India and 
Ethiopia, — which pervaded the mmds of poets and geographers 

' Strabo, Geography xvi 1, Vol iii p 338, Arrian, Fxpedit Alex ^ m\ 

7 Amm Marcellinw, xxiii 6, BoUrtson, Ancient Note x , Ritter, 

Vol X pp 24-3i , Jnd Alterthum^ ii 601 Heeren and others have questioned 
whether these dykes were not rathei maintained for the purposes ot irrigation 
^ K€\aivc6yr«<r(n — -Py/A , iv 378 The Scholiast dwells on the subject 

» lUU , II 104 Set also Kustatbius ad Dionys , Pwwy , C89 
^ Bibl Hiat , 1 28, 5b Apollon Rhod, Argon , iv 259 271 , Strabo Oeogr ^ xi 
2, tA , p 409 , Val Flacc , Atgon , t 421 , Fest Avien , Fescr Oriitj 871 , Amm 
Marc , xxii 8 , UVert, alte Oeogr,^ Vol III pt ii p. 609 , St. Martm, loc eit , 
pp 256-270 
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from Homer ' down to Ptolemy,* — or rather down to Idn'si and 
Marino Sanuto , * and which induced even Alexander, when he saw 
crocodiles m the Indus, although their existence therein had already 
been remarked by Herodotus, to conceive that that nver was con- 
nected with the Nile, and that its navigation downwards would 
conduct into Egypt ^ 

It IS admitted that grave objections may be raised, and have been 
urged with some force, against carrying these presumed analogies 
too far ; and sceptics are ready to exclaim with Muellen, “ there is a 
nver in Macedon, and there is also, moreover, a river at Monmouth 
® ^ ^ there is salmons in both But, while some have endea- 

voured to trace the indications of a direct Indian connection between 
the inhabitants of the Euxme shores and India, on the ground of 
such names as Acesmes,® Hypanis,* Kophes, or Kobiis,"^ Typhaonia,® 

> J7, xxui 205 , OdysB , i 23 

* Geograph , vii 3, 5 There had been a decided retrogression in the system of 
Ptolemy , for Herodotus, Strabo, and some others had a far correcter knowledge of 
the Southern Ocean 

* Vincent, Fenplus of the Erythraean Sea^ pp 568, 664-8 , M Jaubert, Geog, 
d^Edrm^ Geeta Dei per Francos^ Vol II p 

* Strabo, Qeograph , xv 1, Vol III p 266 , Aman, Ei.pedxt Alex , vi 1 , Geier 
Alex M Htetortarum Scnpiores^ p 118 

It 18 fair to remark, that such ignorance is not reconcilable, either with the 
general arrangement of Alexander s plans, or with the real geographical knowledge 
which his inquisitive mind niiist have imbibed Respecting the supposed geographical 
connection of these two conn ti les , see Schaulfeibcrger, Corpus Satpt Vet qu\ dt 
India sertpserunt^ 1845, 1. 12, Sir J Stoddart, Inirod to the Study of Un Etst ^ 
pp 112,218, Schwanbeck, Megasihenta FragmentOy pp 1-5,64, Dr Smith’b 
of Geogr,, t “Arabicus Sinus** and “Asia,** Gildemeister, Script, Arab de rebus 
JndictSy pp 27, 145, Humboldt, Cosmos (Sabine), Vol II Note 419, D’Anville, 
Antiq deVIndCyp 187 , Cooley, Jifar and Inlwnd Etscov y\o\ I,pp 113, 128,150, 
Valentyn, Besehryvtng van Oost Ind , Vol I p 62 , Robertson's IndiUy Note xxxii , 
Ctesise Operum EehquxaSy ed Baebr, pp 309, 454 These quotations do not refer to 
the large and interesting question of their cml, religious, and ethnographical afiinities, 
which Heeren, Bohlen, and others have treated of lu learned disquisitions. 

* A nrer of Sicily — Thucyd , Bell Pelop , iv 25. 

** A western tributary of the Dneiper, according to Herodotus Also, the name of 
another nver which fell into the Pontus Euxinus. Herod , iv. 17, 52 , Ovid , Pont , 
IV 10, 47 , Metamorph , xv 285 

^ A nver on the eastern shore of the Euxme — Phn,, Nat Hut , vi 4 , Arnan. 
Pertp , p 10 

* Rocky mountains in the Caucasus and India. — Etymol, Magn , s.v Tvipa^vta 
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PLasis,' Caaoasus, and such like, being found in both one country and 
the other , and while the resemblance between the worship of 0dm 
and Buddha has been strongly urged by similar advocates it may, 
on the other hand, and with great reason, be asserted that these names 
are not local in India, and that they have generally been grafted on 
some Indian stock, offering a meie partial likeness, either through 
the ignorance of the Greeks, or with the view of flattering the 
vanity of Alexander, by shiftmg further to the eastward the names 
and attributes of distant places, already removed almost beyond 
mortal ken and approach, and lying far away — 

** Extra flammantia mocnia mimdi *' * 

In the grossness of their indiscriminate adulation, they were at 
all times ready to asciibe to that conqueror the obscure achieve- 
ments of mythical heroes, whose glory was inseparably connected 
with certain streams and mountains, which even they, m the pleni- 
tude of their power, had found it no easy matter to traverse and 
surmount Strabo, indeed, mforms us that the Argonautic monu- 
ments were indusiriously destroyed by Alexander’s geneials, from 
a ridiculous alarm lest the fame of Jason might surpass that of their 
master Parmenio is especially mentioned both by him and Justin, 
as one whose jealousy was prompted to destroy seveial temples 
erected m honour of Jason, ‘‘ m order that no man’s name in the 
east might be more venerable than that of Alexander 

Hence, it has been justly remarked, even by early writers, open 
to the mfluence of reason and philosophy, and guided by the results 

^ A nver of Scythia, as well as of Eolchia and of Taprobane — Plm , Nat Sut , 
X 48, Val Flac, Atgon^ u 696, Pansan , it 44, Steph Byz , v Re- 

specting the Eolchia of Southern India, see Dr Smith’s Htffi of Geography^ y. 
“ Colchis” and “ Colchi Indiae ” 

* This Odm-Bnddha-Hypothesis, as the Germans call it, has been, perhaps, some- 
what too readily condemned by Remnsat, Klaproth, A TT Schlegel, IJkert, and 
others Compare Astatic Researches , Fundgruben des Or , Yol IV , p 201 , Asia 
PolyglottOf p 144, Introd to Unit Hist y ut sup, pp 276-8, Finn Magnusen, 
Jfyikologtec Lexteoity Copenhagen, 1848 

* Compare on this subject, Strabo, Oeogr , yii 35, xi 2, Vol II p 77, 408 , the 
Scholiast upon Apollon Rhod , Argon , u 397, 417 , Uhert, edt$ GeogtaphtCy VoK 
111. pt. 2, pp 205, 505 

* Justin, if xlii 3, Strabo G^r,xi. 5, Vol II p 421, xi 11, p 441, 
xi 14, p. 456, XV 1, Vol III p 253, xvi. 4, p 412, Aman, Jndteoy u, JSxped 
Alex , V. 3 
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of an extended observation* that the Greeks have transposed these 
localities upon very slender foundations* and that many of the bar- 
bano names have been Hdlentaed ” ‘ 

We £nd frequent instances of the same tendency to corruption m 
our own Oriental nomenclature, but with even greater perversions 
Thus, we have heard our ignorant European soldiery convert Shekh- 
awati into ‘ sherry and water / Siraju>d Daula into a belted kmght, 
‘Sir Koger Dowler,’ Dalip mto ‘Tulip / Shah Shuja’u-1 Mulk mto 
‘ Oha sugar and milk,’ and other similar absurdities , under which, 
in like manner, “ many of the barbaric names have been Anglicised^'* 
But when we apply the same argument to the cases undm con- 
sideration, we shall see it has no force , for here there has been no 
room for the corruptions and flatteries to which allusions have been 
made , nor did it ever occur to the Greeks to enter upon the same 
comparisons which are engaging our attention When we carry 
these identifications yet turther, we shall find names with which 
the Greeks were not even acquainted , and it is not between streams, 
towns, and mountains, that the similitudes exist but between peoples 
in the one country and places in the other. — the latter known, the 
former unknown, to ancient histonans and geographers, — who have, 
therefore, left the field open for modems alone to speculate m. 

Now, it IS not merely m the two instances already adduced that 
these striking monuments of connection attract our observation, but, 
when we also find the Maidi next to the Sindi and Kerketee,^ a tribe 


^ Nikanor, m Steph. Byz , Ethnxea^ v Tc^i^ais Compare Hcsych , L$x. v 
2m$^po<pdyos , Schlcgd, Ind BtbUothekjN o\ II p 297, Droysen, Oeschichte Alex V, 
p 4U5, Wessehijg, ad Diod Sic,xvii 83, Bernhaidy, ad Dionys, 714 

* (Paeudo-) Anst , de Mirabel Auecfdtat , c 123 The Sindi were by some 
autbofs 'Conaidored to be a remnant of the Maiotee , Stepb B}z , y , Strabo, 

Oeo ^ , XI 2y tb Vol II p 404. Th*8 extraordinary juxtaposition of Sindi and 
Maidi a^u oecurs in Thrace , See Thueyd , Bell Felop , ii 98 Respecting the 
Sindi, Sindiw, Suitica, and similar names in Thrace and Macedonia, see Herod , vii. 
123 , Cffisar, Bell €ie , iii 79 , Liv , Miel Mom , xxvi 25, xl 22, xliv 46, xIt 29 
Pol j bins. Excerpt tX 37, Plm , Jltst ^ iv 10, Stejih Byz , v , Ency 

Mehop y “Thraec” Homer tells us also of Sintians on Lemnos, who ‘spoke a 

strange language ,* II i 594 , Od viii 294 , and they had before his time been 
noticed by Htllamcus of Lesbos , Eiagmenta, 113, 113 From these, the Scholiast 
on Tbuc)dides says, that the Thracian Sindians were derived More Indian families 
might be mentioned in L}ciu and other iiitninediaie countries, but enough has been 
adduced on the subject to suit our present design a 
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of Aril or Anchi/ an islamd of Ana or Aretias,* a nver Anus,® a 
tnbe of Maetes or Mseotai,* a town of Madia, a town of Matium,® a 
tnbe of Matiam,^ a town of Mateta,® a tribe of KottsD * a country of 
Kutais,*® a city of Kuta,'^ a city of Kutaia,” a tribe of Kolcbi,“ a dis- 
tnct of Kolchis,^* a Kolchian sea,*® a tnbe of Koli,^® the mountains of 
Roll,” a district of Koli,^® a province of Iberia,’* a tnbe of Iberes,*® 
a tnbe of Boiinomai,*’ a distnct of Minyas,** a city of Male,*® a tribe 
of Batemse,*® a river of Bathys,’® a port and town of Bata , when 
we find all these names m close juxtaposition, reminding us in their 
vanous forms of our own Meds, Katins, Roles, Abhirs, Minas, 
Mallinas, and Bhatis, tribes familiar to us as being, at one time, in 
and near the valley of tlie Indus , and when we consider, moreover, 
that all these different names, including the Sindi and Rerketse, 
were congregated about the western region of the Caucasus, within a 


^ Strabo, Oeogr xhid , Stepb Byz v » Geogr , v 9 

* ApoUoB Ilhod , Argon , ii 103 , Plin , Hat JHist , v 13 

® Scyl Caryand , p 32 The connection of the Aru and Maidi will be deyeloped 
in the following Note 

* Scymnufi Chius, 870, Strabo, ii 6, xi 2, Pnscian Per teg ^ 644 As for the 
lake Mjcotis being so railed, as Herodotus (iv 86) says, because it is the mother of 
the Pontus, it is burpnsing that so frivolous a reason has met favour with inodem 
geographers See, on this name, Zeuss, dte Deutschen und die Nnchbarstamme^ p 296 

* Ptol , Geogr v 9 ® Plin , Nat Stst , vi 4 

’ Pompon Mel , de sti Orb , i 2 • Ptol , Geogr , v 8 * Ptol , Geogt , vi. 7. 

'0 Orphei Argonaut , 824, 1009 , Apollon Rhod , Argonaut , ii 399, 403, iv 611 

“ L)Cophron, Ga^mndra^ 174, Steph Byz , v KiJra, Euatath , ad // , iv 103 
Val Flaccus, Argon , vi 428, 693, Etymol Mag , p 77 
Herod , ii 104 , Diod Sir , i 28 , Pindar, Pyth , iv 378 
Strabo, xi 2, %b p 408, Ptol , v 10, Pomp Mela, i 19 
Strabo, ib p 399 Scyl Car , Partpluo, p 31 , Steph B\z , v JH&Kai 

A portion of the Caucasus , Hecatapus, Fragm , 161, 186 , Steph By 5 , 

Steph Byz , tb , Ptol , Geogr , \i 6 

Ptol Gtogr^v 9, Val Place, Argon ^ vi 120, Plmy, Plutaich, Pompomus 
Mela, etc 

Strabo, Qeog , xi 2, p 406 , S, p 412 , Appian, Mxthrtdatee^ 101, 116* 

2* Orphei, Argonau*xcfi, v 1036 Their relation to the bucolic Abhirs, or Ahfrs 
fts we now call tliem, will he obvious to any one who has resided in India Ind 
Alterthum II 647, 953, 956 ** Servius ad Virgil, Eclog , iv 34 

•• Scylax Caryand Pertplusy p 32, and the UOte of Vossius, p 42 

2* Valer Place , Argon , vi 70 

2* Phn , Nat Hxst , Vi 4 , Peutmger, Tab , Segm vu This may be denved, as 
IS usually supposed, from ^adhs * deep ’ , Dr Falconer’s translation of the Perxplut of 
the Euxtne bea^ p 44 

Scyl Garland , Partpl , p 31 , Strabo, Geogr , ^ p 406 , Ptol , Geogr , v, 9. 
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space scarcely larger than the province of lower Sind, and when 
again we reflect upon the cnnous coincidence, that Pliny^ calls the 
former province ‘‘ Scythia Sendica,’’ while Ptolemy* calls the latter 
** Indo-Soythia that even as late as the fifth century, the judicious 
ecclesiastical historian, Socrates,® as well as the accurate geographer, 
Stephanus/ continued to call the former by the name of ‘‘ India,” it 
IS very difficult to resist the conviction, that these cumulative in- 
stances of combinations and affinities cannot be altogether acci- 
dental, or the mere result of diligent and ingenious exploration. 

But, even allowing that all these miscellaneous instances of re- 
semblance, brought forward in the preceding paragraph, are indeed 
purely fortuitous, — and it is willingly acknowledged that there is 

ample room and verge enough” for a shaip eye, a nice ear, and a 
playful fancy, in the selection of such alliterative illustrations, — 
even if we reject them altogether as the products of a wild and 
dreamy imagmation, and since they add little to the cogency of our 
argument, they may be resigned as such without a murmur, still it 
is impossible to yield the Smdi, the KerketsB, or even the Maidi, to 
the cavils of such an illiberal and hostile spirit of criticism, for, with 
respect to them, it must be confessed by all but the most obstinately 
sceptical, that they, at least, stand boldly and prommently forth, as 
undoubted evidences of actual Indian occupancy on the shores of the 
Euxme 

It is not the purport of this Note to show how these coincidences 
could possibly have arisen, how nations, separated by so manj 
mountains, seas, forests, and wastes, could have preserved any signs 
whatever of original Identity, much less of such close approximation 
in names, as has been here adduced Ukert, the strongest opponent 
of this supposed connection between the Caucasus and India, men- 
tions that the ancients are express in assertmg that the Indians 

* Plm , Nat Mtst , IV 26 

* Gto^r , vtL , Eustathiuus ad Dionys , F^rxeg , 1088 , Mannert, Geog der Gr%$ch*%\ 

und RoTneTy Vol V p 220 , Ersch and Gni]>er, Eneyel der Wissmechafteny % v 
“ Indo-8Cjthia,” Nouv Jcurn 8rd senes, Tom VJII p 264. 

* Eeclea Hut , i 15 See also the note b} Isaac Yossius to Sc)Iax Caryand , p 
40, ap Hudson, Geog Qr Mm , A^oL I. , and Fr5ret, Mem de I* Acad dee Imcrtpi , 
Tom IV p 603 * 

* hihuicuy v\ ropylmria et :sMikos See also Is Tzetzes ad Lycophron, Ciw- 
sanduty 174, where he calls the KolcLiaiis iriiKol 
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never sent out of their country any armies or colonies ; ' but migra- 
tions might easily have arisen from other causes, and a hmt has 
been thrown out above, that in this particular mstance, the expatria- 
tion might perhaps not have been altogether voluntary. 

In another part of this work I have traced, step by step, the pro- 
gress of one Indian family fixim the banks of the Indus to the 
remotest shores of Europe, and m the following Note upon the 
Meds, I have shown several instances of compulsory transportations 
to countries nearly as remote , so that this branch of the enquiry 
need not engage our attention further in this place, the object of 
showing the probable existence of a tnbe of Kerks, both on the 
Indus and Euxine, having, it is hoped, already been sufficiently 
proved to the satisfaction of every candid and unprejudiced mmd.* 

The Meds 

We find the Meds frequently mentioned by the Arab authors on 
Sind, and, together with their rivals the Jats, they may be con- 
sidered the oldest occupants of that province, who, in their names 
as well as persons, have survived to our own times. 

The first account we have of them is in the Mujmalu-i TawdriJeh 
That work mentions that the Jats and the Meds are reputed to be 
descendants of Ham, the son of Noah, and that they occupied the 
banks of the Indus, in the province of Smd The Meds, who 
devoted themselves to a pastoral life, used to invade the territories 
of the Jats, putting them to great distress, and compelling them to 
take up their abode on the opposite side of the river, but, sub- 
sequently, the Jats, bemg accustomed to the use of boats, crossed 
over and defeated the Meds, taking several prisoners and plundering 
their countiy. 

' Strabo, Geopr , tt \ fib Vol III p 251 , Diod Sic , Biblwth JStsior , ii 38 

* Compare also Wahl, Aaierif Vol I pp 793, et seq , Malto Brun, Universal Gto- 
$iaphi/f Vol II pp. 27-52, Lunemann, Desonptio CaucasXf Gotting , 1803, 
fiommel, Caueas regxonum et geniittm Stiabomana descr , Lips 1804 , Kitter, 

Vol II p. 622 , and VothaUe der Europatscher V other ~g esehichtenf pp 61, 7 j, 
300, Eiohwald, Geogr d Kasp MeereSf p 303, et seq , Bocckh, Corpus Inset xp- 
tionunif Vol II pp 100-110, M V de St Martin, M^m ktsior sur la Giog ane 
du Caucase, Sect ii, iii, m Eitudes de GHg f Vol I, Ukert, Alls GeographtSf Vol 
III pt 11 pp 282-286 , Christoph, Cellarius, Notittes orbis anttqutf Vol. II pp 
366-367 
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At last these two tnbes, seeing the inutility of protracting their 
contests any longer, agreed to send a deputation to Duryodhana, the 
king of Hastinapur, begging him to nominate a king to rule over 
them. Duryodhana accordingly nominated his sister Dassal (Duh- 
sala), the wife of Jayadratha, who exercised the functions of govern- 
ment wath great wisdom and moderation The families and 
adherents of 30,000 Brahmans, who were collected from all parts 
of Hindustan, were sent by Duryodhana to her court, and from 
tliat time Sind became flourishing and populous, and many cities 
were founded The Jats and the Meds had separate tracts of land 
assigned to them, and were governed by chiefs of tlieir own election 

The queen and Jayadratha made the city of ’Askaland then 
capital , the same place, apparently, which is called m a subsequent 
passage ’Askaland-usa, peihaps the Uclih of later times, as has been 
shown in another Note of this Appendix (p 365) 

Jayadratha was killed in the fatal field of llianesar, and his faith- 
ful wife ascended the funeral pile, after their reign had continued for 
more than twenty yeai*8 On the same field w^as extinguished the 
dynast^' called aftei the name of Bharata, he being the most cele- 
brated ancestor of Dhritarashtra, the father of Duryodhana and the 
Kurus On the transfer of the empire to the Pandavas, YudLish- 
thira conferred Sind upon Sanjwara, the son of Jayadratha and 
Dassal (Duhsala), and from him Ha3 was descended (swpra, p 103) 
As the Great War, ui which these heroes enacted a conspicuous part, 
has been supposed, on astronomical giounds, to have taken place 
during the tweKth century b c we must assign an equal antiquity 
to their contempoianes the Meds of Smd, if we put faith in this 
narrative, hut as this early settlement is not, m Lassen’s opinion, 
opposed to probability m the case of the Jats, we need not withhold 
our faith m its correctness with respect to the Meds Indeed, 
admittmg that the * Jartikas’ of the Mahd-hhdrata and the Fur anas 
represent the Jats, we cannot but consider the ‘ Madras’ as repre- 

* Sir W. Jones, WorJciy Vol III p 213 , VII 77. Some fix it earlier See 
Prichard^ Reaeurchea into the Rhya Mtat of Mankwd^ YoL IV. p 101, aaq , 
Tiassen, Indiache Alterthumalundej Vol 1 p 199, ot aeq , Prof VTilBon, J A» S 
Menyalf Vol XIll p. 81. 
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senting the Mecls — confirming thereby the antiquity and synchron- 
ism of these two races on the banks of the Indus ' 

During the period of Arab occupation, Muhammad Kfisim is re- 
presented as making peace with the Meds of Surashtra, seafarers 
and pirates, with whom the men of Basra weio then at war ” This 
gives a great extent to then dominion at that ponod towards the 
south-east 

In the time of Mu’tasim Bi-lloh, ’Amran, the Barmelcide, gover- 
nor of Smd, directed an expedition against the Mods, m which he 
killed tliree thousand of them, and constructed an embankment, 
which he called the Meds’ embankment, jirobably for the pui-pose of 
depiiving them of the means ot irrigation, as was done so effectually 
in 1762 and 1802 at Moia and Ah Bandar, when the Sindians 
ruined the prosperity ot north-western Kachh The word Salar, 
embankment,’ is preserved m the town of that name opposite to 
Kori, where, however, the mound is a natural limestone formation 
of about one hundred feet high, and not an artificial causeway • 
Nevertheless, we might, if we could be sure that any Meds were 
then on the western side of the Indus, pronounce this to ho the iden- 
tical locality , foi certainly, in Biladiui (supra p. 128), the whole 
transaction seems to be closely connected with ’Amran’s proceedings 
against Kandabel and the Jats on the Aral river, not far fiom Sakar, 
insomuch that, immediately after settling affairs with them he 
returns to attack the Meds, having the chief of the Jats m his com- 
pany But, as on the occasion of tins second attack, he dug a canal 
from the sea to then lake, rendeiing their water salt and nauseous, 
there can be no question of this scene, at least, being m the soutli- 
eastem portion of the province, where they were settled iii the 
greatest numbers , and here, therefore, we must also look lor the 
embankment raised m the first incursion They are said to have 
been attacked by ’Amr^ from several different directions, and woie 
thus doubtless reduced to great extremities 

' Lassen, de I*entapotar>uA 20, and Indisehe Atterth Vol I pp 97, 897, 

821, Wilson, Vishnu Vuuhiaj Index , As ch s, Vol VIII p 346, M 

ViMen de St Martin, E'iudes de Gcographxe ancimne^ Tom i p 337 

^ Sakar, or Sakhar, as it is novr pronounced, is better tiiown to the liatives as 
“ Chipribandar,’* ifvbicb vould imply that it was, in pert at least, artihcial 
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During tho reign of the same Khalif, we find an Arab chieftain, 
Muhammad bm Fazl, who had taken possession of Sinddn, in the 
Abrdsa district of Kachh, attackmg the Meds with a squadion of 
seventy vessels,^ on which occasion he took Mali, of which the 
position may be identified with Maha on the Machu. This powerful 
armament seems to have been directed against the sea-board of 
the tract invaded by ’Amran, now occupied by the Kan of Kachh , 
where Vigogad, Vmgar, and Ballyari, on the northern, and Phang- 
warri, Nerona, Bitaro, etc, on the southern shore, are all known, 
both by concurrent native tradition, as well as by independent 
European observation, to have been once washed by the sea. 

All these various expeditions, however, had but little permanent 
effect m reducing the power of the Meds, for Mas’udi mforms ns 
that, when he visited Smd, the inhabitants of Mansura were obliged 
continually to protect themselves against their aggressions * 

Ibn Haukal notices them under the name of Mand (p 88), and 
though, without the diacritical point, the word might be read Med, 
yet as all the MSS , few as they are, concur in this reading, it must be 
retained He describes them as dwelhng on the bank of the Indus 
from the borders of Multan to the sea, and in the desert between that 
rivei and Famhal, the frontier town of Hind They had many stations 
which they occupied as pasture grounds, and formed a very large 
population, unconverted to the faith What Abd-1 Fida says of 
them IS taken from this passage, and we do not read of them in any 
subsequent author.* 

Hence we might suppose that the tribe is entirely extmct, and 
have left no memorial of their existence, except the passages above 
quoted. M Kemaud, indeed, observes that he finds it impossible 
to apply the name of Med or Mand, to any known population, and 
therefore conceives that the denomination is disfigured. But he is 
mistaken in this supposition, for the tribe oi Med still exists, both 
to the east and the west of the Indus and those on the coast, being 

• 

* Bdrya in the onginal Supra^ p 124, 128. See Note on the word Barge 

® Mhno%r$ iur Vlnde^ pp 43, 60, 188, 215, 234 

3 Gildemeiater, Script Arab de rebus Indicts^ p 172 

^ In the Aijin-i Akhari also we havo a tract called after their name within the 
Sirk&r of ll&ji Eh&n. 
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unable now to practice piracy after the mode of their anoestors, 
devote themselves to the more tranquil pursuit of hshing To the 
east, we find them roving on the borders of Sind and Jodhpur, the 
Bite of their occupation during the Arab period , and to the west, 
they are found in the little ports of Makr^, from Sunmjvni to 
Chaibar, divided into the clans of Gazbur, Hormari, Jcllar-zaf, and 
Chelmar-zaf 

It IS possible that the Mods, or some offshoot of that stock, may 
have been designated as Hand, for that syllable enters mto the 
name of several native tribes and places existing to this day . as the 
Mand-ar, the Mand-hor, the Mmd-Lro, besides the Buluch tribe of 
Mond-rani, as well as tho ancient towns of Mand-ra and Mand-ropat, 
in Chachagam, to the east of the Gunf, Mand-rasa to the north of 
the Makali hills, and Mimd-ra and other similar names in Kachh 

That the Mers of the Aravali mountains and Kathiwar are de- 
scendants of the same family, is also not beyond the bounds of pro- 
bability The native pronunciation, especially in the western and 
north-western provinces of Hindustan, tends so much to an mter- 
mixture of the cerebral letters r and d, — the written character, indeed, 
being the same in both, and the diacritical marks bemg a mere modem 
innovation — that Mer and Med may be identical and the addition of 
the aspirate, which sometimes makes the former into Mher, or, as we 
commonly write it Mhair, offers stdl no argument against identity, 
for that also is an optional excrescence, especially in the names of 
peoples and families For the same reason, the connection of the 
Mahr of l/baio, and other tracts m the Upper Smd, wheie they 
are reckoned by their neighbours as the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
country between lihakkar and Bahawalpur, is equally plausible ^ 

Tod pronounces the Mers to be of Bhatti origin, and derives their 
name from Meru, ** a mountain.” But at the same time that he pro- 
nounces them to be Bhattfs, he says they are a branch of the Mma, 
or Mama, one of the aboriginal races of India These statements are 
obviously incompatible, and the Bhatti hypothesis must be rejected 

1 To them may perhaps he agcnbed the distmction of giving name to the Mihr&n, 
or Indus 

The old town of Mhar in Kichh, where there is a temple of great antiquitv and 
celebrity, dedicated to the goddess Asapura, may probably trace its origin to a similar 
source. 
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Durmg the whole penod of their known history, they have been 
conspicuous for their lawless and predatory habits, from the time 
when four thousand Mer archers defended their passes against 
Pirthf-Rdj,' down to a d 1821, when their excesses compelled the 
British government to attack them in their fastnesses, and reduce 
them to complete obedience Since which period, it is giatifying to 
observe that they have emerged from their barbarism, and, under the 
judicious management of European officers, have learnt to cultivate 
the arts of peace, and set a notable example of industry to the sur- 
rounding tribes 

Taking into consideration, therefore, the fact that the Mers of 
the Aravali are but little advanced beyond the tract where the Meds 
are known, a thousand years ago, to have formed a numerous and 
thriving population, that their brethren, the Minas, can themselves 
be traced in their original seats to the banks of the Indus , that 
Kathiwar, or the Saurashtran peninsula, was the very nursery of 
the piractical expeditions for which the Mods were about the same 
penod celeberated and feared, and where Mers still reside, we may 
conclude that to declare them identical, is domg no great force to 
reason and probability * 

The simple permutation of a letter — not unnaturally forced, but 
based upon a law of common observance — mtroduces us to a new 
connexion of considerable interest , for we may make bold to claim 
as an ancient representative of this race, Mens, or Moeris, the kmg 
of Pattala, who, on the approach of Alexander, deserted his capital, 
and ilod to the mountains The site of this town, at the head of the 
Delta o\ the Indus, answers well to the position which we may pre- 
sume the chief of the Meds to have occupied at that penod , and, 
that the name was not personal, but denved from his inbe, we may 
be satisfied, from the common practice of Alexander’s histonans, as 

' With reference to the conclading paragraphs of this Note, the celebnty of 
Median archery — the Medi pharetrd should be borne in mmd Herat , 

Oarm ii Od 16 , Propert , Inb m Rieg H 

* Compare Chr Lassen, Zeitschrift fuf dte Kunds de% Morgenlandea^ 1840, Tom. m 
wadlndiseheZlterthumahunde^YoX I p ^ Annals of Rdjoiihdn Vol 

I pp 680-686 , II 323 , Renouard, Rncyclop Metrop , Vol XX pp 40-42 , Col 
Dixon, Report on Mhmrwdra ^ M Vmen de Samt-Martm, Ktudea de Odographu 
anetenne, Tom I p 339 
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exemplified m the instances of Abisares, Porus, Sambus, Musicanus, 
Assaoanus, and Taxiles, who have these names severally attributed 
to them from the nations, countries, or towns over which they ruled. 
Dr Vincent, in admittmg, as the etymon of Moeris, the Arabic 
words Mtr Bats, “the rulmg chief,” has suffered his too easy 
credulity to be played upon by an ambitious young orientalist 
Bohlen has attempted to trace in the name of Moens a corruption of 
Mahdrdjd, “ the great king,” in which he is followed by Bitter , but, 
mdependent of the fact that his kingdom was circumscribed withm 
very naiTow limits, he is expressly noticed by Arnan, under the 
humble title of virap^o^, which invariably implies subordination, 
and not supremacy ‘ A more probable, but still unlikely, origin 
has been suggested, from the tribe of Maury a , * but they were far 
away in the east, remote from Sind, so that altogether locality and 
verbal resemblance are most favourable to the present hypothesis, 
that Mens is a Grecised form for the “ chief of the Meis ” 

We may even extend our views to a still more lemote period, and 
indulge in speculations whether this tribe may not originally have 
been a colony of Medes There is nothing m the distance of the 
migration which would militate against this supposition, for Hero- 
dotus mentions tlie Sigynnm, as a colony of the Medes settled 
beyond the Danube — “How they can have been a colony of the 
Medes,” he observes, “I cannot comprehend, but anything may 
happen in course of time.”^ The Medians are also said to have 
accompanied the expedition of Hercules, when he crossed over from 
Spam into Africa * The Sauromatm were Median colonists beyond 
the Tanais, or Don ® The Matienoi, or Matienes,® the Khanmatai,’ 
and possibly the Mares,® were Caucasian colonists from Media, pre- 
servmg m their names the national appellation of Mata or Madia. 

^ Q Curt Ruf , De gestis Alex Mag , Lib ix ch 34 , Arnan, Anab , Lib vi ch 
17 , Ritter, Ihe Erdkunde von As , Vol IV pt i p 474 , Bohlen, das AlU Indxm, 
Vol I p 91 , Vincent, Comm and Nav of t/xe Ancients^ Vol I p 157 

* Theod. Benfey, Indten , M. F. Baudry, JEncgciopddie Moderns^ Tom. xviu. coll. 

140, 144 * Herodotus, v 9. 

^ Sallust Jijtgut tha, 14 , Konv Mimoires d$ V Acadimie des Insei tpitons, Tom xii 
p 181, 0t seq* 

« Diod Sic , Btbl Hist , ii 43 , Plm , BisU Nat , vi 7 See on this subject, 
Zeuss, dte Beutsehen und die Nuchbarstamme, p 298 

• Dionysii Ferteg, 1002 , Herod , i 189 , ui. 94 , r. 49, 52. 

^ Stephan. Byzant , s y Xapifidrai 

® Herod , ui. 94 , vii 97 , Steph, Byzant., s v. 
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valley of tlie Indus It is probable that a still earlier, and more 
degenerate branch of the same family may be spoken of imder the 
name of ‘‘ Meda,” in the code of Manu, “ who must bve without the 
town,** and inaintam themselves by slaying beasts of the forest” 
Allusion seems here to be made to the Mers of the Aravali ^ 

These indications need not be enlarged on further in this place 
Many will, of course, look upon them as fanciful and extravagant. 
Others, who feel so disposed, must pursue the investigation for 
themselves ; for it is foreign to the mam design of this Note^ which 
has merely been to show that we have the Meds of the Arabs retain- 
ing their own name to this day, as well as probably under a slightly 
varied form, in and around the original seats of then occupation 
That object has, it is hoped, been accomplished satisfactorily, and 
with regard to all extraneous matter, to use the words of Cicero, 
seipitmur prohahiltay nec ultrd quam td, quod veristmtle ocairrerit, pro- 
gredi poaaimus, ei refcllere a%ne pertinacid et refelh sine tracundid 
parati sumus * 

[General Cuumngham, in his Beport for 1863-64:, says — “ The 
Meds or Mands are almost certainly the representatives of the Afan- 
drtient, who bved on the Mandrus nver, to the south of the Oxus , 
and as their name is found in the Panjab from the beginnmg of the 
Christian eiu downwards, and in none before that time, I conclude 
that they must have accompanied their neighbours, the latii, or 
JdtSy on their forced migrations to Anana and India In the clas- 
sical writers, the name is found as Medt and Mandueni, and m the 
Muhammadan wnfers, as Med and Mand'" To show that these 

1 Herodotus, vii 62 , Institutes of Manu , ii 22, 36, 45, 48 , Heereu, Mistorical 
Researches ^ Asiatic Nations^ Talboys, Vol III p 322, Lassen , Alter thums ^ 
Vol I pp 615, et seq , Ind Vol III p 71, Ersch and Gruber, JSney^ 

dopadie, vr “ Indo-Germaniscbcr Spraebstamm,” p 1, 46, and “ Indien,” pp 4, 16, 
et seq , Ahhandlungen der Koenig Bayer Acad der Wxssenschafien^Wl^^^ 146, 
Artana Auiiqua^pg 1)9-124, Pott, Btym Forschungen^ pp Ixxii , Bur- 
nouf. Comm sur le Ya<;nay Note p cv , M F Baudry, Eneycl Moderne^ Tom. 
XVIII col 122-130 

* Besides the special references given above, compare M Vivien de Saint Martin, 
Mem Hist sur la Oeogr anc du Caucase^ pp m EHudes de G^oginphte^ 

Vol I , and Ktst dc V Asie Min Anetenns^ p 218 , Boeckh, Corpus Inscnpt , Vol 
II p 83, Schafarik, Slawisehe AUerthumer^Yol I pp 302, 383, et siq , Ukert, 
Oeographie der Gneehm md Earner^ Vol III Abth ii pp. 119, 269, 273, 279, 284, 
333, 337, 346 
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two BpeUings are but natural modes of pronunciation of the same 
name, the General notices the various ways in which the name 
of a village on the Jholam is spelt in different maps and books — 
Meriala, Mandiali, Mdmridla, Mmdydla, Maridla, and JferaZt.] 

[‘‘The earliest notice of the Meds is by Virgil, who calls the 
Jhelam Medus Hydaapeg. The epithet is explained by the statement 
of VibiuB Sequester, which makes the Hydaspes flow “past the city 
of Media.” Now this is clearly the same place as Ptolemy’s Euthy- 
media, or Sagala, which was either on or near the same river, and 
above Bukephala. Lastly, m the Peutmgenan Tables, the country 
on the Hydaspes, for some distance below Alexandria Bucefalos, is 
called Media, Here then we have evidence that the Medi, or Mede, 
were m the Panjdb as early at least as the time of Virgil, m b o 40 
to 30, and as we know that they were not one of the five tribes of 
Tuchi, or Tochan, whose names are given by the Chinese writers, it 
may be inferred, with tolerable certainty, that they must have be- 
longed to the great horde of Sue, or Ahars, who entered India about 
B c. 126, and gave their name to the provmce of Indo-Scythia.” 

[As the date of the Peutmgenan Table is not later than a d. 260, 
we have a break of upwards of four centunes before we reach the 
earliest notices of the Muhammadan writers. In these we find the 
Meds or Manda firmly estabbshed in Sindh, along with their ancient 
nvals the Jdta, both of whom are said to be the descendants of Ham, the 
son of Noah. Bashid-ud din further states that they were m Smdh at 
the time of the Maha-bhdrata, but this is amply refuted by the native 
histories of the provmce, which omit both names from the list of 
abongmes of Smdh. Ibn Haukal descnbes the Mands of his time 
(about A.D 977), as occupying the banks of the Indus from Multan 
to the sea, and to the desert between Makr^n and Famhal. Masudi, 
who visited India m ad 916-16, calls them Mind, and states that 
they were a race of Smdh, who were at constant war with the 
people of Mansura. These notices are sufficient to show, that at 
some time previous to the first appearance of tl^ Muhammadans, the 
Meda must have been forced to migrate from the Upper Panjab to 
Smdh. There they have since remauied, as there can be no doubt 
that they are now represented by the Mera of the Ardvali Bange to 
the east of the Indus, of Kathidwar to the south, and of Biluchistdn 
to the west.” 

TOL. X. 


34 
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[<‘The name of Jtfer, or Hand, is still foimd in many parts of 
the Punjab; as in Meror of tbe Bari and Beobna Doabs, m Mera, 
Mandra, and Mandanpur of the Smd Sdgar Doab, and m Mandali, of 
Multan. Mera, wbich is ten miles to tbe west of Kalar Kah^, is 
certainly as old as the beginning of the Christian era^ as it possesses 
an Anan Pali inscription, fixed in the side of a square well. The 
Mers would seem also to have occupied Lahore, as Abu Eih4n states 
that the capital of Lohdwar was named Medhukur or Mandhvhur.^ 
This place is said to have been on the east bank of the Bavi, and, if 
so, it was most probably Lahore itself, under a new name. There 
18 an old place called Mandhyawala, on the west bank of the Bavi, 
and only twelve miles to the south-west of Lahore, which may 
possibly be the Mandhukur of Abu Bfh^n. But the old mound of 
Mirathira, in the Gugera district, m which figures of Buddha and 
moulded bncks have been discovered by the railway cuttings, is a 
more likely place. This frequent occurrence of the name m so 
many parts of the Panjab, and always attached to old places, as m 
Mera, Mandra, and Meriali, of the Smdh S4gar Doab, and m Afed- 
htikur or Mandhukur, the capital of Loh&war, offers the strongest 
confirmation of the conciiision which I have already deiivedfrom the 
notices of the classical authors, that the Meds or Mers were once the 
dominant race m the Panjab The special location of the Medi on 
the Hydaspes by classical writers of the first century of the Christian 
era, the evident antiquity of Mera, Meriali, and other places which 
still bear the name, and the admitted foreign ongm of their modem 
representatives, the Mers, all pomt to the same conclusion, that tfie 
Miedi, or Meds, were the first Indo-Scythian conquerors of the 
Panjab ” 

|ro 0 o 0 « About this tune (30 to 20 b o ) the Meds may be 
supposed to have retired towards the south, until they fincdly es- 
tablished themselves m Upper Smdh, and gave their name to their 
new capital of Minnagara As this could scarcely have been effected 
with the consent of the former occupants of Upper Smdh, whom I 
suppose to have been the latii, or Jats, I would refer to this period 
as the begmmng of that continued rivalry, which the historian 
Bashidu-d din attributes to the Jats and Meds? To this same 

^ [See iupra, p 62 ] 

2 [See the MujfMUu-t Toiodrlkh, supra, p 103,] 
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caose I would also refer the statement of the Erythrasan Penplus, that 
about A.D. 100, the rulers of Minnagara were rival Parthians, who 
were mutually expellmg each other.”] 

The Waird and Sodha Tribes. 

Wairsf, we are told m the Beg-^Lar-ndma (MS. p 65), was a chief 
among the Sodhas. It would have been more correct to say that 
Wairsi was the chief clan among the Sodhas , for Wairsi was not 
a personal designation, as is evident from many passages of that 
work. It IS written indiscriminately Wairsi and Wairsa, and a 
cognate, but then hostile, clan bore the closely similar name of 
Waisa (MS pp. 190, 191) The Sameja tribe, often mentioned m 
the same work, is also a branch of the Sodhas. 

An exact translation of the text to which this note refers would re- 
present Eajia as the daughter of the Rana (which, by the way, is spelt 
throughout m the original as Ra’na) , but at p 61 we learn tJiat she 
was his sister’s son, and so she is also styled in the Tuhfatu4 Kirdm 
(MS. p 73) Indeed, had she been his own daughter, we should 
not have found Abu-1 Kasim Khan-i Zaman, who was the issue of 
the marriage with Mir Kasim Beg-Lar, passing his childhood 
among the Bhattis of Jesalmir after his father’s death, but rather 
among the Sodhas of ’Umsirkot. 

The Soda or Sodha tribe (spelt Soda by Col Tod, and Soda by 
the Rev. Mr Renouard) is an offshoot of the Pramara, and has been 
for many centuries an occupant of the desert tracts of Western India, 
into which they have receded, like their predecessors, when driven 
forward by more powerful neighbours from the banks of the Indus 
Col Tod contends that they are the descendants of the Sogdi of 
Alexander’s tune, in which there is greater probability than m most 
of his speculations Sogdi may be a corruption, derived from the 
greater familiarity of historians with the northern nation of that 
name. The Sodrae of Diodorus offers an equal resemblance of name 
and position It is not plain which bank of the nver the Sodrae or 
Sogdi then occupied. They are not mentioned by Q Curtius, and 
Arnan’s use of right” and “ left,” as applied to the banks of the 
Indus, IS so opposed to the modem practice of tracmg a nver from 
its source downwards, that it adds to the confusion. 
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The transaction mentioned in the text shows the early period at 
which the Hindus began to disgrace themselves by their inter- 
marriages with Muhammadans , and the high repute of the beauty 
of the Sodha women has served to mamtam that practice in full 
vigour to the present time 

At the period treated of, we find the Sodhas m possession of 
’Umarkot, of which the name and consequence have been subse- 
quently much increased, independant of its importance as a border 
fortress, by being the birth place of the renowned Akbar. 

The Rand of the Sodhas was expelled from ’Umarkot by the 
Talpurs of Sind, and the present representative of the family, who 
still retains his title of Rand, resides at Chor, a few miles north-east 
of his former capital, shorn of all power, and hard pressed for the 
means of subsistence.^ 


NOTE (D) —MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Terrors of the Moghal HelmeL 
(Page 276). 

The reader of the history of the Crusades will recognize a similar 
anecdote, relatmg to a hero more familiar to him than Darya 
Khan. The chivalrous Sire de Joinville tells us, that Richard’s 
name acted as a powerful sedative upon the childien of the Saracens, 
and that even their very horses were presumed to start at his 
shadow — 

^‘Le roy Richard fist tant d’armes outremer a celle foys que il y 
fu, que quant les chevaus aus Sarrasins avoient pouour d’aucun 
bisson, leur mestres leur disoient — * Cuidea tUy fesoient ils k leurs 
chevaus, ‘que $e soil le roy Bichart d'AngleterreV Et quant les 

1 Mannert, Qeoyraphie der Grteehen und Homer, Vol Y , Ritter, Dte Srdleunde 
%cn il# , Vol IV. pt i, p 471, Tod, AnnaU of Mdjaathdn, Yol I, p 93, IL p. 
310-819 , Sneye Metrop , Vol i^III p 781 , Joum H As Soe , Vol I p 83 , 
Mitford, Mat of Chreece, Vol X pp. 231, 232, notes 16 to 17 , Dr Bumes, Vtstt to 
the Court of Stnde, p 105 , Journ JR Qeog Soe , Vol, IV p 93 , Vincent, Obmm. 
ond of the Anetents, Vol. I pp. 137-146, Aman, AnaJ., vn 16 , Diod. Sic., 
JStbhoth, Sistyxyn 102, Mrs Postans, Cutoh, pp. 62, 136. 
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enfans aus Sarrasms brSoient, elles leur disoient — ‘ Tay-toy ' lay- 
toy I ouje trai guerre le roy Bichart qm te tueia ’ ” ^ 

It IS curious that we should learn this from a Frenchman only 
Our English chroniclers, who exhaust the langaage of panegyric in 
speaking of Bichard, omit this anecdote, which appears to be de- 
rived from a mere eastern mode of expressing terror. 

In the passage taken fiom the Tdrihh-i Tahir i we have not only chil- 
dren taking fright, but women even bringing forth prematurely, at 
the name of Darya Khdn. The same effect is asciibed in that work 
(pp. 48, 52) to the Moghal cap — Such fear of the Moghals fell 
upon both men and women, that the men lost all courage, <md the 
women miscarried ait the very sight of the Moghals with their terrific 
head-pieces'* But the shape and feature of this alarming helmet, or 
Tdhiy are not described. The Tuhfatud Kirdm (p 42) tells us that 
even horses started at it,^ as those of the Saiacens at Bichard of 
England. 

We might, from the expressions used, conceive that their helmets, 
like those of Ulysses and some of the barbarous nations of antiqmty, 
were covered with alarming devices of open jaws and fiery dragons, 
and that the Moghals in*Smd stalked about, — 

tegmen torquens immane leonis, 

Tembili impexum setjl, cum dentibus albis, 

Indutus * 

but had this been the case, we should have most probably had more 
frequent mention of the circumstance, especially by Khusru, who 
was their prisoner, and dehghted to record their hideous faces and 
fashions 

But neither in Khusru, nor m any other author, do wo find notice 
of such an helmet, or chapelle de fer, as would give nse to the fears 
here depicted A good European observer of their manners merely 
remarks that the uppoA part of their casque was of iron or steel ® 
The tail of hair, if it was worn according to its present dimensions, 

' Jliat du roy St Loysy ix p 116, see also Matt Westm., p. 304. 

* Virg , m 666 

* Galea autem est supenus ferrea vel de chalybe, sed file quod protegit lu cirouitu 
coUum et gulam de corio est ” — J de Plano-Carpim, in Meeuetl do Voyagos at da 
MemotreSf Tom IV p. 687. 
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might, notwithstanding its being honoured as a royalty,^ have excited 
surprise, and perhaps ridicule, but no alarm From an early period, 
ever smce the Moghal tribes were known to Europe, this appendage 
has naturally excited observation, just as it does now, where they 
border on European nations * Procopius* and Pnsous* remark upon 
it as a peculiarity of the Huns 

It IS probable that these Moghals in Sind may, m their day, have 
worn a head-dress, such as Eubruquis, more than two centuries 
before, had attributed to their women Even at present, the Turk- 
man female cap is no pigmy, bemg higher than a military chako, 
over which a scarf is thrown, reaching down to the waist But this 
IS nothmg to what it was in the time of our adventurous traveller 
That was indeed calculated to inspire terror, and produce the results 
attributed to the Tdki It must have been more formidable than 
European courts ever produced, even m the homed and steeple 
coiffure of the fifteenth century. 

Their women have an ornament for their heads, which they call 
Boiia, being made of the barke of a tree ^ It hath a square 
sharp spire iismg from the toppe thereof, bemg more than a oubite 
in length, and fashioned like unto a pinacle o o o o Upon the 
midst of the sayd spire, or square toppe, they put a bunch of quills 
or of slender canes, another oubite long, or more ^ ^ ^ Hereupon, 
when such gentlewomen ride togetlier, and are beheld afar oft, they 
seem to be souldiers with helmets on their heads, carrying their 
lances upright , for tlie sayd Botta appeareth like a helmet with a 
lance over it ” * 

This IS like the fantastic fontange of Europe, raised an ell above 
the head, and pointed like steeples, which caused our pious preachers 

^ “ A Mongol 18 amenable to punishment if he pluck another by his tuft of hair, 
not on account of the assault, but because the tuft is declared to be the property of 
the Emperor” — Pallas, Mongohschen Yolker^ Vol I p 194 

2 M J de Klaproth, Voyage au Cauease^ Tom I p 83 

^ JStstorta Arcana, p. 31, Lugd 1623 He says the MassagetsB adopt the same 
custom 

* JBxeerpta de Legattomhusj 2 

® Eubruquis, cap 8, ap Hakluyt, Voyages and Btecovertee, Vol I. p 108, The 
original Latin is given at p 232, and a similar descnption by Jean de Plan-Oarpm, 
at p 615 of the Retuetl de Voyages et de Mimoxres, above quoted Quatremere, Bvsi 
Jdonq , p 102, note 30 
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infinite trouble, as well as missionary perambulations, for its sup- 
pression So like> indeed, that it would really seem to be derived 
direct from the eastern model, but that these comical fashions are 
the product of no particular age or country ; for even before the 
decline of the Empire, the Eoman lady — 

** Tot premit ordinibus, tot adhuc compagibus altam 
iEdificat caput , Andromaohen a fronte Tidebis 
Nevertheless, when we consider that, about the time of the capture 
of Constantmople, Turkish turbans were all the rage in Western 
Europe, we may perhaps admit, that, had we not become acquamted 
with Tartar costume, the marvellous absurdity of the steeple-cap 
never could have been mtroduced amongst us Paradin describes 
it as — Made of certain rolls of Imen pointed like steeples, about 
an ell m height These were called by some, great butterflies, from 
havmg two large wings on each side, resembling those of that insect 
The high cap was covered with a fine piece of lawn, hanging down 
to the ground, the greater part of which was tucked under the arm ” * 
This must evidently be the same as the Tartar Botta, and the 
illummations of that period make the dimensions still more por- 
tentous, and the resemblance to the eastern original still more 
stnkmg The paysannes of Normandy liave to this day preserved 
this monstrous extravagance for the gratification of modem eyes ® 

If this was not the Alpine chapeau which spread such dismay in 
Smd, it may have been the lofty dark sheepskin Tilpak*' which 
the Turkmans now wear, about a foot high. An exaggerated form 
of this would have been alarming enough to produce the effect 
described 


Dismounting for Combat 

We find that the piactice of dismounting, previous to coming to 
close combat, is frequently alluded to in these local histones, as 
being of common observance among many of the border tnbes 
between Sind and Eajputdna. 

^ Juyenal, Sat , 501 Euperti’s note gives other instances. 

* Paradin, Annales de Bourgogne^ p 700 

» Wngbt, Achmlogical Journal^ No. i , Addison, Spectator^ No 98 , Plancb4, 
Kut of British Costume^ pp 146-149, 236-263, Argentre, Hut de Bretagne^ livr , 
X ch 42 , Bayle, Diet Histor , v “ Andromaque,** rem G and v “ Conecte ” 

* 1 presume this is the same as the Kalpak, on which see L* Univers Fitt , yl 67 
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Here in the Extract from the Beg-Lar-ndma^ at p 293, it is the 
Sodhas and Eathors who adopt it. A few pages before, we find the 
Jhdrejas of Guzerat, who accompanied Jam Ffroz against Mirza 
Shah Husain, appealing to that custom, as established among them- 
selves , declaring that they always fought with the enemy on foot. 

We have seen above (p 411) that Edi Chach and Mahrat of 
Chitor contend against each other on foot , the formei representing 
that, being a Brahman, he was unable to fight on horseback , then 
again mounting his horse unexpectedly, he slays his antagonist 
with the most deliberate treachery 

It IS probable that the Band of Ohitor would not have so readily 
been deceived by this insidious challenge, had it been at all opposed 
to the militaiy practice of those times Indeed, to the present day, 
we find Sindians, unlike most Asiatic nations, still somewhat repug- 
nant to fighting on horseback, and pnding themselves more on 
being foot soldiers than cavalry 

I allude in a subsequent note to the dismounting being followed 
by binding those fighting on the same side, one to the other, by 
their waistbands but this seems to have been resorted to only in 
desperate circumstances, when there was no chance, or intention, of 
escape. The mere dismounting appears not to have been attended 
with any vow of self-sacrifice. 

In Pei Sian history we meet with similar mstances of this dis- 
mounting to engage in smgle combat Thus, after the fatal battle 
of Kadisi'ya, the Persian general, Takharjan, dismounts to fight with 
the Arab champion, Zahir. 

The practice was very common in the Middle Ages m Europe, 
being mtroduced chiefly for the purpose of obviating the incon- 
venience of the cumbersome armour of that penod. The cavalry 
dismounted, leaving their horses at some distance, and combated 
with their lances on foot. William of Tyre (xvii. 4) sa;ys of the 
Emperor Conrad’s cavalry, in the second Crusade — **De equis 
descendentes, et facti pedites , sicut mos est Teutonicis in summis 
necessitatibus bellica tractare negotia.” The English did the same 
in their engagement with the Scotch, in 1138, near North Allerton, 
commonly called the Battle of the Standard. Comines also (i 3) 
observes upon it as a Burgundian fashion “Entre les Bourgig- 
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nons, lors estoient les plus honorez ceux quo descendoient aveo les 
archers ” 

In the wars of Edward III dismounting was not uncommon ; and 
Sir John Hawkwood, one of his knights, the famous partizan leader, 
disguised by contemporary writers under the name of Aucud or 
Agutus, intioduced it into Italy. And it was, as we learn from Mon- 
strelet (ii 10, 20), practised by the English in their second wars 
with France, especially at the battles of Crevant and Vcrneuil ' 

Colligation in Fighting 

The extraordinary custom alluded to in the Beg Ldr-ndma, of a 
devoted band tying themselves together by their waistbands, before 
fighting d tout outrance, is mentioned in the same terms in the 
Tdrtkh-i Smd (MS p 173) 

‘‘ When they saw the army of the Moghals, they dismounted from 
their horses, took their turhans from off their heads, and binding the 
corners of their mantles, or outer garments, to one another, they en- 
gaged m battle, for it is the custom of the people of Hmd and 
Sind, whenever they devote themselves to death, to descend from 
their horses, to make hare their heads and feet, and to hmd themselves 
to each other by their mantles and waistbands ’’ 

These people appear most of them to have been Sammas , and it 
IS among their descendants in Kachh that we find this curious 
custom again alluded to (Tdrikh-i Sind, MS p 194), when Mirza 
Shdh Husain attacked Kai Khangar Here we have a new feature 
added, of serrying shields together like a compact phalanx 

The men under Khangdr, having set themselves in battle array, 
dismounted from their horses, locked their shields together, seized their 
spears in their hands, and bound the corners of their waistbands ” 

The Tarkhdn-ndma omits all mention of the proceedings between 
Ba{ Khangar* and Mirza Shah Husain, but they are noticed m the 
Tuhfatu-l Kir dm (MS p 194) , and the observance of this strange 
practice is also there alluded to, in words similar to those quoted 
from the Tdrikh-i Smd 

1 Hallam’s Europe in the Middle Agee, Vol I p 508 

3 According to a stanza familiarly quoted in Gozer&t, there have been no less than 
seyen Jh&reja chieftains of this name We need not here show which was the oppo- 
nent of Mirzh Sh&h Husain. 
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The dismounting from horseback, pnoi to actual contact in the 
field of battle, is mentioned in a previous note of this Appendix, 
and appears to have been a more common occurrence , but the colli- 
gation evidently implies desperation, even unto death 

Some barbarous nations of antiquity seem to have adopted the 
same practice, but more with the object, apparently, of keeping their 
ranks unbroken, than symbolizing any vow of self-destruction. So, 
at the battle of Oampi Eaudii, we lead of the Cimbn bmding them- 
selves together by long chains run through their belts, avowedly for 
the purpose of maintainmg an unbroken line ‘ There is good reason 
to suppose that the Soldurii of Gaul and the Comites of Germany 
showed their devotion occasionally in a similar fashion * 

Even as late as the days of chivalry, we find a resort to the same 
singular mode of showing a desperate resolve to die in the field. 
See what the heroic king of Bohemia, together with his faithful and 
devoted companions did at the glorious battle of CreQy — 

“The valyant kynge of Behaygne (Bohemia), called Chailes of 
Luzenbourge, sonne to the noble Emperour Henry of Luzenbourge, 
for all that ho was nyghe blynde, whan he vnderstode the order of 
the batayle, he sayde to them about hym, “"Where is the lorde 
Charles, my sonne ” His men sayde “ Sir, we can nat tell , we 
thynke he be fightynge.” Tlian he sayde, “ Sirs, ye ar my men, my 
companyons, and frendes in this loiimey , I requyre you bring me 
so farre forwarde, that I may stryke one stroke with my swerde ” 
They sayde they wolde do his commaundement , and to the mtent 
that they shulde not lese hym in the prease, they tyed all their raynes 
of their hrtdelles eche to other, and sette the kynge before to accom- 
plysshe his desyie, and so they went on their ennemyes The lord 
Charles of Behaygne, his sonne, who wrote hymselte Kynge of Be- 
haygne, and bare the armes, he cam in good order to the batayle , 
but whan he sawe that the matter went awrie on their partie, he de- 
parted, I can nat tell you whiche waye The kynge, his father, was 
80 farre forewarde, that he strake a stroke with his sweide, ye and 
mo than foure, and fought valyantly, and so dyde his company ; and 

^ Plutarch, Mantta, cap 27. 

* Caesar, Bell, Gall, Lib iii Cap 22, vii 40, Tacitus, Germania, Cap, 14, 
J Schiller, Tkeeaur Antiq, Teutonicarum, ui pp 38, 749. 
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they adventured themselfe so forewarde, that they were ther all 
slayne , and the next day they were founde in the place about the 
kynge, and all their horses tyed eche to other*'^ 

A cunous instance occurred even lately, when Muhammad ’Ali 
gained his victory over the Wahabis at Bissel. Several bodies of 
the Azir Arabs, who had sworn by the oath of divorce, not to turn 
their backs on the Turks, were found by the victors tied together by 
the legs, with the intent of preventmg each other Irom running 
away, and in that unbroken and desperate line of battle were 
literally cut to pieces.* 

Barge ^ an Arabic word. 

The term used by Biladuri to represent a vessel of war is Bdrija, 
He uses the same word, in the plural, in speaking of the vessels 
which were captured by the Meds, on their voyage from Ceylon to 
to the Persian Gulf, an act of piracy which led to the Arab conquest 
of Sind {supra, p 118) 

Biruni says also, a century latei, that the Bawd^ij arc estabhshed 
at Kachh and Somnat, and are so called because they devote them- 
selves to the pursuit of piracy, in ships which are called Bera {supra, 
p. 65) * This IS a native word still m use for a boat, but the origin 
of the term Bated? ij must be sought, not in the Indian Bera, but 
rather in the Arabic Bdtija, which Golius, on the authority of the 
Kdmiis, tells us to mean a large vessel of war * 

From the same source our English Barge seems to be derived, 
which, though at fiist view it may appear rather a startling asser- 
tion, will perhaps be admitted, when we see how our best ety- 
mologists have failed m their endeavours to trace its real origm. 
Johnson (Todd) says it is derived from old French Barje, or Barge, 
and Low-Latin Baiga He should have ascertained whence the 
French Barje is itself derived Tooke says. Barge is a strong boat, 
and Barh is a stout vessel, derived from the past participle of 

1 FroissaiPs translated by Lo? d Berners, 30, Vol I p 157 

2 Sir H Brydges, History of the Wahauby, p, 91 , Dr Crichton, History of 
Arabia, p 602 

• See also Gildemeister, de reh Ind, p 185 

^ NaTis magna belhca — Lexicon Arabtoo-Laimum, s t 
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heorgan, protect/* ^'to strengthen Crabb says from Barca ^ 
Eichardson, from the Gothic hatrgan, to fortify ” Webster, from 
Dutch Bargie Palgrave tells us that the piratical boats of the 
Danes were called Barga and Barka,^ and Barca is used by the 
Monk Abbo, in his unpolished poem (a.b 891) on the siege of Pans 
by the Normans. 

JSareaa per flamina raptant * 

But we have no occasion to look for any connection between our 
words Bark and Barge, The former is confessedly an old word, 
the latter comparatively modem The former is, indeed, much oldei 
than even the Danish or Norman piracies Paulmus, Bishop of 
Nola, who died a d 431, applies it thus — 

Ut mea salubn Barca perfugio foret 
Puppis superstes obrutaa ® 

In consequence of its use by Byzantine authors, altered into 
BaXKa by Nicetas,® Salmasius and J. C Scaliger have sought for a 
Grecian origin of the word, and the latter finds it in Bdpo<;, quasi, 
a. ship of burden.**’ Others, again, say from Barca, a city of 
Africa,’* and Eodenc of Toledo, from Barco, a city of Spam.**® 
Our more immediate concern, however, is with Barge, respectmg 
which it 18 obvious to remark, that, though its present use is con- 
fined to fluviatile transits and pageantries — whether for the con- 
veyance of coals or cockneys, merchandize or Lord Mayors — ^it was, 
on its first introduction, designed for higher purposes Our oldest 
writers apply it solely to sea-going craft. Tlius Chaucer . — 

He knew wel alle the kavens, as they were, 

Fro* Gotland to the Cape de Finistere, 

And every creke in Bretagne and in Spaine 
His barge ycleped was the Magdelaine ^ 


‘ Biveratons of Burley, Vol II p 181 

* Technological Dictionary, s v 

* dnoting Hmcmar — “ quas nostrates Bargaa vocant ” — History of Normandy and 
England, Vol I. p. 610 

^ Be hello Parts, Lib ii This poem was published in Latin and French, with 
notes, by M Taranne, in 1834. 

* Poemata, 13 ® Alex , Lib i Num. 7 ’ Exercttat , 71 

* Be rebus Htspan , Lib. i Cap 5 These quotations are from Hofmann, Lexicon 
TJnwersale, Vol. I p. 476 See also Ducange, Qlossar Med et Inf Latmitaiis, vv 

* Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, v 412. 
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Even as late as the fifteenth century, the great Swedish ship of 
1000 tons burden was called the King’s large , ^ and the largest 
vessel hitherto built in Scotland was called the Bishop’s large * But 
what is more to the purpose is, that we do not find mention of the 
word till the Crusades had mtroduced it, through the Arabic 
language, into our vocabulary,® and then only as a large ship, used 
chiefly on military expeditions. So, m the very old Eomance of 
Eichard Coeur de Lion . — 

Among you partes* erery charge 
I brought in shippes and in barffe^ 

More gold and silver with mo, 

Than has your lord and swilke^ three 

Agam, a little further on — 

Against hem comen her navey, 

Cogges,* and dromounds,’’ many galley, 

BargeSy schoutes, and trayeres fele,® 

That were charged with aU weal, 

With armour, and with other vitail, 

That nothing in the host should fail * 

Couplmg this early and distinctive use of the term with the 
fact of its bemg first used duiing the Holy Wars, and with the 
unsatisfactory guesses of our lexicographers, we may safely conclude 
that the Enghsh Barge is no other than the Arabic Bdnjay however 
much it may now be diverted from the original design of its 
invention. 

^ Rymer’s FeBdera, Yol XI p 364 

* Mac Pherson’s Annals of Commeroey VoL I p, 689. 

^ Admitting that the g in the Low>Latm Barga may have had the soft pronuncia- 
tion of jy and that Barge is thence derived, we can still refer its ongm to the Arabs 
in Spam. * Divide ® Such ® Cock-boats 

Large vessels of burthen This word, though a Greek etymology is assigned to 
it, IS probably itself Arabic — MacPherson, Annals of Commercey Yol. I. p 352 

® Many long-boats, 

® EUis, Early English Msincal BomanoeSy pp 315, 324 
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